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343. Lowenfels, Walter [a], Hubert Selby, Jr. [b], Leslie Woolf Hedley 
[c], Joan Isserman [d], and Gil Sorrentino [e]. "Is It Art or Pornog- 
raphy?: A Symposium,” pp. 34-38. [a] Hubert Selby, Jr.’s technical 
brilliance, especially in Last Exit to Brooklyn, hides much of the lack of 
meaningful experience. [b] He writes extensively about violence to 
emphasize man’s innate efforts to destroy love. [c] His characters are 
“caricatures practicing self-indulgence,’ never using freedom “to lash 
back at the cause of [their] misfortune.” [d] His homosexual characters 
are “expressed by a gruesome sentimentality.” Love is frighteningly 
absent, and man’s mind would restrain the freedom of the body, expressed 
in depravity. [e] He is “a great moralist” and the “best prose writer of 
our time,” especially in creating the grotesque and in using dialogue. 
—Bernard V. Bernatovich 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXVII:1, March 1965. 


344. Klotz, Marvin. ‘“Procrustean Revision in Faulkner’s Go Down, 
Moses,” pp. 1-16. A study of the original magazine versions and the 
revisions made in the stories collected in Go Down, Moses indicates “that 
the revisions, with only occasional exceptions, damaged the art.” Moti- 
vated by the knowledge that novels sold better than -collections of stories, 
William Faulkner combined two “‘ill-matched stories” to form Parts 1, 2, 
3, and 5 of “The Bear” and then added Part 4 to the story in an attempt 
to link the disparate stories of the whole collection. The result is not only 
confusing chronology but inconsistent characterization and contradictory 
themes throughout the collection. Critics who insist on reading the book 
as a novel add to the confusion. 


345. Shea, Daniel B., Jr. “The Art and Instruction of Jonathan Edwards's 
Personal Narrative,” pp. 17-32. Having faced directly the crucial distinc- 
tion between true and false religious affections through his participation in 
the Great Awakening, Edwards determined that his Personal Narrative 
should elucidate precisely the experience of true grace; since his purpose 
was the instruction of those persons who possessed no religious insight, 
ne carefully selected his materials from his Déary and consciously con- 
structed a rhetoric of “theological paradox.” By means of this conscious 
‘rt, Edwards created a complete, coherent work on his chosen subject— 
an example of an individual’s experience of God’s grace. 


346. Levy, Leo B. “Hawthorne, Melville, and the Monitor,” pp. 33-40. 
' Although Nathaniel Hawthorne and Herman Melville quit corresponding 
μι 1852 and their last meeting occurred in 1856, Hawthorne’s work 

ntinued to influence Melville. Despite their differing attitudes toward 
jae Civil War, an article published in the A#Jantic Monthly in July 1862, 
“Chiefly About War Matters, by a Peaceable Man,” written by Hawthorne, 
furnished images and attitudes used by Melville in four poems published 
| in Battle Pieces and Aspects of the War (1866). Hawthorne, in his 
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article, and Melville, in “A Utilitarian View of the Monitor's Fight,”’- 
“In the Turret,” “The Cumberland,” and “The Temeraire,” see the 
Monitor as symbolic of 19th-century mechanism depriving man of his 
courage and independence. 


247. Hoeltje, Hubert H. “Hawthorne, Melville, and ‘Blackness, ” pp. . 
41-51. Herman Melville’s analysis and praise of Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
work in “Hawthorne and His Mosses” are indicative of the state of 
Melville’s mind but are simply untrue as criticism. Filled with unsupported . 
superlatives, the essay presents a misreading of most of the stories and 
a complete distortion of Hawthorne and his themes by its stress upon 
melancholy and blackness. Although Hawthorne appreciated Melville's 
admiration, his praise of Henry T. Tuckerman’s later analysis of his work ` 
as giving “the pleasantest sensation I have ever experienced” indicates 
his dissatisfaction with Melville’s earlier evaluation. 


248. Gerber, Gerald E. “Additional Sources for “The Masque of the 
Red Death,’ ” pp. 52-54. Edgar Allan Poe reviewed an etiquette book, 
The Canons of Good Breeding, in 1839; two pages of this book presented 
the theme of escape from the world through excessive pleasures, and 
footnotes referred to Edward Young’s The Centaur Not Fabulous and 
Felicia Hemans’s “The Revellers.” “The three works . . . perhaps 
suggested . . . the aristocratic setting, the masquerade festivity, and the ` 
appearance of death in “The Masque of the Red Death.’ ” ὃν 


349. Birdsall, Virginia Ogden. “Emily Dickinson’s Intruder in the Soul,” 
pp. 54-64. A group of Dickinson’s poems can be described as having the 
subject of intrusion and as including house imagery. In all of these poems 
the house is equated with mind or soul, and the attitude toward the 
intruder is both hopeful and fearful. The central idea is the romantic 
notion of the entry of poetic inspiration, usually at a time when conscious- . 
ness or orthodoxy has little power. Dickinson recognized that this- 
experience was necessary for a full life but also, if made absolute, was 
equivalent to death. 


350. Emblen, D. L. “A Comment on ‘Structural Patterns in the Poetry 
of Emily Dickinson, ” pp. 64-65. Suzanne M. Wilson's identification of 
the structure of Dickinson’s poems with that of the sermon—introduction, 
elaboration, and conclusion (AL, XXXV, Mar. 1963, 54)—1is not useful 
because this structure is typical of all expository writing. 


351. Sadler, David F. “The Second Mrs. Bundren: Another Look at the , 
Ending of As I Lay Dying,” pp. 65-69. William Faulkner’s additions te | 
the Ms indicate that he intended Anse to have obtained his second wift į 
without marrying her; regardless of this, the second Mrs. Bundren: 
representing materialism, and her gramophone, representing sensual 
pleasures, stress the family’s rejection of Addie’s view of life as a terrible 
struggle. 
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352. Gohdes, Clarence. ‘The Earliest Description of ‘Western’ Fiction?” 
pp. 70-71. In a speech delivered in June 1858, William T. Coggeshall 
attacked the melodramatic qualities that are still associated with the 
western story. 


, XXXVII:2, May 1965. 


353. Stock, Ely. “The Biblical Context of ‘Ethan Brand, ” pp. 115-134. 
Despite Nathaniel Hawthorne’s use of local color materials drawn from 
his own experience in “Ethan Brand,” the story remains primarily romantic 
and mythical because of the author’s use of Biblical materials. The name 
Ethan, the concept of the unpardonable sin and its relation to brother- 
hood, the episode of the dog, and the appearance of the drunken fools 
demonstrate Hawthorne’s creation of a Biblical frame of reference in the 
story. Most important to the psychological and archetypal depths of the 
story are parallels between Brand and Cain, as Cain is described in the 
Bible, as he is developed in Biblical commentary, and as he is portrayed in 
Byron’s Cain, Hawthorne “cast highly personal emotions through the 
visibly invisible refraction of a generic human type, Cain.” 


354. Junkins, Donald. “Edward Taylor’s Revisions,” pp. 135-152. A 
study of the revisions and variant versions of poems in Poetical Works 
and Manuscript Book prove that those critics who find Taylor a weak 
poet because of lack of care with technique are wrong. Taylor revised his 
poems several times, often revising “finished” poems. His revisions 
generally achieve “a smoother line, a sharper image, simpler syntax, and 
more dramatic expression.” Not only was Taylor concerned with crafts- 
manship but he Ne possessed a sense of rhythm and an eye for expres- 
sive detail. 


355. Stenerson, Douglas C. “Mencken’s Early Newspaper Experience: 
The Genesis of a Style,” pp. 153-166. H. L. Mencken s life-long image 
of himself as journalist and critic of ideas was established during his early 
experience as writer for the Baltimore Herald, whose editor stressed vivid- 
ness of style and human interest material. As a reporter in police courts 
and city hall, Mencken developed his abilities to create vivid images, to 
treat matter satirtcally, and to recreate vernacular in print. His experience 
among. the poor and the politicians strengthened prejudices formed in 
boyhood and retained for life. Although not as polished as his later work, 
these early. newspaper pieces foreshadow his “mixture of common sense, 
-humor, and satire typical of his social criticism-of. the twenties.” 


356. Pederson, Lee A. “Americanisms in Thoreau’s Journal,” pp. 167- 
«184. A survey of Henry David Thoreau’s Journal shows 81 items which 
“antedate earliest corresponding citations in NED, DAE, and DA and 
«160 other items which are without reference in these dictionaries.” [Four 
{lists are printed: antecedents of earliest corresponding citations in the 
i dictionaries; variants of recognized forms used in senses unacknowledged 
i in the dictionaries; coinages; localisms collected by Thoreau.]} ` 
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357. Pollin, Burton R. “ “The Spectacles’ of Poe—Sources and Signifi- 
cance,” pp. 185-190. Edgar Allan Poe’s high regard for his humorous 
grotesque “The Spectacles” (1844) is strange since the story is -an 
adaptation of ‘The Mysterious Portrait,” a story published in the English 
periodical New Monthly Belle Assemblée in 1836. The magazine was 
available to Poe when he was editor of Grahams Magazine. Perhaps 
Poe’s interest can be psychologically explained since certain themes, such 
as sudden riches and the double, appear in others of his stories. . 


358. Wright, Nathalia. “Moby Dick: Jonah’s or Job’s Whale?” pp. 190- 
195. Herman Melville offers three conceptions of the whale in Moby 
Dick: Father Mapple and Ahab agree that it is a moral force—a Jonah’s 
whale—although one sees it as good, one evil; Ishmael sees Moby Dick 
as a Job’s whale—an inscrutable physical thing without moral significance. 
The cetology chapters function to stress Ishmael’s belief in the amoral 
nature of the physical world. ` l | 


359. LaFrance,. Marston. “A Few Facts About Stephen Crane and 
‘Holland,’ ” pp. 195-202. Two letters signed “Holland” appeared in the 
Philadelphia Press (April 22, 1894, and Dec. 8, 1894) praising the work 
of Stephen Crane. “Holland” was Elisha Jay Edwards, a New York 


newspaperman. [The two letters are printed here.} an 


360. Peck, Richard E. “Stephen Crane and Baudelaire: A Direct Link,” 
pp. 202-204. Crane’s poem “A naked woman and a dead dwarf” contains 
the subject, images, and theme of Charles Baudelaire’s ‘The Buffoon 
and the Venus,” printed in a translation in New York in 1890. | 


361. Drew-Bear, Thomas. “Ezra Pound’s ‘Homage to Sextus Propertius, ” 
ΡΡ., 204-210. Α comparison of the first two stanzas of Pound's second 
poem and the first 12 lines of the third elegy of Book HI of Propertius 
indicates, despite some carelessness and mistranslation, the “essential 
fidelity of [Pound’s} interpretation.” 
| . —William T. Lenehan 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XL:1, February 1965. a 
362. Gove, Philip B. ' “Gerund/Noun and ο... Adjective,” pp. 
40-46. [A directive to the staff of Websters Third. New International 
Dictionary to aid in establishing boundaries between gerunds and nouns 


and between participles and adjectives. } . | 
—R. F. Bauerle 


{See AES, ΥΠΙ:8, Γος other abstracts for Anthropological Linguistics, 
IV:1, January 1962.7 .᾽ | 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL LINGUISTICS, IV:1, January 1962. ο... 


363. Gumperz, John J. “Types of Linguistic Communities,” pp. 28-40. 
Anthropological linguistic studies should be able to accommodate varia- 
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tions within linguistic communities rather than orienting only on unified 
or structurally homogeneous aspects of language. The study of intra- 
language variation, once neglected, is now receiving renewed attention. 


% In many societies, “total bi- or multi-lingualism is the rule.” Generaliza- 


tions on the relationship of speech distribution to social environment 
should become possible. 


364. Diebold, A. Richard, Jr. “A Laboratory for Language Contact,” 
pp. 41-51. Wherever societies meet, systematic linguistic and cultural 
changes such as bilingualism and language borrowing occur. This field 
of language contact needs to be recognized and developed by overcoming 
these obstacles: separating language resemblances of cognation from those 
of contact; descriptively analyzing the languages; predicting the form of 
linguistic interference; finding a suitable field laboratory-—and Mexico 
is very nearly an ideal workshop. 


, 1V:3, March 1962. 


365. Ray, Punya Sloka. “Formal Procedures of Standardization,” pp. 16- 
41. Future forms of a language may be predicted and standard forms 
achieved. A general frame of reference is possible for formalization of 
an efficient, rational, and common standard language. Considerations 
include the cost of acquiring and maintaining the language and the 
technology, questions of which include orthography, punctuation, etc. 
Epistemological problems involve the effect of culture on language and 
such matters as the need for idioms. 


πο ο IV 6, June 1962. 


366. Burke, Kenneth. “What Are the Signs of What? A Theory of 
‘Entitlement, ” with a Prefatory Note by Dell Hymes, pp. 1-23. While 
the “common sense” concept that “words are the signs of things” is 
obviously useful, a reversal of it to “things are the signs of words” can 
show how the verbal medium not only classifies and clarifies experience, 
but also “entitles” complex non-verbal situations. Entitlements are verbal 
shortenings having a social implication that causes men to view things as 
the embodiment of the spirit of the words. | 


367. Nader, Laura. “A Note on Attitudes and the Use of Language,” pp. 
24-29. Although research on “attitudes and beliefs that native speakers 
have about their language is scarce,” a recent field trip to Lebanon and 
other data suggest that the prestige factor in language borrowing or 
imitation may not always be associated with social rank. Although 
prestige is important in language ranking, use of one language in bilingual 
groups also depends upon personality, group membership, and particular 
situations. 
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, V:1, January 1963. 


368. Wells, Rulon. ‘Some Neglected Opportunities in Descriptive 
Linguistics,” pp. 38-49. While modern linguists prefer the emphasis on 
explanation in transformation theory to the older descriptive linguistics, 
description should not be discarded but modified and used along with 
transformation theory. Historically viewed, descriptive linguistics is not a 
clear-cut discipline, but viewed “as a prescriptive metatheory” it “says that 
the first task of linguistics is to well describe languages” without prescrib- 
ing subsequent tasks. One current task that descriptive linguistics could do 
would be to explicate the “vague notion of a minimal grammar.” 


369. Hodge, Carleton T. “The Influence of Linguistics on Language 
Teaching,” pp. 50-58. Modern linguistics has greatly improved lan- 
guage teaching by determining what is to be taught and the manner of 
linguistic analysis. Applied linguistics has contributed to pedagogic 
theory and practice since the foundation stone of George L. Trager’s 
Introduction to Russian (1942). Language texts may now be assessed by 
certain guide lines such as proportions and lengths of Basic Sentences. Yet 
more fresh linguistic analysis needs to be done. | 

κ _ —Robert W. Lewis, Jr. 


APPROACH, No. 54, Winter 1965. 


370. Fowler, Albert. “Lord Zero: The Disintegration of the Romantic 
Ego,” pp. 28-34. In his most recent book Conrad Aiken makes a hero of 
“collective man, anonymous, nameless.” This “plural it,” whom Aiken 
names Lord Zero, can be traced to the poet’s studies in Freudian psychology 
and also to the confrontation of Byronic romanticism with democracy. 


371. Fowler, Helen. “Out of the Existential Strait-Jacket," pp. 40-42. 

` The three novels of Teo Savory are not existentialist, yet they manage to 
avoid “seeming to be out of fashion.” ‘Not existentialist because of their 
emphasis on family life, they are successful because Miss Savory chooses 
as protagonists characters who can serve as yardsticks to measure their own 
society and because her themes emerge subtly from the situations them- 
selves. 


, No. 55, Spring 1965. 


372. Foster, Ruel E. “Social Order and Disorder in Faulkner’s Fiction,” 
pp. 20-28. William Faulkner’s portrayal of social order and disorder 
arises from a “deep, impulsive” reaction. Though the Compsons in The 
Sound and the Fury represent in one way the sterility of our civilization, 
in/another they may be taken as having performed the function of bringing 
down to the present “a code of honor and a sense of decency and humane- 
ness which bad made a good life.” In Absalom! Absalom! Faulkner 
“shows what happens when a false social code is followed too rigidly: the 
’ result is complete social disorder. In Faulkner's later fiction, he turns 
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from disorder to order while at the same time his power as a novelist 
declines. 
—S. J. Sackett 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XX:4, Winter 1965. 


373. Weisinger, Herbert. “A Shakespeare All Too Modern?” pp. 294- 
316. Shakespeare is the greatest of those artists who deny that man has 
an unusual place in the scheme of things. In the characters of Prince Hal, 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear, and Duke Vincentio by contrast, Shakespeare has 
the courage to say that for man there is neither heaven nor hell and that 
man is simply part of nature and not the concern of the cosmos. He 
offers us no consoling final reaffirmation but only the hard truth that 
“we are such stuff as dreams are made on.” 
—Robert J. Ward 


BURKE NEWSLETTER, VI:3, Spring 1965. 


274. Mahoney, John L. “Sheridan on Hastings: The Classical Oration 
and Eighteenth-Century Politics,” pp. 414-422. Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan’s speech on the second charge against Warren Hastings (June 1788) 
carefully follows the pattern of classical oratory in order "to render the 
Lords at least moderately favorable to his position in the case.” 


375. Reid, Loren. “Charles Fox and the People,” pp. 422-430. Fox's 
faults of temperament were outweighed by “his persistent and eloquent 
advocacy of religious and political freedom”; his speeches attracted not 
only the literati and the politicians but also σι ο) in England and on 
the continent. 


276. Fitch, Donald E. “Burke at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara,” pp: 430-433. The recent purchase of two private libraries has 
given the University of California at Santa Barbara a large collection of 
pre-1800 editions of Burke as well as three Ms letters that appear to be 
in Burke’s hand. 

—Robert C. Steensma 


CITHARA, IV:2, May 1965. 


377. Reese, Jack E. “Keats and Others on Chapman’s Homer,” pp. 34- 
42. Chapman's reputation has fluctuated, 18th-century critics preferring 
Pope’s translation, 19th En Chapman in reaction. Swinburne’s 1875 
statement restored the balance by recognizing Chapman’s versions as 
inadequate translations but brilliant originals. 


378. Hughes, Richard E. “John Donne’s ‘Nocturnall Upon S. Lucies 
Day’: A Suggested Resolution,” pp. 60-68. The poem, generally accepted 
as addressed to Lucy, Countess of Bedford, might be a lament for her 
renunciation of Donne's friendship, and a rebuke to the Puritan influence 
that estranged her. 
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379: Dahl, Curtis. “Who Was Browning’s Cleon?” pp. 69-73. “Cleon” 
and “Epistle to Karshish” parallel early Christian times with Victorian, 
when faith was similarly contested. Several possible prototypes of the 
character, Cleon, may fuse into a composite, many-talented man who, 
however, lacks Christian hope of immortality. 

~~Mother Mary Anthony 


DEUTSCHE VIERTELJAHRESSCHRIFT FUR LITERATURWISSEN- 
SCHAFT UND GEISTESGESCHICHTE, XXXIX:1, April 1965. 


380. Lehmann, W. P. “Die Kontinuität der Sprachwissenschaft,” pp. 
16-33. The general trend of linguistics neglects to an increasing degree 
the function of meaning in language and tends to become mechanistic. 
This is apparent in studies of phonology, morphology, lexicography, and 
semantics. (In German) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


ENGLISH RECORD, XV:3, February 1965. 


381. Rockas, Leo. “I Choose Frost,” pp. 2-13. Both Eliot and Pound 
are dated today, and their poems have only historical significance. Frost, 
on the other hand, is a great poet whose poems have real meaning in 
terms of contemporary experience. 


, XV:4, April 1965. 


382. Sternlicht, Sanford. “Pincher Martin: A Freudian Crusoe,” pp. 
2-4. If Robinson Crusoe celebrates man’s will to survive, William Gold- 
ing’s novel, Pincher Martin, shows man defeated by meaningless death. 


383. Dale, James. ‘‘ ‘One of Us’: Craft and Caste in Lord Jim,” pp. 
5-7. The fact that Jim belongs to two traditions of honor—the caste of 
British gentlemen and the craft of the sea—helps explain his sense of 
guilt at betraying both. 


384, LaHood, Marvin J. “ “Carpe Diem’ in the Renaissance,” pp. 10-14. 
The Renaissance carpe diem poety is very different in tone from that of 
Horace; it 15 erotic rather than hedonistic. 


385. Ellis, James. ‘“‘Frost’s ‘Desert Places’ and Hawthorne,’ pp. 15-17. 
If the title of Frost’s poem is taken from The Scarlet Letter, then “the 
final stanza ... is not ....the observer's affirmation of a mature man 
able to cope with his spiritual loneliness, but rather his somber recognition 
and confrontation of a world which is barren.” 


386. Calderwood, James L. “Marvell's “The Coronet,’ ” pp. 18-19. “The 
poem equates the coronet of flowers with the superficially reformed life 
of the speaker [who first} fashions himself after Satan” but finally 
“refashions himself after Christ.” 

—John Henry Smith 
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ETHNOMUSICOLOGY, [X:1, January 1965. (Reprinted from Abstracts 
of Folklore Studies, 1112, April 1965.) 


387. Powers, Harold S. “Indian Music and the English Language: A 
Review Essay,” pp. 1-12. The importance of the introduction of English 
in India in the 19th century to the development of a unified Indian theory 
tradition, and the dependence of Indian writers on music upon [the] 
English language are discussed. A history of English-language publications 
on Indian music is given, with critical comments on the more recent books. 

τ | —Bruno Nettl 


FIRST STAGE, IV:2; Summer 1965. 


388. [The Editors}. “Drama in America,” p. 58. American drama is 
fragmented; it lacks wholeness. The factors contributing to this condi- 
tion are the lack of a geographical cultural centér, the concerns of 
talented special minority groups, and the fact that money supports mass 
culture (TV) in American society. 


389. Packard, William. “An American Experiment in Noh,” pp. 60-61. 
American interést in the Japanese Noh theater has persisted since Ezra 
Pound’s publication of Ernest Fenollosa’s work on the Noh in 1916, 
The presence of two Noh actors at the Institute for Advanced Studies in 
the Theatre Arts in New York in 1964 gave American actors their first 
opportunity to learn this traditional theater through immediate contact 
and study. 

——Donna Gerstenberger 


-~ 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LVIIT:1, January 1965. 


390. Wilder, Amos N. “Mortality and Contemporary Literature,” pp. 
1-20. The transcendence of death is a frequent theme in contemporary 
literature. Earlier treatments of death in literature differ from today’s 
because, while we individualize the expérience, the author of, say, “The 
Wanderer” shows death as “a communal reality.” One reason for the 
change in attitudes toward death is that “our confrontation with noth- 
ingness no longer waits upon . . . death.” Today death is primarily a 
question of meaning. Dylan Thomas, Rilke, Joyce, all treat death to one 
degree or another from the new focus. 

391. Devereux, James A.° “Reformed Doctrine in the Collects of the 
First Book of Common Prayer,” pp. 49-68. The 100-odd collects in the 
first Book of Common Prayer of 1549 fall into two classes: about 67 
are fairly close translations of their Latin originals, and the rest are 
almost completely new with Cranmer. “The doctrine of justification 
was... the principal theological issue of the Reformation; yet its effects 
on the translation of the collects . . . were not revolutionary.” In the 
translated collects Cranmer stressed good works, rejected the collects that 
invoked the intércessory power of saints, altered those from the Com- 
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munion Service that would imply that the priest himself sacrificed Christ, 
and dismissed the idea of a visible church. In the new collects emphasis 
is given to the Bible as the Word of God, and the stress is upon the 
efforts of the Church of England to pursue a via media. 


392. Weidhorn, Manfred. “Dreams and Guilt,” pp. 69-90. At what 
point did evil enter Eden? Did Eve sin by dreaming of a disobedient 
act? (P.L., IV, 800-803). While critics differ on this question, Milton 
had a large body of material that had accumulated for centuries: from 
Plutarch to St. Gregory the Great through St. Thomas, men have expressed 
their opinions on this point. The latter two, rather liberal, express the 
view that “delight on awakening would make the [evil] dream sinful.” 
While Freud felt that the morality of a dream “hinges on the question 
of whether ‘reality’ is to be attributed to the unconscious wishes . .. on 
the basis of the Christian consensus from Tertullian to St. Thomas, Eve’s 
dream left her sinless.” 


—§,————, LVHI:3, July 1965. 


393. Holmer, Paul. “Language and Theology: Some Critical Notes,” 
pp. 241-261. Meaning cannot be restored to theological language by the 
invention of a new metaphysics; rather, human experience of religion 
gives meaning to religious terms. It is the task of the theologian to renew 
this immediate experience. 

—John Henry Smith 


KERYGMA, IV:3, Winter-Spring 1965. 


394. Dupree, Robert. “The Fictional World of Flannery O’Connor,” 
pp. 3-18. Flannery O’Connor’s imaginative world, though real, is also 
mythological: she “presents her modern Christian view of reality in 
terms of a violent symbolism.” The stories in her collection A Good 
Man Is Hard to Find (1953) illustrate the upsetting of the pastoral world 
of complacency by an external element, revealing a vision that goes beyond 
that of her “good country people,” misfits, and skeptics. Her finesse, 
craftsmanship, and style deserve attention, but her distinctive achieve- 
ment is the mythico-typical aspect of her fictional world. 


395. Alvis, John. “Wise Blood: Hope in the City of the Profane,” pp. 
19-29. Flannery O’Connor’s novels, though shorter than most, are extra- 
ordinarily rich in texture. “Hers is a dense, finely woven matrix of 
connotation that operates on several levels; its density seems often as 
complex as the language of a poem.” In the pivotal scene of Wise Blood 
the language itself functions as τ of the action. Miss O'Connor's 
power of compactness is achieved by loading almost every word with 
several levels of meaning, by providing elaborate liaisons with previous 
actions, and by building an intricate dramatic context for the following 
action. The town of Taulkinham is given over to hypocrisy and medioc- 
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rity, yet its secularized citizens are shown to be potential receptacles of 


grace. 
---Α. G. Newell 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXII:3, February 1965. 


396. Silverstein, Theodore. “Sir Gawain, Dear Brutus, and Britain’s 
Fortunate Founding: A Study in Comedy and Convention,” pp. 189-206. 
The first two stanzas of Sir Gawain serve as a rhetorical z2sinuatio and 
set the tone of comedy. The treacherous man mentioned in them is prob- 
ably Aeneas (the relevant passage shows the poet’s skilful use of 
amphibolia). The enigmatical Ticius is probably a scribe’s slip for Tirtus 
(or Tyrrhenus) whose son Tuscus founded Tuscany. Felix Brutus’s unusual 
epithet (he is the żzfelix Brutus of the Aeneid) derives from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and Nennius and from the fact that the legendary founder of 
a race is properly regarded as felix. 


397. Andreasen, N. J. C. “Donne's Devotions and the Psychology of 
Assent,” pp. 207-216. Donne's Devotions Upon Emergent Occasions do 
not differ greatly from similar works by Thomas Becon and Jeremy 
Taylor. But “the Devotions are not concerned chiefly with providing 
counsel on the art of ‘holy dying’ or ‘holy sickness.’ ” They are rather | 
a kind of “spiritual autobiography” using as basic structure “the psycho- 
logical progression toward a fully religious assent.” Donne does not 
give precepts and rules. He dramatizes the process from sickness-sin to | 
recovery-redemption, inviting the reader, while reading, to identify 
himself with mankind as an antecedent to charitable love. 

| 
398. Carroll, David R. “Mansfield Park, Daniel Deronda, and Ordina- 
tion,” pp. 217-226. A comparison of the visit to Sotherton in Mansfield | 
Park with the house party at Sic Hugo Mallinger’s Abbey in Daniel | 
Deronda shows George Eliot’s indebtedness to Jane Austen. Both scenes 
depict the hero’s (Edmund’s and Deronda’s) dilemma: the conflict 
between ordination and private relationships. But whereas Edmund can | 
rely on generally accepted moral standards in defending his public role, ' 
Deronda and with him George Eliot have to work out a new set for 
themselves. This accounts for differences in the novelistic method. 





399. Krause, Sidney J. “Twain and Scott: Experience Versus Adven- 
tures,” pp. 227-236. Huck Finn on the Walter Scott provides us with one 
of Mark Twain's rare critical insights concerning his art. By burlesquing 
Ivanhoe Twain arrives at a “distinction between adventure and experi- 
ence as a means of crystallizing an essential difference between romantic 
and realistic fiction.” Connected with it is Huck’s growing realization of 
human. values. 


400. Werkmeister, Lucyle. “Thomson and the London Daily Press 1789- 
97,” pp. 237-240. [The article lists, in part reprints, and comments upon, 
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the Thomsoniana in the London newspapers between 1789-1797. The 
material comes from the Gazetteer, Public Advertiser, Star, Morning 
Post, Morning Chronicle, Oracle, Telegraph, Scots Magazine, and 
European Magazine, and comprises poems, anecdotes, letters, and 
memoirs. | 


401. Fish, Charles K. “Indirection, Irony, and the Two Endings of 
James's “The Story of a Masterpiece, ” pp. 241-243. The probable 
second ending of the story, urged on James by F. P. Church, editor of 
Galaxy, in which the story appeared, does away with James’s cherished 
indirect presentation employed in the first ending. James, however, made 
the best of a bad job and suffused the second ending with the kind of 
ironic detachment also discernible in some of his other stories. 


402. Gamer, Helena M. “Three New Versions of the Speculum Stul- 
torum” (rev.-art., two new translations of Nigel de Longo Campo’s 
Speculum Stultorum by G. W. Regenos and J. H. Mozley, and an edition 
by J. H. Mozley and R. R. Raymo), pp. 244-247. The translations, 
although not always accurate, and the new edition should facilitate studies 
in the origin and intent of the animal epics, whose long tradition begins 
with the Speculum, together with Ecbasis captivi per tropologiam and 
Ysengrinus by Nivardus. 


403. Wasiolek, Edward. “Anglo-American Empiricism and Literary 
Theory” (rev.-art., René Wellek, Concepts of Criticism, and Robert 
Weimann, “New Criticism” und die Entwicklung birgerlicher Literatur- 
wissenschaft), pp. 247-250. Wellek’s defense of period terms and 
Weimann’s basic observation that literature and literary criticism should 
not detach themselves from philosophical, social, and moral meanings 
(since language itself cannot be separated from them) should point the 
way out of the dilemma which some “New Critics” believe not to exist. 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


ΜΟΝΤΗ, CCXIX, February 1965. 


404. Levi, Peter. “The Death of Poets,” pp. 114-119. The reader οἵ 
poetry can never outgrow Eliot. Very little in him has become dated; his 
technical strength alone so far has defeated time. The reputation of 
Dame Edith Sitwell, on the other hand, is still controversial. Her poetry 
is so individual that no other poet can learn from it. It comes to life 
only when spoken. She has the most conscious ear of any poet of this 
generation. 


, CCXIX, April 1965. 


405. Gregor, Ian. ‘Towards a Christian Literary Criticism,” pp. 238-249. 
There is “no Christian literary criticism, but there are Christians who are 
literary critics, and whose Christianity is inevitably part of their criticism, 
as water can be part of a sponge.” | 
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, CCXIX, June 1965. 


406. MacKenzie, Norman H. “Gerard and Grace Hopkins: Some New 
Links,” pp. 347-350. No trace of any correspondence between Hopkins 
and his sister Grace, with whom he shared a special bond, namely, a love 
of music, had been known to exist until two letters (1883 and 1884) 
written to his sister by the poet, along with three autograph Mss of famil: 
iar poems, evidently sent to her to be set to music, were recently dis- 
covered. The Mss supply the exact date of the “Elwy” sonnet (May 23, 
1877) and bear the markings borrowed from music by which Hopkins 
wished to indicate how his verse was to be spoken aloud. 

| —Dougald B. MacEachen | 
NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXVIII:1, March 1965. | 
407. Brown, Theodore M. “Thoreau’s Prophetic Architectural Program,” 
pp. 3-20. In his belief that architectural form should be adapted to the 
environment and should express the life within, Thoreau anticipated the 
organicism of later thinkers like Frank Lloyd Wright. His interest in | 
such matters as “open planning” of interior space was also forward- | 
looking, as was his feeling for the visual quality of interior space. Though 
his cabin at Walden Pond was λαο) in a fashion that was even then | 
old-fashioned, his imaginative writing on architecture was not only a- 
criticism of 19th-century building but a statement of what it should be. 





408. . Albrecht, Robert C. “The Theological Response of the Transcen- 
dentalists to the Civil War,” pp. 21-24, In 1861 the transcendentalists, 
who had before the War represented varying degrees of religious radi- 
calism, all tended to become conservative. Like the orthodox, they 
viewed the War as God’s judgment, requiring remission by blood. Only 
Emerson continued to speak as he had previously: “We must get our- 
selves morally right. Nobody can help us.” ` - τ 


409. Hollis, C. Carroll. “A New England Outpost: As Revealed in 
Some Unpublished Letters of Emerson, Parker, and Alcott to Ainsworth 
Spofford,” pp. 65-85. The Cincinnati bookseller Ainsworth Spofford was 
an enthusiastic promoter of transcendentalism. In 1850, 1852, and 1860 
he supported Emerson’s lectures in Cincinnati; once he arranged for 
Theodore Parker to speak; once he and Emerson even tried to have 
Bronson Alcott perform. 


410. Aaron, Daniel. “Howells’ ‘Maggie, ” pp. 85-90. One of William 
Dean Howells’s Suburban Sketches (1871) concerns a “fallen woman,” 
an Irish girl who has drowned herself and whose body is recovered as a 
certain “literary soul” watches. Uneasily withholding all compassion, 
Howells dramatizes certain sordid details. The piece “may be read as a 
promise of the more relentless realism of the future.” 
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411. Lemay, J. A. Leo. “Jonson and Milton: Two Influences in Oakes’s 
Elegie,” pp. 90-92. Urian Oakes’s poem Απ Elegie upon the Death of 
‘he Reverend Mr. Thomas Shepard . . . (Cambridge, 1677) shows clear 
Ἱερεπάεησε upon such ος as Jonson’s “Epitaph on Elizabeth, L.H.” 
ind “To the Memory of .. . William Shakespeare” and Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes. | 

—D. M. Murray 


NEW REPUBLIC, CLII:13, March 27, 1965. 


412. Smith, William Jay. ‘The Bluestocking of New England” (rev.-art., 
Martha Bacon, Purtan Promenade), pp. 22-24, 26. New England women 
writers in the 18th and 19th centuries were typically nonconformist in 
their views, and inclined to treat disaster and death in their subject matter. 
Phillis Wheatley was a Negro slave who avoided reflecting her wretched 
ife in her heroic couplets. Lydia Sigournay was voluminous and senti- 
mental (bad in a grand way), Catherine Beecher was a minister’s daugh- 
'er with independent religious views, and Delia Bacon was the notorious 
Baconian. 


, CLII:16, April 17, 1965. 


413. Anderson, Quentin. “The Critic and Imperial Consciousness’ (τεν.- 
urt., Van Wyck Brooks, An Autobiography), pp. 15-17. The young Van 
Wyck Brooks (especially of America’s Coming-of-Age, 1915) made an 
mportant contribution to the definition of American culture, but already 
showed some tendency to identify himself with his biographical subjects. 
The older Brooks (of Makers and Finders, 1936-1952) failed because 
nis impulse “to impersonate figures in the past” destroyed his perspective 
of American literary history, which he viewed in terms of one writer's 
nfluencing another instead of the “imperial consciousness” or independ- 
ence of an Emerson or Henry James. 


414. Wain, John. “The Education of Lytton Strachey” (rev.-art., Lytton 
Strachey, Spectatorial Essays), pp. 20-22. In his early (pre-1914) 
anonymous articles for the Spectator, Lytton Strachey surprises us by 
sounding conventionally Edwardian, particularly in his acceptance of the 
outlook of his society (military as well as literary) and in his Macaulay- 
like style. 


415. Johnson, Gerald W. ‘The Phenomenon Called Mencken” (rev.-art., 
H. L. Mencken: The American Scene, ed. by Huntington Cairns), pp. 
32-33. Cairns adds to our knowledge of Mencken by showing that his 
heretical Method was really just an attack on pious fraud. Two basic 
problems remain for biographers to explain: that Mencken’s Method was 
really “dramaturgy as a mode of communication” and that as a political 
analyst he was a “calamity.” 
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, CLII:22, May 29, 1965. 


416. Featherstone, Joseph L. “Mrs. Wharton and Mr. James” (rev.-art., 
Millicent Bell, Edith Wharton and Henry James: The Story of Their 
Friendship), pp. 21-24. Although James would have made a typical 
Wharton hero, and she “a classic James heroine,” they were very 
different from one another as novelists and had little influence on 
each other. Unlike him, she was historical and social in her picture of 
American society and wrote best when she was exposing the graceless and 
soul-destroying New York of the turn of the century out of which 
emerged the “heroes” whom she personally fled. 


, CLIT:26, June 26, 1965. 


417. Howe, Irving. “Hardy as a ‘Modern Novelist, ” pp. 19-22. Jude 
the Obscure is a “modern” novel in at least four ways, the fundamental 
one being psychological characterization. Jude is new, even in Thomas 
Hardy, because of his conflicting inner drives; and Sue Bridehead with 
her active mind but mute senses is a prototype of the modern woman. 
Jude’s hopeless aspirations for higher education and his failure to find a 
private niche in society with Sue reflect a historic moment that antiquates 
earlier British novels. Structurally the novel depends on “concentrated 
vignettes rather than worked-up dramatic scenes.” The resulting tragedy 
is modern rather than classical, depending not on a catharsis but on the 
terror of human waste. 


418. Kauffmann, Stanley. “Sense and Sensibility” (rev.-art., Elizabeth 
Spencer, Knights and Dragons), pp. 27-28. The modern novel of sensi- 
bility has run its course. Even when Virginia Woolf created it as a protest 
against Naturalism, it was really a late development of Romanticism. 
Nowadays the internal world has proved too large and too subtle for 
such treatment: the basic weakness of Elizabeth Spencer’s book is the 
Woolfian style. 

—William H. Magee 


NEW STATESMAN, January 8, 1965. 


419, Pritchett, V. 5. “Exquisite Burdens,” pp. 42-43. Arnold Bennett 
had no general ideas. His impersonality was passive and flat, though 
dandyism and aestheticism touch his writing. The moral energy of his 
people is his distinctive interest. In all Bennett’s leading characters there 
is a gleam, a sense of wonder at their own existence. His realism 
devitalized people emotionally but raised their moral dignity. 


420. “Eliot and an Age of Fiction,” p. 47. Eliot made a continual 
surrender to things that he believed more valuable than past accomplish- 
ments. His work has integrity, coherence, and ος of formid- 
able weight. There is an interpenetration, in his best poetry, of terror and 
tranquillity. His rage for order is counterbalanced by a profound feeling 
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for disorder. Having no influence on poetic style, his only influence was 
excellent poetry. His criticism has had direct influence and many imita- 
tions. That he was neither a novelist nor a critic of fiction in the age of 
the novel makes his achievement more vulnerable and more impressive. 


, January 29, 1965. 


421. Jacobson, Dan. ‘Commonwealth Literature: Out of Empire,” pp. 
153-154. It would be worth inquiring why imperialism left little mark 
on English literature. Defoe was alone in writing of the settling and 
exploitation of wild places in Robinson Crusoe; other writers saw the 
colonies as places to which people went or from which they returned. 
The Romantics unwittingly encouraged the attitudes and prepossessions 
of imperialism. Mistah Kurtz in The Heart of Darkness marks the 
extreme of romantic imperialism, but Conrad was not really English nor 
was the story set in English territories. Defoe, Conrad, Forster, Disraeli, 
Kipling, Orwell, and Waugh comprise the small group of writers about 
the colonies. 


422. Achebe, Chinua. “The Novelist as Teacher,” pp. 161-162. Africans 
learned from European artists that they lived on the fringe of society. 
Now in emerging nations some are too eager for hostility. African 
readers are young; they regard an author as a teacher. The author has an 
opportunity for educating and has a revolution to espouse: to help 
African society regain a belief in itself and put away complexes of 
denigration and self-abasement. 


423. Bryden, Ronald. “On the Margin,” pp. 162-163. Colonial litera- 
ture falsified its perspective to suggest a metropolitan literature with 
something exotic added. Writing on the margins of history, Americans 
tried to visualize themselves from history's center. One’s position in 
respect of centers is part of one’s reality and literary vision. Mass com- 
munication makes Americans more provincial, but imagination makes one 
central to one’s own world. There is a private self beyond the one defined 
by history. Colonials must admit deprivation in order to claim equality 


of opportunity. 


, February 5, 1965. 


424. Kermode, Frank. “Herzog,” pp. 200-201. The Dangling Man of 
Saul Bellow has too square a diagnosis of alienation, Bellow’s usual 
vivacity and inventive power being hard to find. The change came in 
The Adventures of Augie March, a trae comedy of intellect. In all 
 Bellow’s novels the hero is burdened by a special quest. There are the 
_excitements of not thinking straight; the heroes try to sort out their 
thoughts. Various devices are used for this sorting: letters in Herzog, 
the character Tankin in Sezze the Day, the fantasy in Henderson the Rain 
King. Herzog, trying to sort out Herzog, touches bottom and finds 
health in himself while hating civilization. 
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-, February 19, 1965. 


425. Kermode, Frank. “Eliots Dream,” pp. 280-281. Eliot’s farewell 
to poetry in “Little Gidding” has Yeatsian guilt, remorse, and purgation. 
His greatness will rest on his fruitful recognition of disorder. The Waste 
Land is the image of imperial catastrophe, a disaster rather than a pattern. 
The poem resists an imposed order. Eliot’s residual humanism denies the 
validity of frames of reference and requires an irregular metaphysic for 
the control of man’s irrational powers. He knew that art, remaking 
reality, denies the consolations of form. His is the reality of “decreation,’’ 
and the true order of the waste land resists synthesis. | 


, February 26, 1965. 


426. O’Brien, Conor Cruise. ‘Yeats and Fascism,” pp. 319-322. Still 
advocating force in 1934 after the Blue Shirt breakup, Yeats was as near to 
being a Fascist as his situation and the country permitted. He was inter- 
ested in contemporary politics, not in an 18th-century aristocracy, as 
critics suggest. He was not, as Orwell implies, a squeamish person in 
politics. Yeats defended the liberty of the artist, the liberty of Ireland, 
and the liberty of his caste. Detached from politics, which normally has 
no place for exotics, from 1903 to 1916 and from 1928 to 1933, he 
returned when the situation was propitious for Fascism; and between 
1937 and 1939 Anglophobia and authoritarianism pushed him toward it. 


427. Pritchett, V. S. “Hash or Ragoo” (rev.-art., Andrew Wright, 
Henry Fielding: Mask and Feast), p. 324. Fielding wanted to impose an 
artificial, generous veneer on an ugly society. The classical method of 
creating “free character” is, as he said, by “ ‘masquerade plain’ ” and then 
* hash seasoned.’” His is the unlikely achievement of presenting the 
whole of English life in panorama and movement. He captures the sense 
of movement by arresting it; he delights us because of his superiority and 
his. resources of irony and laughter. He is thoroughly English in his ego- 
centricity. 


, March 5, 1965. 


428. Chatterji, Nimai. “A Letter from Eliot,” p. 361. Eliot wrote in 
1955 that the objective correlative must satisfy the reader or theatrical 
onlooker that it is the equivalent of the author’s feelings. It does not 
exhaust all the emotional overtones conveyed by the incantation of verse. 


429. Pritchett, V. S. “Pickled Polemic? (rev.-art., Samuel Butler, 
Ernest Pontifex), p. 365. The interest of The Way of All Flesh [of which 
this work is an expanded version} has faded. It is a collection of essays 
hung on a few events in a Victorian upbringing. A prosaic footnote, it 
has one brilliant portrait in Christina. Ernest is as self-regarding, self- 
complacent, and locally-minded as his father. He emerges by an effort 
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of unconscious will, evolutionary not Oedipal, anticipating the modern 
novel. Butler’s recourse to crankiness, originality, and pugnaciousness as 
a defence against his own fears absorbed too much energy from his 
writing. 


, March 26, 1965. 


430. Ricks, Christopher. “The Three Lives of Robert Lowell,” pp. 496- 
497, Lowell’s poems have three contexts: personal experience, the social- 
political web, and the outer context, historical, literary, and religious. 
Those in For the Union Dead. combine the three contexts; hitherto each 
collection has excluded one. Both Lowell and Samuel Johnson write with 
a physical force about the body politic, and both are masters of the 
glacial, the heated, and the poisonous. Lowell persuades us of his pity 
for monsters. re 


, April 2, 1965. 


431. Pritchett, V. S. “The Mysteries of John Cowper Powys,” pp. 534- > 
535. His admirers delight in the poet-novelist or the mystical essayist 
with scholar-gypsy charm. His romance is more acceptable than his 
realism. “Powyian’ utterances from the firmament are followed by 
tedious realism and bathos. The pretty folk world of Wolf Solent and 
A Glastonbury Room has to coalesce with educated pryings into first 
causes, Ultimate Evil, Welsh pre-history, and philanderings with the 
Grail. His seeking after psychic sensations is his special virtue, and he 
responds to feeling in its formative or decaying stages. 


, April 16, 1965. 


432. Ricks, Christopher. “Davie’s Pound,” p. 610. Donald Davie in 
writing of Pound is soft on his basic poetic decisions and principles. Davie 
salvages Pound’s careless use of history as an artistic proportion between 
historical material and myth material. But the history is hollow; the 
myths remain uncorroborated in our feelings by any perceptions Pound 
gives in the poems. Davie quotes Pound’s attack on those who mistake 
the eye for the mind in imagery; but poetry should appeal to both. The 
verse line (which Pound emphasized against the verse member or verse 
paragraph) Davie justifies by its slackening, which permits impetus with 
independence of members. But both impetus and poise of the separate 
members are found in a real master of poetry. 


, May 14, 1965. 


433. Kermode, Frank. “Rammel,” pp. 765-766. “Rammel” occurs fre- 
quently in Alan Sillitoe’s books. It conveys strength with sweetness, 
violence with a sexual note, a background of urban-industrial waste, and 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. The heroes with their respect for 
books and ideas move out of the world of “rammel” to a world purged of 
it after climactic fights with rivals and husbands; they end in action on 
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behalf of the militant proletariat. The Death of William Posters 15 a 
paradigm of the story of such heroes. Its style of habitual violence 
dangerously stretches its prose like the emotionalism of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. Sillitoe’s dream of the killing of Bill Posters, appearing at the 
same moment as Mailer’s American Dream, can be compared with 
Mailer’s richer, more relaxed rhetoric and control over emblematic situa- 
tion and imagery. Sillitoe’s realism is preferable, but Mailer sounds right. 


, June 4, 1965. 


434, Pritchett, V. S. “Encounters with Yeats,” pp. 879-880. [This 
personal reminiscence recounts various meetings with Yeats from 1923 


on. } 
—Roger E. Wiehe 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XII:3, March 1965. 


435. Britton, G. C. “The Characterization of the Vikings in “The Battle 
-of .Maldon, ” pp. 85-87. An artistry hitherto insufficiently explored 
shows the author of this poem to have been master of, rather than slave 
to, any convention. By deliberately dehumanizing and not individual- 
izing the Vikings, he makes them “an unnamed threat, the more terrify- 
ing because the less human, the less defined.” Not an‘ appeaser, the 
messenger craftily both threatens Bryhtnoth and appeals to his sense of 
responsibility. In this incident the poet deliberately sanctions Bryhtnoth’s 
choice of fighting over paying tribute; subsequently, however, Bryhtnoth 
faces a true dilemma in having (like Beowulf) to choose between personal 
glory and duty to his people. Hero and leader must play “irreconcilable” 
roles, and in this fact lies the tragedy of both. 


436. Hill, Betty. “Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum MS. McLean 123,” 
pp. 87-90. [Bibliographical and historical details are supplied about this 
late 13th-century Ms that clarify problems about the several hands and 
dates of individual texts. | | 


437. Hardy, Adelaide. “Nicholas Bozon and a Middle English Com- 
plaint,” pp. 90-91. Bozon’s compilation Contes Moralizés (c. 1320) may 
have been a source for a beast-fable in Ms Harley 913 (also early 14th 
century) about the evils of bribery. 


438. Manzalaoui, Mahmoud. “ ‘Maiden in the Mor Lay’ and the 
Apocrypha,” pp. 91-92. Details of the prophet fasting amid flowers and 
receiving visions (2 Esdras, 9 and 10) parallel details in this medieval 
poem (Bodleian Ms Rawlinson D.913). The poet’s meaning and 
intention remain moot. | 


439. Blake, N. F. “The ‘Noble Lady’ in Caxton’s “The Book of the 
Knyght of the Towre,’” pp. 92-93. Internal evidence suggests that the 
unidentified “noble lady” of Caxton’s prologue was Elizabeth Woodville, 
the former queen. 
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440. Best, M. R. “A Note on the Songs in Lyly’s Plays,” pp. 93-94. 
G. K. Hunter is right in believing (Jobn Lyly: The Humanist as 
Courtier, appendix) that Blount went to the music library of the Paul’s 
choir “for the songs first appearing in his 1632 edition.” Four songs 
antedating 1632 may, as J. R. Moore and M. H. Dodds have suggested, 
be related to those published by Blount that year; if true, this relationship 
reinforces Professor Hunter’s theory, for Marston, Dekker, and Percy 
(reputed authors of three) and Ravenscroft (publisher of one) were all 
connected in various ways with the Paul’s boys. 


441. Davison, Peter H. “Richard and Hal—‘Effeminate’ Princes,” pp. 
94-95. Daniel's description of Richard H (Civil Wars, Book I, Stanza 
70) and Shakespeare’s of Prince Hal (RH V.iti. 10) both use the 
words wanton and effeminate (i.e. “self-indulgent” or “voluptuous’’). 
In Daniel’s work Shakespeare may therefore have seen a similarity to his 
conception of Hal. 


442. McKeen, David B. “Hotspur’s Comparison: A French Analogue,” 
p. 95. A French poem copied in the 16th century into a volume of 
Ariosto’s Cassaria now in the library of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
demonstrates that a proverbial linking of railing wives with defective 
chimneys and leaky roofs (all three causing an exodus from the dwelling) 
existed in the poetry of a French school. Shakespeare used a form of this 
linking in I H. IV Ili. 159-61. 


443. Walter, J. H. “‘In a Little Room’: Shakespeare and Chapman,” 
pp. 95-96. Scholars considering Touchstone’s words in «4.1.1, Mii. 
12-13 (“strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room” ) 
might well look at Chapman’s Ovid’s Banquet of Sense, stanzas 49 and 57 
of which contain the phrases “struck dead” and “riches in a little room.” 
It is significant that Shakespeare’s dialogue at this point alludes to Ovid. 
Perhaps Chapman’s poem rather than Marlowe’s Jew of Malta Li. 37 
(the conventional ascription) was in his mind. | 


444, Lees, F. N. “George Meredith and Othello,” p. 96. The view of 
Othello as an egotist (put forth in our time, for example, by T. S. Eliot 
and F. R. Leavis) and deplored by J. Dover Wilson (letter to the Times, 
Oct. 14, 1964) was held by Meredith, who links him several times with 
Willoughby Patterne in The Egoist. 


445. Rossiter-Smith, H. “‘Ripeness Is All” p. 97. This phrase (Lear 
V.ii. 11) may be a hitherto unnoticed reference to Cicero’s “Old men 
die by a certain ripeness .. .” in De Senectute Sec. 71. 


446. Meagher, John C. “King Lear, I. iv: “Exit an Attendant, ” pp. 97- 
98. “At least two and perhaps all four” editorial additions of this stage 
direction in Lear liv. are erroneously made; the point is that the servants, 
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obeying Goneril’s instruction (made specifically to Oswald) do πο! exit 
to carry out Lear’s orders. 


447, Wood, James O. “Lady Macbeth’s Secret Weapon,” pp. 98-100. 
The crossbow, not a musical instrument, is implied in Lady Macbeth’s 
direction, “But screw your courage to the sticking place” (Macb. Ivi. 
60). Not only Holinshed but John Leslie’s De Origine Moribus et Rebus 
Gestis Scotorum (1578). provided Shakespeare with material; various 
other passages in Mach. suggest a debt to the Latin work. 


448. Eccles, C. M. “Shakespeare and Jacques Amyot: Sonnet LV and 
Coriolanus,’ pp. 100-102. Both Sonnet LV and Cor. are indebted to 
North’s translation of Amyot’s foreword to Plutarch’s Lives—the sonnet 
for the idea of history’s providing immortality for the great; the play for 
two passages, one showing how reading history can dispel grief and cure 
disease, the other disclaiming desire for praise as a motive for valor. 
Sicinius’s criticism of Coriolanus’s pride (Li. 254-256) provides dramatic 
irony when read with Amyot’s observation that honor accompanies virtue 
naturally, for by his words Sicinius unwittingly testifies to Coriolanus’s 
modesty. Assuming that Shakespeare read Amyot’s foreword once when 
writing the sonnets and again for the play explains a similarity of image 
noted by Tucker Brooke in both the sonnet and the play, the image 
involving unswept dust on time or stone (Cor. IL iii. 126 and Sonnet 
LV, Z. 4). 


449. Levin, Richard. “Middleton's Way with Names in A Chaste Maid 
in Cheapside,” pp. 102-103. The contrast between the names of Kix and 
Touchwood is not between soft and hard, but between dead and viable. 
Further proof that Middleton associated Kix with kex (saplessness in 
plants—i.e., masculine impotence) is found in A Trick to Catch the Old 
One. The name of Moll’s father, Yellowhammer, describes his occupation 
of goldsmith and, as slang for a gold coin, indicates his considerable 
interest in money. As an epithet of abuse, the word may function iron- 
ically in Allwit’s visit to Yellowhammer in IV.i. Middleton did not 
devise the name Allwit: Marston had used it in The Malcontent IV.~. 
[See William Power's series, ““Middleton’s Way with Names,” N & Q 
for Jan.-May 1960, for supplementary material. ] 


450. Huddlestone, Eugene L. “The Spanish Gipsy and La Gitanilla: An 
Unnoticed Borrowing,” pp. 103-104. No one has noticed that a scene in 
Middleton’s Spanish Gipsy (Ili. 202-203) parallels one in Cervantes’s 
La Gitanilla. In both a folded paper containing verses and a gold coin is 
said to contain two souls. 


451. Crum, Margaret. “A Manuscript of Ford’s Perkin Warbeck: An 
Additional Note,” pp. 104-105. In several details (possibly matters of 
convention or common knowledge), Rawlinson Ms poet. 122 in the 
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Bodleian, discussed by Donald K. Anderson, Jr., in N & Q for Sept. 1963 
[AES for Jan. 1964, Item 1701 resembles the 1714 reprint more than it 
does the 1634 Quarto. This seems to have been the prompt-copy, with 
the work of copying divided among four hands for speed. 


, XI1: 4, April 1965. 


452. Hoffman, Richard L. “Mercury, Argus, and Chaucer’s Arcite: 
Canterbury Tales I (A) 1384-90,” pp. 128-129. Scholars have been at 
great pains to identify Chaucer's source for the scene in Part II of the 
“Knight’s Tale” in which Mercury appears to Arcite in a dream, but have 
not really proved a specific debt to De Reptu Proserperinae, the Ovidius 
moralizatus of Berchorius or the Libellus de deorum imaginibus, tenta- 
tive sources. No one has sought to explain the specific context in 
Chaucer: Mercury slaying Argus. Chaucer meant his audience to remem- 
ber the myth in Metamorphoses 1: 668-721 and see a parallel with his 
story: just as Mercury in Ovid puts Argus to sleep by the power of speech 
(in order to kill him), so in Chaucer he uses his eloquence to persuade 
Arcite to return to Athens—and death. 


453. Waldo, Tommy Ruth. “‘Mimesis’: Usages Antedating O.E.D.,” 
pp. 129-120. Mimesis and several other [unnamed] terms of rhetoric 
antedate their date of earliest use shown in OED, mimesis going back at 
least to 1550; OED gives 1650. 


454. Whiting, Paul R. “Two Notes on George Herbert,” pp. 130-131. 
(1) In explicating Stanza 51 of Herbert’s The Sacrifice, neither William 
Empson nor Rosemund Tuve has perceived that Herbert went beyond 
merely restating a traditional concept, Christ replacing the fruit stolen 
by Eve. Whereas Adam plucked the fruit from the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, Herbert’s Christ climbs the tree of life (also in Eden). 
The former tree brought death; the latter, life, through Christ. (2) 
Scholars discussing the musical imagery in “Easter” have failed to 
perceive the full extension of Herbert’s figure in the lines, “His stretched 
sinews taught all strings, what key/ Is best to celebrate this most high 
day.” Seventeenth-century “church music was in the highest key of all”; 
one stretched the strings of a lute not only to tune the instrument “but, 
specifically, to reach a key high enough” to celebrate this high feast 
adequately. 


455. Hasan, Masoodul. “The Date of ‘Solomon’s Recantation,’”’ pp. 
131-133. Internal evidence in Soliloquy ΠῚ (H, 176) of Quarles’s poem 
suggests allusions to the economic distress and political differences of 
early 1639. Grosart erred in assigning the poem to the early 1630's. 
Seeming ambiguities in Soliloquy XII can be resolved if we assume that 
the lines (II, 189) are a digression, addressed not to the poet but to an 
imaginary listener, and referring perhaps to his own son, John. The whole 
poem, a paraphrase of Ecclesiastes, was probably written during the first 
half of 1639. 
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456. Erskine-Hill, H. H. “Edmund Waller and Samuel Butler: Two 
Poetic Debts to Hall’s ‘Occasionall Meditations, ” pp. 133-134. Waller 
is indebted to Joseph Hall’s Meditation 110 for his image of the aged 
body as a ruined house (in his poem, “Of the Last Verses in the Book”), 
and Butler to Meditation 32 for the image, in Hudibras (1, Canto 1) of 
the dark lantern that lights the way only for its bearer. 


457. Bately, Janet M. “Dryden and Branded Words,” pp. 134-139. 
Seeking “correctness,” in the second edition of the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy Dryden changed three words—-garboil (to disorders), wench (to 
mistress), and prevail (to make use of). In the 1680’s the first word 
seems to have been shunned in polite usage; the second, unsuited to the 
tone of the piece or undesirably ambiguous; the third, possibly obsolescent, 
undesirably foreign, or simply less effective than its replacement. Dis- 
cussions of all three by contemporary lexicographers show an emergent 
interest in word-status. 


458. Davies, H. Neville. “Dryden’s AH for Love and Thomas May's 
The Tragedie of Cleopatra Queen of Ægypt; pp. 139-144. Dryden's 
preface to All for Love implies three types of source: general dramatic 
model (here, the Greek); “stile' (here Shakespeare, but not narrowly 
Antony); and plot (here, the English Cleopatra plays). For his plot, 
Dryden was indebted in Act I “and perhaps also in his conclusion’ to 
May’s drama of Cleopatra, published in 1639 and 1654. [His further 
debt to two Cleopatra plays by Sedley and one by Fletcher and Massinger 
will be the subject of a subsequent article.} “The importance of Shake- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra as a source for All for Love has been 
exaggerated.” 


459. Riffe, Nancy Lee. ‘Eighteenth-Century Translations of Milton into 
Latin,” p. 144. In the 1740’s three translations of Milton into Latin 
appeared, unnoticed to now: portions of I Penseroso, in the Publick 
Register for Feb. 7, 1741; of Paradise Lost in the London Magazine for 
Sept. 1741; and the whole of the song on May morning, expanded from 
10 to 14 lines, in the Museum for June 7, 1746. 


460. Boddy, Margaret. “The Manuscripts and Printed Editions of the 
Translation of Virgil Made by Richard Maitland, Fourth Earl of Lauder- 
dale, and the Connexion with Dryden,” pp. 144-150. Textual evidence 
shows that nine Mss existed of Lauderdale’s translation of the Aeneid, 
extant ones showing considerable variation; an early version was sent to 
Dryden. Changes in two late Mss suggest that Lauderdale had a copy of 
Dryden’s translation before him as he revised. [Bibliographical evidence 
is presented. } 


, X1I:5, May 1965. 


461. Boas, L. 5. “Edward Dowden, the Esdailes, and the Shelleys,” pp. 
163-166. Ignored after Harriet Shelley's death in 1816, the “Esdaile 
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Notebook” came to light in the 1880’s through Dowden’s query of 
Charles Esdaile, elder son of Ianthe Shelley Esdaile, concerning new 
material for a biography of Shelley. Subsequent correspondence between 
Dowden and the Esdailes saw the family seeking to protect Harriet West- 
brook’s good name; in 1886, Dowden secured their recollections of Eliza 
Westbrook, Harriet’s sister. On the whole, relations between Dowden and 
the Esdailes remained cordial; but in 1890, when Dowden requested a 
second loan of the notebook to include its poems in an edition of Shelley, 
Charles refused the request, his mother having asked that nothing from it 
be published. (To be continued) 


462. Burrow, John. ` “The Wanderer’: Lines 73-87,” pp. 166-168. 
By re-examining syntax, one can read these lines as a brief “three-part 
‘meditation’ on the end of the world, the sequence . . . being: anticipa- 
tion of the last day, contemplation of present decay, and recollection of the 
Flood.” A parallel exists in Wulfstan’s Homilies. 


. 
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463. Fisher, Ruth M. “ ‘Cosyn’ and ‘Cosynage’: Complicated Punning in 
Chaucer’s ‘Shipman’s Tale’?” pp. 168-170. French fabliaux, specifically 
several of the Cent nouvelles nouvelles (c. 1456) provide an analogy for 
Chaucer’s punning use of cosyn (cousine-cozen) and cosynage, with the 
two meanings of deceive and mistress. Chaucer had three meanings in 
mind for cousin (cousine): friend, dupe or cuckold, and mistress. 


464. Steadman, John M. “Champier and the ‘Altercatio Hadriani’: 
Another Chaucer Analogue,” p. 170. Chaunticleer’s exact words, Mulier 
est hominis confusio, appear in two Mss (13th and 15th centuries) of the 
Altercatio Hadriani ο. et Secundi philosophi and in Simphorien 
Champier’s La nef des princes (1525). Champier’s work draws upon 
Secundus’s reply to Hadrian in the Altercatio. 


465. Huttar, Charles A. '' ‘Forsake Me Neuer for No New’: A Note 
on Wyatt’s Poetic Diction,” pp. 170-172. A cliché by the 1550's, this 
thought (zew meaning a person) occurs at least four times in Wyatt. It 
seems to have been poetic diction in Tudor times. 


466. Bentley, G. Ε., Jr. “A Collection of Prosaic William Blakes,” pp. 
172-178. Obtaining accurate information about Blake is complicated by 
the existence, in the London of his time, of at least 23 men bearing his 
name. [Detailed information on three of these and snippets of data on 
the rest are supplied. } 


467. Goldman, Arnold. “Blake and the Roscoes,” pp. 178-182. In 
suggesting Blake’s “To Spring,” William Stanley Roscoe’s “Το Spring, 
on the Banks of the Cam” (published 1834) is of interest as an early 
19th-century imitation when Blake was generally ignored or unknown. 
Roscoe and his father, William, both of Liverpool, headed the subscrip- 
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tion list for The Grave, illustrated by etchings after Blake (1808). The 
elder Roscoe, himself a poet and collector of engravings, probably met 
Blake on a visit to London in 1782; no extant copy of Blake’s Poetical 
Sketches, however, can be traced to the Roscoes. 


468. Paden, W. D., and Gerhard H. W. Zuther. “Blake's Jerusalem, 
Plate 28: A Further Correction,” pp. 182-183. Showing a man and 
woman coupled, this plate in its early state “is more frank and more 
definite than anyone has perceived”; two phallic symbols also appear. 
David Erdman’s correction of previous descriptions (Studies in Bibliog- 
raphy, 1964, pp. 18-20) fails to perceive fully what is being shown. 


469. Rawson, C. J. “ ‘Ida’s Shady Brow’: Parallels to Blake,” p. 183. 
The three words of this phrase, in the first line of Blake’s “To the 
Muses,” can be found in Parnell’s “The Judgment of Paris” and Dryden’s 
“Aesacus Transformed into a Cormorant.” The thought of the phrase is 
found also in Ovid, Homer (specifically Pope’s Iliad), Milton, and 
Latin poetry. 


470. Adlard, John. “Drunkenness at the Mills in Blake’s ‘Milton, ” pp 
183-184. The drunken servants of Satan’s mills may be identified with 
the habitually drunken compositors of Joseph Seagrave, printer for Hayley, 
Blake's patron at the time. 


471. Keith, Sara. “Gruesome Examples for Children: The Real Purpose 
of Mr. Fairchild,” pp. 184-185. The purpose of the father (in Mrs. Mary 
Martha Sherwood’s The History of the Fairchild Family [1818}) in 
taking his children (who had quarreled and used words of hate) to see 
the gibbeted corpse of a man hanged for murder has been consistently 
missed. Mr. Fairchild sought by this gruesome sight, to teach the children 
what hatred is and may ultimately produce. Vol. H (1842) places more 
emphasis on love than on fear, and when the original work was reprinted 
in 1876, the children’s quarrel had been rendered less violent, the words 
of hate omitted. Thus in this edition the gibbet scene “is unrelated to the 
situation.” 


472. Hall, Roland. “The Diction of John Stuart Mill-——IX,” pp. 188- 
194. The list is continued of words, word-compounds, and phrases in 
Mill not found in OED or used by Mill in senses not shown therein. 


, XII:6, June 1965. 


473. Stanley, Earl G. “The Search for Anglo-Saxon Paganism—VII,” 
pp. 203-207. Late 19th- and early 20th-century scholars looked for 
allusions to pagan deities made overtly in OE literature or hidden beneath 
a Christian veneer, often emphasizing the incidental to prove their point. 
More recent scholars, properly skeptical of this approach, have recognized 
the truly Christian element in this literature. (To be continued) 
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474, Banks, R. A. “Some Anglo-Saxon Prayers from British Museum 
MS. Cotton Galba A. XIV,” pp. 207-213. Three conclusions may be 
drawn from an examination of these prayers, previously unpublished: 
their compiler probably knew well a collectar unlike surviving ones but 
based on Alcuin’s work; a debased form of OE verse described by A. 
McIntosh existed “in the eleventh century probably at Winchester’; a 
scribe-compiler of a book of hours “might select and adapt his material 
for his own use” freely. 


475. Hoffman, Richard L. “Ovid’s Argus and Chaucer,” pp. 212-216. 
Lines 235-378 of “The Wife of Bath’s Prologue” are indebted not only 
to the Roman de la Rose but, ultimately, to Ovid—the Amores Il.iv. and 
the story of Io in Metamorphoses I. 568-746. The Argus myth, alluded 
to by the Wife, enriches Chaucer’s meaning both here and in “The 
Merchant's Tale,” the point being that the most careful guardian can be 
tricked. 


476. Steensma, Robert C. “Swifts Model for Lord Monodi,” pp. 216- 
217. Swift modeled Lord Monodi (in Book H THI] of Gulliver's 
Travels) on Sir William Temple. Evidence includes parallels with 
Temple’s political career, his views on earlier societies, his estate at Moor 
Park, and his opinions about science and progress. 


477. Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Pope’s Grotto and Wookey Hole,” pp. 217- 
218. A guide to the cave at Wookey Hole, “between Bath and Glaston- 
bury,” has said that soldiers shot down stalactites two centuries ago for 
Pope to use in decorating his grotto at Twickenham. Does any factual 
evidence exist to support this charge of vandalism against Pope? 


478. Tucker, S. I. “Dr. Johnson Misread?” p. 218. Charles Stuart, in a 
pseudonymous letter "το the spurious Siar’ in 1789, ridiculed those who 
called William Pitt the zznzaculate minister but added (quite erroneously) 
that since zmaculate also might mean improper, it might be applicable 
after all. Did Stuart misread Johnson’s dictionary, which noted Shake- 
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speare’s “improper” use of immaculate to mean limpid? 


479. Knapp, Lewis M. “Comments on Smollett by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Birch,” pp. 218-221. Letters from Birch to Philip Yorke, second Earl of 
Hardwicke, reveal a blindness toward Smollett’s literary gifts and an 
increasing dislike of him based on political, national, and personal 
prejudices. They reinforce our view of Smollett as a man capable of 
arousing violent antipathies. 


480. Klukoff, Philip J. “A Smollett Attribution in the ‘Critical Review,’ ” 

. 221. Passages in a letter from Smollett to Thomas Bontain on Decem- 
ber 10, 1759, and in Roderick Random, Chap. 2, parallel one in the 
editorial preface to the Critical Review for January 1761. Did Smollett 
write the latter? 
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481. Jones, K. R. “Letters of Dr. Burney to Richard Cox, Army Agent,” 
pp. 221-225. Two letters by Fanny Burney’s father to Cox in 1794 and 
1796 reflect unease at bad management of domestic and foreign affairs 
by the government. 


482, Werkmeister, Lucyle. “Collins and the London Daily Press, 1788- 
1798,” pp. 225-227. The interest in dead poets that began in the 178075 
saw London newspapers give considerable praise to Collins between 1788 
and 1798, the last mentions of him having to do with his monument 
erected in 1795 in the church at Chichester. 


483. Boas, L. S. “Edward Dowden, the Esdailes, and the Shelleys,” pp. 
227-231. JI—The Shelleys: Sir Percy Shelley and his wife worked 
closely with Dowden, their choice for “official” biographer of Shelley, 
who would present him as a “good” man justified in leaving his wife; 
both of them regarded Harriet as having been unfaithful to him. On 
publication of the biography in 1886, they congratulated Dowden and 
predicted great and lasting fame for his work. 


—— P XII:7, July 1965. 


484, Hill, Betty. “Problems in the ‘Clee’ Place-Names of Shropshire,” 
pp. 242-245. Rather than coming from words meaning sheepfolds, open 
downs, or clay (previous views), clee as a component of Shropshire 
place-names more probably is derived from OE cleo or clea, meaning 
claws, at least some of the local hills being claw-shaped. 


485. Sisam, Celia. “ ‘Ne Saltou Neuer, Leuedi,' ” pp. 245-246. Faced 
with a blank space in a Ms page, a 13th-century scribe chose to fill it 
with various ME verses. The ten lines resulting represent snatches of 
three songs and not a coherent poem, although in 1935 they were published 
as the latter, in Leeds Studies in English, by Brace Dickins. [The title 
of the present article is the first line of the ten.] 


486. Hall, Roland. “The Diction of John Stuart Mill—xX,” pp. 246-254. 
[ The list is concluded of words, word-compounds, and phrases in Mill 
but omitted from OED, post-dated, or marked rare there. ] 


487. Martin, C. G. “A Coleridge Reminiscence in Yeats’s ‘A Prayer for 
My Daughter, ” pp. 258-260. Yeats may have remembered Coleridge's 
phrase, “one bright perpetual Spring” and adapted it to “one dear 
perpetual place” in stanza six. A further and more distant parallel 
involves the original context of Coleridge’s ten-line poem, in an essay on 
the evils of the slave trade: as humanitarian liberals, both men feared 
conditions that would slow or reverse human progress, and both con- 
nected the religious and secular. 
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488. Goodwin, K. L. “Some Corrections to Standard Biographies of 
Yeats,” pp. 260-262. Joseph Hone’s W. B. Yeats: 1865-1939 and A. 
Norman Jeffares’s W. B. Yeats, Man and Poet, both issued in corrected 
reprints in 1962, still contain errors. Hone to the contrary, Ezra Pound 
studied at the University of Pennsylvania and Hamilton College, not at 
Columbia; he first met Yeats in 1909, not 1898 (when he first visited 
Europe) and emended five of Yeats’s poems between May 1911 and 
December 1912, when they appeared in Harriet Monroe’s Poetry. Yeats’s 
“The Grey Rock” in its complete form first appeared in April 1913, not 
the preceding November, as Hone says, although part of it did appear 
in the Literary Digest for November 15, 1912. From a letter to Lady 
Gregory written in early January 1913, one learns that Yeats had just 
finished the poem. Jeffares errs about the date and place of composition 
of “The Three Hermits,” actually written by March 5, 1913, at 18 
Woburn Buildings. Yeats discovered Stone Cottage that August and spent 
the next three winters there with Pound; Jeffares has advanced the date a 
year. 


489. Watts, C. T. “Joseph Conrad, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, and 
the ‘Tourmaline, ” pp. 262-265. In two letters of winter and spring, 
1898, Conrad speaks with interest of the Tourmaline venture—gun- 
running sponsored by a British syndicate to overthrow the Sultan of 
Morocco—but finds it to have been badly managed. “ ‘I’ve done better 
in my time but then I didn’t act for a syndicate.’ ” 


490. Cross, D. C. “Nostromo: Further Sources,” pp. 265-266. Six 
additional sources [here given] for Nostromo appear in George Master- 
man’s Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay and E. B. Eastwick’s Venezuela: 
Life in a South American Republic. These involve descriptions, incidents, 
descriptive details, and Spanish words. 


491. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “The Letters of Sherwood Anderson and 
August Derleth,” pp. 266-273. Letters between Anderson and Derleth 
in 1939 and 1940 reveal Derleth’s admiration for Anderson and their 
common interest in truth-telling literature, Anderson denying a critical 
opinion, in a book on American literature, that he was “disillusioned and 
pessimistic” and urging the loving and full living of life. 


492. Maxwell, J. C. “Deprecate: Depreciate,” p. 272. In defining 
depreciate as sense four of deprecate, Webster's Third “is probably 
accurately descriptive” but wrong in using a quotation from Robert 
Graves to illustrate this meaning. Graves is using deprecate in the 
traditional sense. 


493, Hawkes, Terence. “Some ‘Sources’ of Under Milk Wood,” pp. 273- 
275. Examination of his sources, such as guide books to Wales and old 
Welsh tales, suggests that Dylan Thomas consciously strove for Welshness 
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and that the traditional picture of him as the inspired poet-author is 
inaccurate. “The nature of the sources themselves implies an ironic 
recognition of such prosaic methods, and [the work] contains a hint of 
self-parody in the character of Eli Jenkins.” 


494, Ray, Paul C. “Dylan Thomas and the Surrealists,” p. 275. Αἱ 
least two parallels exist to show Thomas’s debt to the Surrealists: in 
“On the Marriage of a Virgin” his line, “This day’s sun leapt up the 
sky out of her thighs” resembles one in André Breton’s “L’Air de lean”; 
suggestively Freudian, the phrase, “splitting the long eye open” in “I, in 
my intricate image” suggests a scene in the film “Un Chien andalou” 
which Thomas may have seen or read in scenario form when it appeared 
in the Surrealist number of This Quarter for September 1932. 


495. Hampton, T. “An Error in Lord of the Flies,” p. 275. Since they 
were ground to correct myopia (ie. were diverging lenses), Piggy’s 
glasses could not have been used to start a fire by focusing the sun’s rays. 
Had his correction been for far-sightedness, his glasses would have 
functioned as burning lenses, but then he would have survived, as he 
would have been able to see distant objects such as the fatal rock. 


496, Pearson, Anthony. “H. G. Wells and Pincher Martin,” pp. 275-276. 
In writing Pincher Martin, Golding may have had in mind Wells’s short 
story, “The Remarkable Case of Davidson’s Eyes,” as parallels exist 
between the two. 


497. Rawson, C. J. “Dr. Johnson in Eating People Is Wrong,” pp. 276- 
277. Treece’s question to Willoughby, “Do you write more than you 
read or read more than you write?” (in Malcolm Bradbury’s Eating 
People Is Wrong) adapts Dr. Johnson’s declaration in refusing an intro- 
duction: “I never desire to converse with a man who has written more 
than he has read.” 

—John 5. Phillipson 


PAPERS ON ENGLISH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE, 1:1, Winter 
1965. τα 


498. Malone, Kemp. “Evelina Revisited,” pp. 3-19. By giving con- 
vincing glimpses of two social circles, the world of fashion and the lower 
middle class, and “by a masterly elaboration of characters and events,” 
Fanny Burney made “a richly freitghted novel’ out of the conventional 
tale of a beautiful maiden, beloved for herself alone, who turns out to be 
well-born. Miss Burney’s first novel is her best. 


499. Slattery, William C. ‘Samuel Richardson and The Netherlands: 
Early Reception of His Work,’ pp. 20-30. Pamela appeared in Dutch in 
1742-44, but the Richardson vogue in Holland really began ten years 
later with the translation of Clarissa by Johannes Stinstra, α Mennonite 
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minister, and lasted into the 19th century. Stinstra wrote prefaces extol- 
ling the novel’s moral values. He secured the publication’ (1756-57) 
of a Dutch version of Sir Charles Grandison and carried on a significant 
ο with Richardson. Dutch periodicals through the century, 
and further editions of his works, show a continued appreciation of 
Richardson especially along the moral lines established by Stinstra. 


500. Ades, John I. “Charles Lamb’s Judgment of Byron and Shelley,” 
ΡΡ. 31-38. Lamb, often thought of as gentle, harshly criticized Byron and 
Shelley, both in his letters and in occasional verse. Besides being offended 
by the poets’ “marital irresponsibility,” he opposed Shelley's social 
radicalism and condemned Byron for lacking human sympathy and being 
nothing but a satirist. 


501. Dahl, Curtis. “Swinburne’s Mary Stuart: A Reading of Ronsard,” 
pp. 39-49. Not only the figure of the Scottish queen but allusions to 
poems by Ronsard unify Swinburne’s trilogy, Chastelard, Bothwell, and 
Mary Stuart. However, in making Ronsard symbolic of a pagan ethos of 
joy, passion, and freedom—in contrast to the dour Scotland of Knox and 
the coldly calculating England of Elizabeth—Swinburne was reading into 
Ronsard the preoccupations of his own day. For instance, from con- 
ventional courtly references to Mary’s cruelty he extrapolated an “almost 
mythic sex-figure” of the femme fatale. It was a fortunate and, for 
English literature, a fruitful misreading. 


502. Hornback, Vernon T., Jr. “The Uses of Time in Faulkner's The 
Sound and the Fury,” pp. 50-58. Three leading characters in The Sound 
and the Fury exhibit sharply contrasting attitudes toward time and thus, 
symbolically, toward the conduct of life itself. Jason’s “naively linear 
concept” of time as progress underlies his ethic of materialism and 
exploitation. Quentin is obsessed with the past: time is a trap that 
imprisons and paralyzes him. The only successful one of the three 
approaches is Dilsey’s: her existential acceptance of both past and 
present enables her to endure. 


503. Taylor, Marion A. “Edward Albee and August Strindberg: Some 
Parallels Between The Dance of Death and Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?” pp. 59-71. Albee’s plot reflects Strindberg’s in its development 
of a love-hate relationship between the partners of a 23-year marriage. 
The wives in the two plays use strikingly similar weapons in insulting 
and nagging their husbands, both take lovers, who fail to satisfy them 
and whom they reduce to abjection, and both return to their husbands. 
Other parallels between the two plays also exist. 


504. Mogan, Joseph J., Jr. “Further Aspects of Mutability in Chaucer's 
Troilus,” pp. 72-77. Unnoted allusions to the memento mori theme occur 
in Book IV of Troilus and Criseyde, and to the zb; sunt theme in Book 
V. 
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505. Arens, J. C. “Du Bellay's Sonnet Face le Ciel Adapted by Nicholas 
Grimald,” pp. 77-78. Grimald’s sonnet “Concerning Virgils Eneids” is 
a typically bookish adaptation of one by Du Bellay, which in turn is 
translated from the Italian of Vincenzo Martelli. 


506. Going, William T. “William Higgins and Crane’s “The Open 
Boat’: A Note About Fact and Fiction,” pp. 79-82. In the various eye- 
witness reports of the event on which Crane’s story is based there is no 
agreement on how the oiler, Higgins, died. Thus Crane’s obscurity on the 
point is no artistic flaw but a successful device, based on available fact, 
for imparting a transpersonal significance to the oiler’s death. 


507. Austin, James C. “The Cycle of American Humor” (rev.-art., 
Norris W. Yates, The American Humorist), pp. 83-91. Dealing only 
with the 20th century, Yates discerns three personae in American humor: 
the natural sage and critic of upper-class pretensions, the genteel “solid 
citizens,” and the bewildered “little man,” the third a modern innovation 
whereas the other two are traditional types. A more complete historical 
account, however, would show that the “‘cracker-box philosopher” and 
“solid citizen” strains going back into the 18th century are actually joined 
in Franklin, and that the “little man” of Benchley, Thurber, and E. B. 
White is πο new creation but a reuniting of a figure which the 19th 
century split along class lines. | : 
— Charles A. Huttar 


PERSONALIST, XLVI:1, Winter 1965. 


508.. Miles, O. Thomas. “Three Authors in Search of a Character,” pp. 
65-72. The character of man discovered and portrayed by Albert. Camus, 
Aldous Huxley, and Arthur Miller contains the similarities of contra- 
diction in the hope and despair, commitment and rebellion, and certainty 
and lostness of man as we see him today. Huxley describes society created 
by man while the others describe the man created by society. 


509. Cole, E. R. “Three Cycle Poems of Yeats and His Mystico- 
Historical Thought,” pp. 73-80. “Leda and the Swan,” “The Mother 
of God,” and “The Magi” deal with the beginning of new cycles in 
Yeats’s Great Year, where time is an unending war between the opposing 
psychological principles of the subjective and the objective. The classical 
world was for him the era of creativity, radical innocence, and individ- 
uality. He saw Christianity as an era of self-abnegation, dependence, and 
guilt, during which the “inferior” objective principle had dominance. 
Since Leda and Mary represent cultures, Yeats’s interest in both mothers 
was cyclic rather. than personal. 


510. Hertz, Robert N. “English and American Romanticism,” pp. 81- 
92. American romantics—Emerson and Thoreau, for example—tend to 
affirm "ας attainable perfection by conceiving of the Idea as thing,” 
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while the English assert that the best things in life will never be. We must 
acknowledge that our own 19th-century writers often seem to emerge as 
eccentric and unconscious self-deceivers, moving toward a goal of fulfill- 
ment that ends in the same isolation with which it began. 


— Fns C XLVI:2, Spring 1965. 


511. Williams, Melvin G. “Auden’s ‘Petition —A Synthesis of Criticism,” 
pp. 222-222. W. H. Auden’s poem “Petition” presents the following 
characteristics of the poet: his sense of the contemporary, his ease of 
writing, his obscurity, and the influence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and 
of high Anglicanism. Auden is guilty here of the charge of intellectualism 
“simply because he planned it that way.” The poem, being an interpre- 
tation of social problems in psychological terms, reveals the poet’s total 
achievement as a civilizing force that may help us to find better solutions 
of human problems. 


512. Matteson, Robert S. “Arthur Machen: A Vision of the Enchanted 
Land,” pp. 253-268. Machen (1863-1947), once highly acclaimed, 
produced some notable works and deserves more critical attention than he 
has received. Expressed in a musical prose, his works concern one theme— 
the mystic vision—and follow one plot— the rending of the veil to show 
his characters experiencing whatever lies beyond in the hidden world.” 
He thought of literature as a religion and art as a medium through which 
the highest and purest truths were to reach men. 


, XLVI:3, Summer 1965. 


513. Stevenson, Warren. “The Myth and the Mind: Towards a Theory 
of Creativity,” pp. 299-319. The Romantic poets’ world of imagination 
closely corresponds to contemporary existentialist thought, since in both 
systems the realm of spiritual freedom is found in and through creativity. 
In Blake and Coleridge, the analogy between human and divine creativity 
becomes an identity; in Berdyaev, romanticism emphasizes the creative 
process in both the artist and his audience by inviting them to participate 
in the transfiguration of the temporal into the eternal world. 


514. Demaray, John G. ‘“Donne’s Three Steps to Death,” pp. 366-381. 
Donne's skepticism can be divided into three periods: from 1601 to 
1610, he belteved in a rational universe in which the natural law could be 
learned from Scripture, not nature; in 1611, Donne perceived in The First 
Anniversary that the Chain of Being was threatened with destruction but 
that some hope remained, for the poem is a search for, not a denial of, 
knowledge. Ambivalence gives way to skepticism in The Second Anniver- 
sary (1612), where man, ignorant on earth of all truth, can only find 
happiness through death. 


515. Kelly, Edward E. “Newman’s Catholic History as Background of 
the Apologia,” pp. 382-388. John Henry Newman's Apologia pro Vita 
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sua is not only an answer to Charles Kingsley’s false accusations but also 
an utterance of conscience, a manifestation of unleashed zeal, and a 
protest against those who had prevented him from doing Catholic works. 

—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


PMLA, LXXX:1, March 1965. 


516. Bishop, Morris. ‘Research and Reward,” pp. 3-8. Scholarly research 
today, particularly the Ph. D. thesis, is characterized by the ever-increasing 
number of competent researchers, an ever-narrowing field in which to 
operate, and the “publish or perish” attitude of many universities. The 
future may well see a widening of the field of literary research to “the 
whole body of written record and speculation,” and a lessening of the 
obligation of the teacher to publish unless he really has something to say. 
Nevertheless, scholarship will continue, for people interested in literature 
will always feel the urge to share their knowledge with others. 


517. Whallon; William. “The Idea of God in Beowulf,’ pp. 19-23. 
Most of the common names for god in Beowulf are paralleled by words 
of similar meaning in the Old Norse Edda. It would appear that the epic 
is “neither Christian nor unchristian but pre-Christian.” 


518. Reidy, John. “Chaucer’s Canon and the Unity of “The Canon’s 
Yeoman’s Tale, ” pp. 31-37. The Canon, a serious and devoted, but 
unskilled alchemist, joins the pilgrimage in Geoffrey Chaucer's The 
Canterbury Tales hoping to borrow money from one of the pilgrims in 
order to continue his experiments, but the comments of his Yeoman and 
the Host convince him of the hopelessness of his request, and he runs 
away. Part I of the Yeoman’s tale shows the Canon’s previous experiences. 
Part II concerns another Canon, but prefigures the possible decline 
Chaucer's Canon may undergo as an alchemical rogue. Thus the Canon 
is “a pathetic if not a tragic figure.” 


519. Newell, Alex. ‘The Dramatic Context and Meaning of Hamlet's 
“To be or not to be’ Soliloquy,” pp. 38-50. Hamlet’s soliloquy is not a 
set piece, but is intimately related to the actions surrounding it in the play. 
It is not a meditation on suicide, but an expression of Hamlet’s central 
problems at the time: should he have the Gonzago play acted, or should 
he continue to live suffering under his belief that Claudius is guilty? 
Should he risk possible death in an attempt to prove his uncle’s guilt by 
means of the play? The play itself is not a “check on the veracity of the 
ghost” but a positive attempt to make Claudius betray himself. 


520. Gold, Joel J. “Johnson’s Translation of Lobo,” pp. 51-61. Sam- 
uel Johnson’s translation of Le Grand’s French version of Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia is not a faithful rendering of the original. On a 
purely verbal level, Johnson deletes and adds details, employs more formal 
diction and a great many parallel structures not in the original. In 
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addition, Johnson tends to present a favorable picture of the Abyssinians 
and to degrade the missionary efforts of the Portuguese Jesuits. 


521. Ostriker, Alicia. "Song and Speech in the Metrics of George 
Herbert,” pp. 62-68. Herbert's poetry joins elements from the late Eliza- 
bethan lyric and the techniques of blank verse. His complex but regular 
metrical patterns are in the Elizabethan “song” tradition of matching the 
meter to the meaning. On the other hand, Herbert’s poetry, being mainly 
direct addresses to God, makes use of the “speech” techniques of blank 
verse. Following the examples of John Donne and Ben Jonson, Herbert 
uses much internal rhythmic inversion, and syntactic overflow, and varies 
his pauses widely. 


522. Christensen, Francis. “Intellectual Love: The Second Theme of 
The Prelude,” pp. 69-75. William Wordsworth’s concept of intellectual 
love can be traced throughout his early poems and The Prelude. Consider- 
able evidence suggests that this love is associated with maturity and is “the 
way to control the human drive to power.” It taught him to change from 
an aim of “combating evil by agitating for political reform” to one of 
“preventing evil by teaching the lesson of quietness and love.” 


523. Hovde, Carl F. “Literary Materials in Thoreau’s A Week,” pp. 
76-83. The many quotations in Henry David Thoreau’s A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers are neither pure decoration nor irrelevant. 
Drawn primarily from English and American poets, Oriental thought, and 
New England historians, the quotations emphasize the book’s main 
point—that man’s intelligence is “central to the scheme of things.” They 
also illuminate Thoreau’s preferences in poetry, philosophy, and history. 


524. Smalley, Donald. “Joseph Arnould and Robert Browning: New 
Letters (1842-50) and a Verse Epistle,” pp. 90-101. Seven newly- 
discovered letters and a poem from Arnould to Browning cast new light 
on the early years of Browning’s marriage and life in Italy. Arnould com- 
ments on the poet’s elopement, his poems and drama (4 Blot in the 
‘Scutcheon), and literary matters in London. Although Arnould was 
somewhat critical of Browning’s poetic style, he was generally enthusi- 
astic about his friend’s poetry. 


525. Williams, James D. “The Use of History in Mark Twain’s A 
Connecticut Yankee,” pp. 102-110. Twain read more historical accounts 
of relatively modern times than he did of medieval history while he was 
writing his novel. “Twain borrowed many incidents and attitudes from a 
wide variety of historians, including William Edward Hartpole Lecky 
and Thomas Carlyle. Rather than striving for historical authenticity, 
Twain read primarily to find examples of man’s cruelty and injustice. 


526. Schmidt, Hugo. “Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer and Joyce’s “The 
Dead, ” pp. 141-142. James Joyce’s short story is indebted to Haupt- 
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mann’s drama particularly in-its emphasis on the concept of spiritual death. 
Joyce had translated the play into English in 1901. 


, LXXX:3, June 1965. 


527. Ong, Walter J. “Oral Residue in Tudor’ Prose Style,” pp. 145-154. 
Tudor prose contains a larger concentration. of oral residue than one can 
find in any other period. This use of essentially oratorical rather than 
written rhetorical devices was caused by the humanists’ emphasis on oral 
rather than written speech. The use of formulas, commonplaces, adages, 
synonyms, and episodic style is very widespread in writers extending from 
the time of Erasmus and Thomas More to that of John Lyly. 


528. Halsband, Robert. “Lady Mary Wortley Montagu as Letter-Writer,” 
pp. 155-163. The approximately 900 letters of Lady Mary, soon to appear 
in a new edition by the author, are extremely varied in style and content. 
Her letters to her husband-to-be, a lover, her sister, her daughter, and the 
Turkish Embassy Letters (which were intended for publication) show her 
at times using a plain and unadorned style, sometimes an emotional and 
allusive one. Occasionally witty and malicious or philosophical, she is a 
master of narrative and descriptive writing. 


529. Heiserman, A. R. “The Plot of Pearl,” pp. 164-171. Although the 
meaning of Pearl has been variously interpreted because of its deliberate 
ambiguity, studying it from the standpoint of the conventions of the 
dream-vision and the pastoral elegy allows a reasonable interpretation. 
“The poet subordinates radically the praise of the dead to the consolatio 
of the living.” The main elements of the action are “a narrator-dreamer 
who has lost, a vision of what he has lost, and a realization of his present 
incapacity to retrieve it.” 


530. Levin, Richard. “The Structure of Bartholomew Fair,” pp. 172-179. 
The reputation of Ben Jonson’s comedy among critics varies considerably. 
Although the play appears not to have a hero, it apparently does contain 
a high degree of unity. This unity can be explained by asserting that the 
visitors to the fair are the true heroes. Although they are at first divided 
into four distinct groups, their experiences at the fair cause them to 
regroup in a patterned way. Jonson uses a similar unifying device in The 
Alchemist. 


531. Ridgely, Beverly S. “Astrology and Astronomy in the Fables of La 
Fontaine,” pp. 180-189. La Fontaine managed to use material on astrology 
and astronomy, including a short episode from Samuel Butler's “The 
Elephant in the Moon” (which he probably heard orally), with con- 
siderable artistic success. 


532. Hamm, Victor M. “Dryden’s Religio Laici and Roman Catholic 
Apologetics,” pp. 190-198. Scholars who feel that John Dryden’s poem 
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shows little knowledge of Catholicism and that his subsequent conversion 
was arbitrary and irrational are in error. The poem contains so many 
echoes of key points of Anglican-Catholic controversy as written by 
Catholic writers that Dryden’s fairly full knowledge of the Catholic 
position is certain. 


533. Luke, Hugh J., Jr. “The Publishing of Byron's Doz Juan,” pp. 
199-209. The history of publication of Lord Byron’s poem puts “into 
sharp relief a number of more general problems concerning the complex 
relationship of literary composition, publication, and critical reception 
in early nineteenth-century London.” The first two Cantos of Byron’s 
poem were severely reviewed principally because they had been printed 
by radical publishers in cheap pirated editions because of the exorbitant 
prices of Murray’s authorized edition. Byron’s subsequent choice of the 
radical Hunt as his publisher further established the link between Byron 
and radicalism. 


534. Schneider, Elisabeth W. “Sprung Rhythm: A Chapter in the 
Evolution of Nineteenth-Century Verse,” pp. 237-253. Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’s development of sprung rhythm was part of the 19th-century 
search for fresh metrical variations. The basically anapestic quality of 
Hopkins’s meter was suggested by the anapestic and blank verse metrics of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Although the sprung rhythm Hopkins 
theorizes about would be open to several serious criticisms, his meter, at 
least in `The Wreck of the Deutschland,” does not depart widely from 
conventional metrical form. 


535. Hepburn, James G. “E. A. Robinson’s System of Opposites,” pp. 
266-274. Robinson’s system of opposites—“creating a fictitious life in 
direct opposition to . . . real life’’-—is important to an understanding of 
his poems despite the fact that he does not follow it consistently. His 
poetry is most effective when it is despairing (as in “Luke Havergal”), 
rather than moralistic and religious. 


536. Goldman, Mark. “Virginia Woolf and the Critic as Reader,” pp. 
275-284. Mrs. Woolf's literary criticism has been falsely judged by most 
modern critics as impressionistic and over-subjective. In truth it is an 
“attempt to reach a via media, a creative balance between reason and 
emotion, sense and sensibility, the individual critic and the impersonal 
method.” This position was advocated by such critics as Walter Pater, 
Sir Leslie Stephen, Henry James, T. S. Eliot, and also by Clive Bell in his 
doctrine of "significant form.” 


537. Day, Robert A. “The ‘City Man’ in The Waste Land: The Geog- 
raphy of Reminiscence,” pp. 285-291. Autobiographical qualities in T. S. 
Eliot's poem (the poet’s job as bank clerk in London) and geographical 
references to the London Eliot knew have not been sufficiently elucidated. 
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The poem describes the bank clerk on his way to work, sees him over- 
hearing conversations in a pub, etc. The two churches in the poem, St. 
Mary Woolnoth and St. Magnus the Martyr, can be associated topo- 
graphically and thematically with the two polar elements of the poem: 
commercial sterility opposed to fishermen and water. 


538. Byers, John R., Jr. “On the Decorating of Heorot,” pp. 299-300. 
James L. Rosier’s article (PMLA, LXXVIII, March 1963) misinterprets 
a line about the decorating of Heorot in Beowulf. The palace was not 
decorated “by hand” but, in accordance with Anglo-Saxon principles of 
art, was decorated with representations of hands. 


539. Clair, John A. “Donne's “The Canonization,’ ” pp. 300-302. John 
Donne’s poem is organized as a lampoon on the Catholic Church’s method 
of investigating the claims of a person for canonization as it existed before 
1625. 


540. Blanchard, Rae. “Richard Steele and William Lord Cowper: New 
Letters,” pp. 303-306. Seven previously unpublished letters from Steele 


to Lord Cowper shed light on the relationship between the two men. 
—Phillips G. Davies 


POETRY, CV:5, February 1965. 


541. Fowlie, Wallace. “The Poetry of Ben Belitt,” pp. 324-325. Ben 
Belitt’s new collection of poems, The Enemy Joy, reveals a master of 
words expressing in tight, tense poems and sequences his disciplined, 
“passionate scrutiny” of his past. 


542. Levertov, Denise. “Το Write Is to Listen,” pp. 326-329. The 
poems of John Wieners are not dramatic presentations of events but songs 
in and from the events. Grammatically loose and irregular, the poems 
have their effect by sound. 


, CV:6, March 1965. 


543. Rago, Henry. “T. S. Eliot: A Memoir and a Tribute,” pp. 392-395. 
Eliot was the kindest of poets. He was patient with young poets and 
deferential. He “found himself impatient . . . with the trouble of dealing 
with ‘private mythology.’ ” He admired Yeats’s way of “treating younger 
poets as if they were his contemporaries.” 

—Hugh Pendexter III 


POLICE COLLEGE MAGAZINE, VIII:4, Spring 1965. 


544, Janus. “Saunders Welch: First of Modern Policemen,” pp. 286- 
296. When Henry Fielding became a Bow Street magistrate, he relied 
heavily on the energetic and experienced Welch. Welch was also a friend 
of Samuel Johnson, who at one time wanted to marry his daughter Mary 
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and who was influential in getting him retired on a pension; in his will 
Welch left Johnson a ring. His epitaph was written by another friend, 
Sir John Hawkins. 

—S. J. Sackett 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XXVI:3, 
Spring 1965. . 


545. Rice, Howard C., Jr, compiler. “Man and Nature in the New 
World: A Check List of the Writings of Gilbert Chinard,” pp. 147-196. 
Sections on Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and the 
general cultural relationships of France and the United States are included 
in this bibliography of the scholarly writings of Princeton’s professor 
emeritus. κ 

—Charles A. Huttar 


QUEST, No. 44, Winter 1965. 


546. Pal, R. M. “Hamlet: The Culmination of a Tradition,” pp. 60-66. 
Ham. must be studied in relation to its historical context; when so 
approached, it emerges, not as an “artistic failure,” as Eliot called it, but 
as the logical culmination of the revenge drama. 


547. Bhattacharya, Lokenath. “James Baldwin,” pp. 78-83. Though 
Baldwin is “the angriest young man of American literature,” he remains 
aware that black and white in America are interdependent. 


, No. 45, Spring 1965. 


548. Ezekiel, Nissim. “T. S. Eliot—A Personal Review,” pp. 17-22. 
While Eliot’s death may bring about a partial restoration of his influence 
as a poet, it must be admitted that the work he published after 1943 does 
not match his earlier achievements. 

—Mary D..Smith 


RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY THEATRE RESEARCH, 
IV:1, May 1965. 


549. Schless, Howard H. “The Yale Edition of Poems on Affairs of 
State,” pp. 17-19. The Yale project is an edition of Augustan political 
verse from 1660 to 1714. The project will be of interest to students of 
Restoration drama because (1) many Restoration dramatists wrote 
political verse; (2) a number of prologues are printed in the edition; 
(3) an abundance of ballad material related to the ballad opera is 
printed; and (4) the edition will be of use to editors of Restoration 
drama. 


550. Grieder, Theodore. ‘Annotated Checklist of the British Drama, 
1789-99,” pp. 21-47. [The checklist is annotated by symbols indicating 
the acting record and such concepts in the plays as benevolence, nation- 
alism, sentimentality, etc. } 
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551. Green, Elvena M. “John Rich’s Art of Pantomime as Seen in His 
The Necromancer, or Harlequin Doctor Faustus: A Comparison of the 
Two Faustus Pantomimes at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields and Drury Lane,” pp. 
47-60. A summary and comparison of The Necromancer, written for 
Rich anonymously, with Drury Lane’s Harlequin Doctor Faustus, by John 
Thurmond, shows that The Necromancer, while less spectacular, had 
greater dramatic completeness. 


552. “Research in Progress,” pp. 61-62. 
—Charles L. Squier 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, XV1:62, May 1965. 


553. McAlindon, T. “Magic, Fate, and Providence in Medieval Narra- 
tive and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” pp. 121-139. GGK derives 
a great deal of its structure, meaning, and characterization from combining 
the medieval with the Arthurian tradition in the use of magic. 


554. Simpson, Evelyn M. “Two Notes on Donne,” pp. 140-150. (1) 
Donne was interested in the serpent as a paradoxical symbol, referring to 
it as both “the Crucified Serpent and the Serpent of Guile.” (2) Donne 
had a background of personal experience to draw on for his sea images. 
In the sea he found a primordial symbol of life and death. 


555. Bastian, F. ‘“Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year Reconsidered,” pp. 
151-173. Though the Journal is not without factual error, many of the 
characters once thought fictional are now known to be historical. Sources 
Defoe indisputably used are the Orders Concerned and Published by the 
Lord Mayor, etc., Bills of Mortality, and Dr. Nathaniel Hodges’s 
Loimologia. Much of Defoe’s anecdotal material is probably derived 
from John Hayward, Dr. Heath, and other survivors of the plague. Ideas 
for the Journal likely developed over a period of some ten years. It is 
closer to history than fiction. 


556. van Dorsten, Jan A. “Gruterus and Sidney’s Arcadia,” pp. 174- 
177. Five additions may be made to the 40 neo-Latin tributes to Sidney. 
One by Gruterus, printed in Delitze C. poetarum belgicorum, ii (Frank- 
fort, 1614) suggests that Gruterus had seen at least part of the Arcadia. 


557. Knapp, Lewis M. “The ‘Prophecy’ Attributed to Smollett,” pp. 
177-182. No evidence exists to indicate whether Smollett’s “prophetic” 
letter was or was not a fabrication. 


558. Watts, C. T. “A Minor Source for Nostromo,” pp. 182-184. To 
the list of books Conrad purportedly used in writing Nostromo should 
perhaps be added Ramon Paez's Wild Scenes in South America; or, Life 
in the Llanos of Venezuela (London, 1863). 

—Lewis B. Horne 
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RICE UNIVERSITY STUDIES, LI:1, Winter 1965. 


559. Doughtie, Edward. “Words for Music: Simplicity and Complexity 
in the Elizabethan Air,” pp. 1-12. To succeed as a song, a poem must be 
simple enough to communicate immediately its primary meaning to the 
hearer. Various repetitive devices contribute to a song's intelligibility, but 
“richness and density of image and allusion are denied” the poetry. 


560. Dowden, Wilfred S. “Almayer’s Folly and Lord Jim: A Study in 
the Development of Conrad’s Imagery,” pp. 13-27. The development 
of Joseph Conrad’s imagery may be traced by contrasting two novels: 
Almayer’s Folly uses simple, unambiguous imagery, “a one-to-one 
relationship of image to mood”; Lord Jim exhibits “a complex arrange- 
ment of image patterns which suggest the ambiguities and ambivalences” - 
of Jim as an ordinary human being. 


561. Isle, Walter. “The Romantic and the Real: Henry James’s The 
Sacred Fount,” pp. 29-47. James’s Sacred Fount is obtuse and difficult 
because of the confusions and limitations of the first person narration; 
but the novel was a valuable experiment and contributed to James's 
development. si 


562. Parish, John E. “The Silent Father in Andersons Ἱ Want Το 
Know Why, ” pp. 49-57. In Sherwood Anderson’s story, “I Want To 
Know Why,” the father of the 15-year-old narrator is not imprudently 
indulgent but is an understanding and loving father who hovers behind 
his adolescent son, observes him carefully, and says to the boy’s mother: 
“Let him alone.” i 


563. Paulson, Ronald. "The Fool-Knave Relation in Picaresque Satire,” 
pp. 59-81. The “‘picaresque relied for at least one of its strains on the 
main tradition of satire—that is, on conventional relationships that can be 
traced back to the satires of Horace and Juvenal.” Three relationships 
ultimately traceable to classical sources are (1) the fool and the knave; 
(2) servant and master; and (3) punisher and punished. 


564. Thomas, J. Ὁ. “ “The Soul of Man Under Socialism’: An Essay in 
Context,” pp. 83-95. “The Soul of Man Under Socialism,” Oscar Wilde’s 
treatise on socialism and individualism, may have derived some ideas from 
Taoism, William Morris, and George Bernard Shaw. 


565. Velz, John W. “Division, Confinement, and the Moral Structure 
of King Lear,” pp. 97-108. “Shakespeare exemplifies two moral truths 
in this tragedy: first, that evils multiply inexorably when the head of a 
state makes a significantly wrong decision; second, that the function of 
evil is to teach,” ie. that man learns by suffering. Ironically, as the 
circles of public evil widen, so do the moral horizons of Lear. 
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566. Ward, J. A. “Picture and Action: The Problem of Narration in 
James’s Fiction,” pp. 109-123. Henry James was less interested in the 
narrative and temporal dimensions of fiction than in producing a picture. 
“The action is illustrative, not of interest in itself; more important, it is 
a revelation of some meaning inherent in the root idea,” and so action 15 
subordinated to picture. 


567. Williams, George. “On Sentimentality,” pp. 125-139. Sentimen- 
tality may be identified and characterized in eight ways: (1) an over- 
expression of feelings, along with the sentimentalist’s desire to luxuriate in 
tender emotions; (2) the endowing of excess emotion to trivia, resulting 
in a loss of perspective; (3) the transference of feeling from a thing to its 
symbol; (4) the contemplation of a desired end without an accompanying 
willingness to put forth the effort to achieve that end; (5) the tendency 
to glorify, pardon, or ignore serious faults of a person because he possesses 
a single saving grace; (6) the unwillingness to question or affront the 
prevailing moral system; (7) a profound faith in the reality of quick 
conversions; and (8) the obscuring of facts by surrounding them with 
high language and idealism—or refusing to mention them at all. 
—Duane B. Schneider 


SAMTIDEN, LXXIII:1, January 1964. 


568. Hauge, Ingvar. “Aldous Huxley,” pp. 46-53. The development of 
Huxley’s philosophy reflects general trends in our century. He began 
as a materialist, then found, after a period of vacillation between skepti- 
cism and puritanism, that some absolute values could be deduced from the 
data that our senses provide. His final “conversion” to, mysticism gives 
him a set of metaphysical standards against which his characters are seen. 


, LXXIII:4, April 1964. 


569. Reinert, Otto. “Tragediens död,” pp. 252-260. In The Death of 
Tragedy George Steiner sees tragedy as a fundamental mystery, a vision 
in which evil 15 absolute and incomprehensible. The tragic hero gestures 
in vain against overwhelming powers. The growing belief in the perfecti- 
bility of man and society in the 17th and 18th centuries made the tragic 
protest pointless. Christianity and Marxism, both teleological, assume 
that answers can be found to the problem of evil, here or in the here- 
after. What remains to be explained is how the flowering of post- 
classical tragedy in England and France was possible at all in a Christian 
civilization. (In Norwegian) | 


, LXXIV:5, May 1965. 


570. Heiberg, Inger. “James Baldwin—negerforfatter og dikter,” pp. 
280-287. Like most authors, James Baldwin had to find, and understand, 
his own true identity. For him this meant the recreation of his childhood 
and youth, achieved in Go Tell It on the Mountain and The Amen 
Corner. To both works the process of identification gives an immediacy 
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and a painful honesty by which their significance transcends that of a 


racial conflict. (In Norwegian) 
—B, J. Tysdahl 


SOUTH DAKOTA REVIEW, Π:2, Spring 1965. 


571. Morrill, Claire. ‘Three Women of Taos: Frieda Lawrence, Mabel 
Luhan, and Dorothy Brett,” pp. 3-22. D. H. Lawrence brought together 
in Taos, New Mexico, a sad but memorable confrontation of three 
famous women: his wife, Frieda [died 1956], Mabel Dodge Luhan [died 
1962}, and Dorothy Brett [still living], daughter of Reginald Lord Esher 
and disciple of the novelist. Mabel had brought Lawrence to Taos in 
1925 to “interpret” the land, but the three women have made Taos a 
place of pilgrimage for Lawrence devotees. 


572. Nolan, Paul T. “J. W. Crawford: Poet-Scout of the Black Hills,” 

p. 40-47. The inconstant, migratory career of J. W. Crawford, “Poet of 
the Black Hills,” suggests some of the problems in the creation of a 
permanent frontier literature in the 19th century. Literary figures of the 
frontier were often opportunists. Hungry for fame, they treated the new 
land not as natives but as promoters. Like Mark Twain and Bret Harte, 
Crawford, too, spent his last years outside of the West. 


573. Giannone, Richard. “O Pioneers/—-Song of the Earth and Youth,” 
pp. 52-69. Willa Cather’s ardent love of music emerges not in making her 
fiction imitate music but in lighting up for her ways of relating structur- 
ally and thematically the music of the earth (bird, beast, wind, insect) 
to the music in the soul of the characters. In her first frontier novel, 
O Pioneers!, the land’s character is revealed through a series of ‘‘geo- 
logical vicissitudes,” but its true significance, its meaning in the lives of 
those who cultivate it, is revealed through the use of music. 


574. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. “The Dominance of Heredity in the 
Characterizations of Henry James,’ pp. 69-77. An analysis of the main 
characters of three of Henry James's novels, Roderick Hudson, The 
Portrait of a Lady, and The Ambassadors, shows that for James heredity 
and not environment is influential in making a man what he is. The 
choice between heredity and environment was personal with James, a fact 
that shows up in certain autobiographical elements in his novels. 

—Sister Robert Louise, O.P. 


SOUTHERN REVIEW, I New Series:1, Winter 1965. 


575. Hough, Graham. “John Crowe Ransom: The Poet and the 
Critic,” pp. 1-21. Ransom’s poetry has as its most obvious feature “a 
prevailing trickiness of expression, by which expectation is mildly 
defeated.” His works always stand as “the firm assertion of the poem 
as a rational structure,” but he makes his poems arresting by a stylishly 
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idiosyncratic poetic vocabulary. Thus, his central position about poetry is 
that “it consists of a logical structure to which is added an irrelevant but 
delightful texture.” 


576. Warren, Austin. “The Scarlet Letter: A Literary Exercise in Moral 
Theology,” pp. 22-45. The power of The Scarlet Letter lies in Haw- 
thorne’s method of looking at its main idea from different points of view: 
from the collective consciousness of the community, or from the individual 
consciousnesses of Pearl, Chillingworth, and especially Hester and 
Dimmesdale. Hawthorne develops the story not so much as a moralist as 
an explorer of “the deeper psychology.” The characters of Hester and 
Dimmesdale are richly developed: Hester, as a woman of proved dignity 
who has done penance without being penitent; Dimmesdale, as a “true 
priest” suffering from the betrayal of his own passion. 


577. Cowley, Malcolm. “The Meriwether Connection,” pp. 46-56. 
Cowley stayed with the Meriwether family in Tennessee in 1933 while 
the Allen Tates were living on a neighboring farm. Attending with Tate 
a reunion of the Fugitive group in Nashville, he found most of them 
“jubilant about the defeats suffered by the industrial system during the 
last four years.” 


578. Henn, T. R. “Yeats and the Picture Galleries,” pp. 57-75. William 
Butler Yeats, son and brother of painters and friend of several con- 
temporary artists of importance, in his works “mentions some fifty artists 
and sculptors.” An indefatigable visitor of galleries, he frequently used 
art works as sources for his images and found historical, sociological, and 
archetypal significance in art. Though it is rarely possible to be certain 
that Yeats drew upon one particular art work, there still remains “a 
strong serial or total impression from the American and European 
galleries.” 


579. Cambon, Glauco. “Faulkners “The Old People’: The Numen- 
Engendering Style,” pp. 94-107. In “The Old People” Faulkner, 
through the story of Ike McCaslin’s killing of his first deer and his 
ritual initiation by Sam Fathers, presents the privileged, Edenic world of 
the wilderness, in contrast with “a world corrupted by the massive 
encroachments of mercantile, industrial democracy.” The style of the 
short story is pervaded by, and itself produces, a “sense of Nature's 
sacredness as a progressively disappearing value to be reattained through 
special rituals,” 


580. Johnson, Carol. “Popes Dunctad: Requisitions of Verity,” pp. 
108-116. In Pope we see “reason reasoned,” rather than the process of 
reasoning. In the Dunciad, which records “the incursions of decay upon 
civilized society,” Pope is, if not thinker or metaphysician, a most 
impressive ontologist. The plan of the Dunciad centers upon “that 
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distinguishingly human feature, language,” and is concerned with the 
false setting at variance of words and matter. But the examples in the 
poem of the multiplicity of misuses to which language is susceptible 
illustrate not the debility of words but their “astonishingly extensive 
powers.” 


, I New Series:2, Spring 1965. 


581. Raine, Kathleen. “The Poetic Symbol,” pp. 243-258. Poetry is 
primarily “a way of experiencing and not a craft.” Poetry operates 
through the power of the symbol and symbolic discourse. Many have 
attempted to reduce symbolism to terms of materialist philosophy, but the 
true symbol reflects the eternal in and through the material or temporal. 
The poet’s vision, though individual, is shared with all former visionary 
poets. “All poetry drawn from the fountain of vision in unageing, all 
is contemporaneous.” 


582. Vivas, Eliseo. “The Self and Its Masks,” pp. 317-336. Imaginative 
literature and depth psychology are distinct, with distinctly different 
aims. Each human being is both a self and a person: the self comprises 
“those aspects of man that are the data of the psychologist, as scientist’’; 
the person is “a constellation of espoused values at the center of which 15 
to be found the intrinsic value that the self ascribes to itself.” The knowl- 
edge of the totality of man—-person as well as self—involves creativity 
and is made possible through the creation by the artist of a constitutive 
symbol. “The grasp of the world that literature gives us is one for which 
we can find no substitute in the works of the scientist.” 


583. Herbst, Josephine. “Edward Dahlberg’s Because I Was Flesh,” 
pp. 337-351. Dahlberg called Because I Was Flesh an autobiography; 
it is autobiography that combines fable and the refinements of the novel- 
[555 art. The book “envelopes us in so authentic an atmosphere that 
the actualities of time and space die down, and another existence, that 
of eternity, takes its place.” That “the contraries, the irascible, the didactic 
were finally reconciled with the Amor Fati of acceptance” is the triumph 
of the novel. 


584. Sonnenfield, Albert. ‘Twentieth Century Gothic: Reflections on 
the Catholic Novel,” pp. 388-405. The Catholic novel flourishes on 
desecrated soil; it is reactionary "because it is a reaction to disorder and 
the threat of imminent chaos.” Evelyn Waugh’s novels are a reaction to 
the dissolving of religious values and social hierarchies; Graham Greene's 
display the church in the process of being humiliated and perverted. In 
post-war Germany the Catholic novel deals largely with the theme of 
national guilt during World War II. ‘The best Catholic novels force 
the reader to fulfill a novitiate in the cloisters of hell, and whatever 
glimpses of the stations on the road to redemption we do get are 
deliberately blurred.” 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, V:1, Winter 1965. 


585. Nevo, Ruth. “Marvell’s ‘Songs of Innocence and Experience,’ ” 
pp. 1-21. The Dialogue Between the Soul and the Body culminates in an 
image that suggests Andrew Marvell’s recognition of his involvement, 
historically and personally, in "values deriving from a rich humanistic 
literary inheritance” clashing with “values deriving from a puritan 
insistence on moral hierarchy and moral directness.” Paralleling this 
recognition is an awareness “of elaborate civilization as the matrix at once 
of mind’s highest refinements and basest sophistications.” This aware- 
ness immediately motivates his inquiries into the nature of innocence and 
experience. This theme gives his lyric verse its form and pressure. His 
versions of the pastoral give the basis for discovering an imagination “at 
once delicate, profound and capable of the highest moral seriousness.” 


586. Warnke, Frank J. “Play and Metamorphosis in Marvell’s Poetry,” 
ΡΡ. 23-30. Andrew Marvell’s playfulness in his poems relates signifi- 
cantly to the elements of myth and metamorphosis. Serious consideration 
of the play element and its relationships may lead to a new guiding 
principle in approaching Marvell. 


587. Harlow, C. G. “A Source for Nashe’s Terrors of the Night, and 
the Authorship of 1 Henry VI,” pp. 31-47. Published in 1583 and the 
work of Henry Howard, the second son of the poet and Earl of Surrey 
who bore the same name, A Defensative against the Poison of Supposed 
Prophecies was one, and probably the only, source of Thomas Nashe’s 
The Terrors of the Night. Striking coincidences in subject matter and 
wording, Nashe’s repetition of the errors of the work and introduction of 
errors of his own—all point clearly to Nashe’s debt. (To be continued) 


588. Clavering, Rose, and John T. Shawcross. “Milton’s European 
Itinerary and His Return Home,” pp. 49-59. Despite news of civil war 
at home, Milton did not plan to return from his European trip immedi- 
ately after he abandoned plans to visit Sicily and Greece. He simply 
considered a visit to Sicily and Greece a pleasure trip and contrary to his 
original purpose of improving his knowledge of Italian language and 
literature. His rapid and direct return home from Venice seems to have 
been caused by familial difficulties, not patriotic motives. His brief stop 
in Geneva could have been occasioned by word of Diodati’s death. 


589. Oruch, Jack B. “Milton as Adjutant-General?” pp. 61-67. Edward 
Phillips, John Milton’s nephew, possibly was right in stating that there 
existed a “design in Agitation” of making Milton Adjutant-General in 
Sir William Waller’s army. But Phillips clearly did not understand the 
duties of the position. Milton would not be just a superior “aide-de- 
camp” to Waller. Neither did his plans include military service; he was 
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educationally qualified for different work and he was physically unfit for 
army life. Perhaps “design in Agitation” meant work as historian or 
secretary. l 


590. Marotti, Arthur F. “Animal Symbolism in The Faerie Queene: 
Tradition and the Poetic Context,’ pp. 69-86. The meanings of the 
animal symbolism in The Faerie Queene cannot be fully comprehended 
unless viewed against the diverse traditions that provided Edmund 
Spenser with functional poetic images, analogies, and symbols. By using 
animal symbols in limited and extended contexts, Spenser meticulously 
enriched the meanings of particular parts of his poem, meanings that at 
our historical remove are obscure unless we have assimilated, as Spenser 
did, the rich, varied background and tradition of the Renaissance. 


591. Blissett, William. “Florimell and Marinell,” pp. 87-104. A study 
of the myth of Florimell and Marinell within the moral structure of The 
Faerie Queene reveals that Edmund Spenser advanced several stories by 
interrupted sequence “not simply to achieve narrative suspense, but to 
afford free movement within the heartland of his poem by polarizing 
characters, events and themes.” The moral allegory of the story of 
Marinell is abandoned when Marinell is removed from the shore. The 
story then enters the context of myth. Spenser is a mythmaker in his 
own right as he departs from the standard mythical pattern in its con- 
clusion and outcome and blends two existing nature myths in the story. 
Toward the end the myth moves back into moral allegory. 


592. Staton, Walter F., Jr. “Ralegh and the Amyas-Aemylia Episode,” 
pp. 105-114. In Cantos VIII and IX of Book IV of The Faerie Queene, 
Edmund Spenser administered a veiled mild criticism of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s above-his-station aspirations toward Queen Elizabeth. Spenser's 
disapproval of Amyas’s aspirations toward Aemylia is fairly well supported 
by the language of the text, by reference to the source and ending of the 
source (the medieval story of Amis and Amiloun), and by analysis of 
Spenser's original intent and reasons for changing the ending as compared 
with the source. 


593. Geraldine, Sister M. “John Donne and the Mindes Indeavours,” pp. 
115-131. John Donne's conviction of the interpenetration of knowledge 
and virtue is evident in his earlier satiric works as well as in his sermons. 
It is more implicit in the satires since he is concerned here with default 
in reason and knowledge. In the Third of the Verse Satires and Ignatious 
his Conclave, a catalogue of Donne’s statements and assumptions about 
knowledge and virtue shows a probing of the degrees of moral and 
mental darkness stemming from various uses and misuses of reason. In 
his sermons he is still convinced that knowledge is the first step toward 
godliness and that both insure the habitual use of rectified reason by 
which ultimate ends are envisaged and sought. 
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594. Reed, Mark L. “Herrick Among the Maypoles: Dean Prior and 
the Hesperides,” pp. 133-150. Assuming strong influence of Dean Prior 
on the parts of Robert Herrick’s poetry using rural, folk, or natural 
subjects and images is questionable: scholarship cannot prove the 
influence, and the assumption may interfere with clear understanding of 
Herrick’s achievement. One major problem of proof is Herrick’s silence 
on Devonian inspiration. And almost no instances of reference in the 
Hesperides to native customs and folklore are peculiarly Devonian. Most 
references could have been made by Herrick without having left London. 
Specific influences aside, poems in the Hesperides give the fullest and 
most continual expression in English Renaissance lyricism to a growing 
awareness of beauty and meaning in nature, folk, and rural life, culminat- 
ing in Wordsworth. 


595. Davis, Walter R. “Masking in Arden: The Histronics [πε] of 
Lodge's Rosalynde,” pp. 151-163. In Rosalynde Thomas Lodge uses 
histrionics for ethical clarification more fully than does any other author 
of Elizabethan prose fiction. Blurring of the boundary between the 
natural and artificial is so explicit and radical that the blurring becomes 
thematic. This observation leads to the hypothesis that for Lodge a 
conscious pose or disguise may be a way of being natural. A pose that 
enables someone to adjust his life to the world of human and cosmic 
Nature becomes a means for the expression of his true nature. Analysis 
of Lodge’s plot-structure extends understanding of the relation between 
the ideal and the disguise. 


596. Shakeshaft, Mary. “Nicholas Breton’s The Passion of A Discon- 
tented Mind: Some New Problems,” pp. 165-174. Consideration of the 
popularity of The Passion reveals use of the title for another poem dated 
1604 (once in Heber’s collection) and the setting of three stanzas by 
John Dowland in his Third and Last Booke of Songs or Aires published 
in 1603. Thirdly, a formerly unnoticed copy of The Passion, unsigned 
and untitled, and in a different hand than the other pieces in the Ms, 
has been found in Egerton Ms 2403 in the British Museum. Examination 
of a previously unnoted plagiarism of the poem in G. Ellis’s The Lamen- 
tation of the Lost Sheepe, printed in 1605, helps substantiate the popu- 
larity of the poem but adds various problems such as the identity of 
Ellis and the reasons for his plagiarism. 


597. Maclean, Hugh N. “Recent Studies in the English Renaissance,” 
pp. 175-203. [A critical survey of books and articles on the English 
Renaissance published from about mid-October 1963 to the end of 
October 1964.} 


, V:2, Spring 1965. 


598. Happé, P. “Tragic Themes in Three Tudor Moralities,” pp. 207- 
227. The decade 1560-1570 is important as a bridge between medieval 
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drama and the drama of the later years of Elizabeth’s reign. The three 
morality plays Cambises, Horestes, and Apius and Virginia, written 
between 1561 and 1567, are important in the development of English 
tragedy. Modifications of the sources and the use made of the Vice by 
the authors show a progression toward presentation of genuine tragic 
situations that became common to Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights. 


599. Waith, Eugene M. “Marlowe and the Jades of Asia,” pp. 229- 
245. Contrary to sentiment, Christopher Marlowe is not restricted in 
vision and lacking in balancing one point of view against another in his 
plays. In a variety of ways he controls his portrayal, indicates the feelings 
of his characters, and determines audience reaction; he thus also shows 
his own attitude toward the dramatized story. 


600. Leech, Clifford. “Venus and Her Nun: Portraits of Women in 
Love by Shakespeare and Marlowe,” pp. 247-268. Aside from the 
acknowledged joint achievement of Christopher Marlowe and Shake- 
speare in the drama, another joint accomplishment of importance was 
their dominating influences through Hero and Leander and Venus on 
the cultivation of later Elizabethan erotic narrative writings of medium 
length, and perhaps on the presentation of men and women in love in 
drama itself. Both poems, as well as George Chapman’s continuation of 
Hero and Leander, effect. significant and remarkable portrayals of women 
in love. ç 3 


601. Harlow, C. G. “The Authorship of 1 Henry VI (Continued),” pp. 
269-281. A close relationship between Thomas Nashe’s The Terrors of 
the Night and in particular the first act of 1 H. VI has been established. 
Examination of similar or identical words and phrases and comparison of 
like ideas and sources reveal a poor case for Nashe’s participation in the 
writing of the first act and an unobjectionable case for Shakespeare as the 
author. 


602. Shalvi, Alice. “‘Honor’ in Troilus and Cressida,” pp. 283-302: 
Probably Shakespeare’s “finest philosophical contribution to the Ren- 
aissance debate on honor,” -Trozlus develops from the concept of honor 
as found in Ham. and leads to its presentation in Meas.; Shakespeare 
satirizes what honor had become— merely a pursuit of reputation devoid 
of moral value, not based on reason but on the senses, an external 
attribute. The play is one of disillusion and despair. 


603. Whitaker, Virgil K. “In Search of Shakespeare’s Journal,” pp. 303- 
315. Whether or not Shakespeare kept a journal, many of his perceptions 
and reflections can be realized by comparison of his plays ad by atten- 
tion to their sources. Through consideration of Shakespeare’s use of 
thematic doubling, the development of a key idea, and a correction in 
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Macb. of weaknesses in earlier plays, the development of his dramatic 
skill and thought processes can be happily and partially ascertained, and 
will lead to greater enjoyment of his plays. 


604. Calderwood, James L. “Love’s Labour's Lost: A Wantoning with 
Words,” pp. 317-322. In L.L.L. Shakespeare shows that the true purpose 
of language is not self-aggrandizement or social destruction, and suggests 
that an ideal is reached through dramatic use of language wherein the 
minds of the writer, actors, and audience meet. In the dramatic comedy 
perfect imaginative and social union occurs, But it is in the later great 
comedies that Shakespeare realizes “how language in the service of the 
comic vision can create an image of social communion shared not only 
by the characters within but by the audience without as well.” 


605. Doebler, John. “Beaumont’s The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
and the Prodigal Son Plays,” pp. 333-344. In Francis Beaumont’s Knight 
of the Burning Pestle can be seen the satirization of “easy middle-class 
morality through a ridicule of the Citizen and his wife.” This satirization 
is in turn a satire on stock responses, parodying the stock dramatic pattern 
of the Prodigal Son play. | 


606. Sensabaugh, George F. “Tragic Effect in Websters The White 
Devil,” pp. 345-361. Guarded reactions to judging The White Devil as 
a great play result from John Webster’s failure to involve the audience 
completely in a tragic experience; he assumed a satiric stance that dis- 
involved the audience. No character draws complete sympathy or through 
suffering shares with his audience a new insight into man’s relation to 
his universe. There is no suggestion of a great order of justice. 


607. Manheim, Michael. ‘The Thematic Structure of Dekker’s 2 Honest 
Whore,” pp. 363-381. The theme of 2 Honest Whore is the revelation 
of real and seeming virtue, a standard theme of Elizabethan comedy. The 
theme is developed through the common Elizabethan structural device of 
juxtaposing tests, here tests of Hippolito, Bellafront, and Matheo. Con- 
ventional trials of a patient wife here constitute the penitence of a con- 
verted whore, and the wife’s lover is ironically a highly moral courtier 
who has been the whore’s savior in the past. Together 1 Honest Whore 
and 2 Honest Whore are an antithesis to the proverb “once a whore and 
ever a whore.” 


608. Jorgensen, Paul A. "Recent Studies in thé Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Drama,” pp. 383-402. [Critical reviews of books and articles published in 
1964 on Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. } x . 
—Melvin F. Orth 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LXII:1, January 1965. 


609. Robinson, Fred C. “Beowulf’s Retreat from Frisia: Some Textual 
Problems in |]. 2361-2362,” pp. 1-16. “The traditional interpretation . . . 
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appears to be a tissue of questionable emendation and persistent mistrans- 
lation.” Hildegeatwa (1. 2361) should be translated “battle gear.” The 
numeral prit7zg must modify a missing word; we may conjecture it is a 
misplaced fitt-number but it more likely modifies a short word needed for 
alliteration and accent. In |. 2362, ῥα he to holme (st)ag should be 
translated “when he went to the sea” or, more simply, “when he left the 
battlefield.” 


610. Carson, Mother Angela. “Aspects of Elegy in the Middle English 
Pearl,” pp. 17-27. The Pearl is an elegy in which the poet laments the loss 
of a loved one; the relationship is romantic, not paternal. Pearl is for the 
poet “watz me nerre pen aut or nece” courtly and romantic language, 
references to their past happiness, and the intensity and quality of the 
poet’s love are accounted for. That she did not know the Pater and 
Creed may mean she came from a foreign land less than two years before 
and has just been baptized. 


611, Silvia, Daniel S., Jr. “Glosses to the Canterbury Tales from St. 
Jerome’s Epistola Adversus Jovinianum,” pp. 28-39. Glosses in Chaucer's 
Mss of the “Wife of Bath’s Prologue” and the “Franklin’s Tale” show 
him in the creative act: these notations are for additions to later versions. 
This is adduced from the unevenness of the glossing and the ostensible 
relationship to later versions of the text; such evidence supports Pratt’s 
theory of the composition of P to WBT. (Present editions of Jerome 
differ from Chaucer's Mss in chapter separations; the Mss versions are 
cited here.) 


612. Gallagher, Joseph E. “The Sources of Caxton’s Ryal Book and 
Doctrinal of Sapience,” pp. 40-62. The Manipulus Curatorum is not the 
original of the French Le Doctrinal de Sapience and Caxton’s English 
translation as traditionally believed. The Doctrinal draws not from Latin 
sources but from the French Somme le Roi tradition which Caxton had 
previously translated as the Ryal Book; thus Caxton parallels himself from 
time to time. Caxton’s two works were intended for different audiences, 
however; the Doctrinal was for priests to use in teaching the simple and 
ignorant, while the Somme and the Ryal Book were directed to the 
sophisticated and educated laity of a much higher social class. A redating 
of Caxton’s Doctrinal and textual comparison of it with its French source 
prove this thesis. 


613. Blake, N. F. “English Versions of Reynard the Fox in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries,” pp. 63-77. The large number of printers with 
various orthographic habits in the early years of printing suggests, as this 
study demonstrates, that printing provoked inconsistency in the language 
as well as some trends toward consistency. An examination of the texts 
of Reynard also demonstrates that many “linguistic” phenomena were 
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actually compositional phenomena used to justify lines and that Caxton 
was careless and unimaginative in his language while Wynkyn de Worde 
made an unexpectedly large number of imaginative changes. 


614. Mackin, Cooper R. “The Satiric Technique of John Oldham’s 
Satyrs Upon the Jesuits,” pp. 78-90. Oldham’s pose as the vir indignatus 
and his reason for writing satire—to denounce evil too flagrant to pass 
unnoticed—have Elizabethan roots, but his long catalogues of evil inten- 
tions in the first of four satires and his repetition of “vast” go well beyond 
one of his sources, Jonson’s Catiline. Oldham’s first two satires expose 
the grand destructive plans of the Jesuits—their desires are greater than 
Satan’s; the last two ridicule Jesuit and Catholic beliefs. 


615. Vieth, David M. “Irony in Dryden's Ode to Anne Killigrew,” pp. 
91-100. This ode “communicates above all . . . affection” because the 
irony almost automatically contained within the hyperbole makes Anne 
Killigrew human and imperfect as well as divine. A detailed examination 
of the implicit irony suggests that the Ode not only shares conventions 
with 17th-century poetry but foreshadows the irony of the 18th century 
of Pope and Johnson. 

—Arthur F. Kinney 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XIX:3, Spring 1965. 


616. Rayner, Colin, and Jack Reading. “Tom Taylor: Manuscript Plays,” 
pp. 83-89. The British Theatre Museum has acquired the Mss of 67 plays 
(varying between synopsis and complete sequence of composition) by Tom 
Taylor (1817-1880). The plays, “the results of industry rather than 
inspiration,’ were apparently written or drafted during borrowed office 
hours at the Board of Health where Taylor was employed. [An annotated 
list of the plays follows, arranged as (1) plays given in Allardyce Nicoll’s 
History of English Drama and (2) plays not quoted by Nicoll. Taylor's 
authorship of the latter plays is not always secure. } 


617. Mayer, David, ΤΠ. “Dandyism in Regency Pantomime,” pp. 90- 
100. Satire disappeared almost completely during the Regency period. 
It existed only in a mild form in the pantomimes that ridiculed dandyism. 
(With eight plates) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, XI:1, April 1965. 


618. Sankey, Benjamin. “Hardy's Prose Style,” pp. 3-15. Direct, 
unassuming, and conventional, Hardy's style “is one of the most 
successful ever used for fiction,” though much of his writing is undis- 
tinguished. 
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619. Seamon, Roger. “The Bottle in the Fire: Resistance as Creation in 
William Carlos Williams’s Paterson,” pp. 16-24. In Paterson Williams 
analyzes the act of creation which results in poetry, “the bottle in the fire,” 
through the “rejection of traditional patterns of ordering experience.” 


620. Henighan, T. J. “The Desirable Alien: A Source for Ford Madox 
Ford’s The Good Soldier,’ pp. 25-29. The Destrable Alien at Home in 
Germany (1913), a travel book by Violet Hunt for which Ford supplied 
two chapters and some footnotes, anticipates passages and themes in 
Ford’s The Good Soldier (1915). 


621. Kellogg, George. “Frederick Manfred: A Bibliography,” pp. 30- 
35. 


622. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 36-63. 


, XI:2, July 1965. 


623. Smith, David E. “The Enormous Room and The Pilgrim's Progress,” 
pp. 67-75. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress is the “organizing principle’ for 
E. E. Cummings’s The Enormous Room. Believing that his generation had 
lost sight of the spiritual and moral truths of Bunyan’s allegory, Cum- 
mings chose a “radical method” to bring them to his readers. 


624, Moore, Jack B. “Carson McCullers: The Heart Is a Timeless 
Hunter,” pp. 76-81. In The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter Carson McCullers 
employs the old myth of initiation to achieve verisimilitude and retells the 
myth in “convincingly contemporary terms.” 


625. Sankey, Benjamin. “Hardy's Plotting,” pp. 82-97. Hardy’s major 
characters are successfully drawn because he places them in settings that 
give their actions special significance. The characters develop or come 
into focus as they are forced to choose or unconsciously adopt one course 
of action rather than another. 


626. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 98-112. 
—Robert C. Steensma 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXIV:2, January 
1965. 


627. Stevick, Philip. `The Augustan Nose,” pp. 110-117. For many 
writers in the Restoration and 18th century, the image of man smelling 
was a polemical and satirical weapon, an image of comic virtuosity and 
one suggestive of man’s humanness, “a concrete realization of a pervasive 
anti-rationalism”; the sexual comedy of noses, the medieval horror of 
deformation, and the delight in the grotesque were vital to the period. 
Locke’s epistemology, which answers every question by reference first to 
sensory activity, gives Augustan satire its olfactory orientation. 
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628. Suits, Conrad. ‘The Role of the Horses in ‘A Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms,’”’ pp. 118-132. Gulliver is not mad in the fourth book of 
Swifts Gullivers Travels and is therefore not a comic figure; he makes 
valid inferences about human nature and so is as sane as his creator. To 
say that Gulliver's comparisons between Yahoos and Europeans indicate 
insanity is to misapprehend the nature of satire. Since the horses are 
admirable, it does not follow that Gulliver is insane for admiring them or 
that Swift attacks the notion that unaided reason is sufficient for human 
conduct. By attributing reason to a non-human species, Swift is simply 
saying that man is not rational and that rationality is desirable even though 
unattainable. 


629. Wesling, Donald. “An Ideal of Greatness: Ethical Implications in 
Johnson’s Critical Vocabulary,” pp. 133-145. Samuel Johnson’s craving 
for the fusion of ethical and literary qualities in writing is evident from 
a study of his chief critical terms that together form his picture of the 
ideal poet. He sees harmony, for instance, as correlative with the power 
of poetry to regulate the passions. He is reactionary in his praise for 
intensity of tragic passion and largeness of epic conception. Johnson's 
broad concept of mind as the register of human greatness is his most 
salient description of the moral and literary aspects of the same human 
situation; hence his persistent interest in biography and his own straining 
toward a more comprehensive excellence. 


630. San Juan, E., Jr. “The Actual and the Ideal in the Making of 
Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary,” pp. 146-158. Dr. Johnson’s empirical 
attempt not to form but register the language “tends to counteract his 
prescriptive and reformative objective.” As an idealist, he desires a 
perfect, elegant style; as a realist, he acknowledges corruption, plurisig- 
nation, and the value of experience. Johnson’s commitment to examine 
the complex interactions of the references of words, their changes of 
meaning in varying structures, and his aesthetic preoccupation with lan- 
guage comprise his modernity. 


631. Quintana, Ricardo. ‘‘Goldsmith’s Achievement as Dramatist,” pp. 
159-177. The dramatic achievement of Oliver Goldsmith is greater than 
has been generally acknowledged. His originality lay in the freshness of 
his approach to traditional forms of literature, in the changes in imagina- 
tive perspectives, in his timing, and in emphasis. Drama allowed his 
imagination freer play than other media, as evidenced by the too ambitious 
The Good Natured Man, which is also “a masterful construction.” His att 
triumphed in She Stoops to Conquer, characterized by a natural tone and 
setting, skillfully handled irony, and an ideally Georgian mood and style. 


632. Kerpneck, Harvey. “The Road to Rugby Chapel,” pp. 178-196. 
Fitzjames Stephen’s crude and intemperate criticism of Thomas Arnold in 
1858 coupled with an attack on his son Matthew Arnold in 1864 resulted 
in the latter's poem, “Rugby Chapel.” The hypothesis that the second 
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attack resulted in the poem helps to solve some of its structural and other 
difficulties. The use of the quest image here indicates how “Rugby 
Chapel,” a retrospective account of Arnold’s liberation from skepticism 
and a clear anticipation of Culture and Anarchy, belongs at the terminal 
point on Arnold’s spiritual journey. Both internal and external evidence 
suggest 1866 as the date of composition. 


, XXXIV:3, April 1965. 


633. Endicott, Annabel M. “The Structure of George Herbert's 
Temple: A Reconsideration,” pp. 226-227. There is no precise structural 
analogy between George Herbert’s Temple and Hebrew temples; his 
work rather contains a threefold pattern of didactic, lyrical, and satirical 
poems. His “Church Militant” is simply an early work included in the 
collection for convenience. The poet was aware of the complexities and 
disadvantages of the temple symbol as conceived in the Renaissance and 
therefore uses a more suitable controlling metaphor. 


634, Reed, Mark L. ‘Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the ‘Plan’ of the 
Lyrical Ballads,’ pp. 238-253. Despite some confusion and imprecision 
in the record, Wordsworth and Coleridge acknowledge that “the primary 
source of Lyrical Ballads and all that it later came to mean was the 
complete physical, emotional, and spiritual context” of their 13-month 
relationship. There is no evidence that a lasting plan for a truly joint 
volume with exact goals as both later described was for long a powerful 
motivating principle in the consciousness of either. Coleridge’s preoccu- 
pations with aesthetic concerns during this period were weak and ill- 
defined compared to Wordsworth’s. 


635. Grosskurth, Phyllis. “Churton Collins: Scourge of the Late Vic- 
torians,” pp. 254-268. The contribution of John Churton Collins (1848- 
1908) to critical history belongs in the “no-holds barred” tradition of 
rugged polemicism. He accused Tennyson, Addington Symonds, Swin- 
burne, and, more violently, Gosse of everything from inaccuracy to super- 
ficiality. An intense master of sarcasm who made enemies because of his 
eye for errors, he was also a sound scholar influential in having English 
literature taught in the Universities. 


626. Killham, John. “‘Ineluctable Modality’ in Joyce’s Ulysses,” pp. 
269-289. Stephen Dedalus’s “ineluctable modality of the visible” is not 
Aristotelian and does not mean that the things we see are uncertain and 
unpredictable. Though Aristotle, Berkeley, and Walter Pater recognize 
that we receive knowledge from the combined impressions afforded by 
the senses’ proper objects, their philosophies are different; and Stephen 
moves freely, ambiguously, and ironically among them. Ulysses, with its 
“marvelous creation of the sense of the actual,” enacts Stephen’s recogni- 
tion that experience itself is all. 
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637. Bentley, G. E. Jr. “Blake’s Annotations to Swedenborg’s Heaven 
and Hell,” pp. 290-293. New evidence suggests that Blake not only read 
Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell but made cross references from it to 
Earths in Our Solar System as early as 1787 and that he may have been 
enthusiastic about Swedenborg for longer than has been thought. 
—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 27, Spring 1965. 


628. Ohmann, Richard. “Methods in the Study of Victorian Style,” pp. 
1-4. Scholars interested in Victorian prose style must study individual 
writers intensively and with the best linguistic theory available if they are 
to discover the special patterns that language takes among the Victorians. 
Style is basically personal and is conditioned, not created by, intellectual 
culture. Only after an understanding of styles can there be reliable judg- 
ments about the history of style. The importance of historical periods to 
the description of style is overestimated. 


639. Levine, George. “The Prose of the Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” pp. 5-8. 
The concreteness and particularity of Newman’s prose in the Apologia is 
not that of the realistic novel or modern autobiography. The commit- 
ment to the particular is essentially secular. Newman’s prose attempts to 
see experience as pointing to the need of superhuman intervention, “and 
through it he describes faithfully an experience which is of no time and 
no place, but, perhaps, everywhere and eternal.” 


640. Johnson, Edgar. “Scott and Dickens: Realist and Romantic,” pp. 
9-11. Dickens was compared with Scott as early as Pickwick, but the two 
are fundamentally unlike. Scott was rationalist, realist, and traditionalist; 
Dickens was emotionalist, romanticist, and scorner of tradition. 


641, Mansell, Darrell, Jr. “A Note on Hegel and George Eliot,” pp. 
12-15. Hegel’s Aesthetik seems to have influenced the notion of the 
tragic in George Eliot’s novels. For her the tragic conflict is between two 
good forces, and its resolution reasserts the everyday, commonplace life 
that goes on after the hero or heroine has met defeat. 


642. Mayers, D. E. “Dialectical Structures in Hardy’s Poems,” pp. 15- 
18. The characteristic structures in Hardy’s verse are not unresolved 
oppositions, as has been maintained, but are dialectical in the sense that 
his ironies result in new truth or insight on the part of the reader. 


643. Sharpless, F. Parvin. “William Johnson Fox and Mill’s Essays on 
Poetry,” pp. 18-21. Numerous similarities between the two reviews of 
Tennyson's poems by William Johnson Fox, the editor of the Monthly 
Repository, and Mill’s essays on poetry and his review of Tennyson’s 
poems suggest that Fox, who had taken a strong interest in his young 
contributor, was an important influence on Mill’s poetics. 
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644. Bell, Vereen M. “Parents and Children in Great Expectations,” 
pp. 21-24. The unsound and unintelligent parent-child relationship in 
Great Expectations serves as a metaphor for Dickens's awareness of the 
social and moral chaos that follows upon the abdication or the abuse of 
responsibility. | yy . 


645. Fleissner, Robert F. “The Name Jude,” pp. 24-26. There is 
evidence that Hardy's Jude. the Obscure is notan anti-Christian but a pro- 
Christian novel. Hardy names his hero after St. Jude, the patron of 
hopeless cases, and the novel, in a way, is retributive tragedy in that Jude 
reaps a harvest of sin from his extramarital relationship with Arabella. 


646. Hoar, Victor. “A Note on Browning’s ‘Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came,’” pp. 26-28. The symbols and themes that dominate 
“Childe Roland” are to be found in Jessie Weston’s From Ritual to 
Romance. The symbols are the wasteland and the Dark Tower; the themes 
are regeneration and initiation. Roland is a young, relatively untried 
knight. Yet he is brave, and it is for this that Browning is recommending 
him to his age. 


647. Beringause, Arthur F. “Religion, Art, and the Poet,” p. 28. Francis 
Thompson’s "Το the Dead Cardinal of Westminster,” an elegy on Cardinal 
Manning, is the cry of a soul involved in the conflict of flesh and spirit 
because of his devotion to “the sensuous art of poetry.” . 


648. Standley, Fred L. “Henry James to Stopford Brooke: An Unpub- 
lished Letter” p. 29. In a short, undated letter James recommends 
Vallombrosa, Italy, to Stopford Brooke as a place to stay. 


649. Ryan, Alvan S. “Carlyle, Jeffrey, and the ‘Helotage’ Chapter of 
Sartor Resartus,” pp. 30-32. In the “Helotage” chapter Carlyle incon- 
sistently makes Heuschrecke the author of a tract advocating Malthusian- 
ism that Teufelsdréckh attacks in marginal notes. Since Heuschrecke is an 
ardent disciple of Teufelsdréckh, he would scarcely be a Malthusian; but 
Carlyle is using the tract to attack Francis Jeffrey's views. The incon- 
sistency is one of Carlyle’s several lapses in handling the fictional element 
in Sartor. 

—Dougald B. MacEachen 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XLI:3, Summer 1965. 


650. Levertov, Denise. “An Approach to Public Poetry Listenings,” pp. 
422-433. The return to awareness that poetry is to be heard is a recovery 
essential to the health of poetry. The trouble is that attention is directed to 
the level of ideas and the rational appositeness of images. Conscious 
understanding of the poem is increased at cost of underdevelopment of 
the “all? which a listener or reader seldom brings to the poem. The 
educated reader does not realize the degree to which sounds can carry 
content. Some poems are not initially accessible to intellect. The poem 
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brings to us something we must experience or let happen, not reach out 
and grasp by force. | 
-—Roger E. Wiehe 


VLAAMSE GIDS, XLIX:1, January 1965. 


651. Adams, R. “Een Amerikaanse Roman over de Slavernij: Mandingo,” 
pp. 60-61. Kyle Onstott’s Mandingo is felt by the reader not as a novel 
but as documentary reportage. The book, picturing Alabama in 1830, is 
valuable for an understanding of the race problem in the United States 
today. It also contains scenes of a great melancholy beauty giving the 
emotional impact of the blues that grew out of the milieu it. describes.. 
(In Flemish) | 


, XLIX:2, February 1965. 


652. Stroman, B. “ ‘Na de Zondeval’ van Arthur Miller,” pp. 132-133. 
European viewers of Miller's After the Fall, not misled as Americans 
were by its autobiographical elements, are deeply moved by its portrayal 
of a man wrestling with the problem of guilt. Miller has also added a new 


dimension to the stage by dramatizing a monologue intérieur. (In 
Flemish) | 


, XLIX:3, March 1965. 


653. Rottiers, A. K. “Bij de Dood van een Dichter: T. S. Eliot,” pp. 
200-203. Eliot, at once a revolutionary and a conservative, has had an 
immense impact on writers all over the world. His evolution was in the 
direction of becoming a Christian poet, a position he reached in Fozr 
Quartets. Of his plays, though less successful than Marder in the 
Cathedral, The Cocktail Party summarized our times. (In Flemish) 


, XLIX:6, June 1965, 


654. Schrickx, Willem]. “William Butler Yeats, Symbolist en Visionair 
Dichter,” pp. 380-396. Although Yeats is, more than any other poet 
besides Eliot, the pre-eminent spokesman of our age, he seems at first 
glance to belong to an earlier period and to avoid direct confrontation with 
20th-century crises. In his early poems, he is a kind of Irish Pre- 
Raphaelite, inspired by Ireland and esoteric philosophies; then came the 
influence of the French Symbolists and, through F. Y. Powell’s transla- 
tion of Lucretius and Eliot’s interpretation of the Metaphysical poets, the 
effort to write poetry that united mind and body. Unable any longer to 
accept traditional religion, Yeats compounded a religion of his own. (In 
Flemish) 


—S. J. Sackett 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XIX:3, Summer 1965. 


655. Samuelson, Ralph. “More than One Room of Her Own: Virginia 
Woolf’s Critical Dilemmas,” pp. 249-256. Two of Virginia Woolf's 
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major concerns, social class and feminism, produce inconsistencies in her 
essays because she is not able to argue her position logically. Yet the same 
themes are handled successfully through the less logical, more intuitive 
techniques of her major novels. Hence, her non-fiction reveals “a mind 
grinding away at material that should be grist only for the toughest log- 
ician, but yet being prepared, all the same, for an ultimate shaping into 
something of great beauty.” 

—John S. Bullen 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY GAZETTE, XL:1, July 1965. 


656. Haight, Gordon S. "Robert Frost at Yale,” pp. 12-17. [Remin- 
iscences of Robert Frost’s periodic visits to Yale University, which began 
in 1924 and continued until a few months before his death.} 

—John S. Bullen 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANGLISTIK UND AMERIKANISTIK, ΧΙ:4, 
1962. 


657. Szudra, Klaus Udo. “Grundlagen und Formen der sozialen Kritik 
bei Elizabeth Inchbald” [extract from Der Beitrag Elizabeth Inchbalds 
zur Geschichte des sozialen Romans in England, Dr. phil. thesis, Berlin 
1962], pp. 341-376. Mrs. Inchbald wrote the first all-pervading English 
class satire, Nature and Art, which begins with a very promising revolu- 
tionary social criticism. but ends by pratsing the delights of “blessed 
poverty.” This change betrays the narrowness of her essentially bourgeois 
viewpoint. She also criticizes vigorously the Established Church and a 
code of justice in which “guilty” and “not guilty” are almost equal to 
“poor” and “rich,” but her urgent and honest appeals to human con- 
science do not advance the social issue convincingly. (In German) 


658. Kuczynski, Jürgen. “Politik und Aesthetik. Zu Wordsworths 
Vorwort der Lyrischen Balladen,” pp. 377-385. Wordsworth’s experi- 
ence in the French Revolution brings him in contact with “the people.” 
Back in England, he develops into “an ordinary English citizen” and 
becomes “abnormally reactionary.” His poetry lacks any revolutionary 
spirit, but the form and the language in which he writes, and to which 
he points in the preface to Lyrical Ballads, are indebted to the revolution- 
ary experience. They copy the people’s speech. The fact that the subject 
matter of his poetry, unlike its form and the poet’s ideology, is far from 
realistic is not necessarily an instance of hypocrisy. It proves rather that 
a poet’s artistic grasp of reality is more comprehensive than his political 
thinking. (In German) 


659. Rappich, Horst. “Bemerkungen zu I. 5. Turgenevs and F. Boden- 
stedts Beziehungen zu Shakespeare und zur “Deutschen Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft,’ ” pp. 386-393. [The article traces the interests in Shake- 
speare of Friedrich Bodenstedt, a German poet and critic (1819-1892), 
and Ivan Sergievich Turgenev, as well as their relations to the Deutsche 
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Shakespeare-Gesellschaft and its“ ‘annual Shakespeare Jahrbuch.| Both 
Bodenstedt and Turgenev, who were on friendly terms, were ardent 
admirers of Shakespeare's work. (In German) 


660. [Hansen, Klaus}. “Aus dem Jahresverzeichnis der deutschen 
Hochschulschriften 1961,” pp. 441-443. [Part of a running bibliography 
of German dissertations on English and American language and litera- 
ture. } | 


, XII:1, 1964. 


661. Hansen, Klaus. “Reim- und Ablautverdopplungen,” pp. 5-31. [The 
article collects and classifies rhyme and ablaut reduplications (walkie- 
talkie, chit-chat) according to the character of the original forms, the 
forms of variation, and the use of suffixes in combination with the 
number of syllables of the composing elements.} The reduplications have 
neither the notional justifications of genuine compounds nor a motiva- 
tion purely from linguistic form. They have symbolic functions and 
values and refer to a (repeated) alternation. (In German) 


662. Wiistenhagen, Heinz. “Harold Frederics The Lawton Girl. Ein 
Beitrag zur Erforschung des realistischen amerikanischen Romans in den 
90er Jahren” [extract from Harold Frederics Romane als Beitrag zur 
Entwicklung des biirgerlich-kvritischen Realismus in der amerikanischen 
Literatur, Dr. phil. thesis, Potsdam, 1963}, pp. 32-53. The Lawton Girl 
demonstrates most convincingly the specific quality of Frederic’s realism, 
although it shows severe artistic flaws. The creation of Jessica, a largely 
successful proletarian heroine, is the artistic expression of a social fact: 
Frederic’s economic and social critique of capitalism leads him to the 
extreme opposite of the bourgeoisie, the working class. (In German) 


663. Schubert, Renate. “Eine Jack London-Auswahlbibliographie,” pp. 
94-108. [The bibliography lists German translations of Jack London’s 
works.} (To be continued) ᾿ 


664. { Lange, Hans}. “In Arbeit befindliche Dissertationen,” p. 109. 
[The bibliography lists theses-in-progress on English and American 
literature and language at German universities. } 


, XII:2, 1964. 
665. Lehnert, Martin. “Zum Shakespeare-Jahr 1964,” pp. 117-120. Our 
knowledge of Shakespeare and his work has increased considerably in the 
20th century, but it is rather doubtful whether a real understanding and 
that kind of excitement felt by Goethe and Karl Marx have been advanced, 
too. His humanistic message should be made more effective. (In German) 


666. Schlösser, Anselm. “Legende, Wunschbild und Wirklichkeit in 
Heinrich IV .,” pp. 121-141. A repeated intrusion of rough reality into 
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the romantic legend of the daring knight and the gallant prince turns the 
historical picture-book into the realistic drama of H. IV. (In German) 


667. Martin, Walther. “Shakespeares Timon von Athen im Lichte der 
Widerspiegelungstheorie,” pp. 142-162. Shakespeare characterized in 
Timon the feudal lords of his time, the most influential patrons of the 
Elizabethan theaters who were nevertheless in an embarrassing financial 
situation. The drama deals with a perishing class displaying three distinct 
types: the unscrupulous bourgeoisie to which the lords have adapted them- 
selves, the capitalists with Alcibiades as a protagonist at the end of the 
play, and the feudal system exemplified in Timon who after all is the 
only noble character apart from the servants. There are even attempts at 
a parallel between him and Jesus Christ. (In German) 


668. Yamamoto, Tadao. “The Verbal Structure of Richard the Second,” 
pp. 163-172. “The verbal structure of Richard the Second as a whole is 
surpassingly poetical, and, though seemingly artificial and sophisticated, is 
instrumental in securing that artistic perfection which accomplishes the 
dramatic unity of historical reality and human character and psychology.” 
The play should appeal to a Japanese audience for its poetical splendor, 
which is as sensuous and musical as that of Japanese classical Kabuki. 


669. Mincoff, Marco. `The Chronology of Shakespeare’s Early Work,” 
pp. 173-183. Ε. K. Chambers’s chronology of Shakespeare’s early works 
leaves out Venus and Lucr. If these are added to Chambers’s list, “the 
years 1593-94 become uncomfortably crowded.” Thorough investigations 
lead to a tentatively better list as follows: spring 1589 1 H. VJ—autumn 
1589 Shrew; 5. 1590 2 H. Vi—a. 1590 3 H. VI; s. 1591 R. HI—a. 1591 
Errors; s. 1592 Tit—a. 1592 T. G. V.; s. 1593 Venus—a. 1593 L. L. L.; 
s. 1594 Lucr. The placing of R. HI and Tit. is, however, questionable. 


670. Helsztynski, Stanisław. “Polish Translations of Shakespeare in the 
Past and Today,” pp. 183-198. Poland became acquainted with Shake- 
speare comparatively late. In the beginning of the 19th century Polish 
translations were made from German or French translations. Thus the 
original text was mutilated or adapted. Original translations started with 
the beginning of Polish romanticism. Since then the best Polish trans- 
Jators have been Stanislaw Koźmian, Józef Franciszek Paszkowski, Leon 
Ulrich, Jan Kasprowicz, Wladyslaw Tarnawski, and Zofia Siwicka. [With 
a list of all Polish translations.]} 


671. Schlauch, Margaret. [πο title} (rev.-art., Shakespeare’s Pericles, ed. 
F. D. Hoeniger, 1963) pp. 210-213. Some supplemental remarks to 
Hoeniger’s notes may be in order. Shakespeare’s interest in the subject 
matter originated from the rhetorical possibilities of the plot as he may 
have found it in the Apollonius of Tyre and Seneca the Rhetorician’s 
“Sacerdos Prostituta.” Consequently Shakespeare exercised his rhetorical 
skill in the Marina scenes. The rhetorical interest in the sources marks 
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Shakespeare as a true Renaissance dramatist. A medieval writer would 
have taken pleasure in them merely. as. stories of “adventure pure and 
simple.” η 


, ΧΠ;2, 1964. 


672. Morton, A. L. δΠαΚεςρεατες Historical Outlook,” pp. 229-243. 
Shakespeare lived at a time when two opposed worlds, the old feudal 
system and its corruption by usury- and unscrupulousness, clashed. This 
accounts for the tragic and poetic tension in his work. There is also the 
question of whether superhuman forces or the human rational mind shapes 
history. As he matures Shakespeare decides for the latter. Thinking, 
however, that even an evil ruler should not be resisted, he is at pains to 
present Macbeth and Richard III as such monsters as to justify resistance. 
There is also a change in his attitude toward war. Whereas the first plays 
glorify it in accordance with. the contemporary general view, Troi. and 
later plays give a rather dreary picture of it. 


673. Schlösser, Anselm. “Der Widerstreit von Patriotismus und Human- 
ismus in Heinrich V.,” pp. 244-256. For Shakespeare, Henry's war in 
France is not only a matter of fame and honor but also of every kind 
of infamy. Henry himself does not admit this; but Shakespeare’s subtle 
juxtaposition of, eg., “the world’s best garden” with Burgundy’s 
description of it (“and nothing teems / But hateful docks”) betrays the 
irony with which a too patriotic view of the whole.affair is suffused, as 
well as Shakespeare’s essentially humanist outlook. (In German) 


674. Schlösser, Anselm. “Konturen unter der Oberfläche in Heinrich 
VIIL,” pp. 257-265. A more adequate title for the play might be “Trae 
Events a the Reign of Henry VIII, as Arranged with the Help of 
Chronicles and Eyewitness Reports. Put into Blank Verse and Adapted to 
the Stage by William Shakespeare (in collaboration with another play- 
wright [John Fletcher}).” This would stress its character as a historical 
revue, a mixture of drama and court masque. The selection of events, 
however, is not quite accidental; it is designed to reveal “the essence of 
‘modern’ despotism.” Presumably Fletcher wrote parts of the text along 
Shakespeare’s lines of direction, but he shares Shakespeare’s critical 
attitude as becomes apparent in a parodistic part of his The Beggars 
Bush. (In German) 


675. Langenfelt, Gösta. “Shakespeare's Danskers (Hamlet II, 1, 7),” 
pp. 266-277. Shakespeare meant his Danskers to be Danes. The original 
meaning of the word in England is “inhabitant of Danzig (Gdansk).” 
Shakespeare, being an inland man, mixed up the two meanings. Spenser 
(Ε.Ο. IV. x. 31), however, refers to Danzig; so does William Harrison 
(The Description of England, c. 1577), Fynes Moryson (An Itinerary 
Containing His Ten Yeeres Travell ..., 1617), William Dunbar (“The 
Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedie”), and Sir David Lindsay. 
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676. Levin, J. D. “Die westeuropaische Shakespeare-Forschung in Russ- 
land und ihre Popularisierung durch V. P. Botkin,” pp. 278-296. Vassilij 
Petrovic Botkin (1811-1869), Russian writer and critic, was instrumental 
in popularizing Shakespeare in Russia. He wrote articles on Shakespeare 
and translated English and German Shakespeare criticism. At first he 
was influenced by Hegelian aesthetics, more specifically by Hegel’s disciple 
Heinrich Theodor Rétscher. Later he turned to Georg Gottfried Ger- 
vinus’s theory that literature depends on the political and cultural life of 
a nation. He is best remembered for his article “Literature and Theater 
in England before Shakespeare.” (In German, translated from Russian) 


677. Simko, Jan. “Some Recent Shakespearean Productions in Czecho- 
slovakia,” pp. 297-304. [The article describes and evaluates three out- 
standing Czech productions of Ham., Romeo, and Wives.] 


678. Martin, Walther. “Miszellen zu einigen Shakespearestellen,” pp. 
305-308. [The article comments upon controversial textual questions. | 
(1) Mach. ΠΠ. vi: The scene is excellent and should be left as it stands. 
(2) Macb. IV. i. 54: “Germaine” in the folio should be “germen.” (3) 
Tim. IV. H. 17: “We must all part / Into this sea of air” corresponds 
to the folio’s stage direction “They embrace, and part several ways.” (4) 
Tim. IV. iii. 32: “Stout men,” not “sick men,” is the better reading. (5) 
Temp. IV. i. 193., V. 1. 10, etc.: There is an obscene pun in the different 
uses of “line.” (6) A.Y.Z. II. i. 5: Theobald’s version ("Here we feel 
but the penalty of Adam”) is better than Leon Kellner’s (“Here we flee 
not... ). (In German) 


679. [Hansen, Klaus}. “Aus dem Jahresverzeichnis der deutschen 
Hochschulschriften 1962,” pp. 333-334. [Part of a running bibliography 
of German theses on English and American language and literature. | 


—F.—, XT1:4, 1964, 


680. Mutt, O. “The Adjectivization of Nouns in English,” pp. 341-349. 
There are about 700 homonymous adjectives and nouns in present-day 
English. Most of them are the result of a substantivization of adjectives. 
There are only about 70 cases of adjectivized nouns. There is no marked 
tendency today to form adjectives from homonymous nouns. Their origin 
is due to the formal identity of both forms as a consequence of the 
gradual disappearance of suffixes. Other pairs originate as borrowings 
from Latin or French. A third source is the conversion of nouns into 
adjectives. 


681. Wicht, Wolfgang, “Christliches in Shakespeares Dramen. Zu 
einigen Fragen der Verwendung und Widerspiegelung zeitbedingter 
christlich-religidser Vorstellungen,” pp. 350-374. Religion plays only a 
minor sole in Shakespeare’s work; it is part of the political and historical 
reality reflected in his dramas. It occurs in several forms: (1) Ecclesi- 
astical characters, who are mostly targets for satire and attack; (2) other 
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characters with religious convictions that are either belittled (Richard II, 
Henry VI) or secularized (Imogen); (3) “historical characterization 
through Christian concepts”; (4) conventional utterances derived from 
religion and made by many characters, Polonius and Trinculo alike; (5) 
biblical imagery; (6) “mirroring of contemporary religious concepts” that 
pursue a humanistic tendency. (In German) 


682. Goldstein, Leonard. “Some Aspects of Marriage and Inheritance in 
Shakespeare’s The Merry Wives of Windsor and Chapman's AH Fools,” 
pp. 375-386. Elizabethan and Jacobean comedies, particularly some of 
those by Shakespeare, Chapman, Middleton, and Dekker, revolve around 
the conflict between the parents and the foolish wooer whom they favor 
on the one side, and their recalcitrant child and his or her impecunious but 
attractive lover on the other. The problem is where the inheritance should 
go. Chapman treats the theme cynically (bourgeois values mean nothing 
to him), whereas Shakespeare’s play is free from satire and cynicism 
“because Shakespeare was closer in spirit to the bourgeoisie which, as a 
whole, was playing a progressive role.” 


683. Milner, Ian. “George Eliot's Realist Art,” pp. 387-394. Inter- 
preting George Eliot’s novels must not be confined to an analysis of 
formal structure and artistic procedures. The structure of moral values 
is equally important, since “the primary structural principle of the novels 
is the counterposing of contrasted planes of value.” The novels are 
inseparable from their historical and sociological context; their characters 
are ‘symbols of public behaviour.” George Eliot is usually concerned with 
social changes, which she depicts as they take place. She alienates herself 
from existing society and turns “towards the common working people as 
the source of truly humanist values.” : 


684. Schubert, Renate. “Eine Jack London-Auswahlbibliographie,” pp. 
439-444, [The bibliography (continued from ZAA, XII:1, 1964) lists 
German. publications on Jack London. ] | 


, XWI:1, 1965. ` 


685. Pocheptsov, G. G. “De-etymologization in English,” pp. 5-20. 
“De-etymologization is the weakening and, in its final stage, the loss of 
etymological connexion between words or word-elements related by their 
origin and initially connected in their meaning. De-etymologization is due 
to disruption of semantic links.” [Numerous examples are listed and 


classified. } 


686. Libermann, A. S. “Some Notes on the History of Middle English 
/e/ and /o/ in Open Syllables,” pp. 21-24. Phonetically, sound changes 
may proceed by infinitesimal steps. A phonemic change, however, is 
always a leap. ME lengthened /eo/ differed from the allophones of the 
older open and close lengthened /e/ and /o/ in quality, not in quantity. 
Before the loss of the final /a/ the phonetics of ME speke, nose were 
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different from the phonemics, which was the reason why the best ME 
poets rhymed lengthened /eo/ only ¿nter se and not with open and close 
lengthened /e/ and /o/. 


687. Schlösser, Anselm. “Love's Labours Lost. Shakespeares Jahrmarkt 
der Eitelkeit,” pp. 25-34, Shakespeare’s comedy is a plea for natural 
common sense in the face of conceit and affectation. But before all the 
taffeta phrases and silken terms are swept away it is surely legitimate to 
enjoy them to the full. Today it is difficult to understand the play. Most 
of the 300 or so puns, the parodies, and the caricatured types have lost 
their spontaneous appeal. (In German) 


688. Katona, Anna. “The Decline of the Modern in Recent British 
Fiction,” pp. 35-44. Spender’s distinction between the modern and the 
contemporary is very helpful when applied to 20th-century British fiction. 
The modern novelists (Virginia Woolf, Joyce, D. H. Lawrence) envisage 
the predicament of the whole of modern society in the frame of one 
character’s actions, feelings, and thoughts. (Regrettably, they deal only 
with the capitalist predicament which, being selective, does not attain 
general human significance.) They have lost the connection with the 
Great Tradition of socially engaged novel-writing, of which George Eliot 
is the first great representative, and which is continued today by Amis, 
Wain, and Sillitoe, the contemporaries. They alone give a true picture 
of reality. 


689. Friedrich, Jutta. “Individuum und Gesellschaft in den Dramen 
von Tennessee Williams,” pp. 45-60. Williams’s art shows no develop- 
ment; all his works are largely autobiographical. He shares with his 
characters the incapacity to communicate. They are lonely individuals 
alienated from their social surroundings. But this Weltanschauung 
Williams wants his audience to accept is erroneous. It reflects the mach- 
inations of capitalist society where every man is the others enemy. 
Williams's social criticism is merely destructive; he does not create any 
positive hero who endeavors to build up a brighter future. Instead he 
shows neurotics, decadents, passive figures. Therefore his plays should 
be banished from the stages of communist countries. (In German) 


690. Pfeil, Sigmar. “Bemerkungen zu einigen bedeutenden amerikani- 
schen Kriegsromanen über den 2. Weltkrieg,” pp. 61-74. The four most 
important American novels on World War II (The Crusaders by Stefan 
Heym, From Here to Eternity by James Jones, The Naked and the Dead 
by Norman Mailer, and The Young Lions by Irwin Shaw) unmask the 
lie that the US army is the “guardian of democracy.” They condemn any 
imperialist war. Because of their critical and humanistic conception they 
deserve to rank with the best 20th-century American fiction. (In 
German) 
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691. Briining, Eberhard. [no title] (rev.-art., Millard Lampell, Der Held 
vom Jackson-College {German translation of The Hero, 1949]}), pp. 101- 
104. The novel deserves special attention because Lampell is one of the 
few writers who treats the social situation and difficulties of East- 
European immigrants in the USA, and because it describes realistically and 
honestly a sector of modern American life. (In German) 


, XIII:2, 1965. 


692, Wistenhagen, Heinz. “James Baldwins Essays und Romane. 
Versuch einer ersten Einschätzung,” pp. 117-157. Baldwin's essays and 
novels lead to a dead end. Although highly gifted he has not caught 
the root of the evil. His preoccupation with sexuality and homosexuality, 
for instance, shows that his approach is largely psychological and individ- 
ualistic. It does not sufficiently involve social and moral criticism. 
Baldwin’s attempts to do so do not develop far enough. His criticism of 
Richard Wright, who had a better grasp of the central issues, is unfounded. 
The problem of frustration, which really seems to frustrate Baldwin him- 
self, might be solved if he joined the Civil Rights Movement. (In 
German) 


693. Arnold, Roland. “Zur Entwickling der Sprachgebrauchsebene des 
Split Infinitive,” pp. 158-160, The cases of ‘split infinitive recorded in 
the 17th century are characteristic neither of colloquial nor of popular 
English. They belong essentially to literary English. Even here the use 
of the split infinitive was not generally recommended and was restricted 
to more uneducated writers. (In German) 


694. Lebrun, Yvan, and Jacques Devooght. “Quantitative Relations 
Between Can and May,” pp. 161-166. A corpus of 71 American and 
English publications shows 2,024 occurrences of caz and 491 occurrences 
of may. Investigations of physical, moral, and logical possibilities involved 
allow the conclusion that may, at least in the first two cases, is more 
formal in meaning, can more colloquial. | 


695. Langenfelt, Gösta. “The Eight Hours’ Day. A History and a 
Legend,” pp. 167-173. The eight hours’ day was “invented” by King 
Alfred. He used six wax candles, each burning for four hours. The 
resulting 24 hours were divided into eight hours of “writing, reading and 
praying, eight hours for his bodily needs, and eight hours for the work 
of government.” This appears from William of Malmesbury’s Gesta 
Regum Anglorum, Bishop Asser's Life of King Alfred and Ranulph 
Higden’s Polychronicon. Robert Owen took up the idea in 1817 but met 
with disapproval. It was put into practice in Australia in 1856. 


696. [Lange, Hans}. “In Arbeit befindliche Dissertationen,” pp. 214- 
222. The bibliography lists 273 theses-in-progress on English and 
American language and literature at German and Austrian universities. 

—W. Erzgriber 
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ERRATUM 
In AES, VIII:5, Item 1311, the last sentence should read, `The real 


debates are theological . . .” rather than “The real dates are theolog- 
To] ον U 


Cover: The handsome new cover for AES was designed by Miss Norma 
Phillips, Staff Artist, NCTE. 
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ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND 
LITERATUREN, CXVI/CCI:6, April 1965. 


697. Kisbye, Torben. “Zur Pronominalen Anrede bei Ælfric,” pp. 432- 
435. [Corrects some statements made in You und Thou by Thomas 
Finkenstaedt, Berlin, 1962.] The plural addresses in Ælfrics Lives of 
Saints are not sociative. The frequent changes between singular and 
plural in the addresses of Ælfric’s Latin letters do not imply intentional 
differences in meaning. (In German) 


698. Alitan, Anatole. “Das Shakespeare-Jahr in Russland,” pp. 436-438. 
Russian scholars have made significant contributions to Shakespearean 
studies, especially when they abandoned political and ideological points 
of view. (In German) 


, CXVII/CCII:1, June 1965. 


699. Füger, Wilhelm. “Der betrunkene Pfeifer. Ein Beitrag zur Quel- 
len kunde und Erzählmethode von Defoes Journal of the Plague Years,” 
pp. 28-26. Defoe’s sources for the piper story are not clearly ‘discernible, 
although there are remarkable parallels, hitherto unnoticed, in Johann 
Konstantin Feige’s Waunderbahrer Adlers-Schwung, Vienna, 1694. 
Actually, they do not matter much. It is more important to recognize 
Defoe’s technique of welding together two almost archetypal situations: 
the motif of apparent death and the immunizing effect of drunkenness 
as an expression of carefree vitality. (In German) 

—K. P. 5. Jochum 


ARYAN PATH, XXXI:2, February 1960. 


700. Fyrth, H. J.. “William Morris,” pp. 65-69. The ideas of William 
Morris are still relevant, particularly to the “new nations” of Asia and 
Africa. | 

—Raymond J. Smith 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE FORUM, V:3, Autumn 1964. 


701. Bryant, J. Δ., Jr. “The Importance of A Midsummer Nights 
Dream,” pp. 3-9. The action of Shakespeare’s Dream involves the uni- 
versal human search for harmony, here represented by: marriage, which- 
everyone in the play is either entering, preserving, or celebrating. The 
play says that renewal is possible when it is motivated by innocent con- 
fidence in harmony. 


702. German, Sharon Kaehele. ‘The Upward Passage in King Lear,” 
pp. 10-15. In Lear the breakdown in communication leads to misunder- 
standing and tragedy. The Gloucester plot parallels and gives emphasis to 
this theme as presented in the Lear plot. 


703. Lawry, Jon S. “ ‘Born To Set It Right’: Hal, Hamlet, and Pros- 
pero,” pp. 16-25. Ham., 1 H. IV, and Temp. are strikingly similar in 
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protagonists, settings, and actions, although unlike in mood and execution. 
The results vary, but in each play a leading character attempts to set right 
the times at some cost to himself. 


704. Champion, L. S. “King and Prince: Approaches to the Throne in 
Henry IV,” pp. 26-33. For a full understanding of the conflict between 
King Henry and Prince Hal in 1, 2 H. IV, one must take into considera- 
tion popular notions of the day about kingship. Hal and the king repre- 
sent differing concepts of kingship. The conflict also serves a dramatic 
function. Shakespeare used political theory, which was a popular subject, 
but also made the conflict of personalities between father and son a 
central and unifying force. 


705. Thomas, Gail H. “What Is a King?” pp. 34-42. R. H, 1 and 2 H. 
IV, and H. V reflect the interest of Shakespeare’s day both in the nature 
of kingship and in the distinction between appearance and reality. In 
King Henry V the tension between the concept of divine right (exempli- 
fied by Richard) and mutual responsibility (exemplified by Henry IV) 
is harmonized. Of the three kings, Henry V is most aware of reality; for 
Richard is self-centered, and Henry IV is duty-centered. Henry V is the 
most praiseworthy of Shakespeare's kings because he best represents the 
fortunate union of man and office. 


706. White, Sidney Howard. “What Freudian Death-Wish in the Crown 
‘Borrowing’ in 2 Henry IV?” pp. 42-44. Prince Henry’s “borrowing” of 
the crown in Shakespeare’s 2 H. IV shows no Freudian resentment toward 
his father. The prince acts here in normal fashion, and the scene itself 
sets forth various Elizabethan notions about order and kingship. 


707. Stephens, Rosemary. “Hamlet: Shakespeare’s Play of Disillusion- 
ment,” pp. 45-56. The central theme of Shakespeare’s Ham. is not one of 
revenge, but of disillusionment. Hamlet’s desire for revenge is dissipated 
as he gradually learns that nothing is what it seems. As he tries to under- 
stand life, he loses the illusions of his youth. His disgust at the evil he 
sees in the world accounts for his inaction. 


708. Bache, William B. “Levels of Perception in Twelfth Night,” pp. 
56-58. Twel. shows the movement from a disordered to a secure society 
on three different levels of perception: (1) that which takes the world 
to be what it seems; (2) that which accepts the world for what it is; and 
(3) that which distinguishes seeming from reality. 


709. Rea, J. “Feste's Syllogisms in Twelfth Night,” pp. 59-62. In the 
opening lines of Act V of Twel., Feste realizes that the Duke has made 
two syllogisms with invalid conclusions. The implied syllogisms that 
Feste makes in pointing out the fallacy of the Duke's logic constitute 
correct reasoning. 
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710. Taylor, Marion A. “ ‘Not Know Me Yet?” pp. 62-66. Shake- 
speare’s Cleopatra is any woman who falls in love with a man who belongs 
to another. She is not just an extension of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets 
- mor a queen ennobled by love. She rises to nobility at the end because 
she is now secure, knowing that her lover can never leave her and that 
their union can never be dissolved. | 


711: Silverstein, Norman. ‘“Shakespeare’s Sonnets in Perspective,” pp. 
67-71. “Any* autobiographical identification in Shakespeare's sonnets is 
unimportant: when the poems are considered in the light of the Eliza- 
bethan sonnet tradition as a whole. In his sonnets, Shakespeare touched 
on all of the Renaissance conceptions of love, both its joys and its miseries. 
He universalized man’s reactions to the various aspects of love. 


712. Bonaveriture, Sister Mary. “The Phoenix Renewed,” pp. 72-76. 
The logical, metaphysical, and theological aspects of Phoenix have received 
the most attention recently, but further work is needed since there is wide 
disagreement. in these areas. 


_ 713. Rao, K. S. Narayana. “Shakespeare in an Indian University,” pp. 
77-81. Shakespeare is required reading in all universities in India, where 
emphasis is placed on emotional and aesthetic enjoyment, rather-than on 
intellectual analysis. 


714, Fasel, Ida. ‘Shakespeare and Elizabeth,” pp. 82-88. Many of 
Shakespeare’s heroines, especially those of the comedies, are idealized 
counterparts of various aspects of Queen Elizabeth’s character and person- 


ality. 
; VI:1, Winter 1965. 


715. Browne, Ray B. ‘‘Huck’s: Final Triumph,” pp. 3-12.‘ The objec- 
tions to the ending of Twain's Huckleberry Finn overlook the real purpose 
of the book, for the ending is essential to that purpose. The most impor- 
tant theme of the novel is Huck’s search for the freedom that will enable 
him to rise above the lures of society. Only after he rids himself com- 
pletely of the holds that Tom, Jim, and Pap represent can he be physically, 
intellectually, and spiritually free. Only then can he “be true to himself 
because there is πο’ reason to be false to himself in order to be true to 


society.” 


716. Ray, R. J. “Khushwant Singh’s Mano Majra: A Study in Structure, 
Symbol, and Style,” pp. 25-29. Khushwant Singh’s novel Mano Majra 
reports more than actual events connected with the Indian-Pakistan border 
settlement in 1947. Singh has integrated structure, symbolism, and style 
to give added emphasis to his theme. 

—Richard L. Capwell 
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BOOK COLLECTOR, XIV:2, Summer 1965. 


717. Walbank, Alan. "Stephen Hero’s Bookshops,” pp. 194-199. A 
number of Dublin bookshops are reminiscent of particular shops referred 
to in Joyce’s Ulysses and Stephen Hero. 


718. Woolf, Cecil. “Some Uncollected Authors XXXIX: Hawker of 
Morwenstow, 1803-1875,” pp. 202-211. [Concludes the checklist begun 
in the last issue: 31 more items of verse and 13 of prose.} 


719. Todd, William B. “Variants in Johnsons Dictionary, 1755,” pp. 
212-213. Of 23 unrecorded points in the 1755 Dictionary, two are 
“worth some notice in later accounts” (press-figure evidence of variant 
settings in 19D and 240) and nine are “of passing interest” (indications 
of variant states). [Includes a table of points.} 


720. Ryals, Clyde de L. “A Nonexistent Variant in Tennyson’s Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical, 1830,” pp. 214-215. An examination of 23 copies 
suggests that the misprint “coronet” (p. 72), which Wise reported in his 
bibliography, does not exist. 


721. Hinton, P. F, “The ‘Green’ Tennysons,” p. 215. The Holy Grail 
(1870) exists both with and without “AlI rights reserved” at the foot of 
the title page; the first edition of Locksley Hall Sixty Years After has a 
variant in the half-title: “Locksley Hall [Sixty Years After} and the 
Promise of May.” 


722. Carter, John. “Housmaniana,” pp. 215-217. (1) The “J. Maycock” 
in the presentation inscription of one copy of A Shropshire Lad was a 
restaurateur of 6 Seaton Street, Hampstead Road. (2) Another presenta- 
tion copy, to Mrs. Sherburne Prescott, resulted from the fact that Mrs. 
Prescott had returned to Housman an inscribed copy (of Laurence Hous- 
man’s) which she had bought, because she knew that Housman was angry 
over its sale. | mon | 


, XIV:3, Autumn 1965. 


723. Rosebery, Eva. “Books from Beckford’s Library Now at Barn- 
bougle,” pp. 324-334. It is not generally known that a great number of 
books from William Beckford’s library, in the collection of the Earl of 
Rosebery, were not sold in the 1933 sale but are still in the library at 
Barnbougle Castle; more than half are books of travel, archaeology, art, 
and history, and many have annotations by Beckford. [Includes a list of 
some of the books, quotations from the annotations, and illustrations. } 


724. Russell, Norma. “Some Uncollected Authors XL: John Scott of 
Amwell 1710-1782,” pp. 350-360. ‘Scott, a Quaker of little formal 
schooling, published poetry (such as Four Elegies, and his best known 
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work, Amwell), literary criticism, and essays on social evils of the day 
(A Digest of the Laws Relating to Highways); Samuel Johnson's last 
(unfinished) project was to write a life of Scott. [Includes a. descriptive 
checklist of 20 items. } 


725. Pirie, Robert S. “Fine Paper Copies of Donne’s Biathanatos 
{ ?1646},” p. 362. That a fine-paper issue exists is revealed by examina- 
tion of three presentation copies, all on large paper with bunch-of-grapes 
watermark (as opposed to the smaller paper and pot watermark of 
regular copies). 


726. Nowell-Smith, Simon. “Samuel Rogers. Human Life, 1819,” pp. 
362-365. Of this work there are four quarto issues (i, hypothecated—no 
cancels; ii, D1 and F3 cancels; K2 canceled by a conjugate pair; 111, K1 
and the cancellans pair canceled by a new conjugate pair; iv, K-M 
reimposed; fly-title on K4) and four octavo editions (i, Bensley imprint; 
ii, Davison imprint; iii, Bensley; with marginal brackets on rhymed 
triplets; iv, Bensley; 1820). 


727. Gilbertson, Richard. “A Variant Spine Label on Hawker's Ecclesia, 
1840,” p. 365. A copy has been observed which has the word Ecclesia 
above the word Poems on the spine (cf. XIV:1, p. 71). 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXIV:6, January-April 1965. 


728. Kindt, Kathleen A. “James Baldwin: A Checklist: 1947-1962,” 
pp. 123-126. Baldwin's reputation has risen steadily during the last 15 
years, and interest in him is shifting “from the marketplace to the 
academy,” even though little criticism other than reviews of his books 
has appeared. [Lists, according to type, works by Baldwin and criticism 
of Baldwin’s work alphabetically by author or title.} 


729. Fischer, Russell G. “James Baldwin: A Bibliography, 1947-1962,” 
pp. 127-130. [Lists works by Baldwin and works about him.} 


730. Fabre, Michel, and Edward Margolies. “Richard Wright (1908- 
1960): A Bibliography,” pp. 131-133, 137. [Lists in chronological order 
by category all Wright's works, except interviews not published under his 
name, statements he signed with others but did not write, and a few 
unlocated items. Adds early items omitted from and all works published 
after the bibliography by M. D. Sprague in Bull. Bib., September 1953.] 


731. Keller, Dean H. “A Footnote to ‘Eudora Welty: A Checklist,’ 7 
p. 138. [Supplements Katherine Hinds Smythe’s checklist in Bull. Bib., 
XXI (January-April 1956), 207-208, with a poem Miss Welty published 
at 15 and a drawing she published at ten, both in St. Nicholas Magazine.} 
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732. Zimmerman, Michael. “Herman Melville in the 1920's,” pp. 139- 
144. [Continues the listing, begun in Bull. Bib., XXIV (September- 
December 1964), 117-120, 106, of Melville criticism in periodicals from 
the end of 1927 through 1929 and concludes with a section on references 
in books, chapters in books, anthologies, and histories of American 
literature in the 20’s and a section on introductions to various reprints of 
Melville’s works in the 20’s.] 


, XXIV:7, May-August 1965. 


733. Fabre, Genevieve. “A Bibliography of the Works of James Agee,” 
pp. 145-148, 163-166. Designed to provide a corrective for the growing 
Agee myth, this list includes “practically all his published writings, 
signed or unsigned . . .—fiction, poetry, drama, cinema, journalism, 
criticism, etc.” Contributions to college magazines, unsigned articles for 
Fortune and Time, his weekly columns for The Nation, short pieces later 
published in volumes, and unpublished scripts are included. 


734. Steele, Joan. “John Steinbeck: A Checklist of Biographical, Critical, 
and Bibliographical Material,” pp. 149-152, 162-163. This list, mainly 
covering 1930-1960, includes “books, doctoral dissertations, and essays 
appearing in periodicals and in published books in the English language” 
but not “abridgements of articles, book reviews, film reviews, or record- 
ings.” Critical essays by Steinbeck which “are considered to be pertinent 
to the dialogue between critic and author” are also included. 


735. White, William. “A Blake Bibliography: Review with Additions,” 
pp. 155-156. [This list supplements with 51 articles and books G. E. 
Bentley, Jr. and Martin K. Nurmi’s A Blake Bibliography: Annotated 
Lists of Works, Studies, and Blakeana, which is “meant primarily for 
scholars” (while Geoffrey Keynes’s Brbliography is mainly “aimed at 
collectors” }, and which provides “the Blake specialist with virtually all he 
needs to begin his research, including a full and valuable discussion, 
‘Blake’s Reputation and Interpreters,’ from 1757 to 1962.” Sixteen of 
the supplementary items are dated 1963.1] 


726. Bassan, Maurice. “The Literary Career of Julian Hawthorne: A 
Selected Check List,” pp. 157-162. Described "as a guide to future 
studies,” this checklist includes imaginative and miscellaneous works by 
Julian Hawthorne and critical and bibliographical works on him, but it 
excludes newspaper stories, columns, reviews, serial publication of novels, 
translations, adaptations, incidental allusions to him, and the like. 


737. Rice, Sister Pio Maria. “John Keats: A Classified Bibliography 
of Critical Writings on John Keats’s Poems Occurring in Periodicals Over 
the Fifteen-year Period, 1947-1961,” pp. 167-168. Designed to fill the 
gap between J. R. MacGillivray’s John Keats: A Bibliography and Refer- 
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ence Guide, 1816-1946 and. the annual bibliographies in the Keats- 
Shelley Journal since 1951, this classified bibliography lists (1) general 
criticism and articles on more than one poem, (2) articles on individual 
poems arranged alphabetically by title, (3) influences on the poetry of 
Keats, and (4) Keats’s influence on others. About 200 titles in Japanese 
are excluded. The present list gives 78 items for section 1. (To be 
continued) 

—Helmut E. Gerber 


COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION, XVI:1, Feb- 
ruary 1965. 


738. Nichols, James W. “Julian Huxley: The Specialist as Rhetorician,” 
pp. 7-13. Huxley’s Knowledge, Morality, and Destiny (1960) exhibits 
how one specialist makes himself clear to general audiences of varied 
education: (1) responding to the limitations, needs, and interests of 
people accustomed to sensory versions of abstractions; (2) selecting and 
simplifying key facts and leading people to accept his selection and 
simplification; (3) presenting himself as a fully responsive person. 


739. Ross, Francis D. “Rhetorical Procedure in Thoreau’s ‘Battle of the 
Ants, ” pp. 14-18. The four-part story of the ant-battle in Walden, 
taken by itself, speculates on war, and read in context, on man’s cosmic 
role, through shifts in viewpoint: (1) an objective description with 
narrator as godlike observer; (2) mythic allegory of human history, 
expanding ants to Homeric stature; (3) the allegory satirically seen as a 
version of carnage, with reference to the Concord fight; (4) a grotesque 
closeup of wounded ants under the lens, stressing the horror of war. The 
shifts in rhetorical mode show Thoreau’s desire to penetrate all experi- 
ence with ethical sense. 


740. Cannon, Garland. “Linguistics and the Performance of Poetry,” 
pp. 20-26. Linguistic rules for pitch, stress, and pause in speech may 
prompt a critical breakthrough by shifting away from traditional scansion 
and toward the meanings implicit in spoken rhythm; but the new method 
often delivers no more than is known from an intuitive reading, can 
limit the poet’s deliberate ambiguity, and can never deliver a definitive 
interpretation. Generative grammar may be more promising than 
phonemic transcription, for it can show the extent and nature of stylistic 
deviation as a base for critical commentary on poetic motives. 


, XVI:2, May 1965. 


741. Rosenheim, Edward, Jr. “Anger as a Fine Art,” pp. 80-84. A 
definition of satire would account for its qualities of imaginative attack. 
Satire appeals because it exposes flaws and refers to the real world, but 
also—and this makes it endure—because it uses all the fictive art of 
literature. 
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742. Bridgman, Richard. ‘‘Satire’s Changing Target,” pp. 85-89. Amer- 
ican satire has none of the virulence of the traditional genre, a virulence 
unpleasant to many students. American satire is genial, tolerant, and 
humorous, and includes itself among its victims because, among other 
reasons: (1) no censorship inspires hate by repression; (2) the mobility 
of American society removes definite objects of attack and threatens the 
security of the attacker; (3) American morality visits few strictures on 
unethical behavior. 


743. Robson, John M. “Mill’s Axtobiography—the Public and the 
Private Voice,” pp. 97-101. Now that we have a collated version of all 
texts, we know Mill’s purposes for his autobiography: to record his 
unusual education, his progressive ideas in a changing time, and his intel- 
lectual and moral growth, with stress on moral and growth. Such public 
aims prompt us to treat the book as biography and question suppressions. 
Accidental and unconscious ones aside, deliberate suppressions appear 
chosen to highlight only the relevant stages in Mill’s mental career. 


744. Cochran, Bud T. “Lincoln Steffens and the Art of Autobiography,” 
pp. 102-105. Absorbing as political and social history and as impromptu 
philosophy, the Autobiography does not fulfill its name because it is not 
about Steffens, who masks himself with touches of vanity and refusal to 
discuss his conscience and emotions. He gives most of the book to his 
occupation as reporter and to his intellectual growth. What unity the 
book has comes from its vivid style and its gradual dilation of scope from 
childhood to life as a public figure. 


745. Christensen, Francis. “A Generative Rhetoric of the Paragraph,” pp. 
144-156. A paragraph is a metasentence little susceptible to analysis by 
the usual methods of development, which are the topics of classical 
rhetoric in disguise. Like the sentence, the paragraph may mix all topical 
modes to show a quality, a detail, a comparison, by the cumulative addition 
of units referring back to a base-assertion on a higher level of generality 
than the cumulative units. Any paragraph is a sequence of sentences 
either coordinate or subordinate to the base-assertion or another sentence 
in the sequence. No matter how little explicit, the topic sentence or base- 
assertion almost always comes first. A goal of style might be to regularize 
sequences and coordinate them with the usual paragraph-indentation. 


746. Hughes, Richard E. “The Contemporaneity of Classical Rhetoric,” 
pp. 157-159. Classical rhetoric is Aristotelian; and Aristotle, arguing 
from his assumption that all forms of experience grow toward their 
fullest development, thinks of rhetoric, like the other arts, as a means of 
moving an idea out of dispute and toward agreement. The topics for 
discovery can be limited to arguments from nature, from consequence, 
from comparison, and from testimony, each topic suggesting obvious pro- 
jects for writing. 
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747. Newman, John B., and Milton W. Horowitz. “Writing and 
Speaking,” pp. 160-164. While opposing scholars may argue for the 
primacy or greater effect of spoken or written styles, they are definitely 
differing uses of the language, each with its own virtues (for which see 
experiment reported in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
LXVIH (June 1964), 640-647). Under the same conditions of com- 
position, so the experiment shows, the greater muscular facility of 
speaking permits more words and new ideas but less efficiency in time- 
word ratio; writing repeats much less but inhibits free utterance by a 
notion of greater commitment to ideas recorded on paper; so written style 
has less of spoken disjunctiveness. Neither is more vague; speaking is 
more precise. 


748. Braddock, Richard. ‘‘Crucial Issues,” pp. 165-169. Since the first 
distinction of the rhetorical approach to writing is to consider the readers, 
rhetoric may well argue from the reader’s preconceptions by analyzing the 
stock issues of need, practicality in satisfying need, and absence of out- 
weighing disadvantages; and then by going beyond stock issues to crucial 
issues—-those which pertain specifically between writer and reader. One 
easily finds crucial issues by anticipating all possible objections to one’s 
proposals and moving his persuasive force ahead to engage the reader 
frankly on relevant, disputed ground. Though negative, this approach 
develops into positive persuasion, and involves writer and reader in true 
learning. 


749. Stevick, Philip. ‘Familiarity in the Addisonian Familiar Essay,” 
pp. 169-173. Addisonian familiarity speaks for belonging to one sort 
of socially acceptable group and separating oneself from another sort of 
unacceptable group. Such distinctions, leading to discriminations among 
the personal pronouns, invited the reader to smile at many fictive 
personz introduced and supported by play among pronouns. Such paro- 
chial appeal arose from 18th-century social consolidation, decline of 
dogma, desire for good sense, and need to both flatter’ and correct the 
merchants who were joining the elite. | 

---]οπη Lindberg 


DEUTSCHE VIERTELJAHRESSCHRIFT FÜR LITERATURWISSEN- 
SCHAFT UND GEISTESGESCHICHTE, ΧΧΧΙ͂Χ:2, June 1965. 


750. Weber, Robert W. “Die Glocken von Big Ben: Zur Strukturfunk- 
tion der Uhrzeit in Mrs. Dalloway,” pp. 246-258. The strokes of Big 
Ben as a structural element, together with the theme of growing old, 
indicate Virginia Woolf's main concern: Mrs. Dalloway’s struggle with 
time. The development of Mrs. Dalloway’s character in the novel is 
marked by her coming to terms with time. (In German) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 
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DILIMAN REVIEW, [X:1, January 1961. 


751. Reyes, Pedro A., Jr. “A Difference of Grammar,” pp. 117-123. 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn and James Joyce’s A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man differ in “the grammar of revolt.” Huck “can 
believe in a new frontier where the first person plural, the ΝΕ, can 
regain its essence.” Stephen “can only think of creating new societies 
from which he could escape like the God of creation. . . . He can 
clearly conceive only the supreme singular pronoun, the ‘I.’ ” 

—Raymond J. Smith 


ENCOUNTER, XXV:1, July 1965. 


752. Elimann, Richard. “Yeats & Eliot,’ pp. 53-55. From an early 
dislike of Yeats’s viewpoints, Eliot grew toward a rapprochement with the 
poet, as Little Gidding shows. 


753. “Race, Hate, Sex, and Colour: A Conversation,” pp. 55-60. 
{James Mossman, James Baldwin, and Colin Mac Innes exchange views 
on these topics. | 


754. Gunn, Thom. “William Carlos Williams,” pp. 67-74. The 
Williams style, overshadowed by the dominance of Eliot until the early 
50’s, is a valid alternative that merits study: thoroughly local-American, 
it is yet universal in application. 


, XXV:4, October 1965. 


755. Steiner, George. “Night Words: High Pornography & Human 
Privacy,” pp. 14-19. Maurice Girodias’s The Olympia Reader illustrates 
the destructive dreariness of the new pornography; i.e., the “night words” 
that ought to be private, by becoming public, destroy the imaginative 
effort: “It is not a new freedom that they bring, but a new servitude.” 

~—Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH, XIV:84, Autumn 1963. 


756. Parker, W. M. “Hardy’s Letters to Sir George Douglas,” pp. 218- 
225. The National Library of Scotland has a group of unpublished letters 
from Thomas Hardy to Sir George Brisbane Douglas, fifth baronet of 
Springwood Park, Kelso. The letters, which date from 1887 to 1924, 
are of interest because of their confidential tone and the range of interests 
reflected in them—including poetry, Scotland, the works of Hardy and 
Pois and the brief references to Tennyson, Goethe, Hugo, and 
Dickens. 


757. Hainsworth, J. D. “Extremes in Poetry: R. S. Thomas and Ted 
Hughes,” pp. 226-230. A comparison of the poetry of R. S. Thomas and 
Ted Hughes is of interest because both are significant contemporary 
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British poets, both became prominent in the 1950's, both are nature poets, 
and both have been influenced by city poets from Donne to Eliot. Hughes 
is most effective when his violent and explosive rhetoric and content 
express simple extremes; Thomas (a priest of the Church of Wales) uses 
simple language and subject matter drawn from the lives of his parish- 
ioners. Both associate the poet and the priest, see qualities in the natural 
world that men have lost, and are concerned with contemporary soctety. 


758. Sharps, G. J. “Charlotte Brontë and the Mysterious “Miss H.;' ” p. 
236. The "Miss H.” mentioned by Charlotte Bronté in a letter to Ellen 
Nussey (The Life of Charlotte Bronté, 1857, I. 218) is Sarah Hartley 
(Mrs. John Wade), who helped Charlotte obtain a position as governess 
with Mr. and Mrs. White at Crawdon. 


, &V:85, Spring 1964. 


759, Watson, Kenneth. “A Reading of Lord of the Flies,” pp. 2-7. The 
close-knit texture and significant pattern of Lord of the Flies make it 
worthy of detailed study. Immediacy is achieved through imagery, use 
of detail, sensory accuracy, and emotional concentration. The central 
theme is less religious than moral, psychological, social. And the most 
important figure is Simon, who is both intellectual and emotional, and 
possesses “the non-mystical individual integrity.” 


760. Carr, W. I. “T. F. Powys: A Comment,” pp. 8-12. Though T. F. 
Powys was not a great creative writer, criticism has given him less atten- 
tion than he deserves because, though he was intensely English, he had 
no relation to the literary interests of his time. Despite his limited creative 
powers and constricted sensibility, he is capable of rich, moving, comic 
meditation upon the gift of life and upon the death that gives it signifi- 
cance, 

—Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN TRANSITION, VIII:2, 1965. 


761. Hogan, Robert. “The Novels of Bernard Shaw,’ pp. 63-114. 
Critics have been misled by Shaw’s ambivalent remarks about the five 
novels he wrote between 1879 and 1883. Condemnations of what Shaw 
called “The Novels of My Nonage” suggest that the critics have accepted 
Shaw’s depreciations of the novels expressed in his prefaces without closely 
reading the works themselves. Unlike his later fiction, which was the 
result of excess creative impulse not used up in writing plays, Shaw’s early 
novels chart the rise and fall of ‘his interest in writing fiction, and his 
criticism of fiction remains an indictment of most novels today. 


762. Gerber, H. E., and W. E. Davis. “Bibliographies, News, and 
Notes,” pp. 115-127. [Brief bibliographical notes on Arnold Bennett, 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt, John Buchan, Samuel Butler, Joseph Conrad, 
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Havelock Ellis, Ford Madox Ford, H. Rider Haggard, Thomas Hardy, 
W. H. Hudson, Rudyard Kipling, D. H. Lawrence, “Vernon Lee,” Rose 
Macaulay, Arthur Machen, Sir Compton Mackenzie, W. Somerset 
Maugham, George Moore, H. H. Munro, A. R. Orage, Wilfred Owen, 
Olive Schreiner, John Addington Symonds, Arthur Symons, Sir Hugh 
Walpole, H. G. Wells, and William Hale White. ]} 

—George O. Marshall, Jr. 


ESQUIRE, LXIV:4, October 1965. 


763. Lanahan, Frances. “My Father’s Letters: Advice Without Consent,” 
pp. 95-97. In four letters of 1933, 1936, and 1940 [reproduced], F. Scott 
Fitzgerald gave his young daughter advice on her conduct whose sound- 
ness she recognizes now but did not at the time; yet she “knew they were 
great letters” and “saved them the way you save War and Peace to read.” 

—John 5. Phillipson 


FILSON CLUB HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XXXV:4, October 1961. 


764. Lee, Rebecca Smith. “A Contemporary View of Lord Timothy 
Dexter Comes to Light in Kentucky,” pp. 357-366. Timothy Dexter, the 
18th-century eccentric of Newburyport, Mass., and the subject of two 
books by John P. Marquand, was described in detail in an 1804 letter 
recently re-discovered in an 1820 issue of a Kentucky publication. [The 
letter is reproduced. } 


, XXXVI:4, October 1962. 


765. Weisert, John J. “Thomas Edgerton Browne and John Ross Browne 
in Kentucky,” pp. 329-339. John Ross Browne, the California journalist 
and author of Etching of a Whaling Cruise, spent eight of his boyhood 
years in Kentucky. Though these years are generally treated summarily by 
his biographers, they are important since they saw not only his first 
publications but also his development from a writer of Italianate Romance 
to a realistic satirist. 


, XXXVII:4, October 1963. 


766. Collins, Margaret B. “Walt Whitman Ghost Writer for James 
Speed?” pp. 305-324. James Speed requested the help of Walt Whitman 
in revising an oration that Speed was to deliver at the unveiling of a bust 
of Lincoln. An analysis of the oration reveals early expression of the 
ideas Whitman was to develop in “Democratic Vistas.” Symbols and 
allusions further hint at Whitman’s hand. 


767. Congleton, Betty C. “Prentice’s Biography of Henry Clay and John 
Greenleaf Whittier,” pp. 325-330. For a short time in 1830 Whittier 
replaced George Dennison Prentice as editor of the New England Review 
so that Prentice might devote himself to writing a biography of Henry 
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Clay. The evidence, however, that Whittier in any way assisted Prentice 

in writing the biography is misleading and is easily explained by circum- 

stances surrounding the composition and publication of the work. 
—Guelma Brown Hopkins 


FOUR QUARTERS, XIV:4, May 1965. 


768. Klarman, Adolf D. “The Age of Abstraction in Modern European 
Literature,” pp. 19-29. Abstraction in modern European literature is 
evident, in varying degrees, in such writers as Joyce, Pound, Eliot, Gide, 
Mann, Kafka, Hemingway, Faulkner, and Silone, and moves beyond 
them through the age of cynicism and sophistry of the “new Neander- 
thal,” which has mesmerized civilized Europe. The modern writer seems 
to be writing more for himself than for the reader, and the commitment 
to reality of a previous age has been ceded to something else—an 
unreality, perhaps a “‘metarealism.” Ὃ 

—Lionel D. Wyld 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XVIII:3, Fall 1964. 


769. Sullivan, Walter. “The Decline of Regionalism in Southern 
Fiction,” pp. 300-308. “Literature is likely to flourish in the first, almost 
imperceptible period of decay” that follows the closest approach to per- 
fection of a civilization. William Faulkner in The Hamlet and Andrew 
Lytle in The Velvet Horn successfully portrayed the decay of traditional 
Southern civilization. But literature “is no more immune to erosion than 
any other human institution.” No contemporary Southern writers have 
arisen who can quite measure up to Faulkner and Lytle. 


770. Figg, Robert M., HI. “Naturalism as Literary Form,” pp. 308-316. 
Naturalism differs from realism primarily in that it adds to realism the 
philosophy of materialistic determinism. In the naturalistic novel the 
“structure of events is arranged in accordance with a narrow precon- 
ceived idea.” Characterization is relatively “flat,” with characters formed 
in keeping with scientific theories about man’s nature. The images 
employed in the novel are also naturalistic, stressing such themes as 
determinism, the animalistic and mechanistic in man, and the indifference 
or malignancy of nature. 


771. Holman, C. Hugh. “Of Everything the Unexplained and Irre- 
sponsible Specimen: Notes on How to Read American Realism,” pp. 316- 
324. Realism has so fallen into disrepute that realistic writers are 
frequently “translated from their own mode into the mode the critic 
fancies’’—-into romancer, symbolist, allegorist. The realist as ‘‘self-effaced 
author,” as “impersonal narrator” aimed at a direct, clear presentation of 
life without interference from the author. Both Henry James and William 
Dean Howells, looking to Turgenev as literary master, ‘embraced a 
mimetic theory of art, in which the fidelity of the art object to its subject 
is its highest criterion.” 
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, XVIII:4, Winter 1964. 


772. Garrett, George. “The Influence of William Faulkner,” pp. 419- 
427. Most contemporary young American writers have been inspired or at 
least influenced by Faulkner’s stylistic virtuosity. Equally influential have 
been his varied achievements in narrative technique in the novel. “Most 
of all he is a model for behavior as a novelist. He kept going, kept 
writing in spite of indifference and hostility, praise and blame for the 
wrong reasons.” 


773. Bush, Robert. “Richard Malcolm Johnston’s Marriage Group,” pp. 
429-436. “The most persistent theme in the many stories of Richard 
Malcolm Johnston (1822-1898) is that of courtship and marriage.” 
Though Johnston’s stories contain no Wife of Bath, his stories on marriage 
reiterate the many questions on marriage she expounded upon. Women 
in the Old South, as in the Middle Ages, were both victims of male 
dominance and recipients of men’s veneration. The one-sided social code, 
in which men dominated completely, provided Johnston with themes both 
for comedy and for serious social comment. 


774. Blackshear, Helen F. “Uncle Bob and the Rain Song,” pp. 443-450. 
[ The niece of Robert Loveman relates recollections of her uncle’s charac- 
ter and his poetic output and tells of her investigations into the details 
of his poetic career.] After growing up in Georgia and Alabama and 
reading law at the University of Alabama, Loveman followed his legal 
career only sporadically and gave much of his time to writing poetry. He 
published several volumes of poetry, most of the best poems being in 
The Gates of Silence (1903); but by far his most familiar poem is the 
“Rain Song,” which begins “It isn’t raining rain to me,/ It’s raining 


daffodills.”’ 


775. Hilfer, Anthony Channel. “Wolfe's Altamont: The Mimesis of 
Being,” pp. 451-456. Thomas Wolfe, frequently attacked as the com- 
poser of empty rhetoric, formlessness, and adolescent emotionalism, is the 
most densely concrete, if the most rhetorically inflated, of major American 
writers. ‘Occasionally . . . Wolfe managed to fuse the structure and 
texture of his fiction into a genuine mimesis of life,” as in chapter XIV 
of Look Homeward, Angel; where, in recounting the gradual awakening 
of the town of Altamont on an April morning, Wolfe, using a dense 
texture and a firm structure based on time, “presents the ground of Being 
in a North Carolina town,” 


776. Bonner, John W., Jr. “Bibliography of Georgia Authors,” pp. 484- 
500. {This annual annotated bibliography is, “as nearly as the compiler 
could make it, a complete and accurate record of books published by 
Georgia authors from November 1, 1963, to November 1, 1964.” ] 
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, XIX:1, Spring 1965. 


777. Bufkin, E. C. “Lord of the Flies: An Analysis,” pp. 40-57. The 
principal theme of Lord of the Flies is “an attempt to trace the defects 
of society back to the defects of human nature,’ as William Golding 
himself has said; the principal technical device is irony. Part one of the 
bipartite narrative structure shows the boys on the island in a state of 
innocence and part two in a primitive state of evil. Systems of interrelated 
symbols and images are employed, and the main characters all operate 
representationally. Universal evil is a beast concept; the boys represent 
“ordinary bestial man.” The beast turns man savage; yet man is free to 
choose. Thus man creates his own hell. 


778. Bradford, M. E. “Escaping Westward: Faulkner’s ‘Golden Land,’ ” 
pp. 72-76. The short story “Golden Land,” uncharacteristic of Faulkner 
in that its setting is California, takes as its theme “that suffering, struggle, 
effort, and ‘endurance’ are necessary to the formation in man of all those 
traits which give life meaning and dignity.” Recounting the history of 
a family, the story contrasts an older generation, stable and in harmony 
with the land which supports them in rural Nebraska, and a younger 
generation, unstable and alienated from the land and each other in urban 
California. 


779. Coard, Robert L. “The Verb Menagerie,” pp. 77-80. Greenough 
and Kittredge’s Words and Their Ways in English Speech, in the chapter 
on "Words from the Names of Animals,” seriously underestimates the 
resourcefulness of English in the formation of verbs. Though this work 
gives some examples of verbs made from the names of animals, the list 
of such verbs is far longer than is there indicated. 


780. Mizelle, Vance. “Conrad Aiken’s ‘Music Strangely Subtle, ” pp. 
81-92. Despite frequent mention of the relationships of Aiken’s writings 
to music, careful explication of musical analogies in his works has been 
rare. Though Aiken’s writings rarely mention the relationships, “his 
autobiography Ushant has as its heart a musical form whose effect, 
achieved through development of themes around a central motif, is 
strongly contrapuntal.” The central theme of the work is the search for 
self-knowledge; against this “basic melody” are juxtaposed “four separate 
melodic Jines”—the themes of ancestry, art, sex, home. Heightening the 
effect of the musical structure is the frequent use of musical reference— 
metaphorical use of such musical terms as counterpoint, fugue, rhythm, 
dance. 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


HIBBERT JOURNAL, LXIII:3, Spring 1965. 


781. Bramley, J. A. “D. H. Lawrence’s Sternest Critic,” pp. 109-111. 
Jessie Chambers, Lawrence’s first love and the “Miriam” of Sons and 
Lovers, was the discoverer and first encourager of his genius. She supplied 
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notes for the Miriam episodes but objected to the use he made of them. 
Her letters (still unpublished) to a mutual friend, Helen Cork, at 
Lawrence’s death are “moving and eloquent.” Despite tender regard for 
Lawrence, Jessie sternly criticized his life and ideas: his superficial, 
unconvincing attacks on Christianity, his search for only “animal— 
female—qualities” in woman, his “long arguments about aristocrats and 
democrats.” Yet, she said, “he has helped me enormously to extend the 
territory of life, and that was a godlike thing to do.” | 
—John O. Waller 


HUMANIST, XXIII:2, March-April 1963. 


782. Jerome, Judson. “Robert Frost,” p. 67. Frost, unlike other modern 
poets, coped with science. Critics disliked him because of his large 
audience and individualistic politics. Nature in his poems is alien and 
indifferent; “he was not a nature lover.” 


, XXIII:3, May-June 1962. 


783. Millhauser, Milton. ‘Science, Literature, and the Image of Man,” 
pp. 85-88. The reflection of psychological ideas in modern literature has 
contributed to the possibility of the public's eventual acceptance of a 
“scientific” ethical system: “an ethics grounded in the nature of man and 
the predictable consequences of his acts.” James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, D. H. 
Lawrence, Arthur Miller, and Tennessee Williams are among those 
writers who have used and thus diffused new psychological ideas. 


, XXIV:5, September-October 1964. 


784. Jaffa, Herbert C. “C. P. Snow, Portrait of Man as an Adult,” pp. 
148-150. A very good writer though not a great one, Snow, unlike many 
modern novelists, “sees man as a mature human being who responds with 
dignity to the harsh aspects of life and yet is unafraid to explore its 
infinite possibilities.” 


, XXV:1, January-February 1965. 


785. Huxley, Julian. “My Brother Aldous,” p. 25. Aldous Huxley was 
“perhaps the greatest humanist of our age.” Brave New World was not 
an attack on science but a satire on the belief that science and technology 
could solve all problems. Island, a `` “good Utopia,’ ” is “a serious attempt 
to demonstrate in fictional form the beneficent possibilities of science and 
social organization.” 


, ΧΧΥ:2, May-June 1965. 


786. Greene, Maxine. “Man Without God in American Fiction,” pp. 
125-128. American literature deals “mainly with human beings left to 
their own devices in the world,” unredeemed by religious faith. Haw- 
thorne, Melville, Twain, Hemingway, and other writers show America 
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as a “nation of diverse men and women, cast out on their own to find 
themselves.” : 

—Anthony C. Hilfer 


INDEPENDENT SHAVIAN, 11:2, Spring 1965. 


787. “The Speech of George Bernard Shaw on the Occasion of the 
Performance of ‘No’ on March 8, 1933,” p. 36 (reprinted from Kaizo 
[Reconstruction], April 1933). The “No” drama offers a “new and 
Interesting” experience. Art binds together all artists, who never create 
att in order to improve humanity but rather to obey a sincere artistic 
impulse. 


788. Leary, Daniel J. “The Rest Could Not Be Silence,” pp. 40-42. 
The Epilogue to Saint Joan, re-enacting the play in brief, dramatizes the 
continuity of Joan's life and thus offers a tentative hope for the world’s 


salvation; it emphasizes the simultaneous success and failure of both Joan 
and the world. 


789. Dunlap, Joseph R. “Richards, Scott, Ibsen and Shaw, or Leaves from 
a Typographical Family Tree,” pp. 44-46. Walter Scott’s publications of 
Ibsen’s dramas (Camelot Series, 1888; Authorized Edition, 1890) served 
as E at models for the edition of Shaw’s Plays Pleasant and 
Unpleasant published by Grant Richards in 1898. 


, 1V:1, Fall 1965. 


790. Rook, Clarence. “George Bernard Shaw,” pp. 4-8. [Reprinted 
from The Chap-Book, V:12, November 1, 1896, published by H. S. Stone 
& ees el Chicago. In an 1896 interview Shaw discusses his respectable 
family background, his self-education, his motive for professional writing 
(“I could do nothing else”), his early struggles in London, his journalistic 
and literary career to date, and his “tone.” } 

—Elsie B. Adams 


INLAND SEAS, XVII:1, Spring 1961. 


791. Anderson, David D. “Charles Dickens on Lake Erie,” pp. 25-30. 
Dickens's letters, especially those to John Forster, and his American Notes 
differ considerably in the picture they present of his experiences while 
travelling on Lake Erie in 1842. The note of dissatisfaction with the 
Americans of this region is subdued in the Notes but frankly expressed 
in the letters. Dickens appears to have been incapable of appreciating the 
magnitude of the transformation from frontier to civilization that underlay 
much of what he witnessed. 


, XVII:3, Fall 1961. 


792. Wallace, Robert D. “Mark Twain on the Great Lakes,” pp. 181- 
186. In 1895 Twain began a world "reading and talking tour” to help 
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pay his heavy debts. The spirited and kindly behavior of the aging and 
ailing writer during his visits to Cleveland, Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac, 
Petoskey, and Duluth by Lake Erie steamboat is conveyed in Eccentricities 
of Genius written by his tour manager, Major J. B. Pond. The local 
newspapers and T'wain’s letters provide additional illustration of the trials 
and triumphs of this venture. 

—Norman W. Alford 


IRISH DIGEST, LXXXII:4, February 1965. 


793. Power, Arthur. “My Visit to W. B. Yeats,” pp. 54-56. In a time 
when only English history and values were taught in the schools, the 
imagery of Yeats’s early poetry vividly created a submerged Gaelic life. 


| LXXXIII:1, March 1965. 


794. Leslie, Ann. “This Infuriating Man—Lawrence Durrell,” pp. 67- 
70. Durrell has assumed the task of winning a wider audience for the 
short stories of Claude Seignolle. 


, LXXXIII:2, April 1965. 


795. Ross, W. J. “Who Has Not Heard About Ballyjamesduff?’ pp. 
13-14. Percy French’s ballads, known around the world, are characterized 
by attention to homey detail. 


796. Williamson, John. “Why England Remembers Ireland’s National 
Poet,” pp. 53-55. Thomas Moore’s personal charm as much as his talent 


for poetry and song left an endearing memory to him in London and 
Derbyshire. 


, LXXXIIT:4, June 1965. 


797. Woodiwiss, John. “They Said This Boy Was Finer Than Garrick,” 
pp. 15-18. William Henry West Bettey, the child actor prodigy of the 
early 19th century, winning the title “The Young Roscius” during his 
Irish tour, went on to outdraw Garrick, Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons. 


798. McGurk, J. N. “Lady Dufferin Wrote Ballads of the Poor,” pp. 
41-44. Lady Dufferin’s ballads are artlessly simple. 
—John McKiernan 


JAMES JOYCE QUARTERLY, II:1, Fall 1964. 


799. Kuehl, John. “a la joyce: The Sisters Fitzgerald’s Absolution,” 
. 2-6, Scott Fitzgerald’s veneration for James Joyce resulted in a 
few (probably unconscious) borrowings in Tender Is the Night and 
This Side of Paradise, but his story “Absolution” shows more deliberate 
indebtedness to Joyce’s “The Sisters,” particularly in regard to the 
characterization of the priests and to the use of the boy character. 
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800. Morse, ].: Mitchell. “Karl Gutzkow and the Novel of Simul- 
taneity,” pp. 13-17.: Gutzkow’'s theories of the new novel (uttered a 
century ago) found their fulfillment in Joyce. This novel is formalistic, 
ie its delight is an aesthetic appreciation of the author's ordering of an 
“intricate structure of. motifs.” ‘Fhe future of the novel lies in this 
direction. | | 


801. Benstock, Bernard. “A Covey of Clerics in Joyce and O’Casey,” pp. 
18-32. Irish writers of the beginning of the century carried into their 
work a preoccupation with religion and its ministers. Sean O’Casey 
regarded the clergy as representatives of a liberal or a reactionary political 
philosophy. Joyce, not at all interested in political ideas, regarded clerics 
as a danger to the freedom of the individual soul. = 


802. Beja, Morris. “The Wooden Sword: Threatener and Threatened in 
the Fiction of James Joyce,” pp. 33-41. Joyce makes extensive figurative 
and symbolical use of canes, cudgels, “wooden swords.” These serve as 
a bond joining the threatened with the threatener. Both share a real 
guilt: one must not be lured into accepting the innocence of the threat- 
ened or into interpreting such punishment as indicative of absurdity in 
the universe. 


803. Glikin, Gloria. “Variations on a Method,” pp. 42-49. Without 
trying to emphasize patterns of influence, it is interesting to note the 
striking similarities between the work of Dorothy Richardson and James 
Joyce. Though lacking in Joyce’s linguistic virtuosity, Miss Richardson’s 
novels are similar “in the use of the leitmotif,”’ in the “concentration of 
experience within a single day,” and in the concreteness of detail. 


804. Cohn, Alan M. “Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1963,” pp. 50-60. 
[A supplement to the PMLA Joyce bibliography of May 1964. ] 


, 11:2, Winter 1965. 


805. Senn, Fritz. “'He Was Too Scrupulous Always’ Joyce’s “The 
Sisters, ” pp. 66-72. Without straining Joyce’s words too far, it seems 
justifiable to examine his early work for the allusive density that marks 
the later. Such an examination of the opening of “The Sisters,” for 
example, suggests a deliberate antithesis of Genesis. 


806. Walzl, Florence L. “Symbolism in Joyce’s “Two Gallants, ” pp. 73- 
81. “Two Gallants” is “a study of betrayal, social, political, and relig- 
ious”: the servant girl’s seduction represents the violation of the nation, 
the betrayal of both the girl and the nation “re-enact the great betrayal 
of Jesus by Judas.” 


807. Feshbach, Sidney. “Death in ‘An Encounter,’ ” pp. 82-89. Dealing 
with the spiritual death of a boy, “An Encounter” meets all the require- 
ments of elegaic construction. 
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808. Doyle, Paul A. “Joyce's Miscellaneous Verse,” pp. 90-96. [A 
checklist of 80 references for Joyce’s miscellaneous poetry. ] 


809. Ranald, Margaret Loftus. “Stephen Dedalus’ Vocation and the 
Irony of Religious Ritual” pp. 97-102. The ritualistic emphasis in 
Joyce’s construction, recognized in Ulysses, has not been sufficiently 
appreciated in A Portrait. A close reading of the vocation scene in A 
Portrait, for example, shows that Stephen’s apparent humility is ironic. 
Thus the use of ritual achieves aesthetic distance. 


810. Tomkinson, Neil. “Bloom’s Job,” pp. 103-107. Joyce was inac- 
curate in many details concerning printing procedures in relation to the 
Keye’s ad in the Aeolus section in Ulysses. Chiefly these show as ignor- 
ance of technical terms and of pressroom procedures. 


811. Byrne, Patrick F. “A Note from Dublin on ‘Bloom's Job, ” p. 
108. Joyce’s description of pressroom and other printing procedures 
accords substantially with more recent practices in Dublin newspaper 
offices. Ξ 


812. Vogel, Jane. ‘The Consubstantial Family of Stephen Dedalus,” pp. 
109-131. Ulysses is a book of hope and cheer in which Joyce, respecter of 
the family, envisions a new type of family in which all men, past and 
present, are related. The least remark of the least character is so burdened 
with significance as by this means to indicate his familial relationship to 
everyone else. The book emphasizes “birth and conciliation” over “death 
and dissociation.” In doing so, Joyce makes much use of Shakespearean 
echoes as “fermenting agent” in shaping “other moral worlds.” 


, 11:3, Spring. 1965. 


813. Atherton, J. S. “A Few More Books at the Wake,” pp. 142-149. 
Beyond the literary allusions listed in The Books at the Wake, Finnegans 
Wake exhibits references to Coleridge, J. S. Farmer, James Shirley, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, T. S. Eliot, Auden, Tennyson, Alfred Noyes, Bennett, Des- 
mond McCarthy, Dickens, Thackeray, and Swift. 


814, Christiani, Dounia. “H. C, Earwicker the Ostman,” pp. 150-157. 
Norse myth rather than Norse history should be studied for insights into 
Ulysses-Finnegans Wake connections. Apparently following the tradition 
of Snorri Sturluson, Joyce seems to imply Earwicker is Odin and 
Odin the Northern deification of Odysseus. Thus, in effect, are Bloom 
and Earwicker one. 


815. O Hehir, Brendan. “Anna Livia Plurabelle’s Gaelic Ancestry,” pp. 
158-165. The derivation of Anna from the Irish Abba is not supported 
by normal usage. More tenable is the derivation from eanach (watery 
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place, fen) or ath na (ford of the). Finnegans Wake offers evidence of 
Joyce’s knowledge of such an origin. “Livia” most likely derives from 
the Irish /wibh (herb). The river Liffey actually takes its name from the 
herbage through which it flows. ‘‘Plurabelle,” seemingly less Irish may 
derive in part from the Irish żle, a sacred tree. It is further interesting 
that the initials of the three words, A L P, are an Irish word, masculine 
in connotations and denotations, directed at H C E himself. 


816. Staples, Hugh B. “Joyce and Cryptology: Some Speculations,” pp. 
167-173. Some evidence of Joyce’s knowledge of and interest in cryp- 
tology appears in both Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, particularly, in the 
latter, in the Third Watch of Shaun. A concealment cipher seems the 
most likely sort to have been used (if any was). Interestingly, by an 
analysis of the opening 15 words of Finnegans Wake, using the system 
Francis Bacon proposed in The Advancement of Learning, a significant 
trigraph (H C E) is revealed. Further study is indicated. 


817. Bates, Ronald. “The Feast Is a Flyday,” pp. 174-187. Easter 1904 
is the central date for Finnegans Wake. Evidence for this belief is 
cumulative: Joyce's letter to Robert McAlmon; the position of April 1, 
1904, as midway between January 16, 1904 (itself midway between two 
focal dates: Parnell’s death and the Easter uprising) and Bloomsday; 
references to the French Revolution calendary system; Joyce’s last resi- 
dence in Ireland; Stanislaus Joyce’s recollections of the significance of 
Good Friday to his brother; current events and advertisements reflected 
in the text; and finally the coincidence of Good Friday and April Fool’s 
day in 1904—the only year in a century and a half in which this hap- 
pened—and the light this brings to some of the Prankquean passages in 
the text. 


818. Benstock, Bernard. “The Gastronomes Finnegans Wake,” pp. 
188-194, Since food is so important in Finnegans Wake, the following 
catalogue of menu items may be helpful. [Then follows a list of soups, 
fish, entrees, fowl and game, breads, vegetables, sandwiches, spices, 
pastry, desserts, wines and beverages, and menus for meals.} 


819. Benstock, Bernard. “A Finnegans Wake Address Book,” pp. 195- 
203. [An alphabetical list of character addresses from Finnegans Wake.} 


820. Hayman, David. “Pound at the Wake or the Uses of a Contem- 
porary,” pp. 204-215. Though Ezra Pound was not Joyce’s only source 
for distorted language, and though Joyce expanded the significance of 
such usage, Pound’s example seems to have affected Joyce. For this 
reason and because of Pound’s historical position and his imposing 
personality, Joyce’s allusions to Pound in the Wake are many. Chiefly 
they appear as imitations of Pound’s language; as references to Pound’s 
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early poems and translations; as references to Pound's interest in the 


French 12th century; to Pound’s descriptive name; to his critical theories; 
or to his ebullient personality. 


821. Herring, Phillip F. “Some Corrections and Additions to Norman 
Silverstein’s ‘Magic on the Notesheets of the Circe Episode,’” pp. 217- 
226. {A listing of alternate textual readings. } 

—John McKiernan 


JOURNAL OF LINGUISTICS, 1:1, April 1965. 


822. Thorne, James Peter. “Stylistics and Generative Grammars,” pp. 49- 
59. Grammatical rules cannot generate the sentences in E. E. Cummings’s 
“Anyone Lived in a Pretty How Town,” but if one made up a grammar 
for the poem as a separate language, one could analyze poetic style by 
generating all sentences possible in the poem-language and then comparing 
them with English. 

—John Lindberg 


KIPLING JOURNAL, XXXII:155, September 1965. 


823. Newsom, Margaret. “General Gordon and the Nile Expedition of 
1884-5,” pp. 9-13. [An historical summary of the British expedition 
to relieve General Gordon at Khartoum, accounts of which are a source 
for Chapter II of The Light That Fatled.} 


824. “A Missing ‘Plain Tale, ” pp. 14-15. In 1888, Kipling wrote a 
story for The Dragon, regimental paper of The Queen’s Own Buffs, The 
Royal Kentish Regiment, then serving in the Indian hill station Raniket, 
but the story was lost in the mail. 


825. Inwood], P. W. “Report on a Discussion Meeting,” pp. 16-19. 
After oral reading of “The Bonds of Discipline,” the chairman questioned 
Rear-Admiral P. W. Brock, C. B., D. S. O. on the authenticity of char- 
acter and detail in the story. Admiral Brock said the character of Petty 
Officer Pyecroft was plausible, and explained points of naval detail. 


826. Maitland, William. “Some Lockwood Kipling Illustrations,” p. 19. 
Lockwood Kipling, Rudyard Kipling’s artist-father, illustrated an obscure 
book, The Iliad of the East, by Frederika Macdonald (1908), with the 
same bas-relief plaques as the kind he used to illustrate Kim. The 
plaques depict scenes from The Ramayan. Other Lockwood Kipling 
illustrations appear in the Birthday Book, ed. Joseph Finn (New York, 
1896); Thacker and Spink’s first edition of Plain Tales from the Hills 
(1888); and Flora Anne Steele's Tales of the Punjab. 

_ John Lindberg 
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MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XVII:3, Summer 1964. 


827. Price-Stephens, Gordon. “Faulkner and the Royal Air Force,” pp. 
123-128. Much confusion has arisen concerning William Faulkner's 
military service in World War I. Faulkner himself gave vague accounts 
of the period and may have exaggerated his participation as aviator. 
Actually Faulkner enlisted in the British Royal Air Force in June 1918, 
too late for more than training before the end of the war. Elements of 
his fiction, in Soldiers’ Pay and A Fable, suggest that he was bitterly 
disappointed at not seeing combat. ΙΙ 


828. Dickerson, Mary Jane. “As I Lay Dying and The Waste Land— 
Some Relationships,” pp. 129-135. William Faulkner possibly knew and 
used The Golden Bough in As I Lay Dying as T. S. Eliot certainly used 
it in The Waste Land. Both works reflect “the pitiable condition of life 
when men and women are no longer alive to the needs of others.” Both 
works use the vegetation myths, connected to the cycle of the changing 
seasons; both employ symbols (water, fire) suggestive of nature rituals; 
both employ the journey “to define the stages of man’s mental, spiritual, 
and physical states.” In both poem and novel the visionary search for the 
water of life is frustrated. 


829. Meriwether, James. B. “Early Notices of Faulkner by Phil Stone 
and Louis Cochran,” pp. 136-164. Two of the earliest notices of Faulkner 
were printed by two of his old friends. Louis Cochran, a college friend 
of Faulkner, wrote a biographical-critical notice that appeared in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal in November 1932; Phil Stone, a lawyer 
who was Faulkner’s closest friend in Oxford for many years, publishéd 
three installments of a rather ambitious biographical-critical study in the 
only three issues of The Oxford Magazine that were published (April, 
June, November 1934). [This article reprints these notices, plus a letter 
Stone wrote to Cochran when Cochran's notice was in preparation. | 


, XVII:4, Fall 1964. 


830. Heald, William F. “The Appeal of Southern Literature,” pp. 208- 
218. Southern writers in this century have been especially attractive, 
despite widespread animosity or ο for the South, because of “the 
persistence in Southern literature . . . of a vision of a good social order, 
a community bound together by love rather than by law.” This idea 
includes a pervasive sense of time (awareness of the past in the present), 
a commitment to family (extending to all kin and connections), and an 
ideal of political community “based on group solidarity and including 
matters of religion and social life.” Southern literature provides an 
alternative to the alienation characteristic of much contemporary 
literature. 


831. Foote, Shelby. “The Novelist’s View of History,” pp. 219-225. 
Both novelist and historian seek the same truth, but the historian attempts 
to present truth through communicating facts, the novelist by communi- 
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cating sensations. The ‘historian can learn much about technique from 
the novelist. Most obviously the writer of history needs to acquire a 
style (both command of language and a way of looking at the world) 
and skill in handling plot (which includes not only arrangement of 
events in dramatic sequence but allotment of space and stress for 
dramatic heightening). Above all the writer of history must learn not. to 
equate facts with truth. 


832. Moore, Rayburn S. "Sherwood Bonner’s Contributions to Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine and Harpers New Monthly,” pp. 226-230. Mrs. 
Katharine Sherwood Bonner McDowell, writing under her maiden name 
of Sherwood. Bonner, published in Lippincott’s in the 18705 and 18805 
stories presenting a fresh interpretation of parts of the South, in dialect 
complementing and extending the work of Irwin Russell. Four. stories 
published in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine shortly before her death 
in 1883 also illustrate her knowledge of the South and her skill in 
dialect. 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN AGE, IX:3, Summer 1965. 


822. Mellichamp, Leslie. ‘George Orwell and the Ethics of Revolu- 
tionary Politics,” pp. 272-277. Orwell’s late essay “Writers and Levia- 
than” expressed his considered credo concerning the writer and revolu- 
tionary political activity: the politically committed writer should be pre- 
pared to perform the “dirty work” of his party so long as he keeps his 
writing inviolate. The end justifies the means; one need not believe in 
what one does, so long as one’s true self remains “a thing apart.” Orwell's 
subscription to such a doctrine, running counter to his deepest instinctive 
values demonstrated in other writings, was something very close to “the 
ultimate surrender of integrity” that radical activity so often demands. 


834. Lalley, J. M. “John Dos Passos and the Reviewers” (rev.-art., Dos 
Passos, Occasions and Protests), pp. 296-301. Now that Dos Passos, once 
an exponent of left-wing politics, has become identified with conservat- 
ism, most liberal reviewers treat his work with “half-contemptuous sor- 
row, or half-sorrowful contempt.” Their real motivation may be Dos 
Passos’s distrust of “reviewers, critics, publicists, professors, and other 
intellectuals” who have become “the drill-sergeants of our bureaucratic 
dispensation.” Actually, Dos Passos has from the beginning been a true 
revolutionary, at odds with whatever “Establishment” dispensed the 
injustices of the day. His identification with the left wing was compara- 
tively short-lived, soon severed by his revulsion at its cynicism and 
brutality. 


835. Gersh, Gabriel. “Beau Beerbohm” (rev.-art., Lord David Cecil, 
Max: A Biography), pp. 330-332. Cecil’s “almost Boswellian” official 
biography of Beerbohm moves with assurance in the Edwardian era, of 
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which Beerbohm always remained a part. Beerbohm’s “mask of cynicism 
and inscrutability,”” assumed in boyhood, concealed a “kindly and ethically 
conventional” nature. His enduring reputation was built on an aston- 
ishingly “slender basis”; his instinctive aversion to regular work nurtured 
his peculiar genius but deprived the world of much in pictures and print 
that might have brilliantly illuminated “the murky social, artistic, and 
political scene between the wars.” 

—John O. Waller 


MODERN DRAMA, VIII:2, September 1965. 


836. Hurrell, John Dennis. “John Whiting and the Theme of Self- 
Destruction,” pp. 134-141. John Whiting died as unnoticed: as was his 
drama during his lifetime. He kept apart from the critically popular 
drama with its commitments to social, political, or religious points of 
view. His plays Saints Day, Marching Song, and The Devils show his 
distrust of the committed artist—-and yet, the ambivalence of an artist, or 
dramatist, assuming such a position. 


837. Beaurline, Lester A. “The Glass Menagerie: From Story to Play,” 
pp. 142-149, Evidence survives that traces four stages in Tennessee 
Williams’s composition of The Glass Menagerie: a short story, a one-act 
play, and two versions of a longer play. [The methods used to deepen 
and to intensify the final form of the play are shown.] = 


838. Nethercot, Arthur H. “The Psychoanalyzing of Eugene O'Neill: 
Postscript,” pp. 150-155. [A postscript to Nethercot's “The Psycho- 
analyzing of Eugene O'Neill,” Modern Drama, 11:32, Dec. 1960 and 
HI:4, Feb. 1961.} Arthur and Barbara Gelb’s ΟΝΕ} (1962) shows that 
in conversation and in correspondence O'Neill used the terminology of 
psychoanalysis and the names of Freud, Jung, and Adler. In his private 
life O'Neill had professional and social contacts with at least five psycho- 
analysts and psychiatrists. D 


839. Mercier, Vivian. “In Defense of Yeats as a Dramatist,” pp. 161- 
166. The productions of Yeats’s plays suffer because the directors, the 
producers, and the actors do not give enough attention to what the 
dramatically astute Yeats had to say about the presentation of his own 
plays. The Player Queen, Purgatory, and The Resurrection exemplify 
his dramatic sense. 


840. Metzger, Deena P. “Variation on a Theme: A Study of Exiles by 
James Joyce and The Great God Brown by Eugene O'Neill,” pp. 174: 
184. O’Neill’s The Great God Brown and Joyce’s Exiles have similar 
themes and plots. But “Joyce's philosophic position demands the use of 
the dramatic emotion of stasis and the illuminating technique of 
‘epiphany.’ O’Neill’s position accords with the aesthetic of traditional 
theater and depends upon ecstasy and catharsis.” | ; 
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841. Bernhard, F. J. “Beyond Realism: The Plays of Harold Pinter,” 
pp. 185-191. In his plays Harold Pinter “consistently draws upon two 
chief sources of dramatic poetry: situations for which the ordinary mean- 
ings of words are inadequate and language that conveys something other 
than the meanings of its words.” This sets him apart from the dramatists 
of contemporary realism like John Osborne and Arnold Wesker. 


842. Latham, Jacqueline. “Roots: A Reassessment,” pp. 192-197. 
Arnold Wesker’s play Roots is a better play than its critical reception 
would evidence. Wesker shows an especial sensitivity to language. 
Ronnie’s reported words are in contrast with the culturally impoverished 
language of the Bryant family. The central theme of the play is com- 
munication. 


843. Weales, Gerald. “What Garrick Gaieties? A Note on Reference 
and Source Material,” pp. 198-203. The evidence of commentaries, 
reviews, and programs is not really adequate to reconstruct what a show 
such as the 1925 musical Garrick Gazeties must have been. Misinforma- 
tion, contradictory information, inexact evaluative and descriptive lan- 
guage, and unreliable emotional reactions make the task impossible. In 
making a historical reconstruction fact, not fancy, is most important. 


844. Shedd, Robert G. “Modern Drama: A Selective Bibliography of 
Works Published in English in 1963-64,” pp. 204-226. [A lengthy 
bibliography of items on the contemporary theater published in 1963 and 
1964 is given. A few items omitted in the 1962 bibliography are added 
here. } 

—Ronald W. McReynolds 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LX:2, April 1965. 


845. Hussey, 5. E. ‘‘Langland’s Reading of Alliterative Poetry,” pp. 
163-170. Although it may be debatable just how much Langland owes 
to such alliterative works as Winner and Waster and The Parlement of 
the Thre Ages as influences upon Piers Plowman, those pieces must be 
considered as contributory. It is in the matter of style, however, that 
Langland stands far above and apart from the work of his contempor- 
aries. 


846. Smith, Warren D. “The Nature of Evil in Dr. Faustus,’ pp. 171- 
175. As evidenced by the limitations of Mephistopheles’s power, by the 
“ludicrous parade” of the seven deadly sins, and by the ineffectual magic 
powers of Faustus, evil is established as “actually petty in nature.” 


847. Thomas, D. S. “Fortune and the Passions in Fielding’s Amelia,” 
pp. 176-187. Even though Fielding does not attempt any explicit dis- 
cussion of Fortune and the passions in Amelia, it is evident that he 
assumes a distinction between Fortune as a first cause and as a “con- 
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venient term for causa per accidens at- the level of second causes.” -Where 
he connects Fortune with the psychology of the passions, Fielding 
suggests that man should order his passions through the exercise of 
reason and, at the same time, avoid the absolutes of Stoicism. 

—Charles R. Andrews 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXII:4, May 1965. 


848. Haller, Robert S. “Chaucer's ‘Squire's Tale’ and the Uses of 
Rhetoric,” pp. 285-295. The rhetorical failure of the “Squire’s Tale” is 
part of Chaucer's strategy; it implies a judgment on the Squire’s character. 
This is not to say that rhetoric must be avoided in any case; rhetoric is 


justified when it is “married to a truly noble subject,” as can be seen in 
the “Knight’s Tale.” 


849. Moss, Leonard. “The Rhetorical Style of Samson Agonistes,” pp. 
296-301. Milton takes over certain techniques from ancient Greek 
tragedy, particularly the preparing of the entrance of a new actor; the 
expository monologue in its factual, psychological, and didactic form; and 
the argumentative speech. Roman oratory provides the rhetorical figures 
of ecphonesis, antitheton, synonymia, simile, and others. Milton’s style, 
“at once meticulous, orderly, and emphatic,” serves to accomplish his 
“militant purpose”: to “assert Eternal Providence,/ And justify the ways 
of God to men.” 


850. Blount, Trevor. “Poor Jo, Education, and the Problem of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Dickens’ Bleak House,” pp. 325-339. On the level of 
plot Jo “serves to bring together sundry groups of characters, while on 
the level of theme he is victim, scourge, and indictment.” As a victim of 
society's selfishness he is a potential threat to the peace and prosperity of 
the nation. Dickens could draw on an abundance of material when he 
portrayed Jo. He believed that education based on kindness could 
resocialize these derelict children. 


851. Delaura, David J. “An Unpublished Poem of William Morris,” pp. 
340-341. The poem, “Lonely Love and Loveless Death,” [printed here 
for the first time] was probably written in the late 1860's. It is difficult 
to conjecture why Morris did not publish it. Perhaps-he found part of 
the phrasing too awkward, or its emotional intensity too revealing. 


852. Schwab, Arnold T. “Conrad’s American Speeches and His Reading 
from Victory,” pp. 342-347, [The article relates the circumstances of 
Conrad’s speeches and readings in America, and prints for the first time 
a list of the passages he wanted to read and his notes for the speeches. } 


853. White, Helen C. [untitled] (rev.-art., The Poems and Translations 
of Thomas Stanley, ed. G. M. Crump, Oxford, 1962), pp. 354-356. 
Although a second-rate poet, Stanley is interesting because “he represents 
certain tendencies of the time with uncommon distinction.” One of his 
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most striking characteristics is a wide variety in the use of metrical 
patterns. His limitations become obvious in a “certain narrowness of 
range.” 


—K. P. S. Jochum 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXVIII:2, June 1965. 


854. Nolte, William H. “Hawthorne’s Dimmesdale: A Small Man Gone 
Wrong,” pp. 168-186. One of the major errors made by interpreters of 
The Scarlet Letter has been their failure to recognize Hawthorne for the 
ironic critic of Puritanism that he is. His tragic heroine Hester is a non- 
Puritan who does not consider it a sin to love Dimmesdale and who grows, 
throughout the book, in beauty of character. Dimmesdale is a hypocritical 
Puritan whom Hawthorne regards as contemptible for his self:pity and 
cowardice. The minister's confession at the end is simply a consistent act 
of selfishness: doomed to die, Dimmesdale wants to secure at the last 
moment a chance for salvation. 


855. Anderson, Carl L. “Fredrika-Bremer’s ‘Spirit of the New World,’ ”’ 
pp. 187-201. The Swedish feminist Fredrika Bremer came to this country 
in the 1840's eager to learn from “the spirit of the New World.” She 
liked the humanitarian young Lowell but found Emerson too austerely 
individualistic. Her debt to American liberal thought shows in her 
voluminous letters and in her propagandistic novel Hertha (1856), 
which became a milestone in the women’s rights movement in Sweden. 
In the story, the heroine is counseled by a young man who has studied the 
gradual emancipation of women in America. 


856. Wilson, John B. ‘“Grimm’s Law and the Brahmins,” pp. 234-239. 
One of the enthusiasms of Elizabeth Peabody was philology. She published 
pamphlets by the Polish exile Charles Kraitsir, a disciple of Jacob Grimm, 
and she herself wrote treatises on language. She believed that the develop- 
ment of language follows immutable laws, that particular languages are 
mirrors of particular cultures, and that words are signs of spiritual facts. 
ies elaborated on by Emerson, Carlyle, and Thoreau are found in her 
work. 


857. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. “Edith Wharton in New England,” pp. 
239-244. It was only as a summer visitor, living in a luxurious home, that 
Edith Wharton came to know New England; and, unlike Mary Wilkins, 
she had little sympathy for the ordinary people there. Thus village life 
in Summer and Ethan Frome is often painted as narrow, pretentious, and 
even vicious. 

—Donald M. Murray 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XIX:4, March 1965. 


858. Chandler, Alice. “Sir Walter Scott and the Medieval Revival,” pp. 
315-332. Scott’s medievalism was a product of his scholarly research, his 
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interest in gothicism, and particularly his conception of man as heroic, 
free, and closely aligned to nature. In his medieval novels, his funda: 
mental social aim seems to be to reconcile liberty and security. His 
conservatism, owing much to Burke, places its faith in the affections 
rather than reason, is fond of ritual and symbol, and shows a mixed 
attitude of fear and love toward the common man. The feudal relation- 
ship between master and man that Scott idealized, particularly in Ivanhoe, 
helped to prepare the way for social reforms in his own time. 


859. Knoepflmacher, U. C. “Ὁ Rare for Strether!’: Antony and 
Cleopatra and The Ambassadors,” pp. 333-344. Henry James deliberately 
and consistently portrays Lambert Strether as a victim of his own imagina- 
tion in seeing Mme. de Vionnet as Cleopatra and himself as Antony. 
But while Antony acted upon his own vision, Strether does not but relies 
on the attachments of others. When he discovers the truth about her and 
Chad, his imaginary creation shrivels. His failure is neither tragic like 
Antony's nor comical like that of the narrator of The Sacred Fount, whom 
he also resembles. Instead, his flawed imagination results in a pathetic 
failure, because he rejects his real-life Cleopatra, Maria Gostrey, who is 
able to combine opposites and accept the moral ambiguity of life. 


860. Fisch, Harold. “Daniel Deronda or Gwendolen Harleth?” pp. 345- 
356. Those critics who have felt that the Zionist part of Daniel Deronda 
is weak and unnecessary ignore George Eliot’s intentions of using the 
contrast between the halves of the novel to provide ironic counterpoint 
between the private and rather insignificant world of Gwendolen and the 
public, messianic world of Daniel. In attempting to make Daniel an 
epic hero, Eliot also wanted to anchor him in a familiar environment, 
but she fails to do so effectively because Daniel’s epic character is out 
of place in Gwendolen’s domestic world. 


861. Randel, William. “From Slate to Emerald Green: More Light on 
Crane’s Jacksonville Visit,” pp. 357-368. [Various facts about Stephen 
Crane’s attempts to get to Cuba, the writing of “The Open Boat,” and 
his trip to Europe with Cora.} 


862. Robinson, E. Arthur. “Poe's ‘The Tell-Tale Heart,’” pp. 369-378. 
In developing his story, Poe attains structural power by repeating, with 
variations, details giving the impression of slow motion until finally the 
distinction between objective and subjective time is unclear. Coupled 
with this sense of paralysis (common in Poe’s work) is the murderer's 
psychological identification with his victim. The murder, therefore, may 
be seen as an example of self-destruction through extreme subjectivity. 


863. Wagner, Geoffrey. “A Forgotten Satire: Bulwer-Lytton’s The 
Coming Race,” pp. 379-385. Besides being interesting for its parallels to 
and anticipation of Butlers Erewhon, Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s anti- 
Utopian novel, The Coming Race, is relevant to modern American life. 
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Not only predicting much of modern technology, it warned against too 
much reliance on machines, saw the possibility of the tyranny of. the 
majority, and principally objected to the new status and conduct of 
women. 


864. Bassan, Maurice. “Stephen Crane and “The Eternal Mystery of 
Social Condition,’ ” pp. 387-394. “An Experiment in Luxury” ts styl- 
istically unusual for Crane because in it there is much direct statement and 
speculation, the plot being little more than a frame for the ideas. Unlike 
“An Experiment in Misery,” the social scheme is not seen as evil or 
hostile but rather as the product of pure chance. 


865. Cranfill, Thomas M., and Robert L. Clark, Jr. ‘‘James’s Revisions 
of The Turn of the Screw,” pp. 394-398. James’s revisions of The Turn 
of the Screw not only improve its clarity, conciseness, and strength, but 
also indicate that he wanted to increase the sense of horror and suffering 
in the governess’s reactions and, more importantly, emphasize their 
subjective, “felt” nature. 


866. Cecil, L. Moffitt. “Poe's Tsalal and the Virginia Springs,” pp. 398- 
402. The description of the waters of Tsalal in The Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym is similar to published contemporary accounts of Virginia 
Springs, with which Poe was familiar. 


867. Worth, George J. “More on the German Sections of Vanity Fair,” 
pp. 402-404. The German chapters of Vanity Fair indicate Thackeray 
felt that the English are not alone in their foibles and defects, but that 
similar deficiencies occur in any civilized society. 


, ΧΧ:1, June 1965. 


868. Jordan, John E. “The Ironic Vision of Emily Brontë,” pp. 1-18. 
Emily Bronté showed a capacity for irony in the Gondal poems, and 
Wuthering Heights is full of various types of irony. Lockwood is an 
object of comic irony, particularly in the introductory section; time is 
treated ironically; the narrative strategy provides a commentary on the 
limitations of the narrators; finally, the paradoxical combinations under- 
lying the novel’s structure reflect the basic irony of the human condition. 


869. Rathbun, John W. “Billy Budd and the Limits of Perception,” pp. 
19-34. Melville uses the ship as a symbol of society in which custom 
and usage, in the cause of evil, serve as methods of regulating and 
cancelling out man’s transcendental individualism. Billy and Claggart 
represent “natural” good and evil, and neither is fully understood by 
the conventional world and its representative, Captain Vere. ‘The 
symbolic roles Billy plays as Adam, Isaac, and Christ are finally meaning- 
less because men, caught in society’s forms and conventions, are thereby 
dulled and almost incapable of imaginatively perceiving divine truth. 
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870. Jones, Lawrence O. “Desperate Remedies and the Victorian Sensa- 
tion Novel,” pp. 35-50. Thomas Hardy’s first published novel, Desperate 
Remedies, illustrates the tension between his essentially tragic view of 
life and the conventions demanded by the late-Victorian reading audience, 
essentially melodramatic and finally comic. The characters are more 
complex than necessary in the sensation novel, particularly in their 
irrational sexual impulses. They seem to be moving toward a love 
tragedy when Hardy shifts his focus and ends the novel by unravelling a 
mystery and resolving the plot by rewarding or condemning the characters 
according to conventional moral standards. 


871. Edwards, Thomas R., Jr. “The Difficult Beauty of Mansfield Park,” 
pp. 51-67. At the thematic center of Mansfield Park is the opposition of 
conscience, exemplified by Fanny and Edmund, to consciousness or self- 
consciousness, exhibited by most of the other characters in their need to 
manipulate and impose their will on others. Although Fanny’s simple 
vittue wins out, neither she nor Edmund is as interesting as some of the 
more tormented souls in the novel. In others of her novels, Jane Austen’s 
characters unite brilliance and conscience. This novel, more realistically, 
shows that usually a choice between the two must be made and reluctantly 
affirms that integrity is preferable to liveliness of spirit. 


872. Thomson, Fred C. “The Theme of Alienation in Silas Marner,” pp. 
69-84. George Eliot, whose vision of tragic life reached its fullest 
development in Middlemarch, made earlier experiments with tragic 
materials in The Mill on the Floss and Silas Marner. Silas is her first 
full study of an alienated person. Experiencing both social and spiritual 
discontinuity, he exemplifies the tragic situation characteristic of Eliot— 
an individual acting in defiance or ignorance of the moral connection 
he has with collective society. 


873. Friend, Joseph H. “The Structure of The Portrait of a Lady,” pp. 
85-95. James’s novel is carefully and beautifully structured in a basically 
binary form with Isabel’s decision to marry Osmond as the dividing point. 
In the first half, she is shown as an innocent with a fatal lack of a genuine 
knowledge of evil. Her quest for the good becomes ironic—from blind, 
confident ignorance to knowledge gained through suffering. When she 
goes to Ralph in England, it is a cyclic return as Warburton and Good- 
wood renew their appeals. Though she returns to Osmond, her new 
commitment to Pansy is similar to what Ralph’s had been to her, but she 
will perhaps succeed because of her new-found insight and knowledge. 


, XX:2, September 1965. 


874. Griest, Guinevere L. “A Victorian Leviathan: Mudie’s Select 
Library,” pp. 103-126. The policies of Charles Edward Mudie, who 
started his circulating library in 1842, greatly influenced Victorian fiction. 
With extensive advertising, quantity buying, imaginative merchandising 
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and distribution, and low subscription rates, Mudie’s dominated the 
circulating library business; and his requirements that novels be “select” 
and issued in three-decker volumes were followed by publishers. Grad- 
ually, however, serialization and monthly publication, increasing number 
of free public libraries, and the shortening time gap between the date of 
original publication and a popularly priced reprint doomed the three- 
decker to extinction and prepared the way for other types of novels and 
literature. . 


875. Adam, Ian. “Character and Destiny in George Eliot’s Fiction,” pp. 
127-143. Although George Eliot was intellectually committed to deter- 
minism, her characters often demonstrate an anti-determinist spirit. 
Many such as Esther Lyan and Harold Transome in Felzx Holt and Eppie 
Cass in Silas Marner, undergo a type of conversion and growth to moral 
wisdom in which they choose to reject their heredity, while others reject 
their egoism. Although Daniel Deronda seems to be an important excep- 
tion, the determinism here is not of character but of social circumstances, 
and these, unlike natural laws, are always subject to change. 


876. Segal, Ora. “The Weak Wings of Pride: An Interpretation of 
James’s “The Bench of Desolation,’’’ pp. 145-154. James’s presentation 
of everything in “The Bench of Desolation” through Herbert Dodd’s 
viewpoint enables the reader, and finally Dodd himself, to see that Kate 
Cookham’s explanation of her own motives is honest and accurate. Even 
though Dodd believed her to be unscrupulously vulgar, he gradually sees 
that her actions were based on her sympathetic understanding of his. 
nature, devotion, strength of character, and heroism of action. Thus 
deprived of righteous indignation but yet still bitter, he is finally able 
to accept Kate’s offer of help by understanding and appreciating her 
incredible humility. 


877. Hyde, William J. “Theoretic and Practical Unconventionality in 
Jude the Obscure,” pp. 155-164. Neither Sue nor Arabella achieves John 
Stuart Mill’s ideal fusion of the Hebraic and Hellenic worlds in Hardy’s 
Jude the Obscure. Arabella, basically living in a natural state, is desirably 
strong in feelings and defiance of custom but lacks both intellect and self- 
controlling will power. Sue, while theoretically believing in a Hellenic 
world of joy and intellectual freedom, has insufficient feeling, energy, 
and emotional attachment to ideas to sustain her intellect when faced with 
Hardean circumstance and the power of public opinion, and thus finally 
conforms to the Hebraic world of middle-class morality. Jude comes 
closest to an ideal, and both Mill and Hardy seem to favor tolerating and 
even encouraging unconventionality as a good and healthy way of 
achieving liberty. 


878. Beer, Gillian. “Meredith’s Idea of Comedy: 1876-1880,” pp. 165- 
176. After Meredith maintained in An Essay on Comedy that comedy 
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was a healthy and sensible corrective to “Unreason and Sentimentalism,” 
he put his theories into practice and soon modified them. His very next 
work, “The Case of General Ople and Lady Camper,” so thoroughly 
follows his theories that the reader’s sympathies are alienated from Lady 
Camper’s merciless comic intelligence to the ridiculed General Ople. 
Something of the same problem occurred in The Egoist, to be solved by 
the maintenance of detachment and control toward the material. In The 
Tragic Comedians, despite a basically similar story, Meredith sees his 
characters as at once comic and tragic, and becomes more involved with 
them. Thus, though more painful and flawed, it is also more suggestive 
of life’s complexity and emotional richness. 


879. Bell, Vereen M. “Mrs. General as Victorian England: Dickens’s 
Image of His Times,” pp. 177-184. Little Dorrit’s Mrs. General repre- 
sents a changing and maturing focus in Dickens’s criticism of his society. 
Previously Dickens seems to have assumed that a powerful portrayal of 
society’s evils would produce reform. As he became more cynical, he 
began to examine more fully the cause of evil—the attitudes of the govern- 
ing and middle classes. Mrs. General symbolizes the middle-class concern 
for propriety, cultivation of surfaces, and evasion of reality. The Circum- 
locution Office is simply the institutionalized form of the attitude. The 
novel does not primarily concern the sufferings of the poor nor does it 
indict those who inflict misery, but it focuses mainly on the “vacuum of 
sympathy that allows misery to exist.” 


880. Dooley, D. J. “Pride, Prejudice, and Vanity in Elizabeth Bennet,” 
pp. 185-188. Pride and Prejudice is an accurate title for Jane Austen’s 
novel since prejudice, not vanity, is Elizabeth Bennet’s main fault. 


881. Sullivan, Sister Mary Petrus. “Moby Dick: Chapter CXXIX, “The 
Cabin,’ ” pp. 188-190, If Ahab had responded to Pip’s need for love, he 
might have been able to save his soul by reestablishing a connection with 
humanity and sharing in the faith that sustains the boy. 


882. Franklin, H. Bruce. “‘Redburn’s Wicked End,” pp. 190-194. At 
the end of Herman Melville’s Redburn, Redburn’s indifference to and 
abandonment of Harry Bolton is a betrayal signifying his final loss of 
innocence and acceptance of evil. 

—Frederic J. Masback 


NORTHWEST REVIEW, 1:3, Spring 1958. 


883. Wegelin, Christof. “Henry James and the Aristocracy,” pp. 5-14. 
James’s fiction uses the traditional distinction between the artificial 
aristocracy of Europe and “‘nature’s noblemen” of America and distin- 
guishes between European “culture” and American “character.” These 
distinctions show up in The American, The Ambassadors, The Wings of 
the Dove and, with a criticism of romantic and naive American notions of 
aristocracy, in “Madame De Mauves” and “An International Episode.” 
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, 1:4, Summer 1958. 


884. Burns, Wayne. “Cozzens vs. Life and Art,” pp. 7-18. Great art 
always presents a new, subversive, upsetting view of life. As a protection 
against this challenge, ersatz art covers mere conventional truisms and 
stereotypes with “rhetorical camouflage” to make them appear. artistic 
insights. By Love Possessed is typical; “the novel explores nothing, 
illuminates nothing; it merely repeats, with more and perhaps better 
literary flourishes, the formulas that underlie the work of all our more 
sophisticated counterfeiters.” | 


885. Bingham, Edwin R. “Charles Erskine Scott Wood: 'An Era and 
a Realm, ” pp. 33-46. Soldier, lawyer, philosophical anarchist, and poet, 
Wood was a cultural force on the Pacific coast. His best-known publica- 
tions are The Poet in the Desert and Heavenly Discourses. He is also 
known as the first printer of Mark Twain’s 1601. 


-------------- 11:1, Fall-Winter 1958. 


886. Sherwood, John C. “Burns vs. Cozzens: The Defense,” pp. 33-37. 
Because James Gould Cozzens shows the middle-class world as dying from 
within, through moral decay and treachery to its own values, he is not 
merely “a rationalizer of suburban values”; moreover, he is not a bigot 
but merely “an Eisenhower Republican.” 


887. Burns, Wayne. ‘“Reiterations,” pp. 38-43. Sherwood [supra] 
completely misunderstood the basis of the attack. If Cozzens does show 
the decay of Arthur Winners world and gives reasons for it, these are 
“the same reasons that Norman Vincent Peale and J. Donald Adams have 
been promulgating for years, and Cozzens’s novelization of these reasons 
has in no sense transformed them.” 


, 11:2, Spring 1959. 


888. Weiss, Daniel. “Freudian Criticism: Frank O'Connor as Paradigm,” 
pp. 5-14. O’Connor’s “Judas” and “My Oedipus Complex” are stories 
about: the Oedipus complex, although in a letter O'Connor said “Judas” 
was not consciously about it. Valid Freudian criticism points out the 
psychological insight embodied in a story rather than attempting to 
psychoanalyze the author. 


889. Wilbur, Robert Hunter. “The Song of Consciousness: Conrad 
Aiken’s Poetry,” pp. 49-54. In earlier poems that took a disillusioned 
view of man’s place in a naturalistically conceived universe, Aiken pro- 
gressed toward Sheepfold Hill, a book about the godliness of human 
consciousness. In Sheepfold Hill Aiken finds consciousness and the 
immortality of knowledge passed on from one consciousness to another to 
be a sufficient meaning for life and joy in life. Aiken effects “a poetic 
reconciliation of the Romantic awareness of self and world with the most 
disconcerting revelations of the modern scientific study of man.” 
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, HI:1, Fall-Winter 1959. 


890. Harmon, Maurice. “The Early Joyce,” pp. 60-66. Both Dubliners 
and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man_are naturalistic and symbol- 
istic, the themes in both being developed through sound and symbol. 
Whereas Dubliners shows the various kinds of defeat that typify Ireland, 
Portrait concetns an escape from this deadening environment. 


3 πι», Simmer 1960. 


891. Hall, James. ‘Recharging American Gothic: Leslie Fiedler,” pp. 
82-86. Fiedlet’s. criticism, based on the two archetypal patterns of 
primitivism and Faustian rebellion, is a revaluation and recharging of 
the Gothic. tradition in American literature. 


— IV:1, Fall-Winter 1960. 

892. Heilman, -Robert B. “The Western. Theme: Exploiters and 
Explorets,” pp. 5-14. Fiction about the American West has generally been 
stereotyped pseudo-art; Western themes have been exploited rather than 
explored. One difficulty is that the very history of the Far West is a 
success story that seems to. invite shallow treatment. However, John 
Williams’s Butchers Crossing is in the tradition of the best of A. B. 
Guthrie and Walter Van Tilburg Clark in its honest and interesting 
exploration of a Western theme. Williams’s book is about the psycho- 
logical evil of reducing life to “thingship” whereas the stereotyped novels 
are mere examples of this evil. 


, 1V:2, Spring 1961. 


893. Abel; Ron, ed. “A Discussion with James Michener,” pp. 5-25. 
Michener learned how to write partially through eight years of writing 
academic articles as an English professor. He is interested in social 
observations and says he is “didactic, persuasive and hortatory and every- 
thing else that a novelist probably should not be.” Young writers can 
attract the attention, of ές. through short stories in “the journals 
that don’t pay anything.” 
894. Siegel, Ben. “Jewish Fiction and the Affluent Society,” pp. 89-96. 
The stories in Philip. Roth's Goodbye, Columbus revolve around the 
crisis of identity caused by the new affluence of American Jews. Roth 
returns to ‘central Jewish values based on knowledge of the heart more 
than the intellect. He differs from the radical Jewish writers of the 
30’s who “made no attempt to define themselves in Judaic terms.” 


-, V:1, Winter 1962. 


895. Halio, Jay R. “C. P. Snow’s Literary Limitations,” pp. 97-102. 
Snow’s talents lie in his sense of structure, his use of suspense, and his 
psychological analysis but is limited by lack of depth, a “reluctance at 
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critical moments to confront the reader directly, and a failure to fiction- 
alize adequately his first-person narrator.” 


, V:3, Summer 1962. 


896. Howell, Elmo. “William Faulkner and the Concept of Honor,” pp. 
51-60. Faulkner’s concern with honor gives moral significance to his 
novels as exemplified in The Unvanguished. 


, W1:2, Spring 1963. 


897. Handley, Jack. “To Die in English,” pp. 22-40. The figures in 
Vladimir Nabokov’s novels have “personality” but lack “character” 
because Nabokov is concerned not with acts of behavior but with qualities 
of consciousness. Social and deterministic forces enter his fiction only as 
enemies of freedom. Pale Fire, inferior to Lolita, reflects Nabokov’s 
concern with autonomous literary creation in a learned language. ““Com- 
ment dit-on ‘mourir -en anglais?” is the central question. Shade’s 
impossible task of writing an epic about a foreign land parallels that of 
Nabokov. | 


, VI:3, Summer 1963. 


898. Weiss, Daniel. “William Faulkner and the Runaway Slave,” pp. 71- 
79. Faulkner's Negroes are ritual objects. “Was” and “Dry September” 
are, respectively, comic and tragic versions of fertility rituals, the second 
ritual failing through pursuing hatred rather than love. In both stories 
Negroes are identified with sex and fertility, whites with sterility and 
sexual indifference. The two stories reflect archetypal ritual patterns 
described in Sir James G. Frazer’s The Golden Bough. The contrast of 
the two stories shows a “sentimental” vision of the Old South opposed to 
“a horror of the disinherited present.” 

—Anthony C. Hilfer 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XII:8, August 1965. 


899. Stanley, E. G. “The Search for Anglo-Saxon Paganism—VIII,” 
pp. 285-293. Early scholars studying AS literature assumed any reference 
to wyrd automatically implied paganism, perhaps (as personified) being 
related to the Norns or to the Parcae; this view prevailed from Grimm's 
time to that of World War I. Later scholars (e.g., Brandl, Brincker, 
Phillpotts) saw in these references a “merging” of pagan and Christian. 
(To be concluded) 


900. Brookhouse, Christopher. “ ‘Sir Thopas,’ 901-2,” pp. 293-294. 
Chaucer indeed used stock phrases from English romances as part of his 
parody in “Sir Thopas’’ (cf. discussion of this by Laura Hibbard Loomis in 
Bryan and Dempster’s Sources and Analogues), including the phrase, 
“flour of chivalry.” In other writings, however, he used the expression, 
“flour of—” seriously at least nine times. In “Sir Thopas,' Chaucer may 
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have intended humor not by using a cliché (as Mrs. Loomis suggests) but 
by imparting a literal meaning to what had been a metaphorical expression. 
Thus his use of have or bere the “flour” in “Sir Thopas” may humorously 
indicate his sensitivity to changes in word-meanings and effects. 


901. Gray, J. M. ‘“ “The Lady of Shalott’ and Tennyson’s Readings in 
the Supernatural,” pp. 298-300. By using details from two studies of 
the supernatural by T. C. Croker and T. Keightley, Tennyson trans- 
formed the mortal and lovesick Elaine of Malory and the girl of the 
Italian “La Damigiella di Scalot’ into an unreal, fairylike creature. 


902. Ricks, Christopher. “ “Locksley Hall’ and the Modllakat,’” pp. 300- 
301. In three ways not previously noticed, Tennyson was influenced in 
writing “Locksley Hall” by the first poem in the Arabic Modllakat— 
that of Amriolkais: (1) his meter, (2) particular verses (countering the 
eroticism of the original) on the jilted lover's seeing a future rival in 
Amy's baby, and (3) his imaginative transformation of the metaphor of 
rain into “pilots of the purple twilight dropping down their costly bales.” 


903. Maxwell, J. C. “ “Tennysonian,’” p. 301. OED gives 1853 for 
the first use of this word; Bulwer-Lytton used it in The New Timon 


(1846). 


904. Sharps, John Geoffrey. "Articles by Mrs. Gaskell in The Pall Mall 
Gazette (1865),” pp. 301-302. Internal evidence arid a remark in a 
letter from Mrs. Gaskell provide a basis for ascribing to her two sets of 
contributions to the Pall Mall Gazette. These are three pieces of “Gossip 
from Paris” published anonymously in March and April, and five 
humorous letters entitled “A Parson’s Holiday” that appeared in August 


and September 1865, all but one signed “M. N.” 


905. Handley, Graham. “The Chronology of Sylvia's Lovers,” pp. 302- 
303. Some inaccuracy in historical dates and in various details of chron- 
ology point to Mrs. Gaskell’s carelessness about time in this novel. 


906. Hurley, Robert. ‘‘‘Crumby’ Tess,” p. 303. At the end of Chap. V 
in the 1906 Harper’s edition of Tess of the D'Urbervilles, Alex calls Tess 
“charming,” not ‘“‘crumby” as in the British edition; the change presum- 
ably was made to avoid confusion among American readers; for whom the 
British slang term was pejorative. Cramby in British slang of Hardy’s 
time meant plump, full-figured; d’'Urberville’s use of it implied his 
carnality. Charming is hardly an accurate substitute, and later editors in 
America restored the British reading. 


907. Seronsy, Cecil C. “An Autograph Letter by Swinburne on Daniel 
and Drummond of Hawthornden,” pp. 303-304. In a letter of 1882 
answering an inquiry from Welbore St. Clair Baddeley, Swinburne 
disclaimed ability to offer an authoritative judgment on the authorship of 
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a sonnet but did suggest that it was more like Samuel Daniel than like 
William Drummond, whom he judged an “artificial & untuneful rhetor- 
ician.” [Text of the letter is reproduced. } 


908. Kramer, Dale. “Unity of Time in The Return of the Native,” pp. 
304-305. In the opening paragraph of Chap. 1, Book IV, Hardy identifies 
the basis of the unity of time in this novel—Egdon Heath itself. What 
man reckons a year, nature reckons a day; by nature’s standard, the novel’s 
action covers but a day and thus achieves the classical unity of time Hardy 
intended. Actually the main action covers not just a year and a day [see 
Richard Purdum, “A Year and a Day in The Return of the Native,’ N 
& Q for Jan. 1959; AES for May 1959, Item 622] but a year and three 
days, the extra days being needed “for artistic probability.” 


909. Gollin, R. and R. “ ‘Exiles’ in India: An Early Kipling Variant,” 
pp. 306-307. A photograph of Kipling when young, retained by his 
lifelong friend and former schoolmate Lionel C. Dunsterville, bears on its 
reverse a variant version of “Song of the Exiles” that is more bitter than 
the printed one. In 13 quatrains, the variant version is signed “R. K.” and 
dated “3-11-83.” 


910. Barua, D. K. “John Addington Symonds’s Share in Sexual Inver- 
sion,” pp. 307-308. The suggestion in Mrs. Grosskurth’s biography of 
Symonds that after the latter’s death Havelock Ellis “deliberately mini- 
mized Symonds’s share” in Sexual Inversion is unfair. Actually, Ellis gave 
Symonds full credit and praise in the first edition; Symonds’s literary 
executor bought up this entire edition, and Ellis agreed to omit Symonds’s 
name from subsequent editions. 


, ΧΠ:9, September 1965. 


911. Stanley, E. G. “The Search for Anglo-Saxon Paganism—IX,” pp. 
322-327. Although some 20th-century scholars have continued to stress 
the pagan element in OE poetry, especially when the word wyrd is con- 
cerned, the prevailing view today regards as false the underlying premises 
of paganistic fatalism that have dominated AS scholarship for the past 
150 years. (Concluded) 


912. Wilson, Edward. “An Unpublished Late Middle English Poem,” 
pp. 327-328. Westminster School Ms 3 contains a humorous seven-line 
poem, not recorded in Brown and Robbins’s Index of Middle English 
Verse, which presents a complex relationship in the form of a riddle. 
[ The poem is reproduced. } 


913. Freeman, Arthur. “New Records of Thomas Kyd and His Family,” 
pp. 328-329. Public records newly reveal that Kyd lived as a boy on 
Lombard Street, and was buried on August 15, 1594, and that in 1571 
his father was a defendant in a fraud suit. 
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914. Jackson, MacD. P. “Edward HI, Shakespeare, and Pembroke’s 
Men,” pp. 329-331. Support for Karl P. Wentersdorf’s contention in 
The Authorship of “Edward III’ (doctoral dissertation, University of 
Cincinnati, 1960) that Shakespeare wrote all of Edward HI is given by 
comparing parallel passages from it with The Contention, 2 H. VI, and 
The True Tragedy. The latter three plays echo Edward III (composed c. 
1590), which should be added to A. S. Cairncross’s list of plays consti- 
tuting a common repertory for the actors in Pembroke’s Company (then 
Shakespeare’s) who constructed the Shakespearean Bad Quartos from 
memory. 


915. Hibbard, G. R. “An Emendation in 2 Henry VI, I. iv,” p. 332. A 
compositor’s error disturbed the sense and meter of 2 H. VI, I. vi. 68-69 
(Arden numbering). The lines should read, “Come, come, my Lords, 
these oracles are hard, / Hardly attain’d and hardly understood.” 


916. Bland, D. S. “ “Get Thee to a Nunnery’—A Comment,” p. 332. 
A passage of double entendre from the Gesta Grayorum of 1594 provides 
added support for the belief that in Shakespeare’s time nannery could 
mean brothel. 


917. Wood, James O. “ ‘Fillet of a Fenny Snake, ” pp. 332-333. Macb. 
IV.i. 12 is indebted to Golding’s translation of Ovid (IV. 616ff), though 
Shakespeare misunderstood casting. The fillet is the cast-off skin, “and 
the snake is ‘Fenny’ because fen-bred.” 


918. Greer, David. “Thomas Heywood’s Parody of a Lyric by Campion,” 
pp. 333-334. The second song in Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece parodies 
the first stanza of Thomas Campion’s “Now let her change and spare not.” 
Heywood probably used Francis Pilkington’s or Campion’s setting for the 
song rather than Robert Jones’s, though evidence exists that he used 
music by Jones for the third song. [The music is given for Campion’s 
melody. | 


919, Howard-Hill, T. H. “Ralph Crane’s Parentheses,” pp. 334-340. 
From an examination of Mss, printed copies, and transcriptions by Crane, 
seven points emerge about his use of parentheses in non-literary and 
literary texts, particularly plays, of the early 17th century. Among these 
points are that (1) he may have transcribed from an earlier copy for 
W.T.; (2) the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio plays show an incidence of 
parentheses consistent with Crane copy, but The Knight of Malta and 
Four Plays in One do not; (3) Compositor A of the Shakespeare First 
Folio uses more parentheses than does B, "but B seems to prefer them 
when setting from printed copy’; (4) anomalies in the First Folio plays 
may be accounted for by the compositors’ following copy closely in Temp. 
and T.G.V.; and (5) Crane did not supply copy for Tim., he may or 
may not have for 2 H. IV, and he did for The Duchess of Malfi. 
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920. Levin, Richard. “Name Puns in The Family of Love,” pp. 340-342. 
In this comedy Middleton makes extensive use of character names and 
plays upon them consistently. 


921. Manley, Frank. “The Death of Hernando in Shirley’s Cardinal,” 
pp. 342-343. Hernando’s death is not a suicide; rather, he is mortally 
wounded by Antonelli and the Cardinal’s servants. His line, “So, now we 
are even” may be interpreted in this light, with Hernando aware of the 
ironic turning of his sport on himself. 


922. Veevers, Erica. “A Masque Fragment by Aurelian Townshend,” 
pp. 343-345. The masque fragment by Townshend in the Huntington 
Library, listed and described by G. E. Bentley in The Jacobean and Carol- 
ine Stage (1956), was written for a performance of Montagu’s The Shep- 
herd’s Paradise. | 


923. Ross, A. S. C, and R. L. Thomson. “Croquet,” pp. 349-351. 
Gaelic, not Gallic origins appear to underlie this word, the OED not- 
withstanding. Croquet is an Anglicizing of the Irish claiche, meaning 
play, the qu spelling indicating a belief in the game’s origin in France. 
The term roquet, a stroke in croquet, is similarly derived, and the phrase 
to take croquet can be a literal translation of an Irish idiom meaning {ο 
begin playing. 

—John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LIX:2, Second Quarter 1965. 


924. Hill, Hamlin. “Toward a Critical Text of The Gilded Age,” pp. 
142-149. A critical text representing Mark Twain's final choice would 
introduce at least 70 substantive readings into the 1874 copy text, derived 
from the extant Ms of one-third of the novel (undeleted readings present 
in neither the American nor English editions), the English edition (Ms 
or galley-proof readings removed by Warner in revision or changes made 
by Twain in his 1873 proofreading for the Routledge edition), or the 
selection in Mark Twain's Library of Humor (1888). In addition, 100 
corrections of accidentals should be made in the 1874 text. 


925. Katz, Joseph. “Toward a Descriptive Bibliography of Stephen 
Crane’s The Black Riders,” pp. 150-157. An adequate bibliographical 
description of Crane's first book of poetry reveals that there were only two 
editions and that the other publications listed in the Starrett (1923), 
Stolper (1930), or Williams-Starrett (1948) bibliographies are either 
impressions of one of these editions or ghosts, There is at present “no 
bibliography of Crane that will meet any but the most primitive needs of 
the contemporary scholar.” 
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926. Harlan, Robert D. “Some Additional Figures of Distribution of 
Eighteenth-century English Books,” pp. 160-170. Three Mss in the 
William Strahan Papers in the British Museum—two ledgers of 1768- 
1789 (Add. Mss 48803 and 48809) and a 1786 deed of sale (Add. 
Charter 75424)—provide information for determining how many copies 
of 33 titles (including works by James Beattie, Hugh Blair, Samuel John- 
son, Henry Mackenzie, James Macpherson, and Ossian) had been sold 
as of July 9, 1785. 


927. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Attribution of Authorship in The Spirit of 
the Farmers’ Museum (1801),” pp. 170-176. The copy of this anthology 
in the Boston Public Library contains annotations by the editor, Joseph 
Dennie, indicating the authors of many of the unsigned pieces (including 
Royall Tyler, Isaiah Thomas, and Thomas Green Fessenden). [The 
endorsements are here transcribed. ] 


928. Wolfe, Richard J. “Caleb Bingham’s American Preceptor, Lexing- 
ton, 1805,” pp. 177-182. Two copies have now been found (in the Lilly 
Library and in the possession of Forrest Bowe of New York) of this 
previously unlocated Kentucky imprint of Joseph Charless. A study of 
the advertisements, paper, and binding of the Lilly copy provides insights 
into early Kentucky book production. 


929. Crowley, J. Donald. “A False Edition of Hawthorne’s T'wice-Told 
Tales,” pp. 182-188. The 1845 Munroe & Company “edition” of Twice- 
Told Tales actually consists of the unsold sheets of the 1842 edition with 
a new title page. Hawthorne’s reference, in a previously unpublished 
letter of May 29, 1844 (in the Middlebury College Library), to his dis- 
like of resorting to “tricks of trade” is the only identifiable contemporary 
allusion to this false edition thus far discovered. 


930. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Cora’s Mouse,” pp. 188-189. The Detroit 
collector C. E. Frazer Clark recently obtained a copy of Kipling’s The 
Seven Seas (New York, 1896) which was apparently Stephen Crane’s 
first gift to Cora Taylor: in addition to her name and address, she wrote 
on the endpaper, ‘The first thing my mouse ever gave me was this book.” 


931. White, William. “Hemingway in Korea,” pp. 190-192. Three 
pirated English-language editions (Short Stories, A Farewell to Arms, 
The Old Man and the Sea) and 12 translations into Korean (including 
The Dangerous Summer, not yet published in book form in English) are 
available in Korea. 


932. Randall, David A. “The Gondoliers,’ pp. 193-198. Carroll A. 
Wilson’s Gilbert and Sullivan collection, now at the Lilly Library, includes 
his important bibliographical notes in Ms. They show, for example, that 
the first American libretto of The Gondoliers (John Church imprint, 
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gray wrappers) contains “one song, part of a song, and a considerable 
amount of dialogue” omitted from the English edition; the second 
American printing omits these passages and revises certain other lines 
to accord with American idiom. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


PAUNCH, Νο. 17, January 1964. 


933. Efron, Arthur. “Spilka on The Turn of the Screw,” pp. 13-15: 
The terms used by Maik Spilka in his article ‘Turning the Freudian 
Screw: How Not To Do It,” (Lit. and Psych., Fall 1963, pp. 105-111) 
do not mean anything to anyone trying to understand Western mores. 
His work shows how Freudian psychology can be used. 


934. Efron, Arthur. “The Moral of Myth,” pp. 16-18. Writers with 
academic prestige often accompany their obscure writing with a moral 
basis. The morals are based on myth and are “foisted” upon modern 
man, who does not need the restraint. Certain intellectuals need myth 
for their protection. 


, No. 20, May 1964. 


935. Efron, Arthur. “On First Reading into Aristotle’s Poetics,” pp. 
28-36. The Poetics make little sense because Aristotle is vague and 
inexact. Great art demands a break with Plato and Aristotle, and Roman- 
tic criticism makes this possible. The term tragedy should be dropped and 
the mind be allowed to work “contextually” from the stresses of the play, 
ignoring critical comments. 


, No. 21, October 1964. 


936. Efron, Arthur. “Why Christian Can't Read,” pp. 2-20. Religious 
and quasi-religious interpretations appear for everything. Those who rely 
upon the dogma of the doctrinal religious principles cannot read critically. 
The critic must keep free of doctrinal or conceptual impositions. 


937. Doheny, John. “From PMLA to Wuthering Heights,’ pp. 21-34. 
What purpose did Wade Thompson have in writing “Infanticide and 
Sadism in Wuthering Heights’ (PMLA, Mar. 1963)? He never gets 
around to the significance of the book and needs to pay more careful 
attention to psychology. The novel and its characters are not types; it is 
about sadism, violence, and cruelty, and the novel shows how the charac- 
ters become what they are. Wuthering Heights does not offer an answer; 
it simply reveals the whole dilemma. 


, Νο. 22, January 1965. 


938. Brigham, Caroline. “The Panzaic Principle in Villette,” pp. 32-46. 
Villette reveals Charlotte Bronté’s “ideal” world compared to the “real” 
world. Motivation of characters is caused by actions of other characters. 
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The sensual world is revealed as the moving force for the heroine; the 
ideal world is denied. 


939. Widmer, Kingsley. “The Father Killers of R. P. Warren,” pp. 57- 
64, Robert Penn Warren’s one story is the confession of the child who 
kills the father. The protagonists are generally semi-intellectual, would-be 
culture heroes who refuse to accept “the abysmal depths of mortality and 
God.” The novels show, obscurely, how rebellion against authority is 
destroyed. | 


940. Efron, Arthur. “Making Peace with the Mechanical Bridge,” pp. 
65-73. Marshall McLuhan is not a “pseudo-intellectual” to be passed over 
because he employs a “mosaic.” Even though the form has serious limi- 
tations, it is useful for suggesting connections between disparate subjects. 
His psychology of the ``sensorium” is not adequate because he does not 
feel the unconscious and the senses are as important as the conscious mind. 


, No. 23, April 1965. 


941. Bishop, Sharon. “Another Look at Desdemona, Heroine of Dry 
Dreams,” pp. 5-9. Desdemona (Ο1Ρ.) is an ideal, not a woman. She is 
satisfying to the characters only as an incarnation of virtue, becoming a 
fallen idol when her reputation is seemingly tarnished. 


942. Zaslove, Jerald. “Romeo and Juliet: The Rites of Disciplined 
Youth,” pp. 10-17. -The death of the lovers satisfies-the moralist who 
desires the triumph of spiritual values over sexual desires. It is not fate, 
rather it is the social organism and its discipline that is the obstacle to 
the happiness of Romeo and Juliet. 


943. Landry, Hilton. “The Use and Abuse of Poetry: John Crowe 
Ransom on Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” pp. 18-35. Ransom’s ‘Shakespeare 
at Sonnets” (Sou. Rev., HI, 1938) offers prejudices instead of sensitive 
criticism. He makes much of realism of figurative language, misses the 
main points of poems, makes the mistake of calling variety of imagery a 
lack of coherent structure, and relies on speculation instead of specific 
interpretation. 


944, Ross, Frank. “ ‘Once more unto the breach, dear friends... ,"” pp. 
36-45. The scene between Henry V and Williams (H.V.) points up the 
conflict between those who see the need for war and those who deny 
the necessity of violence and bloodshed. 


945. Mise, Raymond S. “Motivation and Ritual Again in Julius Caesar,” 
pp. 45-56. The two main themes of Caesar are political and ritual, and 
their relation is aesthetic. The assassination represents the political power 
struggle, but it also represents the ancient and primitive ceremonial slay- 
ing of the father-figure by a select younger group. 
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946. Callahan, Robert Ὁ. “Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida: Lechery 
as Warfare,” pp. 57-67. The play shows the futility of trying to live life 
as a game with a set of rules. Reality based upon ideals, rather than a 


receptive approach to reality, is wrong. 
—Frank E. Franz 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XLIV:1, January 1965. 


947. Vasta, Edward. “Truth, the Best Treasure, in Piers Plowman,” 
pp. 17-29. The informing passage of the poem is Lady Church’s response 
to Will (11,76-87,C-text) citing ftreuthe as salvific. There are two 
“truths”: Heavenly truth—God’s will to which is also man’s final end— 
and earthly truth—man’s conformity to God. Salvation depends on will 
(hence the Tower and Dale). Ultimately Langland preaches mysticism 
after St. John, the Cistercians, St. Bernard: “In essence, this doctrine 
teaches that through a conformity of man’s will with God’s, man becomes 
like God and is thereby deified.” 


948. Bercovitch, Sacvan. “Romance and Anti-Romance in 92 Gawain and 
the Green Knight,” pp. 30-37. An essential part of the poem’s structure 
and meaning lies in its anti-romance elements: in the overriding comic- 
realistic spirit which good-naturedly laughs at certain artificial romance 
conventions—and thereby- vitalizes and enlarges its affirmation of 
romance values. 


949. Levine, Jay Arnold. “Dryden’s Song for St. Cecilias Day, 1687,” 
pp. 38-50. Dryden achieves his total ironic effect by ignoring the “usual 
Cecilian mode of amiable chirping” and by founding his approach on 
earlier Renaissance symbolism and belief. The metrical structure of the 
first 12 lines is basically a series of concentric circles; the last three lines 
of stanza one are informed by the diapason, a circle which is also an image 
of heavenly harmony (infinite harmony). This stanza is a microcosm of 
the poem that examines the sound of each instrument, of the annual 
Pageant, of Jubal and Orpheus, and finding them inadequate returns to 
heavenly harmony of St. Cecilia and the Grand Chorus. ‘The last note 
of the poem—the beginning of the new octave—returns to the first tone, 
thus completing the eternal circle of which all others are but shadows.” 


950. Mayhew, George. "Some Dramatizations of Swift's Polite Conver- 
sations (1738),” pp. 51-72. Two dramatizations of Swift’s last prose 
work were presented in rival Dublin theaters in April and May 1738, 
heavily cut in the first act, but the adapter is unknown. No doubt the 
popularity was caused by the audience's identifying certain lines and 
characters. James Miller adapted it for the London stage in 1740; James 
Ayres, who falsely claimed to know Swift, used part as a play within a 
play for Sancho at Court (1740); in 1749 Timothy Fribble rewrote part 
of it as his own Tittle Tattle: Or, Taste A-la-Mode, a full three-act play. 
[Histories of Swift’s composition of Polite Conversations, the printing of 
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the book, and Dublin theaters in Swift's lifetime preface an account of 
these adaptations. | 


951. Pierce, Robert B. “Moral Education in-the Novel of the 175075.” 
pp. 73-87. Tom Jones influenced a decade of novels of moral education. 
A hero of natural goodness, courage, and capacity for true love at first 
sight must acquire prudence, often in the city: practicality and financial 
management as well as self-control in love are the chief lessons. In some 
novels, the hero has a fifth-act conversion, in some he is too good at the 
outset but a few, like Tom Jones, deal with character development. These 
novels, with certain stock characters such as the chaste heroine and the 
fallen woman, have more in common with the modern bildungsroman 
than with the older picaresque novel. 


952. Sherry, Norman. “The Pilgrim Ship in Lord Jim: Conrad’s Two 
Sources,” pp. 88-99. For the pilgrims on board, the danger of sinking, 
the abandonment, and the ironic reappearance of the Patna, Conrad relied 
on an account of the Jeddah which he read of in London in 1880 and 
heard of in Singapore in 1883; for the motives, feelings, and situation of 
Jim and the officers on the Patna, Conrad relied on his own experience 
aboard the barque Palestine, the source of Youth. This accounts for 
several textual similarities between Youth and the later Lord Jim, for 
which Youth seems to have been a necessary step. 


953. Benstock, Bernard. “Persian in Finnegans Wake,” pp. 100-109. 
At least 60 words in Finnegans Wake are Persian, some signed and some 
not; the most bountiful cluster is signed at both ends (357.9; 358.20). 
Joyce is interested in Moslem and Zoroastrian words, allusions to the 
Arabian Nights, and his own pun of Erin-Iran. ae 


954. Biggins, Dennis. “Erroneous Punctuation in Chaucer, CT I(A) 
4394-96,” pp. 117-120. He in //. 4394 and 4396 refers to the master and 
l. 4395 is a parenthesis (cf. Legend of Good Women, 384-389); rather 
than making a simple contrast between a dishonest, libertine apprentice 
and his defrauded sober-living master, the sophisticated Chaucer implies 
that the master himself is not above reproach. 


955. Varma, R. S. “Philosophical and Moral Ideas in The Marriage of 
Wit and Science,” pp. 120-122. Because it dealt with the two parts of 
the soul, wit and will, the undated Tudor interlude The Marriage of Wit 
and Science most likely was originally entitled Wit and Will and was 
played at court in 1567-1568. 


956. Freeman, Arthur. “The Date of Dekker’s If This Be Not a Good 
Play, The Devil Is in It,” pp. 122-124, Contemporary allusions seem to 
date this play winter 1611, 
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957. Gross, Alan Gerald. -“Middleton’s Your Five Gallants: The Fifth 
Act,” pp. 124-129. The boy’s speech in V.i. which is in garbled Latin 
and English should be entirely in Latin; since the printer worked from 
Middleton’s foul-papers and not a fair copy, he probably saw Middleton’s 
speeches written first in English, then transposed into Latin (as he had 

one at school). The printer sometimes set both lines, sometimes chose 
oñe, That Middleton needed to have a rehearsal scene during which the 
Latin was translated suggests that his Jacobean private-theater audience 
itself had both true and false gentlemen. 


958. Huntley, John F. “Aristotle's Physics as a Gloss on PL ΥΠΙ.152,᾽ 
pp. 129-132. Raphaels comment to Adam (VIII,148-153) is poetic 
animism perhaps from the Physics Ljx. suggesting that matter and form 
animate the world. Analogues to this idea appear in the contrast of the 
material earth associating with passive, maternal resourcefulness (VII, 
276,281,454), Raphael’s information that “corporeal” matter will be 
turned into “incorporeal” (V,414-425), and finally that virile life-giving 
God will be opposed to the sterilized ineffectual Satan (1,284-291,596- 
599; 11,609: VII, 453-456; X,528-532; X1,829-835). The Physics adds 
new physical, moral, and spiritual implications to the complex pattern of 
reciprocity and antagonism which animates so much of the poem. 


, XLIV:2, April 1965. 


959. Woods, Charles B. “Cibber in Fieldings Author's Farce: Three 
Notes,” pp. 145-151. (1) Jack’s line on “Mr. Keyber (1.1ν.) is the 
first indication that Cibber will be satirized; the common Germanic 
appellation ridicules Cibber’s loyal support of the Hanoverians. (2) 
Marplay and Sparkish (Act II) are easily recognizable as Cibber and 
Wilks, Cibber so named because he was said to cobble old plays and 
mangle new ones. (3) Cibber’s notorious misuse of language is ridiculed 
in Act III where as Sir Farcical Comick he is blamed for “a Set of 
Marrow-bones and Cleavers,” a reference to an offensive line in The 
Provok’d Husband thought to be Cibber’s, but actually Vanbrugh’s. 


960. Clubb, Merrel D. “Grimm’s Transcript of Caedmon,” pp. 152- 
172. This is a “unique document”; “an endearing picture of the incom- 
parable philologist at work.” At 32, Grimm transcribed the Göttingen 
copy of Junius’s Caedmon between November 16 and December 7, 1817, 
with extreme care in “a medium-sized, very fair Italian hand.” Grimm 
made very few minor changes in the text, but 66 marginal changes; his 
greatest contribution was to versify the text into long-lines; his total is 
only five off Krapp’s. 


961. McQueen, William A. “The Missing Stanzas in Marvell’s Hortas,” 
pp. 173-179. The increased economy of “The Garden” and the added 
stanzas five through eight, interpolations of ideas implicit in the comple- 
mentary Latin poem “Hortus,” suggest that the Latin poem preceded the 
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English poem in date of composition, though this will always be a matter 
of conjecture. | 


962. Halsband, Robert. “A ‘New’ Lady Mary Letter” pp. 180-184. 
Internal and external evidence combine to suggest Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu as the author of a “new” letter, unsigned, and printed in Le 
Nouvedu Mercure, Oct. 1718 (pp. 98-99). The letter is written to an 
unknown French woman, in French, from Constantinople; Lady Mary 
herself may have had it published. 


963. Halewood, William H. “Plutarch in Houyhnhnmland: A Neglected 
Source for Gulliver’s Fourth Voyage,” pp. 185-194. Parallels of Book 
IV of Gulliver's Travels with Plutarch’s life of Lycurgus in general outline 
and particular details abound: Plutarch’s Sparta was a primitive Tory 
utopia where reason ruled without interference from lower faculties, 
where the practice of virtue was the principal business of citizen and state, 
and where customs in education, government, economics, marriage, and 
domestic management agree exactly. External evidence demonstrates 
Swift knew Plutarch’s Lycurgus; a comparison of the two suggests that 
for Swift the Houyhnhnms are not an ideal nor an abstraction but an 
attainable state of perfect rational man of which he approved. 


964. Moskovit, Leonard. “Ῥορε5 Purposes in Sober Advice,” pp. 195- 
199. Pope’s imitation of Horace’s Satire 1.2 breaks at /.. 27 from the 
creative form of imitation to the translational form and so is not alto- 
gether satisfying aesthetically; the effect is often random name-calling 
not unified by any moral philosophy. But the rough and vital humor, the 
range, and the pointed satire of the pedant in the notes (often directly 
ridiculing Bentley) are undeniably pleasurable. l 


965. Jenkins, Owen. “Richardsons Pamela and Fieldings ‘Vile 
Forgeries, ” pp. 200-210. H Pamela is Richardson’s long but witty and 
successful defense of I Pamela in response to Shamela; the name ““Turn- 
Her” and his climactic scene as well as the attacks on the “wit” of play- 
wrights, lawyers, and persons are Richardson’s own comments on his 
“anonymous” adversary. I Pamela is good art; like any novel it deals 
with individuals, not types; Richardson’s only error was, as editor, to 
insist the novel should be didactic. Since he could not defend I Pamela 
in an essay without arguing against his own editorial claims, he disguised 
his response in fiction much as Fielding had disguised his attack. 


966. Horn, Andras. “Kames and the Anthropological Approach to 
Criticism,” pp. 211-233. When dealing with literature (e.g., plot, tragedy, 
imitation, grandeur, and sublimity) as Kames would have us, we should 
not ask “What should literature be like?” but “What are we like?” For 
Kames beauty is a secondary and objective value (that which is univer- 
sally appealing), bùt in treating with the contingent but not the necessary 
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relationship between man and beauty Kames never ultimately defines what 
beauty is. 


967. Merivale, Patricia. “The Pan Figure in Victorian Poetry: Landor 
to Meredith,” pp. 258-277. For the English Romantic poets and later 
for Emerson, Pan represented the pastoral spirit, felt but not seen; Landor 
made Pan concretely realized in poetry but his lengthy narrative was later 
reduced and given form by Swinburne. He did not, however, gain the 
psychological immediacy given Pan by Elizabeth Barrett Browning (who 
saw Pan as half-beast, half-man) or her husband (for whom Pan was a 
goat-god within man, largely sexual, a dynamic paradox). For Tennyson, 
Pan represented Arcadian tranquility; for Arnold, the calm free country 
as opposed to the restrictive city. Meredith does best by Pan, combining 
all these strains to preserve a paradoxical creature, half-man, half-god, 
yet concrete in form. 

—Arsthur F. Kinney 


PREUVES, No. 85, March 1958. 


968. Mauriac, Claude. “Cinéma et littérature,” pp. 54-59. Among 
writers in English, Shakespeare and Dickens wrote as if for the motion 
picture, Shakespeare in his prologues (e.g., that for H.V.) inviting his 
audience to use their imaginations to supplement the inadequacies of the 
stage, Dickens using his visual techniques to surprise and hold the atten- 
tion of his audience—techniques such as Hitchcock might have used. 
(In French) 


, No. 87, May 1958. 


969. Caillois, Roger. “Un chef-d’oeuvre inconnu,” pp. 28-32. The 
Polish Count Jan Potocki (Pototski) wrote the “Histoire du Commandeur 
de Toralva” (an episode in his French work Manuscrit trouvé ἃ Sara- 
gosse—a series of tales told by “days,” like the Decameron) which 
Washington Irving used for his “Le Grand Prieur de Minorque,” attribut- 
ing it to the memoirs of Cagliostro. A note in Vol. I of the Manuscrit 
trouvé ὢ Saragosse in the Bibliothéque Nationale clarifies the provenance 
of this tale: it was stolen from Potocki for the supposed unedited 
Memoirs of Cagliostro. Irving found it in the newspaper La Presse in 
1841-1842 and translated it for his Wolpert’s Roost, not knowing that 
he was stealing from Potocki. (In French) 


, No. 98, April 1959. 


970. Guibert, Armand. “Roy Campbell (1901-1957),” pp. 28-31. 
Campbell’s lyric poetry rather than his satirical and polemic works 
(largely aimed at his native South Africa) is his true glory—works like 
Adamastor, Flowering Reeds, Mithratc Emblems, and Talking Bronco. 
Published in France only in a limited edition some 20 years ago, he was 
not well known here at the time of his death. Criticism in London did 
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little to make him better known, as English critics never quite adopted 
him. (In French) 


, No. 100, June 1959. 


971. Bonnefoy, Yves. “Shakespeare et le potte Francais,” pp. 42-48. 
Good as some modern French translations of individual plays of Shake- 
speare are, France has no really good modern translation of Shakespeare 
as a whole. In fact, she has nothing comparable to the work of Schlegel 
and Tieck in Germany, which has been long admired. Yet the Romantic 
era was incapable of truly understanding Shakespeare. In translating him, 
the modern French poet has a high and worthy task. (In French) 


, No. 103, September 1959. 


972. Spender, Stephen. “L'écrivain engagé,” pp. 45-47. [This hypo- 
thetical international congress of European intellectuals arranged by one 
Dr. Bonvolio, president of Europlume, at Venice, suggests a similar East- 
West meeting at Venice in 1956 organized by the European Society of 
Culture.} (In French) 


, No. 109, March 1960. 


973. Arban, Dominique. “Lawrence Durrell,” pp. 86-94. Self-libera- 
tion, the object of The Black Book, coincides in Durrell’s life with his 
realization of his ties with ancient cultures, principally in Eastern Greece. 
He synthesizes in his Alexandria the hitherto disparate European and 
Oriental elements in his background. His experiments with “relativity” 
are not as scientific as he would appear to suggest but rather a form of 
poetic structure that substitutes for the commoner time-sequence a web 
of subtly interrelated dreams and memories. (In French) 


a No. 119, January 1961. 


974. Sigaux, Gilbert. “Une biographie de D. H. Lawrence” (rev.-art., 
F. J. Temple, D. H. Lawrence), pp. 86-90. In an approving preface, 
Richard Aldington seeks to justify the attention paid to Lawrence's life 
by stressing that it is as autobiography that his novels and poems cohere. 
He was not a philosopher, but an artist with a profound sense of the 
sacredness of life who sought to re-establish the contact between man, 
obsessed with action and efficiency, and the sources of personality. 
Temple keeps to facts and relies constantly on the works themselves to 
reveal Lawrence’s intentness on that supra-individual existence that is 
opened to man by love. (In French) 


, No. 120, February 1961. 


975. Baldwin, James. “Richard Wright tel que je Yai connu,” pp. 42-45. 
Wright, 16 years older, encouraged 20-year old Baldwin at their first 
meeting in Brooklyn. The failure of Baldwin’s first novel made him feel 
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unworthy of the man who had helped him obtain an award, but in Paris 
he met him again and was invited to contribute to Zéro. Baldwin's essay 
permanently estranged him from Wright, who considered that, in distin- 
guishing protestation from Literature, his protégé was betraying the 
Negro’s cause and using Wright as a step of disapproval on which to, 
begin his own ascent. (In French) 


, No. 121, March 1961. 


976. Sigaux, Gilbert. “Un cas:désespéré” . (rev.-art., Graham Greene, La 
Saison des pluies), pp. 84-95. Marcelle Sibon’s translation of A Burnt-out. 
Gase is excellent except for the French title, which denotes the ephemeral, 
material setting of what is truly a symbolic novel dealing with a universal 
human predicament. The hero, Querry, is “burnt-out’’ as are all men 
who have lost the ability to love beyond themselves. Doctor Colin, an 
atheist who includes Christ within his evolutionist philosophy, resembles 
Doctor Rieux in La Peste by Albert Camus. There are also points of 
similarity between Greene’s characters and those of Georges Simenon. 
(In French) | 


, Νο. 134, April 1962. 


977. Bonnefoy, Yves. “Transposer ou traduire Hamlet,’ pp. 31-34. 
The proposal of Christian Pons (Eivdes Anglaises, ΧΠΙ:2 [April-June 
1960}, 116-131; see AES, IV:2 [February 1961} item 285) to translate 
Ham. in a new way is not a good one. Pons suggests “transposition” — 
transferring "into another movement, equivalent in our language,” but 
longer than the original, if need be, and in verses. “English verse 
expresses in its structure an experience of being”; French verses do not do 
the same thing. (In French) 


, No. 137, July 1962. 


978. Urzidil, Johannes (trans. by Martha Robert). “L’Amérique rêvée 
par Kafka,” pp. 31-35. The first manifestations of Kafka’s interest in 
America and American life came in 1911 with a reference in his journal 
to Thomas A. Edison and in 1912 with his Disparu, never finished but 
published posthumously as L'Amérique. The latter contains a dream- 
vision of Kafka’s entrance into New York harbor for which he was 
indebted not only to personal reports of travelers he knew, but also to 
Dickens's American Notes, for vivid and concrete detail. Edison, as 
Franklin before him, represented for Kafka the American ideal, suggested 
by many references to America in his subsequent books. (In French) 


, No. 138, August 1962. 


979. Fiedler, Leslie A. “Le viol des [sic] Temple: de Richardson à 
Faulkner,” pp. 75-81. Two significant facts emerge from an examination 
of our literature—the excessive role that Gothic fiction has played in the 
development of the American novel and the total absence among our 
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literary masterpieces of great love stories. Protagonists like Miles Cover- 
dale (in The Marble Faun) and Jack [Jake] Barnes (in The Sun Also 
Rises) suggest the incapacity of the American male as a lover. (In 
French) 


, No. 143, January 1963. 


980. Berl, Emmanuel. “Hommage 4 Malcolm Lowry,” pp. 64-66. On 
a re-reading of Lowry’s Under the Volcano its surface meanings give 
place to a depth of symbolism through which a mystic statement of man’s 
predicament in relation to the Eternal may be apprehended. Separation 
is the central theme: between the helpless couple, between man and 
the deity, and even within the deity itself. Alcoholism is Geoffrey’s 
required accessory to true vision, his drunkenness being a symbol of 
saintly beatitude. Lowry may justly be regarded as one of the line of 
cabalists who contemplate the reality of which man’s temporal state is but 
a dim reflection. (In French) 


, No. 144, February 1963. 


981. Coindreau, Maurice Edgar. “Faulkner tel que je lai connu,” pp. 
9-14. Misrepresentation of William Faulkner’s private personality has 
taken different forms. As authorized translator of his novels into 
French, I met him several times and found him a kindly host. Fame 
had necessitated the protection of the author’s identity by a form of 
withdrawal from society that may have caused the legend of his 
unapproachability. He drank fairly regularly but without apparent 
inebriety. In the silent night, whiskey at elbow, he moved in his own 
world of Jefferson. His death was a peaceful conclusion to an unsensa- 
tional life in which he had completed his work. (In French) 


, No. 146, April 1963. 


982. Baldwin, James. “Ce qui survivra de Richard Wright,” pp. 76-79. 
Wright was not the polemicist and political writer that he imagined him- 
self to be. These aspects of his work already seem dated. He does not 
seem to have had a clear conception of the life of a society as a whole, 
whether in America or Paris. What is durable and great in his work is 
his ability, by expressing subjective states in objective terms, to paint 
the eternal landscape of man and the human heart. His early death 
inevitably leads one to speculate on what has been lost of the most mature 
phase of his career. (In French) 


, No. 147, May 1963. 


983. Malaquais, Jean. “Hemingway ou le champion et la mort,” pp. 
32-41. Ernest Hemingway's hero is the champion who fulfills himself 
by constantly courting death and who is able to bear pain without whining. 
The obsession with pain and death is constant throughout Hemingway's 
work. The attempt to refashion modern life according to the pattern of 
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the heroes of mythology was largely immature and could not work, as 
Hemingway's suicide seems to testify. (In French) 


, No. 149, July 1963. 


084. Brook, Peter. “Jan Kott et nôtre Shakespeare,” pp. 78-79. (Repro- 
duction of the preface to Jan Kott, Shakespeare notre contemporain). 
Contemporary Poland, a country of conspiracies and police raids, has a 
background of violence and threat; in Jan Kott it has an interpreter of 
Shakespeare who is vividly aware of the relevance of the Elizabethan 
world to his own. Of the thousands of commentaries, his alone is less 
redolent of the study than of “the poet with one foot in the mire, an 
eye raised towards the stars and a dagger in his hand.” (In French) 


, No. 151, September 1963. 


985. Esslin, Martin. “Harold Pinter, un dramaturge anglais de l'absurde,” 
pp. 45-54. Pinters first play, The Room, has many characteristics 
that are developed and improved in succeeding plays. Tragedy is linked, 
as with Eugène Ionesco, to most hilarious farce; the mysterious and super- 
natural pass into comedy. In The Birthday Party he explores the pathetic 
need of man for security, his fears and secret anxieties. Everyday speech 
is reproduced in its incoherence with a strange, cruel exactness. There 
is no explanation and little mobility. Te Caretaker reaches a high poetic 
level. Davies’s final expulsion from the room resembles that of Adam 
from paradise, in being the result of arrogance and blindness to his own 
faults. (In French) 


, No. 152, October 1963. 


986. Westphal, Eric. “Un procès en Alabama” (rev.-art., Harper Lee, 
To Kill a Mockingbird), pp. 88-90. Though a best-seller in the U.S.A., 
this novel has received little attention in France. Is this because of the 
mediocrity of the translation and the inappropriateness of the cover- 
picture? Harper Lee’s portrayal of an Alabama town and the unjust 
trial of a Negro accused of rape is seen through the eyes of the eight-year 
old defense lawyer’s daughter. It is, however, neither childish nor banal. 
Its contemporary importance is obvious not only to Americans but also, 
retrospectively, to the “black feet” of Algeria. (In French) 


, No. 155, January 1964. 


987. Gresset, Michel. “Temps et destin chez Faulkner,” pp. 44-49. 
William Faulkner’s vocabulary is strong in words for negative or depriv- 
ative concepts such as outrage, fatality, pitilessness, and imminence— 
concepts that obsess the heroes of his novels. His theme is the movement 
from the ineluctable to the irremediable whose instrument, time, retaliates 
and punishes, ‘‘Astonishments’” is another key-word, and his image in 
The Bear of a forest in which the trees suddenly become men in grotesque 
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postures expresses his sense both of man’s surprise at his predicament and 
of his limited ability to alter it. (In French) 


, No. 161, July 1964. 


988. Nathan, Monique. “Jeunesse de Faulkner” (rev.-art., William 
Faulkner, Les Larrons; Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph L. Blotner, 
Faulkner à l'Université), pp. 85-88. In his last novel, The Rezvers, 
Faulkner returns to the inclination in his first important novel, Sartoris, 
toward “a story of people of another time in another world where things 
happen as they should.” The typical nucleus exists of an Indian, an old 
colored servant, and a white child who engage in a burlesque odyssey that 
nevertheless has the essential character of a quest. The informal lectures 
given by Faulkner as writer-in-residence at the University of Virginia 
reveal the simplicity with which he spoke of his work. (In French) 
—Norman W. Alford 
—John 5. Phillipson 


PSYCHOANALYTIC QUARTERLY, XXIX:2, April 1960. 


989. Niederland, William G. “The First Application of Psychoanalysis 
to a Literary Work,” pp. 228-225. Freud’s first application of psycho- 
analysis to a literary work in a separate essay was his 1898 analysis of 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyers novel Die Richterin. Meyer, like Byron, 
employed the river/stream image in association with the incest theme. 


, XXX:4, October 1961. 


990. Weissman, Phillip. ‘Development and Creativity in the Actor and 
Playwright,” pp. 549-567. In assuming roles, actors attempt to. deal with 
defective self-images and the problem of identity. The child who seeks 
an acting career may have participated in a theatrical communication with 
his mother as an infant. The dramatist may seek to re-create, in order 
to resolve, traumatic experiences of his childhood, and not uncommonly 
he repeats various patterns of the oedipal conflict. The dramatist’s ego 
must have the capacity for dissociation in order to transform personal 
acting into creative writing. 


, XXXI:2, April 1962. 


991. Cohen, Maurice. “Chaucer’s Prioress and Her Tale,” pp. 222-249. 
Chaucer's characterization of the prioress in The Canterbury Tales con- 
forms closely to psychoanalytic descriptions of the anal character. In 
her story, which 15 anal-sadistic and anti-semitic, she assigns her own 
repressed, unconscious instincts to the Jews. 


, ΧΧΣΙ:2, July 1962. 


992. Putney, Rufus. “Coriolanus and His Mother,” pp. 364-381. An 
aggressive, dominant, hypocritical woman, Volumnia rears her son as an 
iron warrior who yet must submit to her. As the play progresses, Corio- 
Janus becomes rebellious and defiant toward her. On two occasions 
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Shakespeare introduces the theme of matricide: (1) when Volumnia 
claims civil war in Rome will bring about her death and (2) when she 
threatens suicide as her son advances on Rome. Thus, in forcing a choice 
between his life and hers, she is his real tragedy. 


—— XXXII:4, October 1963. 


993. Joseph, Edward D. “Identity and Joseph Conrad,” pp. 549-572. 
The depressive element of Conrad’s personality may have been related to 
the illnesses and early deaths of his parents. His deprecation of his work 
and his depressions suggest a severe superego. Conrad’s characters achieve 
identity in a hostile world through establishing a state of harmony between 
disparate elements of the mind. An important part of Conrad's life may 
have been an intense sense of guilt and the need for atonement—reflected 
in the major theme of his work. 

—Patricia ten Broeke 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, CCXCVI:615, January 1958. 


994. Clarke, F. “The Nineteenth-Century Utopia,” pp. 80-91. The : 
19th-century utopian novel presented two types of utopias, one dependent 
on the perfection of existing institutions, the other involving their rejec- 
tion. The type of utopia depicted was determined by the author's 
attitude toward industrialism. The last three decades of the century show 
a change in the attitudes of utopian novelists from a mood of initial 
optimism to one of gloom. 


, CCXCVI:616, April 1958. 


995. Kennedy, A. L. “The Two Greatest Englishmen: Shakespeare and 
Churchill?” pp. 123-137. Shakespeare and Sir Winston Churchill share 
many similar traits, among them literary ability, unusual memory, patriot- 
ism, capacity to enjoy life, and a closeness to humanity. 


, CCXCVI:617, July 1958. 


996. Shenfield, Margaret. “Jane Austen’s Point of View,” pp. 298-306. 
The irony in Jane Austen’s novels arises from her method of presenting 
simultaneously a character's ‘‘self-picture,’’ which is always false, and a 
hint of his true character. This method results both in a picture of human 
isolation and in comedy. An examination of Northanger Abbey and 
Emma reveals the subtle working out of Miss Austen’s central theme— 
complete misunderstanding of character. 


, CCXCVIT:619, January 1959. 


997. Hoskins, W. G. “Richard Ford,” pp. 73-83. Ford’s literary repu- 
tation rests on his Handbook for Travellers in Spain. An examination of 
the circumstances of his three marriages sheds light on the composition of 
the work and explains why Ford’s brilliance is not more generally 
recognized. 
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, CCXCVIII:626, October 1960. 


998, Stewart, R. W. “The Publication and Reception of Disraelt’s 
Vivian Grey,” pp. 409-417. Much of the earlier part of Vivian Grey may 
have been written in 1825, but much of the second volume was written 
at top speed in the early weeks of 1826. The publisher, and not Disraeli, 
was responsible for much of the “puffing” which followed publication. 
Although the press condemned the novel, there is evidence that the 
ordinary reader enjoyed it. | 


999. Turner, Sydney G. “Some Lost Literary Landmarks in the Temple,” 
pp. 454-465. Lamb, Thackeray, Dr. Johnson, Hazlitt, and Goldsmith 
all lived at various times in “the Temple” and some used it as a setting 
in their works. 


, CCXCIX:629, July 1961. 


1000. Lochhead, Marion. “Margaret Oliphant, a Half-Forgotten Vic- 
torian,” pp. 300-310. Somewhat neglected because she wrote too copiously 
and quickly, Margaret Oliphant is good when she writes a story of sin and 
mystery or a story of comedy. The mixture of the two weakens her work. 
Her tales of “the unseen” are nearly poetry. 


1001. Lachlan, Phil Kelley. “Robert Browning and George Smith: 
Selections from an Unpublished Correspondence,’ pp. 323-335. The 
unpublished Smith-Browning correspondence, in the possession of John 
Murray, Ltd., reveals not only the personality of Robert Browning, but 
also his social and business relationship with George Smith, who published 
many of the most eminent Victorian authors. 


1002. Carré, Meyrick H. “Francis Bacon: 1561-1626,” pp. 336-348. 
To properly appreciate Bacon, one must enter into the spirit of his time. 
His true achievement is that he questioned what others took for granted 
and initiated many of the methods now used in science and technology. 


, CCC:631, January 1962. 


1003. Parker, W. M. “Lady Davy in Her Letters,” pp. 79-89. Lady 
Jane Davy, a cousin of Sir Walter Scott, is vividly revealed through her 
travel letters, which contain descriptions not only of the countryside but 
also of literary acquaintances. 


, CCC:632, April 1962. 


1004. Holmes, Martin. “Players and Productions,” pp. 196-205. Plays 
presented during the second half of the 1961 English theatrical season 
were distinguished by the “high standard of much of the acting.” 
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, CCC:633, July 1962. 


1005. Hyde, H. Montgomery. “Oscar Wilde as a Letter Writer,” pp. 
279-290. The Letters of Oscar Wilde, ed. by Rupert Hart-Davis, repre- 
sents the first collection of Wilde’s letters to attempt completeness. The 
letters recapture his personality and wit. 


1006. Lochhead, Marion. “Victorian Rooms in Fiction,” pp. 318-328. 
Charlotte Bronté, Charlotte Yonge, Anthony Trollope, Charles Dickens, 
and Margaret Oliphant describe Victorian interiors with varying degrees 
of amplitude and with varying emphases; the authors use description for 
background, for character delineation, or, in Miss Bronté’s work, as a 
revelation of the author’s taste. Concern with domestic descriptions was 
an innovation of the Victorian novelists. 


1007. Livermore, Ann Lapraik. “Byron and Emily Brontë,” pp. 337-344. 
Many parallels and echoes between the novels and poems of Emily Bronté 
and the works and life of Lord Byron lead to the perception that Wather- 
ing Heights possibly was planned as an “intertwining” of The Dream with 
the facts as then known of Byron’s love for his half-sister and of his 
marriage. Such an influence would explain much, not only about 
Wuthering Heights, but also about some of Miss Bronté’s verse.” 


, CCCI:635, January 1963. 


1008. Gibbins, John. “Some Thoughts on the State of the Novel,” pp. 
48-56, The novel has conventionally been accepted as a record of a 
human being’s reactions with his milieu, the relationship being always 
that of reciprocity between Society and Individuality. The form of the 
current novel, however, differs and consequently suffers, because recog- 
nized boundaries no longer exist; language itself is distrusted, and more 
and more “the individual is left out.” 

| —Guelma Brown Hopkins 


SPECTATOR, No. 7133, March 12, 1965. 


1009. Seymour-Smith, Martin. “The Revolutionaries” (rev.-art., Patricia 
Hutchins, Ezra Pound’s Kensington: An Exploration. 1885-1913; 
Herbert Howarth, Notes on Some Figures Behind T. S. Eliot), p. 331. 
Because Pound and Eliot were concerned with writing poetry and criticism 
that would be influential, they dissipated their full potentialities as indi- 
vidual poets. Both wrote poetry that can mean what the reader wants it 
to mean. This was not a deliberate procedure, simply an inevitable result 
of consciously using poetry as an instrument of persuasion “to a certain 
highly civilized, ultra-conservative, super-nostalgic mode of accepting the 
impossibility of developing particular views.” 
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, No. 7135, March 26, 1965. 


1010. Burgess, Anthony. “What Now in the Novel?” p. 400. There is 
evidence that the “junior novelists” are dissatisfied with the subject matter 
inherited from the 50’s, and are more interested in form than content. 


, No. 7141, May 7, 1965. 


1011. Alvarez, A. “Norman X” (rev.-art., Norman Mailer, An American 
Dream), p. 603. Mailer’s strength as a writer has been his sense of 
which issues are on the edge of erupting into the American consciousness. 
But this book reveals that Mailer has lost his “cool.” The hectic, anxious 
tone reveals the strain he has imposed upon himself in his present 
absorption with way-out experience. | 


, No. 7142, May 14, 1965. 


1012. Burgess, Anthony. “The Two Shaws” (rev.-art., The Complete 
Plays of Bernard Shaw; The Complete Prefaces of Bernard Shaw), pp. 
635-636. What makes Shaw great as a dramatist (“perhaps second only 
to Shakespeare”) is the sudden thrust of the prophetic, a sense of the 
numinous, coupled with a dramaturgical instinct so powerful that it 
threatened to rob him of his identity. So Shaw, “anxious to be the known, 
feared, and respected teacher,” wrote his prefaces to show the world the 
“finger-pointing, beard-wagging” figure called GBS. 


, No. 7143, May 21, 1965. 


1013. Rees, David. “Ministers of Fate” (rev.-art., J. G. Cozzens, Children 
and Others), pp. 666-667. Cozzens’s concern for man’s limitations 
accounts for the emphasis in these stories’ (and in all his novels) on 
people who have little meaning apart from their place in society. 


, No. 7144, May 28, 1965. 


1014. Raven, Simon. “Amis and the Eggheads? (rev.-art., Kingsley 
Amis, The James Bond Dossier), pp. 694-695. Amis’s book is not so 
much a defense of Fleming’s work as it is a use of the criticisms of the 
James Bond stories to continue his crusade against the bogus and the 
ο ο” and, especially, to slam half-baked contemporary intellectual 

ads. i 


, No. 7146, June 11, 1965. 


1015. Henn, T. R. “Yeats and the Critical Pendulum,” p. 751. The 
various detractions, by now, are well known: Yeats’s work is distanced, 
aristocratic, lacking contact with humanity; Yeats is a sentimental dreamer, 
wrapped up in magic. But his technique, especially the strong attacking 
rhythms, is against today’s fashion. His poetry is, as he wished it to be, 
‘distinguished and lonely’; concerned with traditional values set in 
matrices of great complexity.” 
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, No. 7147, June 18, 1965. 


1016. Holloway, John. “Abreast of the Age” (rev.-art., The Poems of 
Matthew Arnold, ed. Kenneth Allott; Edward Alexander, Matthew 
Arnold and John Stuart Mill), pp. 789-790. Both Arnold’s verse and 
Mill’s prose reveal abundant energy, a serious intent, and unflinching 
effort to master the world they viewed: a world of continual change. Yet 
the writings of both seem permeated with a melancholy air of misdirected 
effort. 


, No. 7148, June 25, 1965. 


1017. Rosenthal, M. L. “William Carlos Williams” (rev.-art., William 
Carlos Williams, The Collected Later Poems), pp. 822-823. Different 
from Pound and Eliot in his conscious, unyielding effort to create a new, 
nativist American poetry, Williams thought his own role was “to try to 
‘unravel’ the ‘common language’ of our sensibility.” “Natural,” “spon- 
taneous,” and “exuberant” are terms that apply to Williams’s persistent 
effort to celebrate the heavenliness of the earthy. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


SOUTH CENTRAL BULLETIN: STUDIES, XXIII:4, Winter 1962. 


1018. Matteson, Robert S. “Emerson and the Aolian Harp,” pp. 4-9. 
Though Emerson was tone deaf, he enjoyed the Æolian harp, which 
provided the key to some of his major ideas. The harp, not its music, 
suggested an indefinable harmony: the abandon and restraint essential 
for writing inspired poetry. The harp was a “source of unification 
between the internal and external worlds.” Its “wild” tones suggested 
that “primitive wildness” found in good poetry. 


1019. Wellborn, Grace Pleasant. ‘The Symbolic Three in The Scarlet 
Letter,’ pp. 10-17. Approximately 500 shree’s appear in The Scarlet 
Letter. The number identifies time and groups of people. It is used as 
a rhetorical device. The number is a symbol of Deity. Hawthorne outlines 
a three-step process of transformation for the man who sins. In the three 
scaffold scenes, the meeting in the forest, and the one at the Governor’s 
mansion, the author reveals the progress toward transformation made by 
Hester and Dimmesdale. 


1020. Pebworth, Ted-Larry. “The Soul’s Instinctive Perception: Dream, 
Actuality, and Reality in Four Tales from Hawthorne’s Mosses from an 
Old Manse,” pp. 18-23. Dreams through their “relationship to actuality, 
become reality” and point out the existence of a combination of good and 
evil in the world. Hawthorne used the dream framework to conve 
themes for four tales: “The Birthmark,” ‘“‘Rappaccini’s Daughter,” “The 
Celestial Railroad,” and “Young Goodman Brown.” 
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1021. Callen, Shirley. “Planter and Poor White in Absalom, Absalom!, 
‘Wash,’ and The Mind of the South,” pp. 24-36. Faulkner’s ideas about 
the planter and poor whites in Absalom, Absalom! are similar to those of 
Cash in The Mind of the South. The compressed history of Sutpen’s rise 
and fall is analogous to the history of aristocracy in most of the South. 
Sutpen’s code, based upon power and ownership of slaves, is that of the 
aristocratic South. The complex Negro-white relationships of the South 
are pictured in the Sutpen-Bon story; the planter-poor white relations are 
conveyed by the Sutpen-Wash Jones story. The novel is an indictment of 
a social system that promoted the inferiority of black man to white man 
and the inequality of white man to white man. 


1022. Shapherd, James L., II. “Molière and Wycherley’s Plain Dealer: 
Further Observations,” pp. 37-40. The contrast between the honesty of 
the hero in The Plain Dealer and the “duplicity of those whom he trusts” 
is similar to the situation in Act HI, Scene IV of L’Ecole des Femmes. 
In both plays a “sensible” man is forced to state an opinion that fails to 
satisfy those in dispute. A comic element in both plays is a “frank 
expression of disapproval of one character for another followed at once 
by the same speaker’s hypocritical effusive welcome of the object of his 
criticism.” 

—Grace Pleasant Wellborn 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 32, Summer 1964. 


1023. Geller, Allen. “An Interview with Ralph Ellison,” pp. 3-24. The 
writing of fiction is a social act. The novelist should use the resources of 
fiction for the kind of truth that fiction can develop and reveal; he should 
not use fiction to bootleg philosophy. 


, No. 34, Winter 1965. 


1024. Cohen, Nathan. “American Drama Criticism Today,” pp. 42-56. 
Drama criticism in the newspapers has little influence except on the 
box-office; and being “news” rather than true criticism, it is of little 
importance. Drama criticism in weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies is 
generally poor except for articles by Eric Bentley and Robert Brustein. 
Commonweal, Nation, and New Republic have always had better-than- 
average drama criticism. Their critics—especially Harold Clurman, Stark 
Young, Eric Bentley, and Robert Brustein—are among the few drama 
critics worth studying. 

—T. O. Mallory 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY, III:4, 1962. 


1025. Bromwich, John. “The First Book Printed in Anglo-Saxon Types,” 
pp. 265-291. In Cambridge University Library Ms 1.4.6, between folios 
156 and 157, there is a printed sheet (four pages) of Aelfric’s A 


| 


| 
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Testimonie of Antiquitie, which antedates the two editions listed as 
STC 159; study of Corpus Christi Ms 198, BM Ms Cotton Faustina 
A.ix, and BM Ms Add. 18160 provides “further evidence of the pains 
taken over the Testimonie before it was published in the form which we 
know as S.T.C. 159{(1).᾽ 


1026. Ladborough, R. W. “A Lost Pepys-Library Book Recovered,” pp. 
292-294. A copy of Vestigi delle antichita di Roma (1660) which had 
once been in Samuel Pepys s library turned up in 1961; reference to the 
Ms library catalogue reveals that it had been removed from the list of 
“Deleta’” and that John Jackson had reserved a place for it (πο. 2955) 
in his final numbering of 1705. 


1027. Walker, Ralph 5. “Charles Burney’s Theft of Books at Cam- 
bridge,” pp. 313-326. The verses and epigrams in Burney’s Ms books 
(now in Yale University Library) help reveal his feelings during his 
studies in Berkshire and Aberdeen after his theft of 91 books from 
Cambridge University Library in 1777; though events of his later life 
and his own great collecting activity might suggest that this early theft 
was due to a love of books, an 1804 letter to his son suggests that the 
motive may have been to repay gaming debts. [An 1808 broadside listing 
the stolen books is reproduced; J. C. T. Oates, in an appended note, 
identifies some of the Cambridge figures mentioned in the article.] 


1028. Barker, N. J. "Some Notes on the Bibliography of William 
Hayley: Part III,” pp. 339-360. Of Hayley’s works after 1802, the most . 
complicated bibliography is the Ballads, for Blake apparently preferred 
printing his illustrations on single leaves and thus cut apart the necessary 
leaves from the sheets on which the text had been printed in the usual 
way. {This final installment of the bibliography, with items 47-130, 
records books after 1802, broadsides, piracies, foreign editions, trans- 
lations, contributions to books and periodicals, spurious works, works 
relating to Hayley, and musical settings. } 


, {:5, 1963. 


1029. Dart, Thurston. “A Suppressed Dedication for Morley’s Four-Part 
Madrigals of 1594,” pp. 401-405. It has generally been thought that this 
work is “unique among all English madrigal books in having no dedi- 
cation”; in the Trinity College (Cambridge) copy, however, the verso 
of the title page (blank in other copies) is printed with Sir John 
Puckering’s arms and also shows a faint offset of a dedication page 
containing a dedication to Puckering. Since this copy was Puckering’s 
own, evidently he refused to accept the dedication and even removed the 
dedication page from the presentation copy. 


1030. Doggart, James Hamilton. “Gibbon’s Eyesight,” pp. 406-411. 
An examination of Gibbon’s spectacles (now in the possession of A. N. L. 
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Munby) reveals that they were manufactured after 1770 and that they 
were stronger than those usually required for presbyopia (“old sight”), 
so that Gibbon must have been far-sighted in addition. In contrast to 
Johnson, Reynolds, and Gibbon’s father, Gibbon enjoyed “relative 
immunity from difficulties of vision” (having had no trouble except a 
fistula in one eye as a child and a brief attack of conjunctivitis in 1772). 
{Illustration of the spectacles. } 


1031. Dickins, Bruce. “The U.L.C. Copy of Posthumous Fragments of 
Margaret Nicholson,” PP. 423-427. A seventh copy of this 1810 Shelley 
work has recently been found among a series of poetical brochures bound 
together in the 1880” in the University Library, Cambridge; it is 
interesting in that the half-title has a pencil signature and note (dated 
Nov. 21, 1810) by the recipient, James Plumptre. 


, 1V:1, 1964. 


1032. Loades, D. M. “The Press Under the Early Tudors,” pp. 29-50. 
“The popular press was a sort of thermometer for the political tempera- 
ture of England from about 1530 onward, and the success of English 
governments in both the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries roughly 
correspond to their ability to read the signs aright, and administer suitable 
tonics and sedatives.” 


1033. Ratcliff, Edward C. “Note on a Copy of the Book of Common 
Prayer in the Library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge,” pp. 79-83. This 
1734 Prayer Book (MSS.3.3.31) is of interest because William Richard- 
son copied into it, probably in 1745, the notes from William Sancroft’s 
1634 copy, which constituted the fair copy for the 1661 revision. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


TRI-QUARTERLY, Fall 1964. 


1034, Fiedler, Leslie A. ‘Poetry, Science and the End of Man,” pp. 7-14. 
Man is faced with the choice of using the language of scientists or the 
language of poets. C. P. Snow used the language of the scientists in his 
attack on the most sensitive and articulate literature of the century. 
Poetry must criticize science if man is to survive as human. Actually, the 
scientist and the artist are comrades in the fight to reveal truth. 


1035. Spender, Stephen. “The Literary Mood of the 1930's,” pp. 15-24. 
The salvation of civilization and humanity formed the challenge of the 
“Thirties.” The literary mood of the period was colored by writers who 
met or refused to meet the challenge. There seemed to be a clear-cut 
choice between Communism and Fascism. Although the “Thirties” may 
seem dated and dead, actually, the basic struggle still goes on. 


1036. Yeats, J. B. “On James Joyce: A Letter,” pp. 70-76. Joyce is 
like Dante and Shakespeare in that he describes the actual and the true, 
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in both their beauty and ugliness. The outcry of the crusaders is not 
based on moral indignation; rather, it is caused by the desire to live an 
undisturbed and comfortable life. The philosophy of James Joyce, not his 
morality, is under attack. 


, Winter 1965. 


1037. Bone, Robert A. “The Novels of James Baldwin,” pp. 3-20. 
Baldwin is the most important Negro writer of the last decade. Separation 
of the artist from the celebrity is difficult, but is necessary if his quality 
as a writer is to be established. He is strongest as an essayist, is weakest 
as a playwright, and is successful as a novelist in only one work, Go Tell It 
on the Mountain. Another Country is “failure on the grand scale’; it 
reflects a serious crisis in the author’s life and art. 


1038. Heller, Eric. “The Artist's Journey Into the Interior: From Hegel 
to Hamlet,” pp. 37-49. Samuel Taylor Coleridge felt that he who does 
not understand Hamlet cannot be puzzled by him. Actually, Hamlet's 
hysteria is the “normal” condition of the Romantic mind. The inner 
world is the content of Romantic art; the external world is reduced to 
relative insignificance. The Romantic mind of art knows no natural and 
necessary objectives. Hamlet’s emotion exceeded his situation, and 
Shakespeare put a true and logical Hegelian end to the blunderings. 


1039. Carter, John Stewart. “Poetry and the Hucksters,” pp. 55-59. 
The best single chance of survival for a poem is its inclusion in an 
anthology. Some non-poetic force has always operated to make poetry 
survive. Sometimes the poet sells his art, but friends and relatives also 
“huckster” for the artist. Influence, not art, is responsible for the life 
of a poem. 


1040. Earle, William. “What Is Man?” pp. 67-74. There cannot be a 
true answer to the question. Nature is cyclic; man is always novel. 
Literature—not science, morality, or religion—speaks most intelligently 
of the singularity of human lives and makes them comprehensible. 


1041. Douglas, Wallace. “The Case of James T. Farrell,” pp. 105-123. 
Farrell never had time for those things that enhance a literary personage. 
He would not join any of those groups whose literature and_ politics, 
during the 30’s and 40’s, were constantly in the public eye. It was at this 
stage of his career that he was given the reputation of a “dull, graceless, 
and repetitious writer.” Farrell should be re-examined, not for critical 
purposes but to establish the facts behind him. Critics need to be aware 
of his psychological system and his reasons for clinging to the naturalistic 
tradition, Until we are ready to listen to him, we cannot judge him. 
—Frank E. Franz 
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WEST VIRGINIA HISTORY, ΧΙΧ:4, July 1958. 


1042. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. “À West Virginian in Europe: The Appren- 
ticeship of ‘Porte Crayon’ 1840-1843,” pp. 266-279. While studying art 
in Europe (1840-1843), David Hunter Strother (Porte Crayon) wrote 
13 literary sketches in the tradition of Washington Irving’s Geoffrey 
Crayon. The letters reveal both a respect for European culture and 
loyalty to America. | 


, XX:3, April 1959. 


1043. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. “ ‘Porte Crayon’ and the Local Color Movement 
in West Virginia,” pp. 151-162. As editor of the Charleston Herald in 
1871, David Hunter Strother (Porte Crayon) expressed concern for the 
lack of unity within the state. But he saw that rural isolation made the 
state interesting material for the local-color writer. The first attempt 
to depict West Virginia realistically was his series “The Mountains” in 
Harper’s, 1872-1875. 


, ΧΧΙ͂:2, January 1960. 


1044, Eby, Cecil D., Jr. “Porte Crayon’s Quarrel with Virginia,” pp. 
65-75. Born a Virginian, David Hunter Strother (Porte Crayon) incurred 
the animus of his native state by his loyalty to the Union during the 
Civil War. His realism made him deplore Virginia’s reverence for the 
past and advocate West Virginia’s continued independence. 


, ΧΧΙΙ:1, October 1960. 


1045. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. “Philip Pendleton Kennedy: Author of The 
Blackwater Chronicle,” pp. 5-13. Philip Pendleton Kennedy is the actual 
author of The Blackwater Chronicle, a travel narrative of 1853 signed 
“Clerke of Oxenford” that has been attributed to David Hunter Strother 
(Porte Crayon) and Kennedy’s brother John. The Chronicle is probably 
the raciest narrative about the western Virginia mountains. 


, XXIII:4, July 1962. 


1046. Osborne, William 5. “The Blackwater Chronicle: An Essay in 
Appreciation of Philip P. Kennedy’s Book,” pp. 282-286. Philip 
Pendleton Kennedy’s The Blackwater Chronicle (1853) gives realistic 
details of the life and beauties of the western Virginia wilderness. Three 
circumstances robbed Kennedy of popularity: his friend David Hunter 
Strother (Porte Crayon) published an article about the book in Harper’s 
before the book’s publication; his older brother John was identified as 
the author; and the style of the book was flamboyant. 


, &XV:3, April 1964. 


1047. Foulk, Virginia. “Women Authors of West Virginia,” pp. 206- 
210. Two women writers, Margaret Blennerhassert, a poet, and Anne 
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Royall, a travel writer and publisher, lived in West Virginia before it 
became a state. In 1861 Rebecca Harding Davis published “Life in the 
Iron Mills.” Modern women authors from West Virginia include the 
novelists Elizabeth and Mary Ferrell and Pearl Buck; short story writer 
and poet Margaret Prescott Montague; and poet Louise MacNeill. 
—Patricia ten Broeke 


WISCONSIN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, ARTS, AND LETTERS, 
XLVII, 1958. 


1048. Enck, John J. “Wholeness of Effect in The Golden Bowl,” pp. 
227-240. A correspondence between the literal and the figurative lan- 
guage in Henry James’s The Golden Bowl “provides one way of appre- 
hending the wholeness of the novel.” The image pattern moves between 
two seminal, static images, the tourist (international episode) and the 
museum (work of art), to form a dialectic of imagery that acts as “an 
independent commentary” as well as serving to pull together the 
structure of the novel. 


1049. Cooper, Berenice. “A Comparison of Quintus Fixlein and Sartor 
Resartus,” pp. 253-272. “In spite of general similarities in narrative form, 
philosophical content, and literary style between these two books, 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus is a distinctively original work and not an 
imitation of Jean Paul Richters Quintus Fixlein.” 


1050. Bailey, Dorothy Dee. “American Criticism of George Meredith’s 
Novels, 1860-1895,” pp. 273-283. Meredith’s reputation in the United 
States was slow to develop, and when it did, the critical response was 
complicated by the internal cultural split between traditional ethical 
idealism and scientific realism. From the critical reception over this 
period “a rough pattern emerges, denoting that Meredith’s first appeal ~ 
was to a few isolated intellects, then to a self-styled literary cult, and 
finally to an uncritical group.” 


, XLVIII, 1959. 


1051. Clark, Harry Hayden. “Fenimore Cooper and Science,” pp. 179- 
204. Cooper was not indifferent to science; rather, his response was that 
of an essentially conservative American of the period. He was exposed 
to men of scientific interests from his early years at Yale and numbered 
scientists among his immediate circle of friends. (To be continued) 


1052. Larsen, Joan. “S. T. Coleridge: His Theory of Knowledge,” pp. 
221-232. Coleridge's theory of knowledge should be considered in the 
light of that synthetic originality that he claimed for his philosophy in 
general. By 1811 he was “questioning the relationship between thought 
and objective truth.” To avoid the skepticism of David Hume he 
posited in man a basic need to believe, and on it he based his epistemology. 
“His various categories of thought and existence, the will, the conscience, 
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the division between the Reason and the Understanding, all become 
attempts to separate artificially what is inseparable.” 


1053. Spencer, T. J. “Shelley’s ‘Alastor’ and Romantic Drama,” pp. 
233-237. “Alastor” has been a problem in that Shelley’s preface to it 
conflicts with the poem in suggesting a single purpose for the poem 
and intimating that a curse motif informs it. The problems of “Alastor” 
can be resolved by considering the poem “as a typically Romantic effort 
to combine the lyric and dramatic forms, with a tragic myth and a tragic 
hero.” This is done by the Hippolytus myth, the evidence for which 15 
primarily internal. 


1054, Ball, Albert. “Swift and the Animal Myth,” pp. 229-248. Swift 
was aware of the literature and the tradition of the beast fable, especially 
as it existed in French thought. The tendency to glorify animals has the 
technical description “theriophilism.”” Montaigne was, in French thought, 
the foremost theriophilist, just as Descartes was the most noted anti- 
theriophilist. Swift’s contribution toward the paradox of the happy beast 
was a synthesis of “the two extremes of the tradition, represented by 
Montaigne and Descartes.” 


, XLIX, 1960. 


1055. Kimbrough, Robert. “Calm Between Crises: Pattern and Direction 
in Ruskin’s Mature Thought,” pp. 219-227. John Ruskin’s Inaugural 
Lecture at Oxford in 1870 was a crucial moment of temporary synthesis 
in which his ideas on morality, art, and ethics came together. It is useful, 
therefore, in revealing Ruskin’s mature state of mind, and this in turn 
may serve “as an exemplum to major ideas and moods which run through 
the Victorian period.” If Arnold advocated the movement away from the 
romantic toward the classical ideal, Ruskin exemplified the transition. ` 


1056. Friedman, Melvin J. “The Creative Writer as Polyglot: Valery 
Larbaud and Samuel Beckett,” pp. 229-236. In the 20th century, literary 
and linguistic boundaries have ceased to offer a serious challenge. The 
emergence of a multilingual sensibility is evidenced by Rainer Maria 
Rilke, T. S. Eliot, and Ezra Pound among the poets, by James Joyce and 
Vladimir Nabokov among the novelists. Larbaud and Beckett provide 
recent examples of the creative writer as polyglot. | 


1057. Emerson, Donald. “Henry James and the American Language,” 
pp. 237-247. James’s opinions on American speech were outlined much 
earlier than in his address at Bryn Mawr College in June 1905, “The 
Question of Our Speech,” an address to which H. L. Mencken later took 
exception. In urging a “‘tone-standard” he was advancing a plea for the 
cohesion of the educated classes. “His interest in language is thus ulti- 
mately not a matter of linguistics, but of non-technical concern for com- 
munication among the educated and the intelligent.” 
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1058. Clark, Harry Hayden. “Fenimore Cooper and Science,” pp. 249- 
282. James Fenimore Cooper oscillates between an attack on science, as 
in The Prairie, and a defense of science against superstition, as in 
Mercedes of Castile. In The Crater science “provided the entire sub- 
structure of the plot.” Cooper's final position was quietistic, and he held 
that science became the material agent of God’s purpose. 


, L, 1961. 


1059. Clark, Harry Hayden. “Hawthorne’s Literary and Aesthetic 
Doctrines as Embodied in His Tales,” pp. 251-275. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s literary doctrines can be reconstructed through the "genetic or 
chronological approach” to those tales in which he touches on the position 
of the artist. The final statement of these doctrines reflects on a variety 
of issues: alienation, pride, the problem of the mechanical versus the 
organic, and the ethics of the imagination. | 


1060. Kimbrough, Robert. “ “The Actual and the Imaginary’: Haw- 
thorne’s Concept of Art in Theory and Practice,” pp. 277-293. The 
artist, for Nathaniel Hawthorne, works with the Actual and the Imaginary 
to give the ordinary man a greater appreciation of life. Man is made up 
of three elements—the soul, the intellect, and the heart—the interaction 
of which constitutes the whole man. Just as Hawthorne placed himself 
between “the Transcendentalist . . . and the pen-and-ink men,” so he 
saw the artist as mediating between the Actual and the Imaginary through 
the operation of his sensibility and his sympathy. 


1061. Boies, J. J. “Existentialism, Nihilism and Herman Melville,” pp. 
307-320. The “disillusioned serious man’’ of the existentialists, Melville 
rejected the rationalism of Kant and the empiricism of Locke. His work 
shows a strong preoccupation with symbolic, vicarious suicide, and it is 
in this area that his metaphysical nihilism is most evident. His rejection 
of τ world took the form not so much of scorn as of annihilation of that 
world. 


1062. Whitford, Kathryn. “Patterns of Observation: A Study of Hamlin 
Garland’s Middle Border Landscape,” pp. 331-338. Garland’s observa- 
tions of nature and of plant life are first hand, and largely uncorrected by 
later reading. He is accurate without being technical, and selects his 
references on the basis of typical occupation, emphasizing those features 
of the environment which have been most meaningful to the farmer, the 
trailer, and the herdsman. 

—J. J. Healy 
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CHURCHILL I SIR WINSTON 995 HEYWOOD, THOMAS 918 
CIBBER, COLLEY 959 HOUSMAN, AE 722 
CLARK, W VT 892 HOWELLS. WD 77L 
CLAY, HENRY 767 I HUDSON, WH 762 
COLERIDGE, ST 813, 1638, 1052 HUGHES, TED 757 
CONRAD, JOSEPH 762., 852: 952, 993 HUGO, VICTOR 756 
COOPER, JF 1051, 1058 HUME, DAVID 1052 
COZZENS, JG 884, 886, 887, 1013 HUMOR AND SATIRE 76}. 742 
CRANE, RALPH 919 HUXLEY, ALDOUS 785 
CRANE, STEPHEN GS6le 864, 925, 930 HUXLEY; JULIAN 738 
CRAYON, PORTE /ΡΗ STROTHER/ 1042. IBSEN; HENRIK 789 
1043, 1044 IRVING; WASHINGTON 969 
CRITICISM 891l; 933. 935, 936, 966e JAMES, HENRY ΤΥ}. 859, B65+ 873, 876» ` 
989 883, 933, 1048, 1057 
DANIEL,» SAMUEL 907 JOHNSON: SAMUEL 718. 724, 9326. 999. 
DANTE 1036 1030 
DAVIS, RH 1047 JOHNSTON, RM 773 
DEFOE, DANIEL 699 JOYCE, JAMES WT?s 751, 768, 783, 799; 
DEKKER, THOMAS 956 800, 80l; δούν 803. 80%; 805, BOG, 
DESCARTES, RENE 1054 BOTs 808, 809, 810, 812s 813, 814, 
DEXTER, TIMOTHY 764 8ἱ ον 8165 817%, 818, 819, 826. 821» 
DICKENS, CHARLES T56., πο 813, 850; 840, 890, 953, 1036, 1054 
879; 968. 978, 1006 JUNTUS 86ο 
DISRAELI, BENJAMIN 998 “KAFKA, FRANZ 768, 978 
DONNE» JOHN 725 ΚΑΝΤ, IMMANUEL 1061 
DOS PASSOS: JOHN 834 KEATS», JOHN 737 
DOUGLAS, SIR GB 756 KENNEDY, PP 1045, 1046 
DRUMMOND» WILLIAM 907 KIPLING»; RUDYARD T62 + 823, 824, 825, 
DRYDEN» JOHN 949 826, 909, 930 
DUFFERIN, LADY HELEN 798 ΚΥΡ, THOMAS 913 
DURRELL» LAWRENCE 794, 973 LAMB, CHARLES 999 
ELIOT, GEORGE 860, 872, 875 LANOOR, WS 967 
ELIOT, TS 752. 757, 768, 783, 813. LANGLAND, WILLIAM 8452 947 
828, 1009, 1056 LARBAUD r VALERY 1056 
ELLIS, HAVELOCK 762 LAWRENCE, OH 762: T81, 783, 974 
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LEE, HARPER 986 

LEE, VERNON /VIOLET PAGET/ 762 

- LINGUISTICS T7455 779s B15, 8225 856s 
903, 923 

LETERARY THEORY 1040 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 7832 1034 


LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 755» 934, 1032, 


1035 

LOCKE, JOHN 1061 

LOVEMANes ROBERT 774 

LOWELL, JR 855 

LOWRY, MALCOLM 980 

LYTLE, ANDREW 769 

MACAULAY, ROSE 162 

MACDONALD, FREDERIKA 826 

MACHEN, ARTHUR 762 

MACINNES, COLIN 753 

MACKENZIE, SIR COMPTON 762 

MACKENZIE, HENRY 926 

MACNEILL, LOUISE 1047 

MACPHERSON, JAMES 926 

MAILER, NORMAN 1011 

MALORY, SIR THOMAS SOL 

MANN» THOMAS τόθ 

MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER 846 

MARQUAND, JP 764 

MARRIAGE OF WIT AND SCIENCE 955 

MARVELL, ANDREW 961 

MAUGHAM, WS F62 

MCCARTHY, DESMOND 813 

MCLUHAN, MARSHALL 940 

MELVILLE, HERMAN 732, 786. B69, 881, 
882: 106] 

MENCKEN, HL 1057 

MEREDITH, GEORGE 878, 967, 1056 

MEYER, CF 989 

MICHENER, JAMES 893 

HIDDLETONy THOMAS 920. 957 

MILL, JS T43, 877, 1016 

MILLER, ARTHUR 783 

MILLER, JAMES 950 

MILTON: JOHN 85939. 958 

MOLIERE, JB 1022 

MONTAGU, LADY MW 962 

MONTAGUE, MP 1047 

MONTAIGNE, MICHEL 1054 

MOORE, GEORGE 762 

MOORE, ΣΑΥΘΗΕΝ 5 832 

MOORE, THOMAS 796 

MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER 1629 

MORRIS» WILLIAM 700, 851 

MOSSMAN, JAMES 753 

NABOKOV; VLADIMIR 

OCASEY. SEAN 801 

OCONNORs FRANK 888 

OLIPHANT, MARGARET 1000 

ONEILL, EUGENE 838, 840 

DRAGE; AR 762 

ORWELL. GEORGE 833 

OSBORNE, JOHN 851 

OWEN», WILFRED T62 

PARLEMENT ΟΕ THE THRE AGES 845 

PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM TTG, 
8305 894, 978 

PEPYS. SAMUEL 1826 

PERIODICALS 1024 


8972 1056 


PERIODS OF LITERARY HISTORY 899, 9311, 


J67, 1038 
PIERS PLOWMAN B45, 947 
PINTER; HAROLD B41, 985 
PLATO 935 
POE, EA 862: 866 
POETRY τόν 9657, 1039 
POPE, ALEXANDER 964 
POTOCKI; COUNT JAN 969 
POUND, EZRA 768, 8205 1009, 1056 
POWYS, TF 760 
REYNDLDS, SIR JOSHUA 1030 
RHETORIC AND STYLE 


165. Τάδε lfp 748 


RICHARDSON, DOROTHY 803 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL 965, 979 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM 1033 

RICHTER, JP 1049 

RILKE; RM 1056 

ROGERS, SAMUEL τού 

ROTH, PHILIP 894 

ROYALL, ANNE 1047 

RUSKIN, JOHN 1055 

SAKI /HH MUNROD/ 762 

SANCROFT, WILLIAM 1033 

SCHOOLS AND CREEDS 972 

SCHREINER, OLIVE 762 

SCOTT, JOHN 724 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER 858, 1003 

SEMI-LITERARY TYPES 744, 531 

SHAKESPEARE 698, τοις 702, 704, 705, 
106. TOT, 708, 709, 710, T11, T12, 
113. 714, 859, Ὁ]4ν 915, 916, 917T, 
919. 941, 9425 943, 944, 9%5y 946% 
96B, 971, 9TT, 986, 992, 995, 1036, 
1038 

SHAW, GB 
1012 

SHELLEY, PB 1031, 1053 

SHIRLEY, JAMES 921 

SILONE, IGNAZIO 768 

SINGH KHUSHWANT 716 

SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 948 

SNOW, CP 784, 895, 1034 

SPEED; JAMES 766 

STANLEY, THOMAS 853 

STEELE, FA 826 

STEFFENS; LINCOLN 144 

STEINBECK, JOHN 734 

SHIFT, JONATHAN B13, 950. 963, 1054 

SWINBURNE, AC 907, 967 

SYMONDS, JA 762, 910 

SYMONS» ARTHUR 762 

TENNYSON, ALFRED, LORD 720, 721. 756, 
813. 901; 902+ 903, 967 

THACKERAY, WM 813, S67, 399 

THEATER AND DRAMA TBT, T9T, 843, 844, 
990, 1004, 1024 

THEMES 967. 989, 994, 1018 

THOMAS. ISAIAH 927 

THOMAS, RS 757 

THOREAU, HD 739, 856 

TOWNSHEND, AURELIAN 922 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY 1006 

TURGENEV, 15 771 

THAIN, MARK 715, 751, 786, 792, 924 

TYLER; ROYALL 927 

VESTIGI DELLE ANTICHITA DI ROMA 1056 

WALPOLE» SIR HUGH 762 

WARREN, RP 939 

WEBSTER, JOHN 919 

WELLS, HG 762 

WELTY, EUDORA 731 

WESKER, ARNOLD ΒΦ} 842 

WESTMINSTER SCHDOL HS 3 912 

WHARTON, EDITH 857 

WHITE, WH 762 

WHITING, JOHN 836 

WHITMAN, WALT 766 

WHITTIER, JG 767 

WILDE, OSCAR 1605 

WILLIAMS, JOHN 892 

WILLIAMS» TENNESSEE 783, 837 

WILLIAMS, WC 754, 1017 

WOLFE, THOMAS 775 

WOOD; CES aes 

WOOLF, VIRGINIA 750 

WRIGHT, RICHARD 130, 975, 982 

WYCHERLEYs, WILLIAM 1022 

WYNNERE AND WASTOURE 845 

YEATS, WB 7522 793, 839, 1015 

YONGE, CHARLOTTE 1006 


Tile TET, T88, 789, 790; 


ARTS, Π:2, 1962-1964. 


1063. Read, Herbert. “The Poet and His Muse,” pp. 145-168. By 
observing the changes the concept of the Muse of art has undergone since 
the beginning of civilization, one can study the processes of inspiration 
that all poets have in common. The classical concept of the Muse as an 
external and inspiring force has in modern times been “depersonified”’ 
and has become the abstract force of the unconscious. 

—Menno M. Friesen 


AUMLA, No. 22, November 1964. 


1064. Stead, C. K. ‘‘‘Classical Authority’ and “The Dark Embryo’: A 
Dichotomy in T. S. Eliot's Criticism,” pp. 200-207. Contrary to Eliot’s 
own declarations about his “Classicism,” his poetry is essentially in the 
Romantic tradition. His idea of poetry as “an escape from personality” 
has been misunderstood. He did not mean an escape from self but an 
escape inwards, “a sinking back into the self which lies below the 
conscious personality’—in other words, the Romantics’ “inspiration.” 
What Eliot does see, however, is the necessity for a “Classical” ordering 
of the poet’s life so that he can “be sure that Beauty, when it comes to 
him, shall also be Truth.” 


1065. Jackson, MacD. P. “Edward Archer's Ascription of Mucedorus to 
Shakespeare,” pp. 233-248. Archer's attribution of the tragedy Macedorus 
to Shakespeare in 1656 was repudiated by Tucker Brooke in 1908 and 
not taken notice of by later scholars and critics. However, the figurative 
exptessions, the diction, the word order, the vocabulary, and, most 
remarkably, the “‘image-clusters’—all suggest that between 1606 and 
1610 Shakespeare “patched up” the play (first published in 1598), 
adding about 215 lines comprising the Prologue, Li, Iii, IV.i, Vii 
92-109, and Epilogue. 15-81. 


1066. Cameron, G. M. “Richard II and. Its Source: Stage Directions as 
Evidence,” pp. 282-284. In the First Quarto of R.I the inconsistencies 
in stage directions and speech prefixes for Henry of Lancaster (indicated 
variously as “Hereford,” ‘“‘Bullingbrooke,” and “the King”) show that 
Shakespeare undoubtedly based the play on a still earlier play about 
Richard and not just on Holinshed. 


1067. Lawler, James R. “A. R. Chisholm: A Short Bibliography,” pp. 
285-288. [A comprehensive listing of books, editions, articles, poems, 
and stories by Chisholm. Book reviews and political commentaries have 
been omitted. } 


, No. 23, May 1965. 


1068. Stevens, Joan. “A Fairy Tale Mishandled: The Rose and the 
Ring,” pp. 5-23. Beginning’ with Smith Elder's editions of the complete 
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works of Thackeray in 1878-79, The Rose and the Ring has been 
increasingly mishandled by publishers and editors. The carefully organ- 
ized “intricate texture” of Thackeray’s original book has all but disap- 
peared as a result of misplaced or omitted illustrations, omitted couplet 
headlines, altered format, use of other illustrations than Thackeray’s own, 
omission of the title-page vignette, adaptation, simplification, re-telling, 
etc. The only “reasonably faithful’ editions are a Smith Elder issue 
in 1898 and a reprint sponsored by Edward Ardizzone in 1948. 


1069. Musgrove, S. “Peele’s Old Wives Tale: An Afterpiece?” pp. 86- 
95. The seeming “inconsequentiality” of action, the disorganization, and 
the unexplained allusions in Peele’s play can best be accounted for if it 
had been originally an hour-long afterpiece, “a brief extravaganza,” 
following a romantic comedy with a similarly “enchanted” love story, 
to which it makes frequent references. These references could have been 
easily understood by the contemporary audience (probably at private 
performance) viewing the two plays together. 


1070. Douglas, Dennis. “Blake’s Evrope: A Note on the Preludium,” 
pp. 111-116. The concepts and images in the “Preludium” are also 
found in the works of the philosopher Thomas Taylor, the mystic Robert 
Fludd, and the cabalist Richard Clarke. But a closer parallel for most of 
them is provided by Cornelius Agrippa’s Three Books of Occult Philos- 
ophy (London, 1651). Blake apparently read Agrippa while writing 
The Book of Thel five years before Europe. 

—John Patton 


BLACK ORPHEUS, No. 1, September 1957. 


1071. Beier, Ulli. “The Conflict of Cultures in West African Poetry,” 
pp. 17-21. West African poets writing in English or French find 
themselves “poised between two civilizations.” Though very west- 
ernized, they often criticize or reject European values and affirm the 
values of traditional African culture. The most articulate critic of western 
culture is the Senegalese poet, Léopold Sédar Senghor. 


1072. Moore, Gerald. “Amos Tutuola. A Nigerian Visionary,” pp. 27- 
35. Tutuola’s three books display his intuitive grasp of basic literary 
forms. Each contains a variant of the heroic monomyth cycle, Departure— 
Intiation—Return. The Palm-Wine Drinkard describes a Quest involving 
a descent into the Underworld. My Life in the Bush of Ghosts is about 
an extended Initiation or “rite of passage.” Simbi and the Satyr of the 
Dark Jungle tells of regeneration through abasement and suffering. 
Tutuola’s confidence is his greatest asset. “By going into himself Tutuola 
has rediscovered the great common soil of literature.” 


, No. 4, October 1958. 


1073. Dickenberger, Georg. “Paul Vesey,” pp. 5-8. Vesey cannot be 
grouped with other Afro-American poets in the United States. His poetry, 
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with its surrealistic fusion of African and occidental images, is often 
confusing, obscure, and enigmatic. “Neither an African nor a Westerner 
can sound the full meaning of these images yet[;} because Paul Vesey is 
F first of a new generation, he is the representative of a culture of the 
uture.”’ 


1074. Moore, Gerald. “Mister Johnson Reconsidered,” pp. 16-23. 
Mister Johnson displays Joyce Cary’s ability to project his imagination into 
unusual situations and characters. As in his other novels, tragedy arises 
from “the hero’s bewilderment at finding that other people do not see the 
world in his terms, but in some equally arbitrary terms of their own.” 
Although Johnson is an African, there is a kinship between him and the 
heroes of Cary’s other books. Cary skilfully evokes the strange and 
complex world of his hero; “the Nigeria of those days has no other chron- 
icler who writes with comparable understanding and compassion, with 
keen critical intelligence yet with love.” 


1075. Rawlins, Randolph. “Migrants with Manuscripts. Social Back- 
ground of the West Indian Novel,” pp. 46-50. Until the 1950’s very 
little creative literature had emerged from the West Indies. The sudden 
rise of the West Indian novel in recent years is partly due to the migra- 
tion of West Indian writers to London, where there is a reading public 
Jarge enough to support them. Political independence, increasing self- 
consciousness, the spread of literacy, and a new acceptance of the West 
Indies by West Indian intellectuals stimulated literary activity. The West 
Indian novel has been shaped by West Indian social history. 


, No. 5, May 1959. 


1076. Akanji, Sangodare. “Roger Mais,” pp. 33-37. Although his novels 
abound with sex, crime, poverty, and suffering, Roger Mais is not a 
sensationalist writer. The Hills Were Joyful Together captures the 
vitality and emotional intensity of life in a Jamaican slum. Brother Man, 
a story about a cobbler who is a faith healer, contains vivid descriptions 
of Jamaican underworld characters. Black Lightning has a rural setting 
and focuses on the frustrations of a lonely blacksmith who aspires to be a 
woodcarver. Sentimentality and heavy-handed moralizing mar these 
novels. 


, No. 6, November 1959. 


1077. Günter, Helmut. “George Lamming,” pp. 39-43. Lamming is 
among “those Afro-American authors in whom the African spirit has 
rediscovered itself.” He views the world as an organic whole in which 
everything is related to everything else. In his novels he blends politics 
and poetry and conjures up lyrical and epic visions. He uses images 
drawn from modern civilization and from African mythology to create 
a highly unified world in which past and present overlap. 
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, No. 7, June 1960. 


1078. Moore, Gerald. “East Indians and West. The Novels of V. S. 
Naipaul,” pp. 11-15. Naipaul, the first Caribbean novelist to write about 
the East Indian community in Trinidad, writes with sureness of touch, 
detachment, irony, and wit. The comic incidents in The Mystic Masseur 
and The Suffrage of Elvira are beautifully controlled and told with 


economy, perception, and humane tolerance. 
y; P 3 


, No. 9, June 1961. 


1079. Mphahlele, Ezekiel. “Langston Hughes,” pp. 16-21. Hughes, one 
of many Negro voices in the 20’s, is a likeable and versatile writer with 
an established literary reputation. His poems express many moods: 
protest, anger, nostalgia, plaintiveness, pensiveness, satire, humor. 
Although he felt drawn to Africa as a young man, he soon recognized that 
his American roots went deeper. He still writes about the beauty of being 
dark-skinned, but he is not merely a protest writer. 


kad 


, No. 14, February 1964. 


1080. Beier, Ulli. “Public Opinion on Lovers. Popular Nigerian 
Literature Sold in Onitsha Market,” pp. 4-16. Many of the inexpensive 
“novels,” plays, and books of advice in pamphlet form, printed and 
published in Onitsha and sold in Onitsha market, are written by Nigerians 
who have not mastered English. Their language, often quaint, awkward, 
naive, and occasionally incomprehensible, is also sometimes vigorous, 
unusually imaginative, and original. Favorite themes are “Highlife” and 
romantic love. Some writers are didactic, others entertaining. Plots tend 
to be wild and colorful with a lively sense of humor. This literature 
reveals the tremendous vitality and creative talent of the newly literate 
classes in Nigeria. 


1081. July, Robert W. “African Literature and the African Personality,” 
pp. 33-45. Four recent African novels provide a rich source of informa- 
tion about negritude and the African personality. Alex La Guma’s A 
Walk in the Night and Cyprian Ekwensi’s Jagua Nana picture urbanized 
Africans who are debased or corrupted by the western ways and values 
they adopt. Onuora Nzekwu’s Blade Among the Boys and Cheikh Amidou 
Kanes L’ Aventure Ambigue question the validity of modern western 
culture and extol African religion, ancient virtues, and the simple tradi- 
tional way of life. These novels express the African’s search for a modern 
culture based on native African values, his need for a sense of human dig- 
nity, and his desire to make a contribution to contemporary world culture. 


, No. 15, August 1964. 


1082. Maclean, Una. ‘‘Soyinka’s International Drama,” pp. 46-51. Wole 
Soyinka’s five plays are recognizably Nigerian in setting, theme, lan- 
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guage, and characterization, but his representation of universal human 
experiences, his broad sympathy and great creative power transform 
national material into theater with the widest general appeal. 


, No. 16, October 1964. 


1083. Astrachan, Anthony. “Like Goats to Slaughter,” pp. 21-24. John 
Pepper Clark is a first-rate dramatist whose tragedies are analogous to the 
Oedipus plays. Language and plot, rich in mythic qualities, successfully 
evoke pity and terror. Unfortunately, Clark’s tragedies lack hubris; “the 
protagonists are victims of punishment without cause, or punishment 
beyond their deserts, whether from society, gods, or nature.” 


1084. Dathorne, O. R. “Africa in West Indian Literature,” pp. 42-54. 
Few West Indian writers have a clear concept of Africa, and their attitudes 
toward Africa and African culture range from derision to adoration. 
They tend to romanticize the African past, but they have mixed feelings 
about slavery. Sometimes a West Indian hero is pictured as searching, 
usually without success, for roots in Africa or for racial identification with 
Africans. 

—Bernth Lindfors 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XVI:1, Winter 1964. 


1085. Reckford, Kenneth J. “Heracles and Mr. Eliot,’ pp. 1-18. T. S. 
Eliots Cocktail Party owes much to Euripides’s Alcestzs. Euripides’s 
assertion that the comic can co-exist with the tragic provides a basis for 
the reconciliation between the worlds of flesh and spirit necessary for a 
successful dramatic presentation of Christian beliefs. 


1086. West, Muriel. “Poe’s ‘Ligeia’ and Isaac D’Israeli,” pp. 19-28. 
Edgar Allan Poe’s inspiration for “Ligeia” possibly came from D’Israeli’s 
Mejnoun and Leila, Like Leila, Ligeia is not a real woman but an “Ideal 
Presence,” a muse that guides genius in its quest for truth and beauty. 
This possibility would explain Poe's listing of D’Israeli among those able 
to understand what “Ligeia” meant to its author. 


1087. Pollin, Burton R. “William Godwin’s ‘Fragment of a Romance,’ ” 
pp. 40-54. Godwin’s publication of the 6000-word “Fragment of a 
Romance” in the New Monthly magazine illumines his relationships with 
successive editors of that publication, Thomas Campbell and Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. The “Fragment” provided the original inspiration for 
Godwin’s Mandeville and mirrors several significant themes in his other 
works. 


1088. Hurwitz, Harold M. “Yeats and Tagore,” pp. 55-64. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, India’s foremost modern poet, was a source of inspiration 
for W. B. Yeats, justifying the faith Yeats had placed in Asian philosophy. 
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Tagore did not directly influence Yeats’s ideas or style, however, since 
Yeats was quite familiar with Indian thought before their meeting. 


1089. Brown, Calvin S. “DeQuincey and the Participles in Mallarmé’s 
Coup de dés,” pp. 65-69. Since Mallarmé knew and admired other works 
of DeQuincey, a strong probability exists that the systematic repetition of 
present participles in Ux Coup de dés was suggested by the last two essays 
in DeQuincey’s The English Mail-Coach. 


, XVI:2, Spring 1964. 


1090. Orsini, G. N. G. “Coleridge and Schlegel Reconsidered,” pp. 
97-118. Schlegel’s distinction between “organic form” and mechanical 
regularity in poetic composition was introduced into England by Coleridge 
and marks a significant contribution. Originally employed to demonstrate 
Shakespeare’s dramatic unity, the concept of organic form effected a 
revolution in literary criticism. 


1091, Weintraub, Wiktor. “The Problem of Improvisation in Romantic 
Literature,” pp. 119-137. An Italian tradition of improvisation in which 
the poet creates 2 poem extempore before an audience influenced poets 
throughout Europe in the early 19th century because of romanticism's 
emphasis on spontaneity. S. T. Coleridge, D. G. Rossetti, Thomas Love 
Beddoes, and Letitia Landon number among the English improvisators. 


, XVI:3, Summer 1964, 


1092. Richmond, H. M. “ ‘Rural Lyricism’: A Renaissance Mutation of 
the Pastoral,” pp. 193-210. “Rural lyricism’ was a distinct genre of the 
later pastoral tradition that matured in Milton and Marvell and that 
led the way for a modern landscape poet like Wordsworth. The genre 
is one of lyrical praise of landscape in which the traditional shepherd is 
replaced by a more substantial figure, usually the poet himself, speaking at 
a particular time and place. 


1093. Paolucci, Anne. “Bradley and Hegel on Shakespeare,” pp. 211- 
225. A. C. Bradley’s attempt to enlarge Hegel’s views to include Shake- 
spearean tragedy rested upon a mistaken notion that Hegel preferred 
Greek to Shakespearean drama. A new examination of the Hegelian 
distinction between classic and romantic can still give an even greater 
impetus to Shakespearean studies. 


1094. Smeed, J. W. “Thomas Carlyle and Jean Paul Richter,” pp. 226- 
253. Richter provided the main model for Sartor and less noticeably 
continued to influence Carlyle in later years. His penchant for coining 
new words and for free composition in metaphors contributed to the 
development of the two most characteristic aspects of Carlyle’s style. 


LL 


1095. Rogers, Franklin R. “Mark Twain and Daudet: A Tramp Abroad 
and Tartarin sur les Alpes,” pp. 254-263. Textual parallels reveal that 
Daudet borrowed the general outline and several specific incidents for 
his novel from Twain. Such similarity, however, only serves to point up 
the strongly contrasting views of human nature and methods of humor. 
Twain portrays the disparity between his protagonist's pretensions and 
his insignificant accomplishments; Daudet depends on the disparity 
between the slight trepidation of his hero and the actuality of the perils he 
encounters. 


, X V I:4, Fall 1964. 


1096. Mellown, Elgin W. “The Development of a Criticism: Edwin 
Muir and Franz Kafka,” pp. 310-321. Muir's translations are important 
for having brought Kafka to the English-speaking world. More important, 
however, is the development of 17 years of critical attitude toward Kafka 
that is paralleled by a more mature concept of life found developing in 
Muit’s own poetry. ; . 


1097. Shulman, Robert. “Montaigne and the Techniques and Tragedy 
of Melville’s Billy Budd,” pp. 322-330. Mention of Montaigne early in 
Billy Budd helps Melville establish a needed sympathetic attitude toward 
Captain Vere; later on, Vere’s rejection of Montaigne’s own sensitivity 


to the claims of conscience and personal loyalty point up. the tragedy 
of his choice. | | 


1098. Magowan, Robin. “Fromentin and Jewett: Pastoral Narrative 
in the Nineteenth Century,” pp. 331-337. The 19th-century pastoral, as 
viewed in Eugène Fromentin’s Dominique and Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
Country of the Pointed Firs, is not a vehicle of social criticism, emphasiz- 
ing the disparity between the present and the past; rather, the traditional 
journey of identity becomes the vision of the good life as a limited 
personal ethic, a journey each man must make within himself. 


-~ XVIL:1, Winter 1965. 


1099. Coolidge, John S. “Great Things and Small: The Virgilian 
Progression,’ pp. 1-23. Virgil’s progression through various genres has 
a definite meaning mirrored in the traditional phrase, “to compare great 
things with small’: a transition from the pastoral and rural lives of the 
Republic to the heroic life of the Principate. In Milton the Virgilian 
progression is assimilated into the new heroism of Adam in Paradise Lost 
and finds its fulfillment in the Christ of Paradise Regained. 


1100. Burwick, Fred L. “Hölderlin and Arnold: Empedocles on Etna,” 
p. 24-42. Verbal similarities and parallels in themes, imagery, and 
overall structure in his own “Empedocles on Etna” corroborate Matthew 
Arnold’s acquaintance with Hélderlin’s attempted Empedoclean drama. 
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1101. Fletcher, John. “Samuel Beckett and the Philosophers,” pp. 43-56. 
Beckett is familiar with philosophers ranging from the Presocratics to 
Leibnitz and Hume. In them he finds confirmation for the metaphysical 
problems that fill his own works, especially the incertitude of knowledge 
and the chasm between body and spirit. 


1102. Riley, Anthony W. “Notes on Thomas Mann and English and 
American Literature,” pp. 57-72. Mann admired the humor in Dickens 
and Thackeray, the grotesqueness of Poe and Sterne, and the rich demo- 
cratic and liberal heritage of writers like Joseph Conrad and Walt Whit- 
man. In general, he viewed English and American culture as a synthesis 
of humanism, humor, political integrity, and maturity. 


1103. Collet, Georges-Paul. “Jacques-Emile Blanche and Virginia 
Woolf,” pp. 73-81. Correspondence between Blanche and Mrs. Woolf 
shows Blanche as responsible for the diffusion of her books in France; 
he paved the way for the recognition of her genius by the best among 
the French critics. 

—NMichael M. Dorcy 


DESCANT, IX:2, Winter 1965. 


1104, Liberto, Sarah. “The ‘Perpetual Pageant’ of Art and Life in To 
the Lighthouse,” pp. 35-43. The major theme in Virginia Woolf's works 
is the quest for reality. The events of To the Lighthouse symbolize man’s 
search for truth and reality and also represent the process of artistic 


creation. It is the ‘ ΤΕ pageant” of life itself to which the artist 
gives form, and he feels fulfilled when he becomes one with reality. 


, 1X%:3, Spring 1965. 


1105. Warren, Robert Penn. “Learning to Write,” pp. 2-11. Writing 
is not a matter of learning rules to be followed, nor is it completely a 
matter of inspiration, which relieves the writer of all artistic responsibility. 
Native endowment is necessary, but one can, and should, train it by a 
study of principles and techniques. 


, X:1, Fall 1965. 


1106. Fitzgerald, John J. “Sean O’Casey’s Dramatic Slums,” pp. 26-24. 
In his plays set in the slums of Dublin, O’Casey makes the constant 
squabbling, which is a sociological phenomenon of the poor, serve 
dramatic purpose. For example, the petty quarrels of the first act of 
The Shadow of a Gunman become meaningful and purposeful when con- 
sidered in the light of the second act. 


1107. Murphy, John J. “Marriage and Desire in Ellen Glasgow’s They 
Stooped to Folly,” pp. 35-40. Through three women who lose their 
virtue through passion, Ellen Glasgow shows in They Stooped to Folly 
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the struggles between duty and desire and the rebellion of the 20th ` 
century against the Victorian tradition. The Victorian ideal of sacrifice 
to duty and the curbing of passion ended in frustration, but the Victorian 
notion of mutual responsibility in marriage was a stabilizing force in-a 
world of conflicting passions. 

—Richard L. Capwell 


EAST-WEST REVIEW, 1:1, Spring 1964. 


1108. Warren, Austin. “Continuity in T. S. Eliot’s Criticism,” pp. 1-12. 
The poet and the critic in Eliot began almost concurrently, and this 
double resonance has given Eliot's name its authority. It is difficult to 
summarize him as a critic; despite his pontifical style, he is “not only a 
shy and self-distrustful but spiritually humble man.” Eliot’s theory of 
poetry falls into neither didacticism nor imagism; the real purity of 
poetry is to be constantly and richly impure. The variegated influences 
and concerns of his mind led him to make a two-fold translation of art— 
as a poet and as a man. Nevertheless his virtues of analysis, comparison, 
critical wit, and close study of text place him in the first rank of all 
“purely” literary critics past and present. 


1109. Sugiyama, Yoko. “Time and Folk Literature: A Comparative 
Study,” pp. 13-35. As a species of literature, folklore can be studied from 
a viewpoint of psychological motives—that is, as the expression of 
universal desires for youth, beauty, and immortality. The study of the 
“magic-sleep’’ motif and the literary works based on it shows clearly the 
characteristic ways of thinking of different religions and cultures. To the 
ancients, the mystery of a supernatural sleep, prolonging and conquering 
time, was proof of divine favor. Sleep is so like death that the motif is 
united in Christian stories of resurrection; in pagan stories an other-world 
journey was often involved, either as favor or punishment. Not until 
recently has the essentially rational western mind used this “impossible” 
sleep as the source for comic parables such as “Rip Van Winkle.” (To 
be concluded) | 


1110. Ingalls, Jeremy. ‘The Epic Tradition: A Commentary,” pp. 42- 
69. Discovering the generic difference that exists between saga and epic 
both simplifies analysis and opens a further dimension of appreciation for 
earlier epics. More immediately it can clarify the motive and structure of 
19th and 20th century narratives as diverse as Moby Dick, Emperor and 
Galilean, Lazarus Laughed, and Four Quartets. What distinguishes the 
epic is not merely its size or metrics, but the dynamics of its structure. 
Though epics are literary phenomena in cosmopolitan societies, their 
motive and structure appear to be generic and durable, the paradigm 
regularly being a tragicomic action in which a significant quest results in 
an immersion in time-past, a series of humiliations reductive to self- 
interest, and a re-emergence involving new moral and spiritual emphases. 
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In the last hundred years, the most active phase of the epic tradition has 
occurred in the United States. (To be continued) 


1111, Hubbell, Lindley Williams. “Yeats, Pound and Nō Drama,” pp. 
70-78. After Ernest Fenollosa’s death in 1908, his widow asked Ezra 
Pound to handle his papers and to revise the remaining translations of 
Nó dramas for publication. Since Pound was W. B. Yeats’s secretary, 
Yeats thus found the dramatic form which gave him overwhelming and 
new inspiration. For many years Yeats’s dramas retained most of the 
characteristics of his “Noh plays,” including their subtlety and nuance. 
Yeats never intended them to be played in a theater. Pound himself, 
while not responding directly to the N6 dramatic devices, was influenced 
by Fenollosa’s essay “The Chinese Written Character.” The influence 
was evident in his “ideogrammic method,” Pound’s modus operandi of 
the Cantos. 


1112. Huntley, Frank L. “Walt Whitman and the Death of President 
John F. Kennedy,” pp. 79-85. Events like the assassinations of Lincoln 
and Kennedy happen with stunning suddenness and no sense. Art gives 
them a shape; Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last by the Dooryard Bloomed” 
provides the shape in a structure which poses the problem, struggles for 
its solution, and finally achieves it. Whitman turns his images of lilac, 
star, and thrush into symbols to help us objectify our emotions. In the 
poem he achieves discovery and release, as the President’s death leads 
him to accept all of life. 

. —Donald E. Eulert 


EDINBURGH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY ‘TRANSACTIONS, 
IV:1, Session 1955-56 (1960). 


1113. Dyson, Gillian. “The Manuscripts and Proof Sheets of Scott’s 
Waverley Novels,” pp. 15-42. Though Scott is the first novelist whose 
Mss and proof sheets have “survived in any quantity,” they are of limited 
usefulness for a study of printing methods, because his desire to keep his 
authorship secret meant that the printers never actually saw these. docu- 
ments but only copies made by another hand. They are extremely impor- 
tant for textual study, however, because Scott’s difficult handwriting and 
cursory reading of proof were responsible for many corruptions in the 
published text, which have never been corrected in any modern edition. 
[There follow descriptions of provenance, completeness, and present 
location of Mss and proof sheets for 26 novels. } i 


αν ο Session 1956-57 (1962). 


1114. Rossi, Mario M. “Herbert of Cherbury’s Religio Laici: A Bibliog- 
raphical Note,” pp. 45-52. Both external evidence (handwriting, spell- 
ing) and internal (ideas) show that National Library of Wales Ms 5295 
is an English Religzo Laici (c. 1644) by Herbert, intended as an addition 
to his Autobiography (just as his Latin Religio, drafted six years earlier, 
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was an addition to De Veritate). The Dialogue on Various Religions 
(the earliest extant Ms of which is NLW 5296) is, however, not the work 
of Herbert at all, though it has been attributed to him since 1768. 


, 1V:3, Session 1957-58 (1963). 


1115. Law, Alexander. “William Perry, His Academy and Printing 
Press in Edinburgh, and His Publications,” pp. 93-102. Perry, an Edin- 
burgh schoolmaster and printer (mid-1770's) and a naval surgeon 
(1780's), published nine works between 1774 and 1808, some of them 
very popular, such as The Royal Standard English Dictionary (1775) and 
The Only Sure Guide to the English Tongue (1776). 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


ENGLISH .STUDIES, XLV:Supplement, 1964. (Presented to R. W. 
Zandvoort on the occasion of his 70th birthday.) 


1116. Danielsson, B. “The Earliest Dictionary of the Known Languages 
of the World,” pp. 9-13. In 1603 Hieronymus Megiser published his 
Thesaurus οι, citing over 400 languages. Two specimen pages 
accompany a brief account of this book, which seems to have escaped 
the attention of historical philologists. 


1117. Osselton, N. E. “Early Bi-lingual Dictionaries as Evidence for 
the Status of Words in English,” pp. 14-20. Egbert Buys’s revision of 
Willem Sewel’s Dutch and English dictionary provides useful and 
generally trustworthy information about 18th-century usage. 


1118. Sørensen, Knud. “English and Romance: Some Aspects of Style,” 
pp. 21-25. Romance loan-words are often used by contemporary writers 
to achieve various stylistic effects, such as elegant variation, mild pun- 
ning, humorous incongruity. 


1119. Dahl, Torsten. “Browsing in the Field of English Words,” pp. 
26-30. Points of usage are discussed with reference to such words as 
royal and regal, human and mortal as nouns; nouns ending in -er; con- 
cretizing words like pzece; and the genitive. 


1120. Buyssens, Eric. “Cocktail,” pp. 31-32. The origin of the word 
cocktail, designating a mixed drink, is to be sought in the practice of 
docking the tails of crossbred horses. 


1121. Funke, O. “On Some Problems in Semantics,” pp. 33-39. In 
S. Ullmann’s Semantics, an Introduction to the Science of Meaning, 
1962, the term “morpheme” is rightly rejected. Ullmann’s distinction 
between full words and form-words is open to objections. 


1122. Olsson, Yngve. “Implications and Complications of the Stressed 
Suffix -el,” pp. 40-43. It is difficult to divide words like hotel, motel, 
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boatel, floatel into their component parts. There is more than one level 
of analysis. 


1123. Ekwall, Eilert. “Some Cases of Variation and Change in English 
Place-names,” pp. 44-49. [By way of an addition to the cases discussed 
in a paper in the Year-book of the New Society of Letters of Lund (1962) 
some new early variations are presented here. } 


1124. Söderlind, J. ‘““Utterance, Sentence, and Clause as English Speech- 
Units,” pp. 50-56. After a critical examination of the definitions given 
by the leading grammarians, it is suggested that distinctions be made 
between these units on the basis of a pause-hierarchy. 


1125. Storms, G. “The Subjective and the Objective Form in Modern 
English,” pp. 57-63. In discussing the verbal group “He is working” 
most modern grammarians point to the notion of duration. Now that it 
seems clear that English does not know the verbal category of aspect, an 
adequate explanation for the opposition “He works/He is working” 
may be found in the distinction between an objective and a subjective 
attitude. The subjective form is expressive of man’s emotional side. 


1126. Quirk, Randolph, and Joan Mulholland. “Complex Prepositions 
and Related Sequences,’ pp. 64-73. Wordgroups consisting of prep. + 
noun + prep. + noun have been arranged into five broad classes, 
represented by (1) in spite of, (2) in search of, (3) in praise of, (4) in 
need of, (5) at the request of. Another classification, based on the first 
noun of the group, produces seven types. Further work is necessary to 
discover the relation of the two ways of grouping. 


1127. Sørensen, Holger Steen. “On the Semantic Unity of the Perfect 
Tense,” pp. 74-83. The perfect tense is a two-point tense: there is a 
point-of-action and a point-of-reference. The generally accepted division 
into incomplete (continuative) and resultative is unwarranted. The 
S has only one notional value: the action is now an accomplished 
act. 


1128. Scheurweghs, G. “The Relative Pronouns in the XVith Century 
Plays Roister Doister and Respublica; A Frequency Study,” pp. 84-89. 
This exhaustive study of the relative clauses in the two plays “may be con- 
sidered as a new approach to the synchronic analysis of the grammar of 
the relative pronouns in the English of the time of Nicholas Udall.” 


1129. Behre, Frank. “Some Criteria of Non-conditional If,” pp. 90-96. 
In sentences like “If the conception has the merit of simplicity, it also has 
the disadvantage of vagueness” the non-conditional character of the 
if-clause is often indicated in the structure of the sentence. The if-clause 
serves as a background. 


¿1 / 


1120. Erades, P. A. “A Recent Use of Conjunctive Where in American 
English,” pp. 97-100. The use of where in non-local object-clauses like 
“I see in the papers where an accident has taken place” seems to be. 
restricted to American English of a somewhat illiterate character. 


1131. Tschumi, Raymond. “British Empiricism,” pp. 101-110. British 
politics, laws, and science are popularly called empirical. In poetry, the 
empirical tradition culminates in William Wordsworth. Empiricism is a 
method that defies definition, but can be found in the form of a theory 
in the history of the theory of knowledge. Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbes, 
John Locke, George Berkeley, David Hume, and J. S. Mill are all in 
some sense empirical. Modern empiricism degrades philosophy from “the 

queen of sciences into the servant of sciences.” ; 


1132. Schaar, Claes. “The Old English ‘Andreas’ and Scholarship Past 
and Present; A Review of a Review,” pp. 111-115. Miss Rosemary 
Woolf's review in Medium Aevum, XXXII:2, 1963, of K. R. Brook’s 
edition of Andreas and the Fates of the Apostles is a deplorable 
example of an anti-intellectual attitude to scholarship, not uncommon 
nowadays. 


1133. Derolez, R. “Runica Manuscripta: An Addendum,” pp. 116- 
120. Walter Couvreur’s discovery of a new runic text in the Plantin 
Moretus Museum, Antwerp, provides additional evidence for the existence 
of the form babalruna. 


1134, Arngart, O. “Two Middle English Textual Notes,” pp. 121-124. 
Two emendations in R. Morris’s edition of the Middle English Genesis 
and Exodus are shown to be unnecessary. 


1135. Heltveit, Trygve. “Dialect Words in The Seven Sages of Rome,” 
ΡΡ. 125-134. An examination of the Northern and Southern versions of 
the Seven Sages supports Rolf Kaiser’s conclusions in his Zar Geographie 
des mittelenglischen Wortschatzes (1937). 


1136. Visser, F. Th. “The ‘Historical Present’ in Middle English Verse 
Narratives,” pp. 135-142. The explanations given by earlier grammarians 
for the use of present tense forms in past time contexts (French influence; 
a stylistic device) are unsatisfactory. Since this interchange of tenses did 
not occur in Middle English prose, the distinctive features of poetry— 
rhyme and meter—must have determined the choice of the verb forms. 


1137. d’Ardenne, S. T. R. O. “Me bi-fel a ferly, A Feyrie me pouhte 
(Piers Plowman A.Prol.6),” Pp. 143-145. The correct translation of the 
line is: “A marvel befell me, from Faérie it seemed to me.” 


1138. Christopherson, Paul. “The Scansion of Two Lines in Chaucer,” 
pp. 146-150. Recent attacks on the traditional view that Chaucer's five- 
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stress line is basically an iambic pentameter are based on the occurrence 
of many irregular lines. A close study of two metrically awkward lines 
reveals that their stress pattern is regular. Further investigations are 
necessary before we abandon the iambic theory. 


1139. Wallner, Björn. “Lexical Matter in the Middle English Transla- 
tion of Guy de Chauliac,” pp. 151-156. The Middle English translation 
of the Chirurgia Magna by the French 14th-century surgeon Guy de 
Chauliac provides us with many words that antedate by several centuries 
the OED. It appears that the language of medicine was more strongly 
influenced by French than has generally been thought. 


1140. Kossmann, H. “Felawship His Fer,” pp. 157-160. In the morality 
Everyman Yelawship excuses himself for not keeping his promise to help 
Everyman by pleading intimidation. The use of this empty phrase is 
characteristic of Felawship’s insincerity. 


1141. Swart, J. “John Skelton’s ‘Philip Sparrow,’ ” pp. 161-164. “Philip 
Sparrow,” “in spite of its odd mixture of emotions and traditions,” is 
a serious poem interspersed with light and satiric passages. It is a “unified 
whole in which innocence, beauty, imperfection,” and trust in God’s 
mercy find adequate expression. 


1142. Norgaard, Holger. ‘‘Peele’s Edward I and Two Queen Elinor 
Ballads,” pp. 165-168. In spite of S. Hook and Mrs. J. Ashe, it seems 
probable that Peele used the ballad of “Queen Eleanor’s Confession” for 
the unhistorical treatment of Queen Eleanor in Edward I, and that the 
ballad “The lamentable fall of Queene Elnor” was based on Peele’s play. 


1143. Bonjour, Adrien. “Bastinado for the Bastard?” pp. 169-176. 
The New Arden Shakespeare John is unfair to the bastard, Faulconbridge. 
The apparent snubs received from his mother, the Queen, Austria, and 
Salisbury all turn to his advantage and do not imply a reduction of his 
stature. Furthermore he does “make history’: he advises kings without 
rebuke, and on his decision rests the succession. He is not a “servant” 
or “boon companion.” The loss of John’s army serves to stress the 
bastard’s indomitable spirit, not his “criminal stupidity.” - 


1144, Riewald, J. G. “Shakespeare-Burlesque in John Websters The 
Duchess of Malfi,’ pp. 177-189. Eight verbal borrowings from Shake- 
speare’s tragedies in The White Devil (1610) as against one in The 
Duchess of Malfi (1613) could indicate a decline in the popularity of 
this Shakespearean mode between 1610 and 1613. There are no verbal 
borrowings in The Duchess from Mach, (published 1623), but the two 
tragedies are “remotely akin thematically,” and there are some “striking 
situational and verbal echoes.” Too much stress these days is laid on 
“micro-borrowings’’ and too little on “‘macro-structural relations” between 
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Webster and other contemporaries. The doctor’s scene in The Duchess 
(V.ii) may be a burlesque of the then “dated” scenes in Mach. (V.i and 
Hi) with Lady Macbeth and the Scottish doctor. 


1145. Jacobsen, Eric. ““Donne’s Elegy VII,” pp. 190-196. Scholars have 
been puzzled by the verb “inlaid” (Elegy VII, Z 22) which is formed 
from “lay in,” not “inlay,” and has an agricultural connotation, in keeping 
with the whole sequence of metaphors here. It means “enclosed for 
hay’"—a barren crop raised by the husband. The OED is misleading. 


1146. Simon, Irène. “A Note on Critical Terms in Early Translations of 
Saint Evremond,” pp. 197-206. English translations of Saint Evremond’s 
essays (1685, 1692, and 1694) help indicate the state of English critical 
terminology, throw light on Dryden’s claims to innovations in this field, 
and antedate several first recorded instances in the OED. Some terms 
discussed are the following: manners, characters, verisimility, probability, 
quaintness, critic, judgment, taste, simplicity, recitative, conceits, genius, 
style, imitation, and machinery. | 


1147. Bonnard, Georges A. “Gibbon at Work on His Memoirs,” pp. 
207-213. In 1871 William Alexander Greenhill arranged Gibbon’s six 
drafts of unpublished memoirs in the right order. Only the fifth draft 
is complete; it is shorter than Gibbon intended, as the sixth draft indicates. 
They are shortly to be published. 


1148. Birrell, T. A. “The Political Register: Cobbett and English 
Literature,” pp. 214-219. Cobbett is not a rural or romantic sentimentalist 
but an Augustan with a strong sense of 18th-century social and ethical 
norms. His Political Register, widely influential in the Romantic period, 
reflects this central traditional sanity. Shelley’s sonnet, “England 1819,” 
echoes Cobbett’s mood and tone. The 66 volumes of the Political 
Register are an essential background to the period, for they are both 
informative and evaluative. 


1149. Rapin, René. “Coleridge’s ‘Dejection: An Ode,’ 76-95,” pp. 
220-222. Humphry House is wrong in interpreting the “viper thoughts” 
and ‘‘Reality’s dark dream” of ZL 94-95 as referring to the loss of 
imagination and the effort at self-analysis of the preceding stanza. The 
notebooks and letters show that Coleridge's marital problems and pains 
are referred to. 


1150. Prins, A. A. “The Religious Background of Shelley's Prometheus 
Unbound,” pp. 223-234. Shelley is essentially a religious mystic in 
Prometheus and not a social commentator. The conflict between good 
and evil occurs on a cosmic plane between the symbolic protagonists, 
Prometheus and Jupiter. Demogorgon is the “unfathomable mystery 
behind Existence,” Eternity, the Greek Fate, and “Eternal Justice.” The 
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Gnostic and Manichean elements are the dualism; rule of evil; rejection 
of a revengeful god and of man-made laws; redemption through the 
union of Soter and Sophia; platonic idealism; “journey of the Soul to the 
Divine Light’; identification of light, God or the Good, with virtue, 
and spirit with matter; and anti-clericalism. 


1151. Nixon, Ingeborg. “A Note on the Pattern of Wuthering Heights,” 
pp. 235-242. Wuthering Heights is much more scrupulously and finely 
constructed than 19th-century critics admitted. The basic themes are 
linked by action and imagery. The main lyrical and dramatic passages 
(in Chs. 3, 9, 12, 15, 16, 29, 33, and 34) present existence on an imag- 
inative or visionary level, and are interspersed among, and contrasted to, 
the prosaic narrative of ordinary life. Ch. 3 foreshadows the whole 
action on an imaginative level. 


1152. Wildi, Max. ‘‘Reappraisals of Walter Pater,” pp. 243-248. Pater 
should be, and is being, taken more seriously. Iser, in his Die Autonomie 
des Aesthetischen, arraigns him “before the court of dialectical Kierke- 
gaardian existentialism,’ and finds him (incorrectly) rigidly aesthetic. 
Pater is an honest doubter, a restless seeker—and a “Liberal humanist.” 
D’Hangest in Walter Pater, P homme et oeuvre writes the best biography 
to date, and in part meets the demand for perception and justice in the 
reappraisal of Pater. 


1153. Bodelsen, C. A. “ ‘Wireless’ and `Kaspars Song’: A Kipling 
Problem,” pp. 249-256. “Kaspar’s Song,” which is appended to the short 
story, “Wireless,” 15 not translated from E. J. Stagnelius, as Kipling’s 
first subtitle to the poem suggested. The poem, apparently unconnected 
with “Wireless,” in fact bears on the short story thematically. Both treat 
of the ways of poetic inspiration and of Time as the fourth dimension 
of existence. 


1154. Schrickx, W. “On Giordano Bruno, Wilde and Yeats,” pp. 257- 
264. The doctrine of Anima Mundi, inherited no doubt from the Greeks, 
received stronger support from a revival of interest in Giordano Bruno in 
the 1890's than has been thought. Bruno’s Οἱ; Erotici Furori was trans- 
lated by L. Williams in 1887 and was popular. Yeats refers to it; Fred- 
erick York Powell quotes it to Oliver Elton. A life of Bruno appeared the 
same year by Mrs. I. Frith. Many articles on him appeared. Pater was 
very interested. Wilde referred to him in Dorian Gray. Yeats was 
perhaps not directly influenced. 


1155. Hausermann, H. W. “Herbert Read’s Surrealist Poetry,” pp. 265- 
270. Read is anti-Victorian and his poetry is usually either metaphysical, 
imagist, or surrealist. His 14 ungrammatical surrealist poems indicate. 
his positive joy in life and fruitfulness and his “sense of musical delight.” 
To paraphrase these poems is to be too abstract or too concrete. The 
motif “is always given in the first line, the rest grows organically from it.” 
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1156. Gerritsen, Johan. “Venus Preserved: Some Notes on Frances 
Wolfreston,” pp. 271-274. Frances Wolfreston (1607-1676) was not a 
famous, but an unusual, book collector. Her library is dispersed. Of 21 
of her books, eight were plays. Her first edition of Shakespeare’s Venus 
is in Bodley. | 


1157. “A List of the Published Writings of Professor R. W. Zandvoort,” 
pp. 275-281. [The list includes books, articles, and periodicals and 
series edited, but not book reviews. } 
ΡΠ 7 —D. R. M. Wilkinson 

—J. Boswinkel 


, XLVI:1, February 1965. 


1158. Benjamin, Edwin B. “Patterns of Morality in The White Devil,” 
pp. 1-15. Webster presents his dramatic world from a traditional, morally 
conservative standpoint. The characters are seen in moral, not chaotic, 
terms. Vittoria and Flamineo have potentially better sides, but their 
situations provoke them to show their worst. Vittoria, in her anguish 
and defiance, is not the hypocrite some affirm. Cornelia’s grave warnings 
are seen to be just. Prior to being ruined by his “compulsive obsession,” 
Brachiano had been a model duke. The Francisco-Monticelso faction are 
morally superior to those they oppose, and they try to right matters. The 
play renders the confusing complexity of the partially good and the not 
entirely evil in conflict. 


1159. Meier, Hans Heinrich. “Ancient Lights on’ Κυρίας Lines,” pp. 
15-29. Gerber’s account of “Kubla Khan” (Evg.Stud.,.XLIV:5, 321-341) 
is largely right, but the myth of Adonis is as relevant to the poem as 
the myth of Cybele and leads to similar conclusions. The Garden of 
Eden parallels in Paradise Lost are much more significant than Gerber 
and others find, and give unity to the poem. Xanadu is related to Eden, 
the Happy Garden, and Spenser’s Garden of Adonis. The voices ‘‘proph- 
esying war” hint at the serpent and death; the “lifeless ocean” —-Lethe; the 
sacred river—a life-giving force. Kubla Khan is an aspect of God, of 
Genius, of Adonis, and of the poet. The poem merely rests on myths, 
but is about elemental forces πὶ enacts the “original creation.” 


1160. Dixon, Peter. “Talking upon Paper’: Pope and Eighteenth 
Century Conversation,” pp. 36-44. Eighteenth-century conversation 
rested on certain social assumptions, e.g., on various forms of polite 
raillery, including “indirect commendation,” the combining of praise and 
blame, delicate satire, and unexpected compliment. Pope employs all of 
these. He also follows Edward Bysshe in avoiding expletives and in 
keeping close to “the ways of contemporary speech.” 


1161. Fleissner, Robert F. “The Mystical Meaning of Five: A Notelet on 
‘Kubla Khan, ” p. 45. Coleridge preferred “twice five miles” to the 
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correct “twice six miles” for significant mystical reasons, not on technical 
grounds as Gerber suggests. 


1162. Terrie, Henry L., Jr. “The Image of Chester in The Ambassadors,” 
pp. 46-50. The felt presence of the town, Chester, in the first book of 
The Ambassadors derives from James’s personal involvement in Strether’s 
experiences. Like Strether he was 25 when he first visited Europe, and 
was 55 when the novel was written. James’s own essay on Chester was 
a source book for the novel. 


—D. R. M. Wilkinson 


ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS, new series, XXXI, 1962. 


1163. Green, Peter. “Aspects of the Historical Novel,” pp. 35-60. 
The current revival of the historical novel has attracted the talents of such 
authors as Robert Graves, Thornton Wilder, Rex Warner, Zoé Olden- 
bourg, and Arthur Koestler. Recent contributions to the genre incorporate 
the techniques of modern prose fiction but serve the traditional functions 
of historical novels: propaganda, education, and escapism. The medium 
is a difficult one in which to work, requiring of those who practice it two 
disparate talents: exacting scholarship and creative imagination. 


1164. Hassall, Christopher. “D. H. Lawrence and the Etruscans,” pp. 
61-78. D. H. Lawrence’s contact with Etruscan culture furthered his 
poetic talent and clarified for him his historical relation to the traditions 
of English poetry. The experience enabled him to escape from the bonds 
of formalism and self-consciousness and taught him acceptance of death. 
Through the Etruscans, Lawrence discovered his own essential being. 


1165. Holloway, John. “The Simplicities of Poetry,” pp. 79-94. L A. 
Richards’s concept of “extraordinary heterogeneity’ cannot serve as an 
adequate basis for evaluating poetry, for utterly homogeneous poems do 
not exist. A critic must show that some literary quality—simplicity, com- 
plexity, opposed impulses, sublimity of emotion—is not merely present 
but is both present and operative in a poem. The unity of a poem is 
indissolubly linked with the nature of the experience it communicates. 


1166. Kitto, H. D. F. “Tragic Drama and Intellectualism,” pp. 95-113. 
There are striking similarities between the historical circumstances sur- 
rounding the productions of tragic drama in fifth-century B. C. Greece 
and in Elizabethan England. In each case, the periods of secular intellec- 
tualism that followed—Greece’s Sophistic Movement and England’s Age 
of Enlightenment—failed to produce or to comprehend fully the great 
tragic drama of the ages that preceded them. The explanation may be 
that a milieu of intense intellectualism stifles literary creativity. 


1167. Moore, Harry T. “The Present-Day American Novel,” Pp. 123- 
142. The youthful talents of many American novelists have failed to 
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grow to maturity. The Second World War did not produce an American 
Tolstoy because the conditions of American life in this century “do not 
provide nourishment for writers of Tolstoyan stature.” The basic problem 
is that the materialism of American society tends to reduce people to 
statistics. 


1168. Press, John. “English Verse Since 1945,” pp. 143-184. The end 
of World War 11 marked a transition in English poetry; subsequent to 
the war, poets have generally abstained from commenting directly on 
political and social conditions. The reason is that the abuses that aroused 
W. H. Auden and his fellow poets have largely been removed: it is 
difficult to make poetry out of the “efficient, bureaucratic, Welfare 
State.” 


, XXXII, 1963. 


1169. Green, Peter. “The World of William Golding,” pp. 37-57. The 
conditions and problems of modern society are reflected in the works of 
William Golding, who has taken as his central theme the relation of 
individual man to the universe and to God. Modern man, Golding 
suggests, has been severed from nature and from himself and is spiritually 
blind. The struggle of man toward God is reflected in Lord of the Flies, 
The Inberitors, and Pincher Martin. 


1170. Kennedy, Margaret. “The Novelist and His Public,” pp. 72-83. 
The popularity of any novel depends upon the extent to which readers 
identify themselves psychologically with the protagonist. In one era, 
readers may wish to see themselves as heroes or admire themselves as 
saints; in another, they may wish to see themselves as victims and forgive 
themselves as sinners. Posterity may well find incomprehensible the panic, 
dismay, and guilt of the protagonists of many contemporary novels. 


1171. Richardson, Joanna. "The Critic and the Public,” pp. 99-111. It 
is the critic's function to persuade the public to read good literature and 
to encourage the author to write well. Even more essential to the pro- 
duction of quality literature, however, is the writer’s ability to evaluate 
his own work. 


1172. Starkie, Enid. “Joyce Cary, a Portrait,” pp. 125-144. The narra- 
tive personality reflected in the works of Joyce Cary does not accurately 
represent the personality of Cary in private life. Critics generally repre- 
sent him as a ‘“‘rumbustious man with an immense love of life and zest 
for living.” Actually, his personal conclusion about life was one of 
pervading sadness. He was not caught in the angst of many contemporary 
writers, however, and he had no self-disgust or distrust. He recognized 
that his greatest talent Jay in portraying the ridiculous and humorous 
situations of life. 

—Allen Richard Penner 
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GREEK HERITAGE, 1:3, 1964. 


1173. Robinson, Dwight E. “Keats Ode on a Wedgwood Urn,” pp. 66- 
71. Colvin’s assertion that John Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn” took its 
original inspiration from a “composite conjured up instinctively . . . 
from several such [urns}” is in error. The subject of the poem is not 
Greek urns—for they differ widely in form and subject from the one 
described in the poem—but one of the jasper ware ornamental vases 
which Wedgwood began producing in 1785 and which were to be found 
in most middleclass homes. Wedgwood’s vase entitled “The Triumph of 
Bacchus” [pictured in the article and on pp. 64-65} contains all the 
details Keats makes use of in his poem. 

—Phillips G. Davies 


HAMILTON REVIEW, ΧΧΙΧ:4, 1964, 


1174. Wyld, Lionel D. “The Quadrupedal Sam Adams,” pp. 4-8. A 
versatile and prolific author, Samuel Hopkins Adams began writing under 
Chester Lord of the New York Sun, achieved initial fame as a muckraker 
(his series, “The Great American Fraud,’ exposing patent-medicine 
quackery, led to the Pure Food and Drug Act and an honorary member- 
ship for Adams in the A.M.A.). He wrote popular mystery stories and 
other fiction (his Flaming Youth gave its name to an era); he produced 
bestsellers that gave Hollywood some of its most entertaining films 
(“Night Bus’—retitled If Happened One Night, The Harvey Girls, 
etc.); and in his 60’s he turned to creating regional New York State 
fiction of recognized quality. 

—Lionel D. Wyld 


ELH: JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERARY HISTORY, XXVI:3, 
September 1959. 


1175. Kaske, R. E. “An Aube in the ‘Reeve’s Tale, ” pp. 295-310. The 
tender parting speeches of Aleyn and the Miller’s daughter, not paralleled 
in the analogues and quite out of the fabliau tradition, are intended by 
Chaucer as a parody of the aube, or dawn-song of parting lovers, an 
established form in courtly love poetry of the continent. Chaucer bur- 
lesques the language of the aube and the aube-situation itself by inverting 
the role of the “watchman,” who romances instead of watching and is the 
last to be awakened, and by having the lover not only announce his 
conquest but do so to the very enemy who threatens the lovers in the 
true aube. 


1176. Fox, Denton. “Dunbars The Golden Targe,’ pp. 311-334. 
William Dunbar’s poetic love-allegory, dismissed by recent critics as 
inadequate or as conventional in matter and over-ornate in style, is rather 
an unusually successful example of the dream-poem. Although extremely 
derivative, The Golden Targe is nevertheless not guilty of the customary 
garrulousness of late medieval English poetry; its construction is meticu- 
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lously compressed and unified; its imagery is planned and pervasive; 
diction is precise, and its allegory treated with appropriate restraint. 


1177. Hamilton, A. C. “Spensers Treatment of Myth,” pp. 335-354. In 
The Faerie Queene Edmund Spenser fulfills the central doctrine of Ren- 
aissance criticism, that the poet create his own mythology, by so entirely 
recreating classical myth “that it belongs to the invention of his poem.” 
He molds this material into a Christian pattern by preparing for the Red- 
cross knight’s redemption through the myth of Fradubio’s metamorphosis 
and Duessa’s descent into hell; by giving to Guyon’s antagonists the 
passion associated with Homer's heroes; by using Adonis and Psyche as 
the patterns for male and female knights; and by presenting in Pastorella’s 
return the allegory of life and light restored to the world. 


1178. Charney, Maurice. “Shakespeare’s Style in Julius Caesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra,” pp. 355-367. A fuller grasp of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic style can be attained through an analysis of the relation between 
the poetry of the text and the elements of stage production. Thus in 
Caesar the dearth of imagery is counterbalanced by highly symbolic action, 
such as the wine drinking after the revelation of Portia’s death, a ritual 
- for reconciliation. In Antony, on the other hand, Shakespeare reinforces 
hyperbolic stage imagery by hyperbolic action. Thus Cleopatra’s infinite 
variety is celebrated both in metaphor and in the presented image of the 
character, rich in variety of gesture and stage action. 


1179. Tuveson, Ernest. “An Essay on Man and “The Way of Ideas, ” pp. 
368-386. Unlike pre-Lockian poets, who believed that “the great ideas 
about ultimate truths must in the final analysis exist as pure entities within 
the mind,” Alexander Pope held in An Essay on Man that these great 
ideas were the composite of a great many simple ideas, perceived by the 
senses and arranged in recognizable patterns. For Pope, as for John Locke, 
God is included within the system, instead of transcending it. 


1180. Marks, Emerson R. “Means and Ends in Coleridge's Critical 
Method,” pp. 387-401. An examination of Coleridge’s means and ends 
dialectic reveals that he attempted a reconciliation of “Rules” criticism 
and organic criticism, the one arguing that composition is an imitative 
att, consciously employing techniques to achieve an end, the other 
insisting that creation is a largely unconscious and even transcendental 
process. Although unsuccessful in the attempt, Coleridge contributed to 
literary criticism an achievement of enduring value. 


1181. Anderson, Charles R. “The Trap of Time in Emily Dickinson’s 
Poetry,” pp. 402-424. In an important group of poems on “nature as 
process and the grave as Janus-faced,” Dickinson relied upon metaphors 
drawn from her concept that man’s mind is imprisoned in time. What 
man sees as objects are really aspects of nature as process, and what the 
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“time-trapped” senses perceive as process is instead the distorted reflection 
of the immutable. 


1182. Sudrann, Jean. “Victorian Compromise and Modern Revolution,” 
p. 425-444. Although frequently dismissed as an unsuccessful attempt, 
Walter Paters autobiography Marius the Epicurean nevertheless stands 
as an important forerunner of the modern psychological novel and as a 
statement of Pater’s own Victorian Compromise. Its success lies in the use 
of the three metaphors of the rose, the heavenly city, and death; through 
them Pater brings Marius to an ecstatic vision of the intensity of living 
as a triumph apart from Christian transcendentalism and superior to mere 

existence and the dissolution that follows. 
—Arthur R. Huseboe 


LIBRARY, 5th Series, XVIII:4, December 1963. 


1183. Bond, Richmond P. “The Pirate and the Tatler,” pp. 257-274. 
Henry Hills, a notorious printer who turned out great quantities of pirated 
pamphlets between 1707 and 1710, issued a reprint of the first 100 
numbers of Richard Steele’s Tatler in late 1709, only about four days after 
the 100th number had appeared. In order to produce the piracy so 
promptly, the work was composed in three sections, probably by three 
compositors and possibly at more than one shop. Hills’s activities doubt- 
less “had some effect on the movement that produced the first copyright 
statute” in 1710, just as his piracy of the Tatler “prompted the first 
authorized reprint of that famous essay-journal” in July 1710. 


1184. Fleeman, J. D. “The Reprint of Rambler No. 1,” pp. 288-294. An 
analysis of the deterioration of the ornamental head-pieces, the damaged 
type in the word “Rambler,” the changes in the colophon, and the 
varieties of the abbreviation “No” in the headlines—throughout all 
Samuel Johnson's Ramblers—makes it possible to date the second edition 
of the first number: it was printed just after No. 118 (dated May 4, 
1751). 


1185. Nosworthy, J. M. “Shakespeare and Mr. W. H.,” pp. 294-298. 
The “W.H.” may be merely a misprint for “W.S.” or ΝΗ.’ and 
refer to Shakespeare himself. This theory is supported by noting that 
“errors often pass unnoticed in prefactory contexts,” that ‘Shakespeare has 
the strongest claim to be “the onlie begetter,’” that “‘our euer-liuing 
poet’ does not necessarily refer to Shakespeare,” and that the passage is 
not really a dedication at all but only an acknowledgement by the 
publisher. 


1186. Bryant, Jerry H. “John Reynolds of Exeter and His Canon: A 
Footnote,” pp. 299-303. Three tracts may now be added to Reynolds’s 
canon on the basis of general outlook and of handwriting: two of 
them—Vox Coeli and Votivae Angliae—formerly ascribed to Thomas 
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Scott, and the third—‘‘Regality and. Obedience”—-a Ms in the British 
Museum (Add. 24201). Reynolds also translated Jean Mestrezat’s The 
Divine Pourtrait in 1631. 


1187. Thomas, D. S. “The Publication of Henry Fielding’s Amelia,” 
pp. 303-307. The ledger of William Strahan, the printer, shows that 
5000 copies of the first edition were printed in December 1751; but it 
records only two sheets of a second edition the next month (which could 
have been the preliminaries), and contemporary accounts describe the 
book as a commercial failure. Contrary to general belief, there is “no 
evidence . . . of any edition or impression of Amelia published in London 
in January 1752.” 

-—G. Thomas Tanselle 


LITERARY REVIEW, VII:3, Spring 1964. 


1188. Teirlinck, Herman. “Marginal Notes on Nabokov's Lolita,” pp. 
439-442, In spite of its “up-to-date literary innovations” and its ‘‘modish- 
ness,” Lolita is a pornographic work whose “autobiographical” traces have 
not been successfully hidden by Nabokov. 


, VII:4, Summer 1964, 


1189. Spender, Stephen. “Shakespeare: A Personal View,” pp. 485- 
493. While other Elizabethans exploited their age “beyond the indiv- 
idual,’’ Shakespeare used his time to describe passions that are true of all 
individuals. Life in Shakespeare’s art is seen as a “struggle between the 
simple truth and public falsification.” 


1190. Wertheim, Stanley. “Stephen Crane and the Wrath of Jehova,” 
pp. 499-508. Because of his family’s religious background and the 
religious nature of his era, Crane’s rejection of the angry Jehova led to 
feelings of guilt. The writer’s guilt becomes mythic, projected into his 
Isolatoes and their struggle with an objective, nihilistic universe, and 
finally resolved in a vision of “self-reliance” and personal awareness. 

— Joyce Carol Smith 


MICHIGAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, I:1, Winter 1962. 


1191. Bellow, Saul. “Where Do We Go From Here: The Future of 
Fiction,” pp. 27-33. Many critics argue that the novel has reached a dead 
end, that the narrative art has disappeared, that the traditional fictional 
character, “the old unitary personality,” is an impossibility, and that even 
language is no longer fit. However, the novel can recover and flourish if 
new points of view are found. “Imagination, binding itself to dull view- 
points, puts an end to stories.” The novel needs new ideas. 


1192. Arthos, John. ‘The Prose of Goldsmith,” pp. 51-55. In Απ 
Enquiry Into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe Oliver Gold- 
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smith stated his preference for the “natural” style. His own writing 
supports this doctrine. His prose is marked by a continually changing 
rhythm and apparent simplicity—all the elements of the “familiar style’’— 
plus wit and distinctive genius. 


1193. Mowrer, Paul Scott. “For Fair Play in Poetry,” pp. 62-65. The 
““Modernists” have long held control of the poetic establishment. They 
have not given the ‘Traditionalists’” fair play. They should do so. The 
strength of the “Traditionalist’’ position appears to be growing. 


, 1:2, Spring 1962. 


1194. Emrich, Richard S. “Some Aspects of a Philosophy of History as 
Contained in a Popular Form of Modern Literature,” pp. 77-81. Although 
not great literature, the classical detective story is more valuable than one 
might suspect. Both Hitler and Mussolini banned them. The detective 
story asserts the power of reason, the value of the individual man, and the 
rule of law. The detective story recognizes evil beneath apparent good; 
it realistically recognizes the limitations of man. The criminal is out- 
wardly good, intelligent, arrogant, and proud; he falls through vanity. 
The classical detective is highly moral, and he “becomes personified 
wisdom, understanding, and revelation.” 


, 1:4, Autumn 1962. 


1195. Kurath, Hans. “Regional Features in Cultivated American Pro- 
nunciation,” pp. 239-248. Despite the mutual intelligibility of our 
regional dialects, many regional and social variations exist. Differences 
in pronunciation can be traced to the history of an area’s settlement and 
to its cultural development. Dialectal differences are most likely to 
persist in spite of the forces that work toward uniform pronunciation— 
the press, schools, radio, and television. [Includes four maps and a chart 
of regional variations. } 


1196. Schorer, Mark. “The Burdens of Biography,” pp. 249-258. In 
writing Sixclair Lewis, An American Life, the author was confronted 
with a variety of problems. The biographer must deal with a large body 
of fact—from documents and from witnesses. Personal knowledge of or 
friendship with the subject of a biography may be a handicap. Auto- 
biographical fragments may be misleading; the subject, as was Sinclair 
Lewis, may have been guilty of self-deception. The biographer needs to 
understand his own relationship with the subject. 


, 11:2, Spring 1963. 


1197. Siney, Marion C. “Victorian England Through Gilbert's Eyes,” 
pp. 94-101. W. S. Gilbert’s librettos contain much criticism of 19th- 
century England. In particular Gilbert devotes satirical attention to the 
monarchy, both houses of Parliament, the judicial system, the armed 
forces, educational reforms, and British insularity. 
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, 11:4, Autumn 1962. 


1198. Miller, Arthur. “On Recognition,’ pp. 213-220. The American 
writer is recognized in the wrong way—as a success instead of as a 
writer. The recognition is often damaging. There is no real dialogue 
between writer and reader because there are so few readers. The American 
writer should concern himself with the tragic sense. 


1199. Tyler, Dorothy. “Carl Milles, Yeats, and the Irish Coinage,” pp. 
273-280. William Butler Yeats was involved in selecting designs for 
Irish coins. He particularly admired the work of Carl Milles, whose 
designs were not selected. 


, HII: 4, Winter 1964. 


1200. Kazin, Alfred. “Autobiography as Narrative,” pp. 210-216. A 
kind of biography characteristic of our time is that written to be enjoyed 
as narrative. Autobiography as narrative works toward the effects of 
fiction and “the poetry of remembered happenings.” In a world in which 
“there is an obvious gap between the culture we profess and the dangers 
among which we really live, the autobiographical mode can be an authen- 
tic way of establishing the truth of our experience.” 


1201. Millgate, Michael. “Faulkner and the Air: The Background of 
Pylon,’ pp. 271-277. In writing Pylon Faulkner drew upon events and 
details surrounding the opening of Shushan Airport, New Orleans, in 
1934. The central concern of the book is with the fliers, who are con- 
trasted with the corrupt city. Pylon is a minor work, but it cannot be 
dismissed as a sport. 


1202. Gross, Harvey. “The Footsteps of the Muse,” pp. 278-285. 
Modern prosody can be viewed as showing a dialectical movement between 
freedom and restraint. The dialectic of freedom and restraint, however, 
does not necessarily define the “period style of modern prosody.” Modern 
prosodic style is related to the development of “atonality and bitonality in 
music and the fragmentation of natural forms in painting” and to chang- 
ing views of the nature of time. Modern prosody has also been influenced 
by varieties of speech rhythms. The rhythmic style of the modern period 
“is, finally, . . . an on-going process that carries the unmistakable sense 
of ‘how feelings go’ in a time of political disasters and human re-orienta- 
tion.” [This essay is the Epilogue of Gross’s Sound and Form in Modern 
Poetry. | 


,1V:1, Winter 1965. 


1203. Kronenberger, Louis. “Edith Wharton’s New York: Two Period 
Pieces,” pp. 3-13. In The Age of Innocence (1920) and The House of 
Mirth (1905) Edith Wharton presented trenchant analyses of the social 
life of New York at two periods: the 1870’s and the turn of the century. 
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Despite its weaknesses as a work of art, The Age of Innocence is a brilliant 
picture of society. The social analysis found in The House of Mirth is 
realistic and merciless; the book presents ‘‘an unassailably trenchant social 
indictment.” 


1204. O'Neill, John Drew. “Brendan Go Bragh!” pp. 19-22. Brendan 
Behan’s death was a great loss to the theater. His view of life was sane 
and clear. “His was the authentic voice of the Irish underground.” 


, 1V:3, Summer 1965. 


1205. Anderson, Edgar. “A Botanist Looks at Poetry,” pp. 177-184. 
In “Eras in English Poetry” Josephine Miles showed some of the major 
patterns of change in English verse from 1500 to 1950 by counting the 
number of verbs, nouns, and adjectives in poetic samples. A graph used 
in botanical studies, the ‘‘metroglyph,” which enables one to observe more 
than one variable at a time, can be used in comparative studies of poets 
and poetry. Metroglyphs of particular poetic eras show patterns of use 
of characteristic verbs, nouns, and adjectives. The metroglyph can be 
used in a number of ways in the study of poetry. [Includes 13 graphs. ] 


1206. Miles, Josephine. “A Poet Looks at Graphs,” pp. 185-188. In 
“A Botanist Looks at Poetry” Edgar Anderson stresses the rise and fall 
of adjectives in proportion to nouns and verbs. Adjectives can also be 
examined for changes in nature as well as in number. The nature of 
adjectives is more conventional in the period of less frequent use begin- 
ning about 1800 and more varied in the period of increased use around 
1700. A comparison of individual passages with the graphs shows “the 
relation between single contexts and whole tendencies.” The use of 
adjectives is most significantly viewed in relation to other elements. 


, 1V:4, Fall 1965. 


1207. Beum, Robert. ‘Yeats’s Idealized Speech,” pp. 227-233. Yeats 
believed that “a poetry of idealized speech” would permit the widest 
range of expression. He does not abandon meter and rhythm, but his 
poetry involves both "cadence” (lines of poetry outside the metrical 
framework) and “speech cadence” (in which patterns of informal speech 
are suggested). Meter fascinated Yeats; for on the one hand it 1s the 
means of emotion, and on the other, the essence of restraint. 


1208. Hsin-Hai, Chang. “Irving Babbitt and Oriental Thought,” pp. 
234-244. Babbitt was a great teacher who combined intellectual power 
with moral intensity. His humanistic views were reinforced by his study 
of Buddha and Confucius. Babbitt’s approach to the East was valuable 
because it refuted erroneous romantic attitudes; it saw the shared values of 
East and West; it was marked by Babbitt’s “unusual powers of critical 
discrimination.” Babbitt was more at home with early Buddhism, but he 
“understood the Confucian spirit, certainly, unfalteringly, and basically.” 
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1209. Cross, Thomas N., M.D. “Rudyard Kipling’s Sense of Identity,” 
pp. 245-253. ‘‘Kipling’s works suggest that he suffered some difficulty 
in his sense of identity, and his life provides sufficient evidence.” He 
spoke Hindustani before he spoke English. His love for his Indian ayab 
was confused with that for his mother. When he was five, he was sent 
to England, where he encountered a third and terrible mother figure. His 
work reflects a concern with identity and with origins. 


1210. White, Alison. “Alice After a Hundred Years,” pp. 261-264. Two 
publications mark the 100th year since the first publication of Alice in 
Wonderland: a Latin translation, Alicia in Terra Mirabilis (London: 
Macmillan, 1964) by Clive Harcourt Carruthers and the Xerox edition of 
Alice's Adventures Underground (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 
Inc., 1964), the original hand-written book. The Annotated Alice 
appeared in 1960. It is not unlikely, however, that children, as well as 
eee and pedagogues, are still reading Lewis Carroll’s books just 
or fun. 


1211. Jackson, Blyden. “The Negro’s Negro in Negro Literature,” pp. 
290-295. Early Negro literature concentrated on the white Negro, on the 
Negro capable of passing into white society. With the Harlem Ren- 
aissance of the 1920’s a new Negro character appears, the Negro superior 
to the white man. Later still the Negro is treated primarily “as a creature 
so embittered and so brutalized . . . that every moment he existed he was a 
menace to any civilized community.” Most recently the fictional Negro 
is characterized by his search for identity, and “. . . virtually every Negro 
character in Negro literature is a sentimental ironist.” Recent presenta- 
tions of white characters in Negro novels indicate that the Negro writer 
is increasingly able to escape “from his ubiquitous one theme and one 
character.” 

—Charles L. Squier 


MIDCONTINENT AMERICAN STUDIES JOURNAL, V:2, Fall 1964. 


1212. French, Warren G. “The Background of Snopesism in Mississippi 
Politics” pp. 3-17. Historians record the events in the period of 
Mississippi history during which the demagogues like Theodore K. Bilbo 
took over from the Bourbon leadership, but they cannot explain why 
these things happened. William Faulkner, in his treatment of Varner, 
Ratliff, and the Snopeses in The Hamlet, reveals the inner workings of 
the culture that produced these | season Like the Bourbon leadership, 
Varner and Ratliff are finally defeated because they still believe that 
there is a treasure hidden in the mins of the past. - 


1213. Plante, Patricia R. “Edith Wharton and the Invading Goths,” pp. 
18-23. In her two war novels, The Marne and A Son at the Front, Edith 
Wharton pictured the First World War as the destruction.of “the beau- 
tiful, orderly, tasteful” world of France by the invading barbarian 
Germans. She deplored American neutrality because the German invasion 
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of France was for her “a re-enactment of the vulgar attack of the 
nouveaux-riches upon New York society,” and she felt that Americans 
should take advantage of this second chance to defeat the invading 
“Goths.” 


1214. Test, George A. “Francis Hackett: Literary Radical Without 
Portfolio,” pp. 24-36. Although Hackett’s literary reputation “languishes 
in obscurity,” it should be recognized that he shared with contemporary 
literary radicals an interest in the new thinking in psychology, sociology, 
and philosophy, and that he brought this thinking to bear on his basic 
conviction that literature and culture could be brought into a more 
valuable relationship with each other. 


1215. Bloomfield, Maxwell. “Mirror for Businessmen: Bronson How- 
ard's Melodramas, 1870-1890,” pp. 38-47. Although he failed to grasp 
either the ruthlessness of big business or the social cost of rugged individ- 
ualism during the Gilded Age, Bronson Howard did manage in four 
melodramas written between 1878 and 1886 to “chronicle the changing 
mores of the American business community in a lively and definitive 
style.” 


1216. Jones, Bartlett C. “Depth Psychology and Literary Study,” pp. 50- 
56, Psychoanalytic criticism can provide useful insights into such works 
as Flannery O’Connor’s “Good Country People” if it is properly 
employed. 


-Louise Duus 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XII:10, October 1965. 


1217. Whitfield, Christopher. “Clifford Chambers: The Muses Quiet 
Port,” pp. 362-375. Among the visitors to Clifford Chambers, the house 
in Warwickshire to which Sir Henry Rainsford took Anne Goodere, his 
bride (Michael Drayton’s “Idea”), in 1595 were poets and friends of 
poets, including Drayton himself, who called it “the Muses [πε] 
quiet port” (Polyolbion, XIV, l. 162). Among these visitors were, 
probably, Dr. John Hall, Thomas Greene, the Combes, Thomas Russell, 
Leonard Digges, William Reynolds, and Ben Jonson—all friends of 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare would have liked the Rainsfords and their house, 
but we cannot be sure he knew them. The house passed from the Rains- 
ford family in 1649, when a subsequent heir sold it to pay his debts. 


1218. Savage, Henry L. “ ‘Hang Up Thine Axe,” pp. 375-376. The 
phrase “hang up his axe,” used in a Philadelphia Bulletin story last year 
about a Canadian lumberjack who had just retired after a long lifetime 
of logging, echoes a phrase used in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and 
several other ME works. 


1219. Huttar, Charles A. “Some Tudor and Other Notes for O.E.D.,” 
pp. 376-378. Of 28 words and word-compounds listed herein, four are 
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not in OED, five are included but in a different sense, 13 are antedatings, 
four postdatings, and two illustrate pronunciation and spelling. All but 
six originated in the 16th century. 


1220. Freeman, Arthur. “An Unacknowledged Work of Robert Greene,” 
pp. 378-379. To the Greene canon may be added An Oration on the 
death of Pope Gregory XIII, translated by Greene from the French in 
1585 and printed that year under his name. In a short preface, also signed, 
Greene attacks Catholicism, and 12 glossarial comments ridicule it. Of 
“some importance to social historians,” the book is “a perfect example of 
Elizabethan Catholica ostensibly presented for ridicule, but effectively 
unaltered from its original intent.” The anonymous English publisher 
may have hoped to sell it to both Protestants and Catholics, who would 
be attracted for different reasons. 


1221. O'Connor, Daniel. “Jonson’s ‘A Hymne to God the Father, ” 
pp. 379-380. Editors of Ben Jonson have traced this hymn back to a Ms 
of 1635; evidence of its earlier existence lies in a hymn by John Cosin 
published in 1627 which resembles Jonson's. 


1222. Tyner, Raymond. “Herrick’s ‘Crisped Yew, ” pp. 380-381. OED 
definitions of crisped, used by Herrick in his “Ceremonies for Candle- 
masse Eve” to modify yew, are unsatisfactory here because inapplicable. 
Another definition, however, can be derived from John Parkinson's two 
books on botany (1629 and 1640)-——“lineal in shape; clean cut and 
sharp in appearance’’—that is applicable to yew and should be added to 
OED. 


1223. Godman, S. “ Tutor, ” p. 381. The word (νέον for an instruc- 
tion book was used as early as 1657 (Moxon’s A Tutor to Astrologie); 
OED gives 1665 as the earliest date for this usage. Musical tutors go 
back to Walsh’s Compleat Tutor to the Hantboy (1715); OED gives 1776 
as the earliest date. 


1224. Dorris, George E. “'Sir Walter Enjoying, ” pp. 381-382. An 
improper tale in Aubrey’s Brief Lives about Sic Walter Raleigh forms the 
basis for a three-part catch by Purcell. Clack bowdlerized it in his edition 
of Aubrey in 1898 and “Barclay Squire and Fuller-Maitland devised 
entirely new words for Purcell’s tune in the 1922 edition of Purcell by 
the Purcell Society.” 

—John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS ON ENGLISH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE, I:2, Spring 
1965. 

1225. Champion, Larry S. “The Evolution of Mistress Quickly,” pp. 
99-108. Presented only sketchily in Z H. IV, Nell Quickly increases in 
comic importance in the other Henry plays as Falstaff decreases. The 
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comic effect is achieved by showing the easily tlustered hostess as a 
victim—of Falstaff’s wit and his deception, of her own confused speech, 
filled with malapropisms and doubles entendres, and of the hypocrisy of 
her moral and social affirmations. In Wives she is a different woman, 
shrewd and calculating. 


1226. Kallich, Martin. “Unity and Dialectic: The Structural Role of 
Antitheses in Pope’s Essay on Man,” pp. 109-124. A detailed analysis of 
the 300 or more antitheses in the Essay on Man shows that they are not 
mere rhetorical figures but directly support the optimistic theme. that 
seemingly contradictory views and attitudes can be reconciled in a syn- 
thesis of understanding and virtue that brings Man himself closer to God, 
who sees not the antithetical parts but the whole. 


1227. Adams, Francis D. “The Seven Pillars of Christopher Smart,” pp. 
125-132. Stanzas 31-37 of Smart’s Song to David exhibit an intricate 
organization. David, as speaker, describes seven pillars, relating them one 
by one not only to the seven days of creation but to the subject-matter of 
the psalms whose numbering fin the Protestant versions] corresponds to 
the numerical values of the Greek letters on the pillars. Furthermore, the 
seven Greek letters comprise an acrostic. 


1228. Cain, Roy E. “David Hume and Adam Smith as Sources of the 
Concept of Sympathy in Hazlitt,” pp. 133-140. Using arguments largely 
derived from Hume and his follower Smith, Hazlitt in Az Essay on the 
Principles of Human Action and elsewhere says that man is neither 
naturally selfish nor naturally good but derives his moral character from 
the force of “sympathy.” “All passions, both vicious and virtuous, are 
actuated by sympathy, . . . which is governed by experience and imagina- 
tion.” | 


1229. Luke, Hugh J., Jr. “Sir William Lawrence: Physician to Shelley 
and Mary,” pp. 141-152. Hitherto the subject only of obscure references 
in lives of Shelley, the poet’s physician deserves notice in his own right 
as a supporter of libertarian causes. His medical Lectures (1819), con- 
taining passages perhaps inspired by Shelley’s views, were attacked in the 
press, suppressed by the courts, and pirated by radical publishers. 


1230. Duncan, Robert W. “The London Literary Gazette and Ameri- 
can Writers,” pp. 153-166. Far from being hostile to American writers, 
William Jerdan, in the review he edited (1817-1850), dealt fairly with 
such authors as Irving, Franklin, Cooper, Bryant, Melville, Dana, Pauld- 
ing, and Webster. His reviewers disliked Emerson and Poe, but not 
because they were Americans. 


1231. Myers, Alonzo F. “Lieutenant F. Scott Fitzgerald, United States 
Army,” pp. 167-176. [Memoirs of the author's acquaintance with Fitz- 
gerald, 1917-1918. } 
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1232. Bennett, A. L. “The Early Editions of Philip Massinger’s Plays,” 
pp. 177-181. A modern edition of Massinger’s complete works is needed. 
{A census of extant early editions of the plays is given.] 


1233. Kendall, Lyle H., Jr. “Dr. Holmes, Allibone’s Dictionary, and 
Dr. Mackenzie,” pp. 181-183. In a hitherto unpublished letter Oliver 
Wendell Holmes acknowledged the treatment accorded him in 1858 in 
Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature. In later editions R. 
Shelton Mackenzie inserted effusive praise of Holmes. 


1234. Zanger, Jules. “D. H. Lawrence's Three Strange Angels,” pp. 
184-187. Lawrence’s poem “Song of 2 Man Who Has Come Through” 
was written at the time of his marriage in 1914, and the angels in the 
last stanza, an allusion to Genesis 18, convey his sense of a triumphant 
conclusion. 


1235. Jarvis, F. P. “F. H. Bradleys Appearance and Reality and the 
Critical Theory of John Crowe Ransom,” pp. 187-191. Ransom’s criticism, 
particularly the “structure-texture metaphor” he uses in defining poetry, 
is indebted to Bradley's metaphysics. 

—Charles A. Huttar 


PAUNCH, No. 24, October 1965. 


1236. Thompson, Wade C. “The ‘Uniqueness’ of Henry David Thoreau,” 
pp. 18-26. Thoreau has been grossly exaggerated as a philosopher. He 
was impressed with his own “uniqueness” to the point where he felt that 
he could do without society. He felt that a man’s conscience should be 
his only guide, regardless of the effects of his actions. 


1237. Cullahan, Robert D. “IV ALDEN: Portrait of the Critics Saint 
as a Young Daydreamer,” pp. 27-39. Walden is an emblem of futility, 
not hope. Thoreau imposes unrealistic distortions on the human sensi- 
bilities; he seeks to substitute a daydream for reality. 


1238. Widmer, Kingsley. "The Prophet’s Passional Ethos: HENRY 
DAVID THOREAU,” pp. 40-50. Thoreau seems to affirm celibacy, and 
he seems to be uneasy about the sexual world; however, he reveals his 
belief in sexuality and belongs “in the main direction of libertarian and 
orgasmic prophecy.” 


1229, Blade, Stephen A. “THE SCARLET LETTER: Death by Sym- 
bols,” pp. 51-74. The central conflict lies in Hester’s desire to rebel 
against the Puritan community while desiring to be accepted by it. She 
is eventually accepted as a symbol, not as a woman. Puritan morality is 
both horrified and fascinated with guilt and rebelliousness, but cannot 
recognize their sources. 

—Frank E. Franz 
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PMLA, LXXX:4, September 1965, 


1240. Witt, Marion. ‘Yeats: 1865-1965,” pp. 311-320. The centennial 
of Yeats’s birth still finds much scholarly work to be done on the ροεῖ 5 
works. Although the variorum edition and concordance of the poems are 
admirable, there still is no popular definitive edition of his poetry. Much 
of his prose canon is still uncollected, and the transcriptions are often 
inaccurate. 


1241. Bronson, Bertrand H. “The True ο... of Gay's Acis and 
Galatea,” pp. 325-331. John Gay’s Acis and Galatea has been ignored 
by critics as an uninteresting late example of pastoral poetry. In truth, 
when considered along with the music Handel wrote for it, it is “one of 
the greatest works in the English pastoral tradition.” It is hoped that 
the theory of one-dimensional literary criticism (considering an opera 
libretto as poetry rather than as poetry plus music) will no longer prevail. 


1242. Stevick, Robert D. “The Text and the Composition of The Sea- 
farer?’ pp. 332-336. “The model from which the extant text. . . is 
ultimately derived was not a completed poetic composition; rather, it was 
a draft that had not been fully revised and reworked.” This assumption 
explains several problems dealing with the Ms, the text, the structure of 
the poem, and the punctuation. 


1243. Howard, Donald R. “Chaucer the Man,” pp. 337-343. Light can 
be shed on the problem of exactly what Chaucer was like by realizing that 
the author lived in a transitional period when the tradition of literary 
anonymity was starting to break down. Throughout his works Chaucer 
refuses to be anonymous, except to the degree that he often hides himself 
partially behind the persona of a narrator. Still the narrator is more 
completely Chaucer than some recent critics have thought. 


1244. Pecheux, Mother Mary Christopher. “Abraham, Adam, and the 
Theme of Exile in Paradise Lost,” pp. 365-371. Milton draws many 
parallels between Adam and Abraham in the last two books of his epic. 
Abraham was ordered to depart from Ur much as Adam was from Eden. 
Thus the pilgrimage of life idea is emphasized, and the will of God 
toward man is universalized. Certain parallels also exist between Sarah’s 
disbelief that she can bear a son and Eve's hiding herself from God. 


1245. Ferguson, Oliver W. “The Materials of History: Goldsmith’s 
Life of Nash,” pp. 372-386. The newly discovered letter-books of George 
Scott shed new light on Oliver Goldsmith’s biography. Scott, from whom 
Goldsmith’s publisher procured Nash’s papers, knew Nash quite well 
and comments about his last days and the settling of his estate. Thus new 
information about the sources of the biography and its publication has 
been made available. Although Goldsmith was forced to pad out his 
scanty material (borrowing, for instance, from Jeremy Collier), his 
biography views Nash with both “tact and humanity.” 
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1246, Lustig, Irma 5. “Boswell on Politics in The Life of Johnson,” pp. 
387-393. Boswell’s political views show him to be “an amalgam of tradi- 
tionalist and rebel.” Although a staunch defender of the feudal rights 
of the nobility, he also at times admired the rising merchant class. 
Although Boswell called himself a Tory, the term was a very ambiguous 
one in his day, and many of his judgments oppose much Tory theory— 
for instance, his admiration of John Wilkes and the American Colonists. 
On the other hand, he saw nothing wrong with slavery and violently 
attacked Joseph Priestley. 


1247. Weinbrot, Howard D. “The Pattern of Formal Verse Satire in the 
Restoration and the Eighteenth Century,” pp. 394-401. The concept 
that satire should attack only one vice and praise its contrary virtue was 
widespread in criticism and poetic practice during the period. Deriving 
this concept from Dacier, John Dryden popularized it in his “Discourse 
concerning the Original and Progress of Satyr,” thereby influencing the 
satires of Samuel Johnson, Alexander Pope, and Edward Young. 


1248. Levine, George. “Intelligence as Deception: The Mill on the 
Floss,” pp. 402-409. The deterministic ideas George Eliot derived from 
Comte and Feuerbach play a very large part in the novel. Although 
heredity and environment to a great degree determine Maggie's life, she 
is able to rise above them in the final scene. Nevertheless, Eliot was 
unwilling to raise Maggie to the position of Feuerbach’s genuinely noble 
man. 


1249. Springer, Norman. “Bartleby and the Terror of Limitation,” pp. 
410-418. Herman Melville’s short story is narrated by a lawyer whose 
understanding of his employee is extremely limited. He is unable to 
understand Bartleby because in so doing he would have to confront his 
clerk's “awareness . . . of the meaninglessness of any activity, or belief, 
in the face of the inevitable extinction of death.” The reader thus 
recognizes the inadequacies of the narrator and takes pleasure in knowing 
what the narrator does not know. 


1250. Ward, J. A. “James’s Idea of Structure,” pp. 419-426. James’s 
criticism is marked by both Neo-Classical and Romantic principles. 
Although demanding form, proportion, and logic, he also advocates 
organicism and variety, and his later novels contain unresolved endings. 
As both critic and writer he liked to reconcile opposites. 


1251. Babb, Howard S. “A Reading of Sherwood Anderson’s “The 
Man Who Became a Woman, ” pp. 432-435. The story is not as much 
concerned with homosexuality as has hitherto been thought. It is more 
a story of growing up—the narrator's “progress from a conventional 
existence through a series of fantastic episodes in which he reveals ... a 
responsiveness to every kind of experience.” It is also the writer’s “most 
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unequivocal success in the narrative mood,” and his “richest statement 
about human beings.” 


1252. Walzl, Florence L. “The Liturgy of. the Epiphany Season and 
the Epiphanies of Joyce,” pp. 436-450. The overall structure of Joyce's 
Dubliners is not only closely related to the Church’s Epiphany sub-cycle, 
but individual stories include many direct and inverted references to the 
gospel lessons for that period of time: the journey of the Magi, Christ’s 
earliest visit to the Temple, His Baptism, and the miracle at Cana. Each 
story can be set in the overall scheme. Joyce’s whole theory of the 
epiphany and the priest-like work of the artist are important backgrounds 
for these short stories which are manifestations or epiphanies “not of 
divine power and authority, but of impotence, paralysis, and death.” 
—Phillips G. Davies 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
LXXV:1, April 1965. i - 


1253. Stearns, Raymond Phineas, and David Holmes Brawner. “New 
England Church ‘Relations’ and Continuity in Early Congregational 
History,” pp. 13-45. However historians explain the acceptance of 
Separatist, Congregational practices by Massachusetts Bay Puritans, they 
argue that this New England Way developed only after 1633, with the 
demand for narrative and descriptive evidence—'‘relations”—of true 
conversion. But from Perkins’s Case of Conscience (1592), Separatist 
congregations demanded such evidence much earlier. Therefore, “the 
church relation was not an innovation embodying a new standard of 
purity, but a technical adaptation of the old standard to new circum- 
stances.” 


1254. Walett, Frances G., ed. “The Diary of Ebenezer Parkman, 1751- 
1753,” pp. 47-199. [A continuation of LXXI:1, April 1961; LXXI:2, 
October 1961; LXXII:1, April 1962; LXXII:2, October 1962; LXXIII:1, 
April 1963; LXXIII:2, October 1963; and LXXIV:1, April 1964.] 
—Norman 5. Grabo 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXXII:1, Spring 1965. 


1255. Leech, Clifford. “Shakespeare, Elizabethan and Jacobean,” pp. 
5-25. Elizabethan drama excels in abstract eloquence and structural juxta- 
posing; Jacobean drama, in sensuous and concrete apprehension of details 
and in structural fusing. Shakespeare was the only dramatist who straddled 
both methods (a change becomes evident in Tro#l.). Marlowe remains 
on the one side; Webster (The Duchess of Malfi), Tourneur (The 
Revenger's Tragedy), and Donne are on the other. 


1256. Doran, Madeleine. `` ‘High Events as These’: The Language of 
Hyperbole in Antony and Cleopatra,” pp. 26-51. The Elizabethan ideal 
of excellence dominates the poetic frame of the play, but contrasts with 
the “complex, unsentimental relationship between two richly endowed but 
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very imperfect people.” The resulting irony suggests what seems to be 
at the. bottom: of Shakespeare’s art—the true wonder‘is that the play is 
about human. beings and their story. | 


1257. Baxter, John S. “Present Mirth: Shakespeare’s Romantic Com- 
edies,” pp: 52-77: Shakespeare had a festive mind. He rejected both 
“right tragedy” and “right comedy” and wrote what has been called 
“mingle-mangle’—‘the inheritance which romantic story had passed to 
him.” The-comedies are frankly escapist in attitude, but they have one real 
point: the search of most of their characters “for happiness, satisfaction, 
or fulfilment in life,” as well as for true love. 


1258. Akrigg, G. P. V. “The Shakespeare of the Sonnets,” pp. 78-90. 
In the order of Thorpes First Quarto the sonnets relate an entirely 
coherent story. They are indeed the key with which Shakespeare opened 
his heart. Properly read they disclose his “terrible sensitivity, the neuroses, 
the compulsive assumption of guilt, the headlong flights into rationaliza- 
tion or evasion, the agonizing struggle with desires both normal and 
perverse. . .΄.. But the outcome is not inglorious.” 


1259. Wheatley, Jon. “The Computer as Poet,” pp. 105-120. A com- 
puter is not-and cannot be a poet, largely because it cannot pass judgment 
on its output. There is no scientific criticism of poetry, although some 
new critics seem to believe the contrary. Still, a computer might exert 
some control so that it could produce, not poetry perhaps, but ‘‘boetry,” 
which would be better in quality than quite a lot of the ghastly trash 
that even the greatest names in English literature have written. 


1260. Massey, Irving. “An End to Innocence,” pp. 178-194. The theme 
of the loss of innocence pervades modern literature in various forms from 
de la Motte-Fouqué’s Undine to Blake, Charles Maturin, D. H. Lawrence, 
and William Golding. It appears also in the writings of the Marquis de 
Sade, of Nietzsche, Kafka, Heidegger, and Camus. i 


1261. Baldwin, R. G. [untitled], (rev.-art., Hugh Hood, White Figure, 
White Ground), p. 204. Hood’s novel combines successfully two “layers” 
in the development of the story. His description of the artistic process 
taking place in the work of his protagonist is “extraordinarily gripping.” 


1262. MacDonald, Alastair. [untitled], (rev.-art., C. P. Snow, Corridors 
of Power), p. 205. Corridors of Power can be regarded as “the politician’s 
novel.” Although treating “big” issues the novel fails to be equally big. 
It reflects the narrator's arguments to an undue extent. 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


QUEST, No. 47, Autumn 1965. 


1263. Mitra, S. N. “Notes Toward the Definition of T. S. Eliot’s 
Classicism,” pp. 17-26. Critics have often felt that Eliot contradicts his 
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critical dicta, emphasizing order and clarity, in his poems, which are 
difficult and obscure. The contradiction is more apparent than real when 
one realizes that Eliot feels that a poet must forge a new and coherent 
whole out of tangled emotions; the true classicist must do his best to 
bring order out of the materials at hand. 

—Mary D. Smith 


RAMPARTS, IV:7, November 1965. 


1264. Geismar, Maxwell. “John Griffin, Please Come Home,” pp. 61- 
65. John Howard Griffin, whose early The Devil Rides Outside, Nuni, 
and Black Like Me show “nothing of the safe, the innocuous, the formal- 
istic or the mediocre,” returns from a period of involvement in civil 
rights activities to his “solitary destiny of art” and three unfinished novels: 
Scattered Shadows, Street of the Seven Angels, and Passacaglia. 
——Mother Mary Anthony 


RENAISSANCE PAPERS, 1964. 


1265. Talbert, William Ernest. “Mythological Allusion and Mytho- 
logical Moral,” pp. 3-11. Renaissance writers frequently used classical 
myths “because of the current meaning given the myth rather than 
because of the narrative or the figures of that myth.” For example, in 
Edward H 1.1.61-72, Marlowe refers to Actaeon because three common 
Renaissance moral interpretations of the myth apply to Gaveston’s rela- 
tionship to Edward II: “a person may destroy himself by intruding upon 
great affairs,” “a failure to control one’s appetite and affection leads to 
the same end,” and “a foolish bestowal of benefits also produces that 
result.” 


1266. Stroup, Thomas B. ‘‘Flamineo and the ‘Comfortable Words,’ ” pp. 
12-16. In Webster's The White Devil, Flamineo’s answer (ILiii.8-17) 
to Savoy's “You must have comfort” shows that “Savoy's use of the word 
comfort suggests to the alert mind of Flamineo . . . these ‘Words,’ which 
follow the Absolution in the Anglican liturgy and immediately precede the 
Sursum Corda,” words which promise “Christ’s grace to the penitent.” 
Flamineo perceives that these “comfortable words of the Prayer Book” 
should apply to him, but they cannot, for he intends no real repentance 
for his crimes and he has already convinced himself that he is beyond 
redemption. Thus, unwittingly, Savoy causes Flamineo terrible mental 
anguish, 


1267. Williams, George Walton. “Sleep in Hamlet,” pp. 17-20. In 
Ham. the “primary connotations associated with sleep” are those of 
inattention, inactivity, negligence, or the evasion of responsibility. These 
connotations are thus “at the heart of Hamlet’s problem.” 


1268. Smith, Grover. “The Naked New-Born Babe in Macbeth: Some 
Iconographical Evidence,” pp. 21-27. Renaissance iconographic evidence 
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ο justifies Shakespeare’s linking “a naked newborn babe” and "heaven's 
cherubin” in Mach. (I.vii.21-23). That babes were frequently pictured 
riding “the invisible horses of the wind” does link the “babe” with the 
“hors'd” cherubin. Both figures represent action, but “they do rather the 
work of curbing the winds. ... As winds of pity they summon from men’s 
eyes the tears in which the winds of unruliness, drowners of others, them- 
selves shall drown.” But “Macbeth, a soldier, lacks means of governing 
ay steed. .. . By comparison with pity, he is an.unpracticed horseman, 
a fool.” 


1269. Long, John H. “Antony and Cleopatra: A Double Critical 
Reversal,” pp. 28-34. Contrary to most commentators’ footnotes, the 
drinking party on Pompey’s galley is merely a “composite of two bac- 
chanals described” in Plutarch's Lives. The scene (Ilii, First Folio 
division) “which portrays the desertion of Antony by his genius, 
Hercules . . . differs markedly both in performance and intention. from 
that described by Plutarch”: Shakespeare “replaced the singing, dancing, 
and music of the supernatural bacchantes’” in Plutarch’s account “with the 
more austere, yet still mysterious, music of hautboys; he replaced the 
citizens of Alexandria with sentries in a military setting; and he replaced 
the genius Bacchus with the genius Hercules.” 


1270. Rickey, Mary Ellen. ‘Prospero’s Living Drolleries,” pp. 35-42. 
In Temp. Prospero “assigns rewards, punishments, and penances with 
recognizable precedents in Christian literature.” Ferdinand and Miranda 
are shown to play chess because a persistent medieval tradition presented 
the game “as symbolic of self-negation and virtue.” The banquet in 
which Sebastian, Antonio, and Alonso participate “is penitential, not 
punitive,” and “Shakespeare intended it to remind” viewers “of Dante’s 
treatment of the gluttonous in the Purgatorio . . . where in the sixth circle 
(Canto XXII) the gluttons are relieved of their particular form of 
excessive love.” The tripartite punishment of the low comics, Caliban, 
Stephano, and Trinculo, is “consciously modelled” after some torments 
in the Izferno (Cantos II, IV, and XXIII). 


1271. West, Robert H. “Morality and Its Ground in Shakespeare's 
Tragedies,” pp. 43-48. In an age of Sartre, Camus, and Beckett some 
Shakespearean critics hold “that the given morality” of the tragedies 
“stands isolated in the plays as a value that belongs chiefly to our 
sympathies and to the dramaturgy that engages them, a value contradicted 
by the tragic events, unsustained by a written-in Christianity or other 
reassuring world view, so that the final effect, however dramatically 
exhilarating, is a gloomy one.” Yet “to those who respect their Renais- 
sance origin and background, the tragedies will seem to show both man 
and cosmos in a dignity that, as Bradley says, spares us desperation and 
the ultimate rebellion.” 

—Elton F. Henley 
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REVIEW ΟΕ ENGLISH LITERATURE, VI:2, April 1965. 


1272. McIntosh, Angus. “Saying,” pp. 9-20. Language behavior is less 
predictable from situation than has been assumed. Situation is frequently 
deduced from utterance, and language frequently modifies or alters 
situation. 


1273. Ullmann, Stephen. “Style and Personality,” pp. 21-31. Some 
methods derived by modern stylists to show the connection between a 
writet’s style and his personality are stylistic analysis, the “psychological 
approach,” typologies of style, the evidence of key-words, and recurrent 
images. Though each method has some validity, none is without its 
limitations. 


1274. Spencer, John. “A Note on the ‘Steady Monologuy of the 
Interiors, ” pp. 32-41. Traditional ways of projecting thoughts into 
speech were the soliloquy and the authorial report. Modern experimenters, 
however, turned to stream-of-consciousness methods. A brief passage from 
Ulysses shows how Joyce differentiated narrative from monologue. Narra- 
tive used simple past tense and the third person pronoun for Bloom; the 
monologue showed sporadic use of the grammar of direct speech, used 
grammatically “incomplete” or subordinate clauses, had the character- 
istics of spoken language, and used contextual and associative linkage 
between sentences. 


1275. Gregory, Michael. “Old Bailey Speech in A Tale of Two Cities,” 
pp. 42-55. In Chapter HH of A Tale of Two Cities Dickens uses four 
means of presenting real or imagined speech—direct or indirect speech, 
and free indirect or free direct speech. The speech of the characters 
hostile to the Darnay-Manette-Carton complex is given in some form of 
indirect speech; that of witnesses in sympathy with the prisoner is given 
in direct. The method used for the final stage of the trial is a mixture 
of all four. 


1276. Warburg, Jeremy. “Idiosyncratic Style,” pp. 56-65. Stylistic 
idiosyncracies frequently have purpose. Milton’s subject matter, Hop- 
kins's vision, Lyly’s intention, Faulkner's concern for time and the past— 
all dictated respective peculiarities of style. 


1277. Leech, Geoffrey. `° “This bread I break’—Language and Interpre- 
tation,” pp. 66-75. A linguistic analysis of a poem might be followed on 
three dimensions: (1) lexical and grammatic cohesion, which yields only 
a superficial kind of “meaning”; (2) foregrounding, a “motivated devi- 
ation from linguistic . . . norms” (specifically in the Dylan Thomas 
poem through metaphor and parallelism); (3) cohesion of foregrounding 
through schematic pattern. Interpretation might involve answering 
questions raised by “the foreground aspects of the poem” and studying the 
“implication of context.” 
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1278. Sinclair, J. Μ. “When is a Poem like a Sunset?” pp. 76-91. The 
author's experiment in passing on a poem (“La Belle Dame Sans Merci”) 
in a synthetic oral tradition among his students showed three categories of 
changes occurring in the poem: “analogy, the influence of the immediate 
language environment; revision, the influence of the modern speaker's 
habits of language; and approximation, the influence of his inexact 
memory for detail.” 


1279. Wright, Keith. “Rhetorical Repetition in T. S. Eliot's Early Verse,” 
pp. 93-100. In his early verse Eliot uses two classes of rhetorical repeti- 
tion: (1) “those figures which have formal and easily detectable pat- 
terns” (anaphora, epistrophe, symploce, and anadiplosis); and (2) those 
“figures which contain fewer formal repetitions than those in the figures 
of the first’ (ploce, polysyndeton, homoioteleuton, polyptoton). Eliot 
sometimes mingles several figures within one passage. 


, VI:3, July 1965. 


1280. Henn, T. R. “Critics of Kipling” (rev.-art., Kiplings Mind and 
Art, ed. A. Rutherford), pp. 9-21. American critics are less kind to 
Kipling than the English. Orwell reflects bitterness; Noel Annan gives 
misleading analysis; George Shepperson, crediting Kipling with imagina- 
tion and empathy, has reservations. Of this group Alan Sandison shows 
greatest insight and indicates a need for modification in Andrew Ruther- 
ford’s essay. Mark Kinkead-Weekes, J. H. Fenwick, and W. W. Robson 
contribute penetrating essays. Missing in the volume are a consideration 
of Kipling’s verse and a discussion of his humor. Generally, ‘Kipling 
criticism seems as uneven as the quality of Kipling’s work.” 


1281. Robinson, Lennox. “Yeats: The Early Poems,” pp. 22-33. Some 
of Yeats’s early poems were in the Victorian tradition Yeats disliked. 
When older he eliminated some of this through revision, though his later 
revisions did not always improve the earlier poem. Among the early 
work the four ballads of Crossways are closest to the Irish countryside. In 
The Rose are poems of unrequited love and poems expressing a richer 
‘feeling for Ireland than heretofore. The earlier poems, with their 
simplicity and clarity, deserve more attention. 


1282. Baksi, Pronoti. “The Noh and the Yeatsian Synthesis,” pp. 34- 
43. When Pound introduced Yeats to the Noh form in 1913-14, Yeats 
found in it much of what he had already given expression to in his own 
work—an emphasis on words over scenery, a preference for short plays 
over long, a formalism and symbolism, a sense of locality, and an 
emphasis on philosophy. Yet he did not religiously follow the Noh 
form, as is indicated by the progression of plays from At the Hawk’s 
Well to Purgatory. 
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1283. Alexander, Jean. “Yeats and the Rhetoric of Defilement,” pp. 
44-57. Yeats’s “truth” is to be found in his images rather than in his 
abstractions. Their pattern is “a series of antitheses” that depend on 
contrast between the ideal and the corrupt physical embodiment of that 
ideal. His use of images of defilement puts him in a rhetorical tradition 
with Milton, Swift, Marvell, and Baudelaire. Yet his technique is not 
destructive; his irony puts him rhetorically closer to Swift than Baudelaire; 
and his images are more realistic. 


1284. Cowasjee, Saros. “O’Casey Seen through Holloway’s Diary,” pp. 
58-69. Joseph Holloway’s voluminous diary, a source of gossip on the 
Abbey plays and playwrights, includes a number of anecdotes on 
O’Casey—describing why he became unpopular, what his early struggle 
with poverty was like, how hard he struggled to be a dramatist, and how 
he reacted to success. It likewise throws light on the realistic basis of 
his characters and the reception of The Plough and the Stars. 


1285. Baugh, Edward. “Arthur Symons, Poet: A Centenary Tribute,” 
pp. 70-80. Though Symons has received more attention as a critic than 
as a poet, at least a hundred of his pieces are worth attention. Silhouettes 
and London Nights come from “the Beardsley period,” with the most 
characteristic poems treating the ballet and the dancer; the music-hall 
settings and simplicity of language give them a modern quality. Amoris 
Victima, a kind of Modern Love series based on an unhappy love affair, 
moves out of the 90’s mood, while later verse, Images of Good and Evil 
and The Fool of the World, is devotional. 


1286. Palmer, Arnold. “Some Norman Douglas Letters,” pp. 81-92. 
{Reprints letters from Douglas to the author with some brief explanatory 
comment from the author about his acquaintance with Douglas. } 


1287. Sagar, Keith. “Three Separate Ways,” pp. 93-105. [Prints 
seven unpublished letters from D. H. Lawrence to Francis Brett Young. } 
—Lewis B. Horne 


REVUE DE LITTÉRATURE COMPARÉE, XXXVII:4, October-Decem- 
ber 1963. 


1288. Souffrin, Eileen. “Le Byronisme de Théodore de Banville,” pp. 
497-512. Banville has been considered as typical of the Parnassian 
generation which, after having greatly admired Byron, turned away from 
him when it revolted against Romanticism. As a matter of fact, Banville 
persisted in his admiration for Byron, and proof of this is found in Les 
Stalactites (1846), in his Poésies Complètes (1857), and even in the 
definitive text of his Oew#vres (1877), in which he adds a few lines 
honoring the memory of Byron. If, in general, the influence of Byron 
on Banville’s poetry has not been very favorable, Byronic satire seems to 
have helped to direct Banville toward the comique funambulesque: the 
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virtuoso of the Odes Funambulesques utilizes certain procédés analogous 
to those of Don Juan. (In French) 


1289. Lombard, C. M. “Anglo-American Protestantism and Lamartine,” 
pp. 540-549. An entirely different perspective of Lamartine’s religious 
thinking is obtained after considering the comments of Anglo-American 
Protestants in the 19th century. They beheld in the poet a kindred spirit 
and an advocate of personal belief in the Savior. A re-examination of 
Lamartine’s work discloses that many of their observations were justified. 
The poet’s religious evolution actually proceeded along lines more in 
keeping with liberal Protestantism than deism or Catholicism. 


, XXXVIIL:1, January-March 1964. 


1290. Cartier, Normand R. “Froissart, Chaucer and Enclimpostair,” pp. 
18-34. ENCLIMPOSTAIR, little known son of the “sleeping god,” 
intervenes twice in the poetic life of the Middle Ages. In the Paradys 
d’ Amour he puts Froissart to sleep, and he plays the part of the disguised 
Ceyx in Chaucer's Book of the Duchess. For a long time English critics 
advanced ingenious theories concerning the origin of ‘‘Enclympasteyre,” 
one of Chaucer’s creatures. But it is Foisart who gave this little brother to 
Morpheus, Froissart whose onomastic inventions are at once descriptive, 
humorous, and inspired by Ovid. Enclimpostair, composed of 714 
and posterus, signifies “the one who is flat on his back.” This supine 
posture, in which the son is parallel to the father, describes admirably 
well the eternal siesta. 


1291. Jaffe, Adrian H. “French Literature in American Periodicals of 
the Eighteenth Century,” pp. 51-60. An examination of the references to 
French literature in American periodicals of the 18th century discloses a 
primary emphasis upon science, geography, history, and politics, with 
especial interest in the Abbé Raynal, Mallet du Pan, and Montesquieu. 
Of the purely literary figures, Voltaire is the most frequently mentioned. 
Next in order is J.-J. Rousseau, followed by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
and Fénelon. Importantly, there is a virtual exclusion of the great names, 
such as Corneille, Racine, Pascal, Villon, and Rabelais, and only casual 
interest in such men as Marmontel, Moliére, Scarron, Diderot, and 
Fontenelle. Americans of the period were interested in practical ideas, 
not art, and their journals clearly reflect this restriction. 


1292. Cutts, John P. “ “They Do It with Mirrors’: Shakespeare and 
Cocteau,” pp. 121-127. Cocteau’s concentrated and elaborate use of 
mirrors in Orphée and Le Sang d'un Poéte for the destruction of the 
death-in-life shadow-self and the investigatory Jungian descent into 
composite self as mirrored to the world and reemergence to a fuller, less 
narcissistic and hermaphroditic self independent of that world’s mirror 
values, casts valuable light on Shakespeare’s one dramatic use of mirror 
techniques. Richard II’s calling for a glass at the height of his arraign- 
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ment and trial scene is the action of an Orphée and a poet attitudinizing 
before a Cocteau mirror. 


, ΧΧΧΥΊΠ:2, April-June 1964. 


1293. Bachem, Rose M. “‘Musset’s and Browning's Andrea del Sarto,” 
pp. 248-254. Musset wrote a drama André del Sarto in 1833, and 
Robert Browning wrote a dramatic monologue on the same Italian painter 
in 1852. Both poets had a common source: Giorgio Vasari’s Le Vite dei 
pin eccellenti pittori, scultori e architetti. However, their treatment of del 
Sarto varies: the romanticist Musset sees him as a noble and passionate 
sentimentalist who commits suicide to make the way free for his faithless 
wife and her Jover; the realist Browning interprets the Italian as a “failure 
in success” and brings in his artistic conscience, which Andrea betrayed for 
the sake of a worthless woman. 


1294. Heywood, C. “Miss Braddon’s The Doctors Wife,” pp. 255-261. 
The resemblance of The Return of the Native to Madame Bovary has 
frequently been noted, but Hardy's slight acquaintance with French novels 
has argued against a direct borrowing. It can be shown, however, that 
Hardy borrowed closely from a mid-Victorian novel which was itself an 
adaptation of Madame Bovary. Comparison of the texts shows the per- 
sistence of detailed resemblances in the succession of adaptations. Evidence 
suggesting that Hardy knew Madame Bovary does not emerge; never- 
theless his intellectual position, as shown in the handling of a theme that 
was evidently fascinating to Victorian readers, approximates more closely 
Flaubert’s than Miss Braddon’s. | 


1295, Friedman, Martin B. “Vigny’s Use of Chatterton in S#ello” pp. 
262-263. Alfred de Vigny was more familiar with Chatterton’s poetry 
than is generally recognized. There is little evidence in his play, 
Chatterton, that he had first-hand knowledge of the poet’s works, but 
this is less true of the sketch that was a preliminary treatment of the 
subject. In the second episode of Stello there is evidence that Vigny 
actually knew and used not only Chatterton’s poems but his notes and 
glosses as well and was familiar with the controversy over the authenticity 
of the Rowley poems. 


1296. Roy, C. Ross. “French Critics of Robert Burns to 1892,” pp. 
264-285. In a little less than a century Burns’s reputation had grown 
immensely in France. The tone of the article on him in the Brbliothéque 
Britannique (XVI [1801], 457-507) was that used in introducing an 
unknown author to the reading public. During the Romantic period the 
critics saw in Burns many of the things they admired most: his feeling 
for nature; his avowed independence, both political and religious; his 
poetic tributes to the women he celebrated. This did not prevent the 
critics from praising his almost Neo-Classical Cotter’s Saturday Night at 
the same time. The peasant-poet concept of Burns gave rise, at this time, 
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to comparisons between Burns and other peasant-poets, especially Béranger. 
Taine’s Histoire de la littérature anglaise (Paris, 1863-1864) gave Burns 
stature in France. Finally Auguste Angellier’s study, Robert Burns: la 
κ les oeuvres (Paris, 1893) gave international status to French criticism 
of Burns. 


, XXXVIII:3, July-September 1964. 


1297. Pouilliart, Raymond. “Maurice Maeterlinck et Carlyle,” pp. 337- 
358. Maeterlinck discovered Carlyle’s works around 1888, immediately 
after reading Ruysbroeck the Admirable. Carlyle helped him to situate 
Catholic mysticism in a broader ensemble, and in his various works he 
meditates on a concept of criticism contained in Carlyle’s Life of Schiller. 
Carlyle also served as a guide in Maeterlinck’s reading. His intention to 
read Novalis came undoubtedly from the Miscellaneous Essays, which 
he had in front of him when he prepared his volume on the German 
poet. Thanks to Carlyle, Maeterlinck also became acquainted with Jean 
Paul (Johann Paul Friedrich Richter) as early as 1888. Le Trésor des 
Humbles, published in 1896, contains a final tribute to the masters (and 
especially Carlyle) who guided him in his mystical phase. (In French) 
---]αἷες C. Alciatore 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLVIII, June 12, 1965. 


1298. Hale, Nancy. “A Fiction Writer Faces Facts,” pp. 23-25, 80-81. 
{A detailed account of Nancy Hales difficulties mr together an 
anthology of New England literature: New England Discovery.] 


, XLVIII, July 10, 1965. 


1299. Rexroth, Kenneth. “Le Morte D’Arthur,” p. 19. What lies 
behind Malory’s Le Morte D’ Arthur is the essential doom and pathos of 
the human condition; what gives the narrative its structure is its steady 
progress toward the final judgment that the leading characters make upon 
themselves. | | 


, XLVIII, July 17, 1965. 


1300. Gardner, Martin. “A Child’s Garden of Bewilderment,” pp. 18- 
19. Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland, with its obscure philosophical 
and mathematical word plays, is better suited to adults than to children. 


, XLVIII, August 14, 1965. 


1301. Brown, John Mason. “The Worlds of Robert E. Sherwood,” pp. 
16-18, 20, 63-64. Sherwood wrote Abe Lincoln in Illinois from basic 
beliefs that had changed, and the play in turn changed Sherwood’s 
career, carrying him out of his role as a playwright and into the role of 
a public man. 
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1202. Diers, Richard. “Are Writers Made, Not Born?” pp. 52-53. 
TAn interview with Walter Van Tilburg Clark about the problems of 
teaching creative writing. | 


, XLVIII, August 21, 1965. 


1303. Swados, Harvey. “The Coming Revolution in Literature,” pp. 
14-17. With the changes taking place in the United States today—the new 
interest in culture and the emergence of artists from minority groups— 
there will be in the future new sources of inspiration for writers of all 
races and creeds. And there will emerge a literature replete with heroes 
whose deeds will rival those of any peoples of the past. 


, XLVIII, September 4, 1965. 


1304. Chamberlin, William Henry. “The Withering Wit of Samuel 
Johnson,” pp. 14-15, 45. Despite Samuel Johnson’s obvious blind spots 
and limitations, no one could see so clearly and puncture so effectively 
with his wit the soap bubbles of cant, humbug, and sentimentality. 


, XLVII, October 2, 1965. 


1305. Smith, Lillian. “Poets Among the Demagogues,” pp. 24, 35. If 
the poets and artists today fail to give us the poetic vision we need to 
face the hate and confusion of the present, each sensitive person on earth 
must bring the poet inside himself alive. 


—W. J. Stuckey 


SHAVIAN, 1:2, Summer 1965. 


1306. Strozier, Robert. “The Undramatic Dramatist: Mrs. Warren's 
Shaw,” pp. 11-14. The incest theme in Mrs. Warren’s Profession demon- 
strates “that art and propaganda are not as complementary as Shaw would 
have us think.” A tedden shift of technique in this play, “blatantly 
pointing to the social problem this play is concerned with, tends to defeat 
earlier subtlety, thus unbalancing the drama.” 

—John Henry Smith 


SHAW REVIEW, VIII:1, January 1965. 


1307. Mills, John A. “Shaw’s Linguistic Satire,” pp. 2-11. Shaw fre- 
quently creates an additional comic level in his early plays by satirizing 
the language of the characters. For example, in Arms and the Man 
Sergius’s speech parodies romantic and heroic styles and contrasts with 
Bluntschli’s colloquial, straightforward, austere style; in Candida Morell 
employs pulpit rhetoric, and Marchbanks uses “tawdry poeticisms’; and 
in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion Brassbound occasionally uses the 
language of the melodramatic stage avenger. 


1308. Goodman, Phyllis M. “Beethoven as the Prototype of Owen 
Jack,” pp. 12-24. In Love Among the Artists Shaw modelled Owen Jack 
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on Beethoven. Not only does Shaw make Jack physically and tempera- 
mentally like Beethoven, but he also uses details based on Beethoven's 
mannerisms and incidents from his life. Like Beethoven, Jack disparages 
established rules of music, conducts wildly, writes difficult music, has a 
favorite lady pianist, composes a work on the Prometheus theme, and 
scorns the public; he also, like Beethoven, charms ladies of fashion despite 
his rudeness to them, hates business, has servant trouble, lives in clutter, 
and loses the woman he chooses to marry. Finally, like Beethoven, he 
rejects all worldly involvement for his art. 


1309. Beswick, Harry. “G. B. S—The Orator,” pp. 25-28 (reprinted 
from the Clarion, Oct. 26, 1906). Shaw is a “sincere and purposeful 
speaker.” In his recent lecture [on the preceding Saturday at the Onward 
Buildings} on the nature of the Fabian Society he used no rhetorical 
flourishes or dramatic gestures, only “‘logic, irony, banter, wit, humor, 
sense, and solid facts, all strung neatly together” and delivered in an 
“intensely droll” manner. Shaw said that Fabians blame society, not 
individuals, for economic injustices, and they attempt to change society 
by joining other organizations and converting “ordinary Englishmen” 
to socialism. 


1310. Stokes, E. E., Jr. “A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana,” pp. 29- 
33. 


, VIII:2, May 1965. 


1311. Stokes, E. E., Jr. “Bernard Shaw’s Debt to John Bunyan,” pp. 
42-52. Shaw recognized in Bunyan’s Puritanism, his philosophical optim- 
ism, his moral art, and his vigorous, direct style kindred attitudes toward 
life and art. Shaw owes a technical debt to Bunyan in his use of moral 
allegory and allegorical character-names. The allusion to Pilgrims 
Progress in Too True To Be Good demonstrates Shaw’s adaptation of 
Bunyan’s morality to contemporary life. 


1312. Austin, Don. “Comedy Through Tragedy: Dramatic Structure in 
Saint Joan,” pp. 52-62. The epilogue to Saint Joan makes the play not a 
tragedy but a divine comedy, in which earthly affairs, even death, are 
insignificant from the eternal perspective. Joan's religious and political 
antagonists function like the senex of traditional comedy, over whom 
Joan (youth in opposition to authority) finally triumphs. Successive 
scenes depict Joan’s change from a naive, somewhat romantic girl to a 
realistic and fully conscious individual, who chooses death over imprison- 
ment and inner truth over custom. 


1313. Weales, Gerald. ‘Tennessee Williams Borrows a Little Shaw,” 
pp. 63-64. Williams’s early play You Touched Me!, written in collabora- 
tion with Donald Windham and based on D. H. Lawrence's short story 
of the same name, borrows from Shaw’s Heartbreak House the character 
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of the retired sea captain, a ship’s cabin setting, and an incident involving 
a penny flute. l 


1314. Shaw, G. Bernard. “Mr. Shaw's Method and Secret,” pp. 65-67 
(reprinted from the London Daily Chronicle, April 30, 1898). The dis- 
pute over whether Shaw’s drama is influenced by Ibsen or DeMaupassant 
is beside the point. The social ills of the parish of St. Pancras, where 
Shaw is vestryman, suggest that “if a dramatist living in a world like this 
has to go to books for his ideas and his inspiration, he must be both blind 
and deaf.” 

—Elsie B. Adams 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY, Π1:2, April 1965. 


1315. Brown, Bahngrell W. “The Separation of Literature and Science: 
A Twentieth Century Evil,” pp. 217-224. The fusion of literature and 
science, enjoyed in the 18th century by such groups as the Edinburgh 
Oyster Club, can and should be effected. One means to this end would 
be the inclusion in literary anthologies of scientific writing that is philo- 
sophically rich, humane, and artistically valuable. 


, 1:4, July 1965. 


1216, Orange, L. E. “The Punning of The Shrew,” pp. 295-305. Shake- 
speare’s puns, skillfully interspersed, bear directly on the central actions 
of his plays; in Shrew they have to do with courtship and marriage. Here 
puns (illustrating the rhetorical devices of paronomasia, antanaclasis, and 
cacemphaton) relate to such things as wedding clothes, cakes and sweets, 
music (the “food of love”), legal documents, hunting and falconry, bed- 
rooms, cuckoldry, and sexual bawdry. 

—Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, ΧΧΧ:2, Winter 1964. 


1317. McNamara, Brooks. “Robert Hunter and Axdroboros,” pp. 106- 
116. Hunter's Androboros, America’s first printed play, is a bad play, 
but it gives some insight into the political climate of early New York. 
The Reverend William Vesey, an Anglican zealot, and Francis Nicholson, 
the lieutenant-governor, both men with whom Hunter came into conflict 
as Governor of New York and Jamaica, are the chief objects of his satire 
in the play. 


1318. Overstreet, Robert. “A Short View of the Moral Courage and 
Sensibility of Jeremy Collier,” pp. 133-138. Colliers reputation as “an 
unpleasant crab, a prig, a misfit,” is unwarranted. Collier was a man of 
great personal courage and high principle. Furthermore, his attitude 
toward the stage was shared by many of his contemporaries. 


1319. Hawthorne, Mark. “Tennyson’s Relation to the Stage,” pp. 149- 
157. The relative theatrical success of Tennyson’s plays was the result 
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of the actor’s manipulation of the script. ‘It would be unfair to judge the 
plays solely on the basis of the preserved texts. 


1320. Dukore, Bernard F. “A Warp in Albee’s Woolf,” pp. 261-268. 
There are strong parallels between the plots of Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? and Euripides’s Medea, but there are also significant differences. 
The Jason-Medea roles are split between George and Martha, and unlike 
Medea, Albee's play is “essentially a detective story.” 

| —Loutse Duus 


SPECTRUM, ΥΠΙ:1, Spring 1965. 


1321. Sankey, Benjamin. “The Short Stories of William Carlos Wil- 
liams,” pp. 19-27. Williams’s main concerns are the ability of the mind 
to give shape and coherence to disorderly particulars, and ‘‘a desire to 
understand and judge the heritage of American history.” His handling 
of narrative devices differs from conventional methods of 20th-century 
fiction; in particular, his use of unlimited implication and interrelation- 
ships causes difficulty to the reader. He is constantly using chaos to direct 
the process of attention to unnoticed particulars. 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXVII:1, 1965. 


1322. Peters, Robert A. “Linguistic Differences Between Early and Late 
Modern English,” pp. 134-138. An analysis of the principal language 
changes indicates that “c. 1725-1825 marks the period of transition from 
EModE (c. 1500-1725) and LModE (c. 1825 to present).” 


1323. Hieatt, Constance. “Pearl and the Dream-Vision Tradition,” pp. 
139-145. Pearl was written as a dream vision because (1) the material 
is supernatural and controversial, and the dream convention lent it the 
authority of revelation; (2) the dream becomes an excuse for including 
didactic material; (3) it permitted the poet to use language and incident 
appropriate both to dream experience and to the poem. 


1324. Selvin, Rhoda Hurwitt. “Shades of Love in the Parlement of 
Foules,” pp. 146-160. Chaucer sought to discover a place for worldly 
love in an age which gave primary importance to spiritual Jove. In this 
poem he seeks to reconcile the two but he fails. Even in his dreams there 
is no unadulterated paradise for worldly love and no pure natural love. 


1325. Wentersdorf, Karl P. “The Imagery of Wyatt,” pp. 161-173. The 
vigor and virility of Wyatt's poetry is largely due to “the numerous images 
of movement and action . . . against a background of bleak landscapes, 
cloudy skies, boisterous weather, and stormy seas,” as well as to his use 
of grotesque conceits. 


1326. Sorelius, Gunnar. “The Rights of the Restoration Theatrical 
Companies in the Older Drama,” pp. 174-189. In the three lists granting 
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acting rights to Davenant's Duke’s Men and Killigrews King’s Men, 
Killigrew got the rights to far more plays than did his rival. It is 
possible that his troupe claimed the rights to all of the plays acted at Black- 
friars by the old King’s Men. They also laid claim to many others, but 
Davenant managed to obtain a number of less valuable pieces. It is not 
clear why the King’s Men were able to obtain so unfair a division. 


1227. Malekin, Peter. “William Law and John Wesley,” pp. 190-198. 
Law did not answer Wesley's Letter to the Reverend Mr. Lawe because 
he felt controversy over Christianity to be dangerous. The abusive letters 
on Wesley appearing in A Collection of Letters (1760) were not written 
for publication but were addressed to Ward and Langcake. They, not 
Law, were responsible for the decision to publish these letters. 

— Arnold B. Fox 


STUDIA ROMANICA ET ANGLICA, No. 6, December 1958. 


1328. Tobarina, Josip. “A Minor Crux in Hamlet,” pp. 3-13. Com- 
mentators have found Polonius’s instruction to Reynoldo (Observe his 
inclination in yourself,” II.i.71) unnecessarily ambiguous, to the subse- 
quent confusion of translators. The line means that if Reynoldo looks 
into his own mind and inclinations, he will be able to guess at Laertes’s 
inclinations without difficulty. 


1329. Bićanić, Sonia. “The Effect of Magazine Serialization on Romola,” 
pp. 15-23. George Eliot consented to publish Rozzola serially in Cornhill, 
but with characteristic integrity insisted, at a loss of £2,500 (out of 
£10,000), on dividing her work into 12 installments rather than the 16 
editor George Smith requested. George Eliot took the basic divisions of 
the novel into consideration in forming units as to time and theme: 
serialization thus strongly affected her organization of the novel, without 
seriously compromising her artistic purposes. 


, No. 8, December 1959. 


1330. Tobarina, Josip. “On Rendering Shakespeare's Blank Verse Into 
Other Languages,” pp. 3-12. The French and Italians have tended to do 
prose translations of Shakespeare, while German and Slav translators 
have tended to use verse. The Schlegel-Tieck (19th-century) version was 
the main source of inspiration for most Central and Eastern European 
translations, and this resulted in a serious flaw evident also in Milan 
Bogdanovié’s Croatian translation: Shakespeare’s music—particularly his 
variety in stress patterns—has been lost in an attempt to “transpose . . . 
into the key of a native prosodic system.” More recent translations have, 

however, shown improvement. | 


1331. Bićanić, Sonia, “A Missing Page of The Claverings,” pp. 13-15. 
The last page of Chapter VI of Trollope’s The Claverings, including Julia’s 
letter and the half page preceding it, was omitted from the first edition 
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of the novel in 1867, and in subsequent editions. The content of this 
missing page, quoted in full from Cornhill (XMI, March 1866, 281) 
explains Harry’s confident attitude when he goes to call on Julia in 
Chapter VII. 


, No. 9-10, December 1960. 


1322. Tobarina, Josip. ‘Raymond Kunić and English Literature,” pp. 
163-170. Kunis four epigrams praising neo-classical literature (also 
deploring such “primitive” poems as those of the early Romantics—e.g., 
Edward Young and Robert Blair) are further evidence of an English 
influence in the works of the Latinist writers of Dubrovnik between 
1780 and 1800. 


1333. Bićanić, Sonia. “Some New Facts About the Beginning of Trol- 
lopes Framley Parsonage,” pp. 171-176. Trollope’s worksheets reveal 
that he began writing Framley Parsonage for serialization under circum- 
stances different from those recalled by George Smith, Cornhill’s editor, 
or Trollope himself in his autobiography. The facts throw light on 
contemporary author-editor contracts aad relationships. 


, No. 12, December 1961. 


1324. Tobarina, Josip. “The ‘Nakedness’ of the Shakespearian Tragic 
Hero,” pp. 2-7. Shakespeare’s current popular appeal in all countries is 
the result of the basic human element in his extraordinary characters. 
Hen. V (IV.i.110) says of the king what is true of all Shakespeare’s 
heroes: “His ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears but a 
man”—a generalization applicable to Lear, Cleopatra, Hamlet. “Like 
death, Shakespeare is a great leveller.” 


1335. Vidan, Ivo. “Rehearsal for Nostromo,” pp. 9-16. Conrad’s 
clearly recognizable contributions to Romance, written in collaboration 
with Ford Madox Ford, are a preparation for Nostromo because Romance 
deals with the historically imagined Latin-American setting, and presents 
the “thoughtful massing of political forces in a sinister claustrophobic 
atmosphere which enfolds the scene and characters” Lacking is the 
profound moral vision evident in all of Conrad’s best works. 


1336. Beker, Miroslav. “Virginia Woolf’s Appraisal of Joseph Conrad,” 
pp. 17-22. Virginia Woolf praised highly the earlier novels of Conrad, 
but found Nostromo inferior (a “tiger . . . almost completely immobile’), 
and completely neglected Under Western Eyes. This preference shows 
_ Clearly her own emphasis on reality as consisting in “small things,” trivia, 
and her corresponding lack of interest in a historical framework and public 
issues. 

—Ruth M. Vande Kieft 
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STUDIES, LIV:213, Spring 1965. 


1337. Martin, Augustine. “Inherited Dissent: The Dilemma of the 
Irish Writer,” pp. 1-20. Current Irish writing is not a reflection of 
modern Ireland but of an outworn tradition of dissent that, beginning 
with George Moore, has continued in Austin Clarke. Today's writers must 
throw off all alien influence even when it is that of a Yeats or a Joyce. 


1338. Donoghue, Denis. “T. S. Eliot’s Quartets: A New Reading,” pp. 
41-62. In many ways Four Quartets challenges us more than the rest of 
Eliot’s work. Recently there has been a shift in Qxartets criticism which 
has not, however, sifted the problem. Briefly, this seems to be “a strategic 
one; how to cvacuate practically all the areas in which his readers live.” 
When so evaluated, the poems exhibit an apparent ambivalence toward 
this world—which may account for the poem’s attraction for pagan and 
believer alike. However, the negation may be another expression of a 
natural desire for austerity which itself functions to create “existence with 
character and texture and power.” 

—~John McKternan 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, V:3, Summer 1965. 


1339. Tuveson, Ernest. “Shaftesbury on the Not So Simple Plan of 
Human Nature,” pp. 403-434. The third Earl of Shaftesbury set out to 
reconstruct moral philosophy on the basis of observation of human nature. 
But to know human nature we must first know the natural world and 
then explain human nature and construct our religion according to the 
terms dictated by that world. This idea was revolutionary and leads to a 
new attitude toward instinct, to the doctrine of sensibility, to an emphasis 
upon man as a social being, to a concept of the passions as operating 
forces, to a different view of evil and the meaning of natural. Shaftes- 
bury’s influence was large and enduring. His ideas on ethics have much 
in common with Charles Darwin’s. 


1340. Quintana, Ricardo. “Oliver Goldsmith as a Critic of the Drama,” 
pp. 435-454. Oliver Goldsmith's drama criticism, with one exception, is 
scattered through his works. As a whole it helps to measure his achieve- 
ment as a dramatist. He saw drama as an important reflection of a civil- 
ized society and as a necessary corrective device. He blamed arrogant 
managers and bad public taste for the poor quality of new plays. He 
insisted upon naturalism but also representation, favored good-natured 
and thus comic satire, opposed sentimental comedy, saw realism as a 
depiction of normal events and as dramatic composition having a certain 
inner harmony with the tone and rhythm of everyday existence. His 
comments upon individual English dramatists are not extensive but do 
reveal a sophisticated critic. 


1241. Avery, Emmett L. “Some New Prologues and Epilogues, 1704- 
1708,” pp. 455-467. The Prologue and Epilogue were flourishing func- 
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tional parts of the theatrical program for many decades after 1660, From 
the collection of Narcissus Luttrell called Poetry Longwates six more, 
which appeared from 1704-1708 and have not been formerly known to or 
reprinted by modern scholars, have been found. [They are published in 
this article. } 


1342, James, Eugene Nelson. “The Burlesque of Restoration Comedy in 
Love and a Bottle,” pp. 469-490. Some criticism of George Farquhar’s 
Love and a Bottle indirectly suggests his intention—to burlesque Restora- 
tion comedy. The character Lyrick, a writer of burlesque, can be seen as 
the voice of Farquhar. The play satirizes and imitates exaggeratedly the 
hero of Restoration comedy, its intrigue, moral, form, wit, humor, 
characters, and comic situations. Farquhar’s burlesque attitude colors 
several of his plays. 


1343. Sachs, Arieh. “Generality and Particularity in Johnson’s Thought,” 
pp. 491-511. Samuel Johnson’s views on the nature and function of 
poetry are best understood in terms of his more general ideas on the 
nature of man. Imagination and Reason are polar: Imagination gives the 
limited view, values the particular, is subject to time; Reason values the 
particular in relation to the general. Imagination is irrational, yet 
necessary to progress in particular endeavors, which are socially good 
when useful in a general context. Poetry is good as such. Poetry is then 
moral, rational, and permanent. But it must dwell on diversified 
particulars in order to prevent boredom. Great poetry instructs by pointing 
to general truths at the same time it interests through diversity. 


1344, Waingrow, Marshall. “Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift,” pp. 
513-518. The last part of “Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift” should 
not be read as intentional exhibitions of self-irony as maintained by Bar 
Slepian in Review of English Studies, N.S., XIV (1963), 249-256, or as 
“an unqualified eulogy” set down “in flat contradiction to the first part,” 
according to Middleton Murry in Jonathan Swift, New York, 1955, pp. 
457-459. The poem is written in “both serious and thoughtful praise of 
the satirist.” | 


1345. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. “Statement and Artifice in Thomas Gray,” 
pp. 519-532. Thomas Gray advantageously uses direct statement in 
opposition to highly artificial and indirect suggestion in “Ode on the 
Spring,” “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” and “Sonnet on 
the Death of Richard West.’ Through structural patterns of alternation 
he dramatizes a sense of tension that continued to be important in his 
poetry in different forms. 


1246. Gleckner, Robert F. “Blake’s Seasons,” pp. 533-551. William 
Blake’s Poetical Sketches, especially his poems on the four seasons, show 
his awareness of poetic traditions and “his deliberate warping, reshaping, 
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or inverting of those traditions for his own purposes—a technique which 
became more and more characteristic of him and is central to his 
imaginative habit of mind as well as to his ideological quarrels with 
tradition of all sorts.” 


1347. Price, Martin. “Recent Studies in the Restoration and Eighteenth 
Century,” pp. 554-574. [A critical survey of recent works on figures and 
ideas of the Restoration and 18th Century. } 

—Melvin F. Orth 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LXII:2, April 1965. 


1348. Adams, Barry B. “Doubling in Bale’s King Johan,” pp. 111-120. 
Impossible instances of doubling, indicated by notations in the scribal 
portion of the Κήπρ Johan Ms, suggest that the scribe worked from a poor 
copy-text and later filled in (incorrectly) using his imagination. All his 
later additions, identifiable from their positioning, are therefore suspect. 
Doubling did no doubt occur as follows: Actor A—Nobility, Private 
Wealth (alias Cardinal Pandulphus); B—England, Clergy; C—Sedition 
(alias Stephen Langton); D—Civil Order, Commonalty; E—King John, 
Imperial Majesty; F—-Usurped Power (alias Pope), Treason, Verity. 


1349. Dessen, Alan C. “The ‘Estates’ Morality Play,” pp. 121-126. 
Rather than degenerating as a form, the late English morality play from 
1580-1600 took on new forms which may have influenced later major 
plays, such as Meas. This later form, concerned with the moral health 
of England and London, demonstrated vice through its effect on a cross 
section of society; these “types” are more particular than the early 
Humanum Genus but nevertheless function allegorically, often contrasting 
with an overplot that literally dramatizes the cause of evil. All for Money 
and The Three Ladies of London are early examples of this new morality; 
A Looking Glass for London and England, A Knack to Know a Knave, 
and Histriomastix are later examples. 


1350. Laird, David. “Hieronimo’s Dilemma,” pp. 137-146. Hieronimo 
of the Spanish Tragedy in his Vindicta mibi speech (I,xiii, 1-44) deals 
with the fundamental question of a good man’s proper response in an 
evil world. His character is thus brought in touch with all Renaissance 
men who debated salvation vs. personal honor; the speech is controlled 
by rhetorical patterns which logically consider first the Christian response 
to let God wreak punishment (introduced with the Biblical quotation) and 
second the Roman response of calculated revenge (introduced with a 
quotation from Seneca). This is not a speech of madness but of clear- 
sighted reason, motivating the remainder of Hieronimo’s action. 


1351. Phialas, Peter G. “Shakespeare’s Henry V and the Second Tetral- 
ogy,” pp. 155-175. The conflict in RU, 1H.IV, 2H.IV, and HVY is that 
of the demands of public function vs. the claims of an individual 
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nature. In this tetralogy, York, Gaunt, Richard, and Bolingbroke fail 
by favoring one; only Henry V succeeds in balancing these forces. 
Richard is too concerned with himself, too dependent on the theory of 
divine right. Bolingbroke is too concerned with political ends, too much 
the Machiavellian. Henry achieves balance publicly by necessarily killing 
Hotspur (lawlessness) and dismissing Falstaff (extreme individualism), 
privately in his sympathy for his father, his talk with the soldiers on the 
eve of Agincourt, his courtship of Katherine. 


1352. Kranidas, Thomas. ‘‘ ‘Decorum’ and the Style of Milton’s Anti- 
prelatical Tracts,” pp. 176-187. In these tracts Milton argues against 
episcopal excess and disharmony with images of sickness; spiritual ill 
health results in physical ill health. Decorum żs his major theme (that is, 
unity of body and soul) just as it is his central technique: the intensity 
of the language matches the intensity of the situation. Milton chooses to 
quote from the Bible, not from classical rhetoricians, since his end is to 
glorify God and to repair the ruin of our first parents. 


1353. Pecheux, Mother Mary Christopher. ‘‘‘O Foul Descent!’: Satan 
and the Serpent Form,” pp. 188-196. In Satan’s sudden protest against 
taking on the form of a snake (PL, IX, 163-171) there 15 a deliberate 
echo and inversion of Christ’s willingness to take on human form (PL, 
ΠΠ, 303-317). Both passages deal with the ideas of descent and debase- 
ment and use identical terms, but Satan inverts Christ’s motives into 
ambition and revenge and displaces Christ’s humility with vain hope. 
The willingness of one to descend in order to ascend and of the other to 
seek brute form to satisfy pride are the central patterns of action in PL; 
Adam falls to satisfy but the descent is his felix culpa. 


1354, Bryan, Robert A. “Adam's Tragic Vision in Paradise Lost,” pp. 
197-214. The exotic place names in Adam’s vision (XI, 385-411) are, 
in the tradition of zranslatio imperii and translatio studii, a study of thè 
westward movement of empire and humane learning; but this list is 
ironic: travel literature of Milton’s age demonstrates that all these places 
were associated with evil, murder, cannibalism. Thus the list is an emblem 
of the epic, revealing man’s frailty, his propensity to sin, his human reason 
captured by animal passion, as it introduces the final two books of the 
poem. 


»1 1:35, May 1965. 


1355. Wells, William (gen. ed.). “Literature of the Renaissance in 
1964,” pp. 215-456. Separate sections of this annual bibliography are 
given to English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish and Portuguese 
literatures preceded by a section on general works and concluding with an 
index of proper names. There are occasional brief annotations and 
locations of reviews are cited for major critical studies. 

—Arthur F. Kinney 
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STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, 1:2, Winter 1965. 


1356. Tibbetts, A. M. “Nathanael West's The Dream Life of Balso 
Snell,” pp. 105-112. Themes and techniques that appear in West's later 
fiction are embryonic in Balso Snell. Wests main theme in this work is 
the “fractured personality, a person who is cut off from humanity and 
whose world is without sanity or meaning.’ But because of the “dis- 
orientation of its characters, the satire of Balso Snell is rendered invalid.” 


1357. Hoffman, Stanton de Voren. ‘The Hole in the Bottom of the 
Pail: Comedy and Theme in Heart of Darkness,” pp. 113-123. The 
stout man with black mustaches who runs about and tries to put out the 
fire with a bucket with a hole in its bottom symbolizes much in Joseph 
Conrad’s story. Farce characterized by contrasts between futility and 
“frantic assumptions of purpose’’ appears throughout the story. 


1358, Hirsch, David H. “Subdued Meaning in ‘A New England Nun,’ ” 
pp. 124-136. Sarah Orne Jewett’s story realistically portrays some drab 
facts of 19th-century New England life. But it also dramatizes ``psycho- 
logical-deterministic ideas which were in the air in the 1880's.” One 
undercurrent reveals the “dynamic tension between conscious desire and 
unconscious, repressed fears.” 


1359. Harris, Wendell V. “An Approach to Gissing’s Short Stories,” 
pp. 137-144. George Gissing’s stories provide “interesting insights into 
the technical problems” faced by realistic writers during the 1890's. 


1360. Moss, Sidney P. “A Reading of ‘Rappaccini’s Daughter, ” pp. 
145-156. Hawthorne’s story is ambiguous in technique and theme. The 
work is complex and involved, but certain propositions reflect this 
complexity: people act out of impure, and therefore deceptive and self- 
deceptive, motives; and “bad and good are interfused in this world.” 
Damnation is self-inflicted in “Rappaccini’s Daughter.” 


1361. Durham, Frank. “DuBose Heyward’s ‘Lost’ Short Stories,” pp. 
157-163. Seven hitherto unnoticed Heyward stories are on deposit at the 
South Carolina Historical Society in Charleston. Only “The Brute” is 
very good, but all show his artistic gropings and foreshadow later works. 


1362. Graver, Lawrence. “Conrad' First Story,” pp. 164-169. “The 
Black Mate” looks backward to more traditional methods of story-telling, 
and forward to representative themes and techniques of Conrad. Written 
in 1886, it was revised and published 22 years later. 


1363. Ward, J. A. “Structural Irony in ‘Madame De Mauves,” pp. 170- 
182. The complex yet unobtrusive design of Henry James’s story “is 
to reveal a rather intricate pattern in the character relationships.” 
Similarities rather than differences between some of the Americans and 
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French are stressed. While the reader is “first persuaded to evaluate 
human beings in terms of national characteristics,” later he is led to see the 
folly of this kind of evaluation. 


1364. Duffy, John J. “The Painful Case of M’Intosh,” pp. 183-185. 
The unknown mourner called “M'Intosh” at Paddy Dignam’s funeral 
in James Joyce’s Ulysses is probably Mr. James Duffy from “A Painful 
Case.” 


, 11:3, Spring 1965. 


1365. Simmons, J. L. “The Dual Morality in Conrad’s “The Secret 
Sharer, ” pp. 209-220. A dual morality growing out of the conditions 
distinguishing life on the sea from life on land determines the conflicts 
of Leggatt and the captain. The captain sees Leggatt as the ideal he 
aspires to. 


1366. Appel, Alfred, Jr. ‘‘Powerhouse’s Blues,” pp. 221-234. The 
hero of Eudora Welty’s “Powerhouse” has numerous mythic or folk 
hero qualities. His Romantic protagonist is a Negro jazzman Paul 
Bunyan or John Henry. The story itself is a “ritual of exorcism’? much 
in the form of the blues, which begins with a specific lament and ends 
with a universal condition. 


1367. Bradford, M. E. ‘‘Faulkner’s “Tomorrow’ and the Plain People,” 
pp. 235-240. Faulkner's story is best approached as part of his continuing 
study of Yoknapatawpha County’s plain people. These endure with only 
their pride and hope for a “tomorrow.” Stonewall Jackson Fentry fights 
to acquit Bookwright as a symbolic protest against the loss of Fentry’s 
tomorrow. 


1368. Simon, Myron. “Howells on Romantic Fiction,” pp. 241-246. 
The Contributor of Howells’s “A Romance of Real Life” is “an educated 
version of the ‘fool’ character who indicts himself.” His mistake is the 
“pernicious Romantic failure” stemming from misusing experience. 


1369. Pilkington, William T. “Melville's Benito Cereno: Source and 
Technique,” pp. 247-255. Melville changes the date of the events 
Delano's Narrative describes, from 1805 to 1799, a time Melville 
considered crucial to the conflicts between the old and new order. He 
also emphasizes Don Benito’s emotional devastation without suggesting 
any idea of recovery and expands the significance of the slaves’ owner, 
Don Alexandro. 


1370. Hartley, Lodowick. “From Crazy Castle to the House of Usher: 
A Note Toward a Source,” pp. 256-261. Poe might have found material 
for Roderick Usher and his house in the eccentric John Hall-Stevenson, a 
friend of Laurence Sterne, and his estate Skelton Castle, or, as: it was 
known, Crazy Castle. 
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1371. Andreach, Robert J. `The Two Narrators of ‘Amy Foster, ” pp. 
262-269. Joseph Conrad’s story is “fundamental to a study of his works 
for what it tells us about his view of the nature of existence.” The major 
problem of the story is epistemological: “how much does the narrator 
know, how does he know, is his consciousness the sole reality?” The 
story’s nameless narrator complements Doctor Kennedy’s recital. 


1372. Male, Roy R. “ “Babylon Revisited’; A Story of the Exile’s 
Return,” pp. 270-277. F. Scott Fitzgerald’s story should be compared 
with others in the “Exile’s Return” category. One reason the story 
succeeds so well is that it is a product of Fitagerald’s life and times. 


1373. Moore, Hugh L., Jr. “Hawthorne’s Ideal Artist as Presumptuous 
Intellectual,” pp. 278-283. Owen Warland in “The Artist of the Beau- 
tiful” is, as many critics have noticed, the ideal artist. But he is also, 
as they have not noted, “a presumptuous intellectual who places himself 
and his aims above others, who attempts to rival God, and who puts aside 
normal human relationships for a goal of dubious value.” 


1274. Ellen, Sister Mary. “Parallels in Contrast: A Study of Melville’s 
Imagery in Moby Dick and Billy Budd,” pp. 284-290. The images 
characterizing Ahab have been divided among the three rhain characters 
of Billy Budd. Hyperbolic heroic images go to Billy, foreboding images 
to Claggart, images of authority to Captain Vere. 


1375. Bernard, Kenneth. “Hemingway's ‘Indian Camp,’” p. 291. The 
view that the story symbolizes one culture slowly supplanting another is 
correct, This “view is strengthened by Uncle George’s being the father.” 


1376. Lucow, Ben. “Mature Identity in Sherwood Anderson’s “The 
Sad Horn-Blowers,’”” pp. 291-293. “The bad cornet playing sorrowfully 
announces [Will Appleton’s} clumsy bid for identity” in a world where 
mature identity demands “absorption into a homogeneous mass.” 


, 1f:4, Summer 1965. 


1377. Lee, L. L. “Duplexity in V. Nabokov’s Short Stories,” pp. 307- 
315. Two generalities arise from study of the 13 stories in Nabokovs 
Dozen. The major pattern in his works 15 the “dialectic spiral” where 
“twirl follows twirl, and every synthesis is the thesis of the next series.” 
The doubling so pervasive in his fiction “is an artistic realization of the 
unity of opposites which is always in precarious balance over the abyss.” 


1378. Stauffer, Donald Barlow. “Style and Meaning in ‘Ligeia’ and 
‘William Wilson,’” pp. 316-330. The style of any fiction is inseparable 
from the work and must, like the work’s symbols and metaphors, be 
organically related to it. Analysis of style reveals that “Ligeia” was 
written “mainly in the language of emotional and dramatic involvement.” 
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“William Wilson” involves more the style of logic and rationality. Yet 
the seemingly dissimilar styles draw closer when examined. The narrator 
of “William Wilson” is in a fallen state and seeks a rational explanation 
for it; the narrator of “Ligeia” is in a state of lost happiness and wants 
to reproduce that happiness—hence the stylistic differences. 


1379. Kramer, Dale. “Notes on Lyricism and Symbols in “The Grave,’ ” 
pp. 331-336. The symbolism of Katherine Anne Porter's story is mani- 
fest on at least three levels—religious, initiatory, and psychological. The 
story’s final irony is that the initiatory process is ultimately thwarted, as 
the scene with the rabbits in the market place shows. 


1380. Lief, Ruth Ann. “A Progression of Answers,” pp. 343-350. 
Eudora Welty’s “A Memory” concerns a young girl who has discovered 
the form and order of life, and who has plumbed the mystery of reality 
and dream. The girl achieves “a receptivity, entirely intuitive and 
symbolic, to the changing roles her body will play.” 


1381. Rottenberg, Annette T. “Aesthete in America: The Short Stories 
of James Gibbons Huneker,” pp. 358-366. Huneker’s short stories, 
collected in Melomaniacs, Visionaries, and Bedouins, while not exactly 
classics of American realism, are charmingly anachronistic and peopled 
with gifted and eloquent characters. Huneker “tried to imitate Flaubert, 
but pessimism and the depiction of social reality were not his forte.” 


1382. Cook, Robert G. “Stephen Crane’s “The Bride Comes to Yellow 
Sky, ” pp. 368-369. The funnel image that appears at the conclusion’ is 
“the perfect visual summation for a story in which converging elements 
are brought together inconclusively.” 


1383. Scheuerle, William H. “ ‘Gabriel Hounds’ and Joyce’s ‘The 
Dead,’ ” pp. 369-371. The English superstition of Gabriel Hounds, an 
omen of evil describing and designating nocturnal yelping in the sky, 
provides insights into Gabriel Conroy's character. Gabriel “has been 
hounded by his own spectral doubts” and “has not as yet taken wing.” 

—Jack B. Moore 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XIX:4, Summer 1965. 


1384. Manvell, Brian. “Cartoons of Theatrical Interest Appearing in 
Vanity Fair,” pp. 126-133. [The list of cartoons which appeared in 
Vanity Fair from January 30, 1869 to 1914 includes 43 dramatic authors, 
critics, and theater historians.} (Ilustrated) 


1385. King, T. J. “Staging of Plays at the Phoenix in Drury Lane, 1617- 
42,” pp. 146-166. An examination of the texts of 30 plays by Massinger, 
Heywood, Shirley, Fletcher, Chapman, Glapthorne, Rowley, Dekker, 
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Ford, and Davenport, performed at the Phoenix, allows some conclusions 
concerning the staging conventions at this theater. 
—K. P. 5. Jochum 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 90, Winter 1965. 


1386. “Manuscripts in the Clifton Waller Barrett Library of American 
Literature in the University of Virginia Library,” pp. 1-2. [A list.} 


1387. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
2-4. 


1388. Harding, Walter. “Thoreau in Japan,” p. 4. Α seven-week 
lecture tour illustrated a high Japanese interest in Thoreau, whom they 
often linked erroneously with Zen Buddhism. 


, No. 91, Spring 1965. 


1389. Moser, Edwin. “Thoreau’s Theme Grades,” pp. 1-2. The common 
notion that Thoreau’s theme grades were mostly “C” is wrong. Professor 
Channing (Thoreau’s rhetoric teacher) graded on a numerical scale from 
0 to 48. The average of Thoreau s theme grades was 28. 


1390. Harding, Walter. “Additions to Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 2-3. 


1391. Williams, Paul O. “Thoreau and Purslane,” p. 2. Thoreau’s use 
of purslane as a food does not indicate Spartan living: it can be eaten 
as a cooking green or as a salad. 


1392. Moldenhauer, Joseph J. “The Rhetoric of Walden: Abstract of a 
Columbia University Pb. D. Dissertation, 1964,” p. 3. The first half of 
Walden uses a negative rhetoric, the latter half a positive: in both halves, 
Thoreau’s paradox, word play, and use of proverbs illustrate ““Transcen- 
dental emphases upon poetic and moral perception.” By dissociative 
thetorical techniques he translates his audience’s vision of reality and thus 
approaches the norms of comedy. 

—John McKiernan 


UNIVERSITY REVIEW (Dublin), III:5, (No date). 


1393. [A “Special Edition” devoted to “The Complete Poems of Denis 
Devlin,” edited by Brian Coffey], pp. 5-132. Devlin (1908-1959) was 
born in Scotland of Irish parents and educated in Dublin, Munich, and 
Paris. He served as First Secretary for the Irish Legation in Washington 
between 1940 and 1947. Allen Tate and Robert Penn Warren acted as 
co-introducers of his Selected Poems published in New York early in 
1964. 
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, 11:6, (No date). 


1394. Colum, Padraic. “Tristan and Iseult,” pp. 2-7. The romance of 
Tristan and Iseult, with its Celtic background of Cornwall, Brittany, and 
Ireland, may either have some historic foundation or reflect history. In 
Cornwall, for example, ‘an archeologist recently found an inscription on 
a stone in the form of “Tristan” who is noted as the son of Mark. If 
this inscription be accepted by scholars, Tristan’s love would have been 
for his father’s wife. Also, even if Iseult is not a name ever known in 
Ireland, her fierce uncle is the Morholt, the Norman-Breton way of 
expressing `The Mac Murrough,” the dynastic family controlling the 
Wexford harbor where Tristan would have landed on his voyage to 
Ireland. 

—-Michael J. O'Neill 


VICTORIAN POETRY, IJI:1, Winter 1965. 


1395. Altick, Richard D. “The Symbolism of Browning’s ‘Master Hugues 
of Saxe-Gotha,’” pp. 1-7. In “Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha’ Browning 
uses musical and architectural symbols to develop the theme of “the over- 
whelming superiority of intuition over intellect as a means of reaching 
religious truth.” In the poem the fugue, with its elaborations and embell- 
ishments, and the spider web obscuring the gold ceiling of the church 
represent religious casuistry, which the speaker tries unsuccessfully to 
break away from. 


1396. Johnson, Wendell Stacy. “D. G. Rossetti as Painter and Poet,” 
pp. 9-18. Rossetti’s art characteristically reconciles fleshly and spiritual 
elements, and realistic and decorative techniques. For example, the 
picture of “The Blessed Damozel” juxtaposes a heavenly maiden, sensu- 
ously represented against a flat setting, with an earthly lover, stylized and 
“unreal” against a flowing background; the poem of “The Blessed 
Damozel” likewise creates an effect “of temporal passion in heaven and 
of a timeless trance on earth.” 


1397. Stevens, L. Robert. ‘“‘Aestheticism in Browning’s Early Renais- 
sance Monologues,” pp. 19-24. Browning’s Renaissance monologues 
(1842-1855) present a theory of art which rejects art for its own sake 
and requires of art an ethical basis. From “My Last Duchess,” with the 
aesthetically sensitive but morally deficient Duke, to “Andrea Del Sarto,” 
with the technically facile but morally undisciplined Andrea, Browning 
progressively develops the idea that an artist must have self-discipline, 
moral strength, and an ability to represent the meaning of experience. 


1398. Fulweiler, Howard W. “Tennyson and the ‘Summons from the 
Sea, ” pp. 25-44. In Tennyson’s early sea poetry (e.g., “The Merman,” 
“The Mermaid,” “The Kraken,” “The Hesperides’) the sea symbolizes 
an inner world of sensuous beauty, often associated with guilt feelings; 
in later poems (e.g., “The Lady of Shalott,” ‘The Palace of Art,” “The 
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Lotos-Eaters”) it represents the external world and social action. In 
“Ulysses,” “Morte D’Arthur,” CIH of In Memoriam, and “The Holy 
Grail,” the sea represents a spiritual quest which, combining introspection 
and religious purpose, finally reconciles sensuous and -social realms in a 
Beatific Vision. | 


1399. Jones, John Β. “In Search of Archibald Grosvenor: A New Look 
at Gilbert's Patience,” pp. 45-53. In W. S. Gilbert’s Patience, Bunthorne 
is modelled on Algernon Swinburne, as other critics have noted, and 
Grosvenor is based on William Morris and Coventry Patmore. In the 
opera Gilbert satirizes the Philistines as well as the aesthetes. 


1400. Ricks, Christopher. “Two Early Poems by Tennyson,” pp. 55-57. 
{Prints two hitherto unpublished poems attributed to Tennyson, a love 
lyric, “The wild-bee in the wide parterre,” and a satirical piece, “I dare 
not write an Ode,” both written when Tennyson was “between 15 and 
17.1 


1401. Kincaid, James R. ‘““Tennyson’s ‘Crossing the Bar: A Poem of 
Frustration,” pp. 57-61. The meter, imagery, and prose structure of 
Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” reveal that “beneath the placid surface 
of the poem... runs a dark current of frustration.” 


1402. Huebenthal, John. “ ‘Growing Old,’ ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ and “Tears, 

Idle Tears, ” pp. 61-63. In “Growing Old” Matthew Arnold not only 

answers Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra” but also echoes Tennyson's ‘Tears, 

Idle Tears.” Whereas Browning finds philosophic consolation and 

Tennyson finds a poignant and passionate sense of the past in growing 
old, Arnold sees nothing, not even emotion, left in old age. 


, 1:2, Spring 1965. 


1402. Giannone, Richard. “The Quest Motif in “Thyrsis,” pp. 71-80. 
In “Thyrsis’’ Arnold adapts the traditional pastoral elegy to his personal 
. vision, using a realistic setting to contrast with the pastoral realm and 
concentrating on the psychological effects of time and change. The poem 
moves from questioning, to resignation, to, finally, a realization of the 
continuity of life and recognition that a quest for meaning is essential. 
The quest motif, emphasized by references to the Gipsy-Scholar, Orpheus, 
and Daphnis, is central to the poem, which follows the pattern of the 
speaker’s searching mind. 


1404. Weathers, Winston. “Christina Rossetti: The Sisterhood of Self,” 

p. 81-89. In Christina Rossetti’s poetry sisters represent the fragmented 
self. At times (e.g, in “A Triad,” the “Song” beginning “She sat and 
sang alway”) the sisters are simply divided; at other times (e.g., in “Sister 
Maude,” “Noble Sisters”) they are in self-destructive conflict; and some- 
times (e.g., in “The Goblin Market,” “Minnie and Mattie”) they are 
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reconciled. In the “myth of the inner being” Christina also. develops 
(e.g., in “Maiden-Song’’) the concept of “singing forth,” a metaphor for 
creative activity, by which the fragmented self may achieve integration. 


1405. Dahl, Curtis. “Autobiographical Elements in Swinburne’s Trilogy 
on Mary Stuart,” pp. 91-99. In his trilogy on Mary Stuart Swinburne 
attributes to Mary his own sense of isolation in a Philistine and Puritanical 
world, his masculine courage thwarted by physical weakness, and his 
sexual incapacity and abnormality. He also gives her his love of riding, 
of the sea, and of France. ‘The development of Mary’s character in the 
trilogy parallels Swinburne’s: she changes from the youthful, intense, 
defiant, uncertain Mary of Chastelard (1865) to the politically committed 
queen of Bothwell (1874) to the nostalgic, increasingly conservative 
prisoner of Mary Stuart (1881). | 


1406. Kroeber, Karl. ‘“Touchstones for Browning’s Victorian Complex- 
ity,” pp. 101-107. Browning’s “Meeting at Night” and “Parting at 
Morning” are touchstones for his poetic method in that they combine, as 
his best work does, immediate experience (“Meeting at Night”) and past 
history (“Parting at Morning”), and basic sensuality (“Meeting”) and a 
civilizing impulse (“Parting”). 


1407. Montag, George E. “ “The Windhover’: Crucifixion and Redemp- 
tion,” pp. 109-118. Gerard Manley Hopkins’s “The Windhover” “depicts 
the specific event of the Crucifixion, explicitly portrays the death of 
Christ, and then expounds the effect of this act concerning the redemption 
of man.” 


1408. Tobias, R. C. “The Years Work in Victorian Poetry: 1964,” 
pp. 119-135. 


1409. Pitts, Gordon. “Housman’s ‘Be Still, My Soul, ” pp. 137-138. In 
“Be Still, My Soul” Housman ironically echoes a popular 19th-century 
hymn beginning “Be still, my soul: the Lord is on thy side.” 


1410. Merritt, James D. “Disraeli as a Byronic Poet,” pp. 138-139. The 
song “He rose in beauty like the morn” in Disraeli’s novel Alroy (1833) 
is modelled on Byron’s “She walks in beauty, like the night.” l 


1411. Fass, I. Leonard. “Green as a Motif in Alfred Tennyson,” pp. 
139-141. Tennyson uses green or shades of green to represent the youth- 
ful land of memory, cool comfort or warm ease, nature, the sea, growing 
things, death, Camelot, and Avilon. 


1412. Scott, Kenneth W. “Blunt’s Sonnets and Another Poem to 
‘Skittles,’ ” pp. 141-143. The novel Skittles: The Biography of a Fascin- 
ating Woman (1864), attributed to Bracebridge Hemyng, was probably 
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inspired by Catherine Walters, a beautiful Victorian courtesan, as was 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt’s The Love Sonnets of Proteus. 


1413. Maxwell, J. C. “A Horatian Echo in Browning’s ‘Saul, ” p. 144. 
The echo of Horace, Odes. IV.vii.13, in Section XIV of “Saul” suggests 
that Browning may have had in mind the subject as well as the lines of 
this ode. 

—Elsie Β. Adams 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, ΥΠ1:2, March 1965. 


1414. Beer, Gillian. “Charles Kingsley and the Literary Image of the 
Countryside,” pp. 243-254. Kingsley solved better than has been recog- 
nized the problems of describing the hard life of the rural poor. His 
choice of an articulate observer and his skillful and honest contrasting of 
natural beauty with the lives of country laborers solve the major problems 
of the genre. τ 


1415. Olney, Clarke. “Caroline Norton to Lord Melbourne,” pp. 255- 
262. The intensity of the relationship between Caroline Norton, novelist 
and poetess, and Lord Melbourne is apparent from her letters to him. 


1416. “Controversy: Newman, Christina Rossetti, Wilde,” pp. 271-281. 
{Objections concerning previous contributions from J. Derek Holmes, 
Lona Mosk Packer, and Ernest J. Mehew with replies by Josef L. Altholz 
and Thomas J. Garbaty.] 


, VIII:4, June 1965. 


1417. Clarke, I. F. “The Battle of Dorking, 1871-1914,” pp. 309-328. 
Sir George Tomkyns Chesney's “Battle of Dorking,” “the first hot story 
in the first cold war of armaments and mass conscription,” was politically 
effective at the time and made popular his technique for influencing public 
opinion. 


1418. Mattheisen, Paul F. “‘Gosse’s Candid ‘Snapshots, ” pp. 329-354. 
Gosse did keep notes of his meetings with his friends, as was suspected 
at the time; those that survive are examples of skillful and interesting 
biographical portraiture. [Sketches by Gosse of Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Meredith, Browning, Locker, Doughty, J. Leicester Warren, R. H. Horne, 
and George Moore and anecdotes about Edward Fitzgerald and Arnold’s 
edition of Byron are included. } 


, IX:1, September 1965. 


1419, Welsh, Alexander. “The Allegory of Truth in English Fiction,” 
pp. 7-28. In English the word “truth” means both “the correspondence 
of words (or other signs) to facts” and loyalty between persons. English 
novelists from Scott to James combined this double meaning with the 
traditional association of truth with modesty and of falsehood with 
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illicit sexual satisfaction to form one of their’ central fictional patterns: 
“love and -truth” are made the all-sufficient virtues of the deserving 
heroine. The Heart of Mid-Lothian, The Old Curiosity Shop, David 
Copperfield, Pendennis, Vanity Fair, and The Eustace Diamonds are 
examples of the importance of this pattern; Heart of Darkness and The 
Golden Bowl use the pattern with a difference. 


1420. Schieder, R. M. “Loss and Gain? The Theme of Conversion in 
Late Victorian Fiction,” pp. 29-44. From about 1830 to the early years 
of the 20th century, “religion assumed a central role in fiction.” Mid- 
century religious novels were generally concerned with the central figure’s 
conversion to a particular religion or sect; in later Victorian fiction the 
movement is from an orthodox position to some substitute therefor. Loss 
of orthodox faith was traced in the later novels to science and historical 
and literary criticism; resulting in “damnation” or “salvation” through 
aestheticism, mysticism, or social action. 


1421. Paterson, John. “The Latest Gossip: Thomas Hardy and the 
Toucan Press Monographs,” pp.. 45-49. The Toucan Press’s 20 brief 
pamphlets giving “the reminiscences of Hardys surviving friends, 
acquaintances, and servants,” are at times trivial, but in the absence of 
other evidence about Hardy’s personal life (he destroyed as much as he 
could) they have their value. The picture that emerges from the pamph- - 
lets is of a man more difficult, selfish, and miserly than his biographers 

have indicated. 


, [X:Supplement, 1965. 
{Three essays originally delivered at the September 1964 meeting of 
the English Institute. } 


1422. Holland, Norman N. “Psychological Depths and ‘Dover Beach,’ ” 
pp. 4-28. Since “form is to content in literature, as, in life, defense is to 
impulse,” psychoanalysis can deal not only with the content of a poem 
but with its form. In “Dover Beach” Arnold offers a set of defenses 
against pain and despair including a carefully maintained division between 
appearance and reality and a love relationship. His treatment of the 
latter, which avoids a close examination of the relationship between the 
lovers (also a defense) and recreates a child’s sexless view of love, 
reflects the characteristic Victorian rejection of sexuality. 


1423. Schneewind, Jerome B. “Moral Problems and Moral Philosophy in 
the Victorian Period,” pp. 29-46. The Utilitarian-Intuitionist controversy 
occupied English moral philosophy from the 1780’s to the 1870's. 
Charlotte Yonge’s The Heir of Redclyffe reflects an Intuitionist’s moral 
assumptions; Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South explores the problems which 
await these assumptions; William Hale White presents “a world in which 
the Intuitionist view is beginning to be irrelevant’; George Eliot faces 
the conflict between the Intuitionist’s assumption of free will and a 
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1424. Wolff, Michael. “The Uses of Context: Aspects of the 1860’s,” 
pp. 47-63. Eliot in Felzx Holt, Carlyle in Shooting Niagara, and Arnold 
in Culture and Anarchy all expressed their fear of the egalitarian revolu- 
tion of the 1860’s and sought to substitute “some sort.of aristocratic 
authority which would revive the old hierarchic values of reverence, 
obedience, and perfection.” 

—Wendell V. Harris 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XIX:4, Autumn 1965. 


1425. Howarth, Herbert. “Yeats: The Variety of Greatness,” pp. 335- 
343. Yeats is a “great poet” in several senses. He is a great Irish poet, 
both in championing and in castigating his native land. He is a great love- 
poet, failing as a Myth-Maker, but succeeding as a Ballad-Maker. He is 
a great Poet’s Poet, a “technician intent on exploring and exercising the 
resources of his craft.” He is great as an influence on later poets. Finally, 
he has the greatness of a Great Man. 


1426. Seaman, John E. “The Blind Curtain and Hamlet’s Guilt,” pp. 
345-353. In contemporary readings, Ham. is often seen to reflect the 
concerns of our own age rather than Shakespeare’s. But one can neither 
exonerate Hamlet nor tnculpate his society and remain true to the action 
as Shakespeare presented it. Hamlet, essentially a rational man, seals his 
own doom in the killing of Polonius, an irrational act based on a false 
conclusion that the world is evil. In reaching self-knowledge, Hamlet 
belatedly comes to understand “that the world is not evil but, rather, that 
there is evil in the world and that he has betrayed himself to it.” 


1427. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. “The Paradox of James Gould Cozzens,” 
pp. 355-361. In Cozzens’s novels can be seen a “careful blend of tradi- 
tionalism and modernity.” As a traditionalist, Cozzens gives shape to 
themes of inequality—racial, social, economic, intellectual, and sexual. 
Moreover, his work embodies a concept of original sin. He believes, never- 
theless, in love and brotherhood as forces counteracting the inequalities 
and innate evils of life. 


1428. Eble, Kenneth. “Fie On’t, Ah Fie!” pp. 262-266. Tom Burnam’s 
“Shakespeare’s Text Revised for Today” (WHR, ΧΙΣ:2, 111-123) 
denies the relationship between literature and language. Annotation 
rather than revision is desirable in a text for reading. Some revision might 
be defensible in a text for the theater, but such revision will not “give 
Hamlet the currency of Peyton Place, nor should it.” 

—John S. Bullen 


WISCONSIN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, ARTS, AND LETTERS, 11. 
1962. 


1429. Sweetland, Harriet M. “The Significance of Thoreau’s Trip to the 
Upper Mississippi in 1861,” pp. 267-286. Thoreau’s account of his last 
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journey provides an important description of the culture and the natural 
history of the region around the Upper Mississippi. The journey was also 
of valuable influence for the career of his travelling-companion, Horace 
Mann. It was an occasion of final significance for Thoreau in the break- 
down of his own health that may have given the whole journey the over- 
tones of a traumatic experience. 


1430. Emerson, Donald. “Henry James on the Role of the Imagination in 
Criticism,” pp. 287-294. James’s conception of the role of the imagination 
in criticism changed with his opinion of the nature and responsibilities of 
critical activity. From 1865 through 1914 this problem became linked 
with his conception of the role of the imagination in all creative work. 
His criticism in the 70's was an important transition point in his move- 
ment away from the Fancy-Imagination aesthetic of Coleridge, and his 
revaluation of Sainte-Beuve became a barometer of the change in him. 


—John J. Healy 


WORLD THEATRE, XIV:1, January-February 1965. 


1431. Hainanx, René. “Foreword,” pp. 4-8. The purpose of this number 
is to seek a definition of the term “realism” as free as possible from 
“distortions, confusions and misapplications.” Many theater people avoid 
using the term at all. Others employ it only in coupling with a suitable 
epithet (“psychological realism,” “socialist realism”). A common denom- 
inator in all present definitions is that realism is not ilJusionism. At least 
two forms exist: factual static realism, representing impartial, unacting 
observation, and dynamic fighting realism, which seeks to realize poten- 
tialities in human circumstances through change and development. 


1432. Korzeniewski, Bohdan. “Realism?” pp. 9-16. The word realism 
has lost its original meaning. Methods of the older realism can no longer 
express the new reality, born of wars and hideous crimes. The realistic 
bourgeois theater was too long exploited by politicians toward the con- 
solidation of their goals. The new realism embraces “a multiplicity of 
individual aesthetics, each creative artist having his own.” It is not a set 
style, but an “attitude towards the world,” manifesting “the artist's interest 
in reality, proving, through the work of art, that the world is worth our 
attention.” 


1433. Kitchin, Laurence. “Realism in the English Mid Century Drama,” 
pp. 17-26. The new English realism, appearing since 1956 in the work of 
John Osborne, Arnold Wesker, Harold Pinter, John Arden, Joan Little- 
wood, and Shelagh Delaney, has varied roots: J. M. Synge; the Man- 
chester School founded by Miss A. E. F. Horniman; but especially such 
Continental influences as Ibsen and Gorki, brought to English attention by 
the Americans Eugene O'Neill and Arthur Miller. The new realists 
display an unprecedented mastery of dialect, experimentation in scenery, 
and a poignant awareness of the “balance of aspiration and fact” that 
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raises their work above mere ugliness. There have been great English 
literary examples from Chaucer through Dickens and, above all, Shake- 
speare. 


1424. “Theatre People Reply to Our Inquiry,” pp. 44-53. [John Arden, 
Pedro Asquini, Tankred Dorst, Ann Jellicoe, and Mikhail Tsarev reply 
to three questions: “1. Does your experience lead you to believe that the 
theatre of to-morrow is tending towards a new realism? 2. Do the 


subjects... and forms... differ from . . . the Realism . . . [of] the 
second half of the XIXth century? 3. Can you show . . . concrete 
examples . . . how this quest for a new Realism is made manifest?” ] 


1435. Miller, Arthur. “A Propos of After the Fall’ (interviewed by 
Oriana Fallaci), pp. 79, 81. The critics have “judged me,” not my play. 
“Every author’s work is autobiographical! His private life always has an 
influence on what he writes. ... I did not expect such a narrow-minded 
reaction, so cruelly and miserably mean.” I think this is my best play, 
technically considered. People resent me “because I remind them that... 
they never once stopped to wonder why they were alive. Well, I have 
stopped to wonder.” 


, XIV:2, March-April 1965. 


1436. Popkin, Henry. “Realism in the U.S.A.” pp. 119-126. “The 
battleground of realism is continually shifting” to some “area of reality” 
hitherto kept out of novels or plays. Eugene O'Neill's innovations in 
psychology, colloquial speech, and presentation of the lower orders were 
superseded by the more daring sexual plays of Tennessee Williams and 
William Inge. Now comes the work of Paddy Chayevsky, Jack Gelber, 
and Kenneth H. Brown-wringing drama from the most drearily monot- 
onous of characters. Other dramatists are exploring increased audience 
participation in the play and improvisation by the actors. 


1437. “Theatre People Reply to Our Inquiry,” pp. 127-154. [The 
questions introduced in XIV:1 are discussed by an additional 27 theater 
specialists from various nations. ] 

——John O. Waller 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY GAZETTE, ΧΙ:2, October 1965. “ 


1428, Kaiser, Leo M., and Donald E. Stanford. ‘The Latin Poems of 
‘Edward Taylor, ” pp. 75-81. “A careful examination of two Latin 
elegies in the Yale manuscript of the Poetical Works of Edward Taylor 
has revealed that these poems [printed here in the Latin text followed by 
a translation}, long thought to have been written by Taylor on the death 
of his friend President Charles Chauncy of Harvard, were actually com- 
posed by President Chauncy himself upon the death of John Davenport, 
one of the founding fathers of the New Haven colony.” 

——John S. Bullen 
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1439. Shivers, Alfred S. “The Romantic in Jack London: Far Away 
Places,” pp. 38-47. London’s Klondike stories are romantic in their 
primitivism. The noble savage is not the Indian or Eskimo but the 
Nordic superman or the half-wild super-dog. The Alaskan setting 
permitted London to display repeatedly the virility of man or beast in the 
struggle for survival. 


. 1:2, Spring 1964. 


1440. Nolan, Paul T. “Captain Jack Crawford,” pp. 41-47. After tour- 
ing with Buffalo Bill during 1876-77, John Wallace Crawford became 
an actor, lecturer, scout, miner, and poet in the Southwest. In 1898 he 
came to Alaska and the Yukon, “played freezout there for three years and 
quit loser.” He left, however, with a draft of a melodrama published in 
1908 as Captain Bob. In it Alaska is a “land of false promise,” a place 
where the honest miner is cheated though he overcomes the “frozen 
wilderness.” 


, 1:3, Fall 1964. 


1441. Jennings, Ann S. “London’s Code of the Northland,” pp. 43-48. 
In London’s Northland, the laws of nature permit the rise of only the 
strong, subdue civilized morality, and promote the lust of beasts and 
men. Cold reigns everywhere and is synonymous with death. 


, 1:1. Fall 1965. 


1442. Bucco, Martin. “Folk Poetry of Robert W. Service,” pp. 16-26. 
Service's narrative poetry has become legendary because the stories are 
themselves borrowed from myth or ritual and presented with “bold 
emotion, vivid images, dynamic meter, and fierce rhyme” appropriate to 
simple folk heroes. 

--Ο. W. Frost 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, XVII:1, December 1965. 


1445. Falkner, Murry. “The Day the Balloon Came Down” (reprinted 
from William Faulkner of Oxford, ed. by James W. Webb and A. Wigfall 
Green, 1965), pp. 46-49. [An account by the only surviving Faulkner 
(or Falkner) brother of the day in 1906 or 1907 when William, Murry, 
and John watched a balloon ascend from the town square, Oxford, 
Mississippi, scrambled through back lots to follow the course of the 
balloon, and met it in their backyard.] 

—J. B. Shipley 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXVII:3, November 1965. 


1444, Davies, Phillips G., and Rosemary R. Davies. “Hemingway's 
‘Fifty Grand’ and the Jack Britton-Mickey Walker Prize Fight,” pp. 251- 
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258. A comparison of names, time, place, and events proves that Ernest ΄ 
Hemingway's “Fifty Grand” is based upon an actual fight. The unsatis- 
factory ending of the story was caused by the author’s failure to fuse his 
imaginative insight and the actual events. 


1445. Darnell, Donald. “Uncas as Hero: The Ubi Sunt Formula in The 
Last of the Mohicans,” pp. 259-266. Choosing as his theme the tragic 
passing of a great race, James Fenimore Cooper structured The Last of the 
Mohicans by means of contrasting worlds—the social world of the white 
man and the mythic world of the Indian. In the character, actions, and ` 
significance of the hero of the novel, Uncas, Cooper fused the modes of 
myth, epic, and tragedy. | 


1446. Slater, Judith. “The Domestic Adventurer in Melville’s Tales,” 
pp. 267-279. Six of Herman Melville’s tales develop the ‘Ishmael 
theme” of his novels: the central characters recognize the ambiguous 
universe and attempt to develop the dual vision necessary to cope with it. 
The theme is developed in the tales in a domestic setting. The protag- 
onists of “The Lightning-Rod Man,” “I and My Chimney,” “Jimmy 
Rose,” “The Apple-Tree Table,” and “The Piazza’ are “domestic 
adventures” struggling for a mature vision. The characters of “Cock-a- 
Doodle-Doo!”’ exhibit the same theme negatively—by refusing to develop 
a mature view of life. 


1447. Rust, R. Dilworth. “The Unity of O'Neills S. 5. Glencairn,” pp. 
280-290. Eugene O’Neill’s four sea episodes, Moon of the Caribees, In 
the Zone, Bound East for Cardiff, and The Long Voyage Home, are 
linked by common setting and common characters—a group hero— 
characterized by repetitive actions. But it is in the common themes, 
supported by pervasive image clusters, that we recognize the unity of the 
S. S. Glencairn. The themes are irresponsibility, isolation, and defeat by 
confinement in a life of freedom. Contributing to the progressive clarity 
of these themes are “iterative image pairs”: drink and women, sound and 
silence, moonlight and darkness, and land and sea. 


1448. Kartiganer, Donald M. “Faulkner's Absalom, Absalom!: The 
Discovery of Values,” pp. 291-306. To understand William Faulkner's 
Absalom, Absalom! one must recognize Thomas Sutpen as representative 
of the dominant, aristocratic South, a repressive society driven by a will 
for order at all costs. Rejecting the individualism of his boyhood moun- 
tain environment, he pursues the respectability Southern society substitutes 
for morality, and develops a code of materialistic brutality. Only Charles 
Bon, an imaginative creation of Quentin and Shreve, demonstrates an 
alternative to the code of the established society. Humane, selfless, 
desirous of establishing real human relationships, Bon represents the rebel 
against society. Faulkner's point is that these values are possible only by 
means of the creative imagination; he poses the question of. whether these 
values ever exist in reality. 
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1449. Lemay, J. A. Leo. ‘“Franklin’s Suppressed ‘Busy-Body, ” pp. 307- 
311. Benjamin Franklin submitted a letter to be added to his ‘“‘Busy-Body 
No. 8,” printed in the American Weekly Mercury, March 27, 1729. This 
letter attacking the proprietary party on the issue of paper currency caused 
' the publisher to suppress the issue and print another, omitting the letter. 
The letter printed in the suppressed issue is Franklin’s first publication 
` on Pennsylvania politics. [Letter is printed here.} 


-. 1450. Golden, Samuel A. “Longfellow, Potgieter, and Pijnappel,” pp. 
312-315. Everhardus J. Potgieter established a periodical De Gids in 1837 
to advocate a Dutch literary renaissance; for many years he praised Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow as a proper model for Dutch poets, printing 
translations, reviews, and essays comparing native poets to Longfellow. 
Potgieter’s stress on Longfellow led an obscure poet, Jan Pijnappel, to 
create a fine Dutch translation of “The Village Blacksmith.” 


1451. Ross, Morton L. “Captain Truck and Captain Boomer,” p. 316. 
Herman Melville’s stress on Captain Boomer’s “mania for introduction” 
in Moby Dick, Chapter 100, is drawn from James Fenimore Cooper’s 
Captain Truck in Homeward Bound. 


1452. Parker, Hershel. “An Error in the Text of James’s The American,” 
pp. 316-318. Recent editors, in choosing to reprint the texts of the first 
American and English editions of Henry James’s The American, have 
perpetuated an error. Near the end of Chapter XI, some dialogue assigned 
to Newman obviously should be assigned to Valentin. 


1453. Avery, Laurence G. “The Conclusion of Night Over Taos,” pp. 
318-321. The Ms of Night Over Taos and a letter from Maxwell Ander- 
son to Harcourt Brace prove that in both the edition published by 
Samuel French (1932) and the edition published by Harcourt Brace 
(1940) the text is faulty in the final lines of the play. [Correct final 
lines are printed here. } 


1454. Weales, Gerald. “Tennessee Williams’s ‘Lost’ Play,” pp. 321-323. 
A one-act play, “At Liberty,” published in 1941, has not been republished 
or mentioned by Williams or his commentators since its publication. Its 
theme of entrapment is interesting because it becomes Williams’s theme 
in some of his major plays. 


1455. Broderick, John C., and others. “Articles on American Literature 
Appearing in Current Periodicals,” pp. 374-389. [A quarterly bibliog- 
raphy with some entries annotated. ] 

—William T. Lenehan 


AMERICAN NOTES AND QUERIES, Π:1, September 1963. 


1456. Childs, Barney. “Hemingway and the Leopard of Kilimanjaro,” p. 
[2]. The assumption that Hemingway's leopard is derived from Hans 
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Meyer's account in 1891 of finding an antelope “at 20,000 feet” is 
untenable; the British mountaineer, H. W. Tilman, who twice climbed 
Kilimanjaro, described in 1938, in phrasing interestingly close to Hem- 
ingway’s, a “Leopard Point” with desiccated carcass as part of the authentic 
folklore of the area. 


, 11:2, October 1963. 


1457. Dameron, J. Lasley. “Marlowe's ‘Ships of War,’” pp. [19]-20. 
Marlowe used military imagery to achieve effective allusion, and two 
instances, in The Jew of Malta and Doctor Faustus, strongly suggest his 
intention to allude to familiar facts about Spanish naval threats to 
Britain. 


1458. Beringause, A. F. “Melville and Chretien de Troyes,” pp. 20-21. 
Herman Melville in “The Tartarus of Maids” may have drawn upon the 
12th-century Chretien de Troyes’s Yvain. 


, 11:3, November 1963. 


1459. Cary, Richard. “Robinson on Dickens,” pp. 35-36. Edward 
Arlington Robinson’s lifelong admiration for Dickens’s work is further 
corroborated by excerpts from unpublished Robinson-to-Edith Brower 
letters (now in the Colby College Library). 


1460. Hoy, Peter C. “From Andre Gide to Edmund Gosse,” pp. 36-38. 
The version of the Gide letter to Gosse written on January 16, 1927, and 
published in L. F. Brugman’s Correspondence of Andre Gide and Edmund 
Gosse differs from a fuller text in Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 


1461. White, William. “A Bribe for Oscar Wilde,” pp. 38-39. A 
letter dated September 11, 1895, from “The Few American Friends” to 
the governor of Pentonville Prison, London, expressed concern over the 
effect prison life might have on Wilde’s literary genius and offered the 
prison official a bribe to connive at Wilde’s release. 


, 11:4, December 1963. 


1462. Manierre, William R. “Notes from Cotton Mather’s ‘Missing’ 
Diary of 1712,” pp. 51-52. The Panoplist, vols. 12-16, published between 
1816 and 1820 extracts from Cotton Mather’s Ms diaries for the years 
1712 and 1716. The 1716 diary was reprinted in an edition of the 
Mather diaries in 1911-12, but that for 1712 “dropped from sight” from 
the time of its initial appearance in the Panoplzst until 1919, and con- 
fusion resulted in 19th- and early 20th-century Mather scholarship. (To 
be continued) 


1463. Hathaway, Richard D. “The Waste Land’s Benediction,” pp. 53- 
54. Taking into account the basic symphonic structure of the poem, a 
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meaningful interpretation of the ending of The Waste Land ts that which 
places emphasis on the repetition of the onamatopoetic Thunder, on the 
repeated “shantih,” which suggests by sound the swish of falling rain, 
and on the whole poem as “a straining after religious experience 
glimpsed dimly, not yet fully achieved.” 


1464. Kranidas, Thomas. “‘Milton’s ‘Grand Master Ῥεεσε, ” pp. 54-55. 
Milton’s use of master peece in Of Education may be closer to meaning 
“master trick or plot” than “master rule,” as has been assumed. 


, 1:15, January 1964. 


1465. Test, George A. ‘Archers’ Feathers in Chaucer and Ascham,” pp. 
67-68. Champion archer Robert Elmer contradicts Roger Ascham’s 
derogatory opinion of peacock arrows, and Chaucer’s use of “pecok 
arwes” in the Yeoman’s gear proves again “that Chaucer's unerring eye 
for detail did not fail him.” 


1466. Manierre, William R. “Notes from Cotton Mathers ‘Missing’ 
Diary of 1712,” pp. 68-70. Material in the diary of 1712 provides clues 
to Samuel Sewall’s reference in his Diary to “Dr. Mather’s Circular 
Letter.” (To be continued) 


1467. Monteiro, George. “An Unpublished Matthew Arnold Letter,” 
p. 71. This brief letter to George Washburn Smalley, mentioning ‘lunch 
with Mr. Cyril Flower,” was probably written in 1887. 


, 11:6, February 1964. 


1468. Steadman, John M. “The ‘Quantum Mutatus’ Theme and the 
Fall,” p. 84. Instances of the Virgil-idolatry or adaptation of pagan 
poetry to Christian dogma can be found in Richard Burton’s The Anatomy 
of Melancholy, in Odoricus Valmarana, in William Hog, and, of course, 
in Milton. 


1469. Manierre, William R. “Notes from Cotton Mather’s ‘Missing’ 
Diary of 1712,” pp. 84-85. The Mather diary of 1712 offers tempting 
evidence that, contrary to the opinion of George Lyman Kittredge, Cotton 
Mather may have proposed his own membership in the Royal Society. 


, 11:7, March 1964. 


1470. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Some Reprinted Whittier Items,” pp. 99- 
100. Some Whittier poems and essays were given further circulation by 
being reprinted from the Democratic Review in the New York Weekly 
News by John L. O'Sullivan. Among the poems reprinted were his 
“Songs of Labor.” 


1471. Levin, Richard. “Α New Shakespearean Allusion in Middleton?” 
pp. 100-103. A new, more direct, and personal allusion to Shakespeare 
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is suggested in Thomas Middleton’s Mécro-cynicon (1599), a collection 
of satires. 


, 1:8, April 1964. 


1472. Hinton, Norman D. “More Puns in Chaucer,” pp. 115-116. 
Chaucer’s puns are perhaps even more important than previously 
suspected. [Pun explications and comments are given. } 


1473. Kaufman, Paul. “A ‘Revolutionary’ Edition of the Areopagitica,” 
pp. 116-118. Current bibliographies of Milton overlook the James Losh 
edition (1791) of Areopagitica, one of “ ‘revolutionary’ significance as 
a revival of Milton’s voice affecting both sides of the English Channel.” 


1474. Smith, Gerald. “ ‘Anatomize Regan,’ "” pp. 119-120. Lear's in- 
structions to anatomize Regan’ in Lear may not mean “dissect?” (as many 
modern editors assume), but rather “analyze.” 


, 11:9, May 1964. 


1475. Weinbrot, Howard D. “Parody as Imitation in the 18th Century,” 
pp. 131-134. The word parody as used in the 18th century denoted both 
“burlesque” and “serious satire.” 


1476. Day, Frank L. “Melville and Sherman March to the Sea,” pp. 
134-136. Evidence shows that Melville drew heavily upon The Story of 
the Great March for his poem ‘The March to the Sea” (1866). 


, 11:10, June 1964. 


1477. Hill, John S. “The Writing and Publication of the Novels of 
Frank Norris,” p. 151. There is no concise, accurate single listing of the 
dates of writing and publication of Nortis’s novels, although a summary 
of factual evidence of this kind is essential to anyone working in literary 
naturalism. [Article includes such list.] 


1478. Karrfalt, David H. “Anima in Hawthorne and Haggard,” pp. 
152-153. While not suggesting influence or source in either direction, a 
surprising number of parallels are evident between elements in “Rappac- 
cini’s Daughter” and H. Rider Haggard’s She. 


1479. Nicolet, William. “Another Note on Ε.Κ.’ pp. 153-154. It is 
possible that “E.K.” was Gabriel Harvey, whose Elizabethan Letter Book 
abounds with schemes in which he and Spenser could advance one 
another’s works. “E.K.” may well have been the inspiration of Harvey, 
a premise which could explain much of the flattery of Harvey and Spenser 
presented by the scholarly annotator “E.K.” 


LIY 
, Π1:1, September 1964. 


1480. Rowland, Beryl. “Alison Identified (“The Miller's Tale,” 3234),” 
pp. 2-4. Chaucer’s traditional attitude toward animals is revealed especially 
well in the comparison of Alison to a weasel, a seemingly simple figure 
which, upon closer analysis, is most complex and encompasses the 
animal’s appearance, character, and folklore. (To be continued) 


1481, William, Paul O. “An Unnoticed Emerson Lecture,” p. 5. Accord- 
ing to two newspaper accounts, Emerson gave a lecture on “Temperance,” 
April 24, 1878. 


1482. McCord, Howard. “Marianne Moore’s Chinese Tadpoles,” pp. 
5-6, The figure of the tadpole in certain of Miss Moore’s verse suggests, 
in part, that her thoughts were “on things Chinese.” 


1483. Hudson, Randolph (comp.). “Atlantic Monthly Authorship, 1857- 
1861,” pp. 6-7. During its first four years the Atlantic published all 
contributions anonymously. [Contributors for November and December 
1857 are identified.} (To be continued) 


1484. Maxwell, J. C. “Melville's Allusion to Pope,” p. 7. One of 
Melville’s “neatest veiled allusions” in Redburn appears in Ch. XXX. 


, 11:2, October 1964. 


1485. Patterson, Frank M. “The San Dominick's Anchor,” pp. 19-20. 
Captain Delano in Benito Cereno is momentarily a literary cousin of the 
Indians Twain reproved Cooper for: while the San Dominick drifts, the 
anchor is never dropped. 


1486. Rowland, Beryl. “Alison Identified ("The Miller's Tale,” 3234),” 
pp. 20-21. Alison’s habit and movements suggest strong affinities with 
the weasel of nature and of folklore tradition. (To be continued) 


1487. Cutts, John P. “Pericles and The Vision of Diana,” pp. 21-22. 
[Clarification of a point in Hoenigger’s edition of Per. for the New 
Arden (1963).} 


1488. Hudson, Randolph (comp.). “Atlantic Monthly Authorship, 1857- 
1861,” pp. 22-23. [Authors of articles in issues for January through June 
1858 are identified.} (To be continued) 


, 111:3, November 1964. 


1489. Cordasco, Francesco. “Quick’s Educational Reformers—American 
Editions,” pp. 35-36. One of the influential books on the history of 
education from the Renaissance to Quick’s own time (1831-1891) 
reveals that its author is himself one of the great “reformers.” 
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1490. Hudson, Randolph (comp.). ‘Atlantic Monthly Authorship, 1857- 
1861,” pp. 36-37. [Authors of articles in issues for July through Decem- 
ber 1858 are identified.] (To be continued) 


1491. Childs, James. “The First Draft of McTeague: 1893,” pp. 37-38. 
The year Frank Norris began writing McTeague has been in doubt, but 
it is conceivable he began the first writing during the winter vacation of 
his junior year at California. 


1492. Faber, M. D. “Kent's Age,” pp. 38-39. That Kent is older than 
the 48 years mentioned in Lear is quite probable. 


1493. Rowland, Beryl. “Alison Identified (“The Miller's Tale,” 3234),” 
p- 39. Popular superstition also supports Chaucer's identification of 
Alison with the weasel. 


, HI:4, December 1964. 


1494. Tennyson, G. B. “Carlyle’s Earliest German Translation,” pp. 
[51]-54. Evidence indicates that the translation appearing in the appendix 
of Thomas Carlyle’s Life of Friedrich Schiller (1825) may well have been 
completed nearly five years before, and it would appear to be Carlyle’s 
earliest German translation. 


1495. Mullany, Peter F. “Chaucer’s Miller and Pilates Voys,” pp. 54- 
55. Chaucers comparison of the Miller to Pilate in “The Miller's 
Prologue” not only illustrates his use of cycle material but also contains a 
comment on his profession drawn perhaps from the Legenda Aurea: 
the Miller-Pilate relationship may be seen as another of many details 
which Chaucer provides—his voice, his blasphemy, his profession all 
make the Miller a ““Pilate-like” figure. 


1496. Hudson, Randolph (comp.). “Atlantic Monthly Authorship, 
1857-1861,” pp. 56-57. [Authors and articles in issues for January 
through June 1859 are identified.} (‘To be continued) 

—Lionel D. Wyld 


ANGLIA, LXXXI:3/4, 1963. 


1497. Schopf, Alfred. “He Is Being Clever: die einfache und umschrie- 
bene Form in der pradikativen Formel,” pp. 267-297. The progressive 
form is of relatively recent date, being rare at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Since then, the usage has spread rapidly. Examples demon- 
strate that in the progressive form the predicate adjective always refers 
to human characteristics and behavior. The temporal nature of the 
characteristic is emphasized by this form. The implication of willfulness 
indicates behavior. (In German) 
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1498. Mitchell, Bruce. “Adjective Clauses in Old English Poetry,” pp. 
298-322. Rules laid down by grammarians with regard to adjective clauses 
in Old English poetry are not always borne out by the evidence. These 
rules deal with antecedents, agreement, use of the subjunctive in adjec- 
tive clauses, and limiting and descriptive relatives. 


1499. Bauer, Gero. “Uber Vorkommen und Gebrauch von AE. siz,” 
pp. 323-334. Because siz, reflexive and non-reflexive, regularly occurs 
alongside Ais with the same meaning, there is no syntactical differentia- 
tion between the two possessives. However, sin is most frequent in 
oetry. It is most common in early works, being of rare occurrence after 
the middle of the 8th century. (In German) 


1500. Cross, J. E. “Bundles for Burning—A Theme in Two of Aelfric’s 
Catholic Homilies—with Other Sources,” pp. 335-346. The homilies for 
the Third Sunday after Epiphany and the Twenty-First Sunday after 
Pentecost have the same theme, “bundles for burning,” and other points 
of contact. Detailed comparisons of the homilies establish Aelfric’s 
method of composition, his sources, and the use he makes of them. 


1501. Whitbread, L. “ ‘Wulfstan’ Homilies XXIX, XXX and Some 
Related Texts,” pp. 347-364. Internal evidence points to one author for 
both homilies, although the authorship cannot definitely be established. 
The same method applied to two homilies following in the Ms reveals 
the possibility of single authorship for them too. 


1502. McAlindon, T. “The Emergence of a Comic Type in Middle- 
English Narrative: The Devil and Giant as Buffoon,” pp. 365-371. The 
devil becomes a buffoon on the late medieval stage. He is also a buffoon 
in the religious legend and a giant in the romance. This treatment of the 
devil was a general development in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries 
and not necessarily the influence of the drama on the other forms. 


1503. Finlayson, John. “Formulaic Technique in Morte Arthure,” pp. 
372-393. The author of Morte Arthure used a formulaic technique of 
composition and his verse was intended for oral narration. The limiting 
nature of formulaic composition did not stifle individual creativity. 


1504. Habicht, Werner. “Die Nutrix-Szenen in Gismond of Salern und 
Tancred and Gismund,” pp. 394-411. The influence of Seneca on the 
English drama can be ‘ifferentiated in the two versions of the Gismund 
drama, the first dating from 1568, the second, in Robert Wilmot’s 
revision, from 1591., Differences in the treatment of the nurse scenes 
in the two dramas demonstrate a difference in the English dramatists’ 
imitation of Senecan models. (In German) 
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1505. Velz, John W. “Some Modern Views of Shakespeare’s Classicism,” 
pp. 412-428. The 20th century has moved toward a more inclusive 
definition of “classicism” and toward granting Shakespeare a larger 
awareness of the classical world. Recent scholarship has provided knowl- 
edge about Shakespeare’s sources and the legacy that came to the Eliza- 
bethans from Greece and Rome. 


1506. Steadman, John M. '' Ῥεηρειεία in Milton’s Epic Fable,” pp. 
429-452. Milton’s conception of “peripeteia’” was in line with that of 
his immediate predecessors and contemporaries. The commentaries on 
Aristotle’s Poetics by Castelvetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others influenced 
his interpretation and application of “change of fortune.” The later 
interpretation of Heinsius can be applied to Paradise Lost as well. 


, LXXXII:1, 1964. 


1507. Rosier, James L. “ ‘Instructions for Christians’: A Poem in Old 
English,” pp. 4-22. The text of 264 alliterative lines occurring at the end 
of Ms li. I. 33 in the University Library, Cambridge, deserves careful 
editing. [An edition is here presented, with commentary and notes. } 


1508. Donaghey, Brian S. “The Sources of King Alfred’s Translation of 
Boethius’s De Consolatione Philosophiae,” pp. 23-57. Evidence not pre- 
viously employed by scholars of OE literature gives a more precise view 
of the nature of the Latin commentary used by Alfred and his method 
of using it. Probably Alfred (through Asser) used an anonymous com- 
mentary to which Remigius was also indebted. Seeming errors, additions, 
and omissions may be due to the nature of the commentary and to 
Alfred’s awareness of the limitations of his audience. 


1509. Stemmler, Theo. “Interpretation des mittelenglischen Gedichtes 
God pat al pis Mybtes May,” pp. 58-75. The poet shows superior 
artistry in this close-knit poem of seven strophes. The last line is the same 
as the first and thus Omega points back to Alpha. Repeated rhymes and 
stanza linking add to the unity. Since the poem deals only with the 
deadly sin of pride and its atonement, humility, without mentioning them 
specifically, it is not merely didactic, but rather an artistically concetved 
unit. (In German) 


1510. Habicht, Werner. ‘Thaisa und der Wal: Eine Anmerkung zum 
Pericles,’ pp. 76-87. F. D. Hoeniger gives the Book of Jonah as one 
of the sources of Per. It is not, although its spirit is in harmony with 
Shakespeare’s poetic expression in Per. (In German) 


1511. Papajewski, Helmut. “Chimäre und Metapher: Ein Beitrag zum 
kritischen Problem von Phantasie und Rationalität in englischen Neo- 
klassizismus,” pp. 88-104. Chimera and metaphor, products of fantasy, 
were criticized as untruthful in the period of rationalism. Locke, Hobbes, 
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and Dryden find falsification of ideas in any form of figurative speech. 
Addison differentiates between similarities of ideas and similarities of 
words in the realm of metaphor. To reconcile metaphoric substitution 
with the demands of reason, Addison leans on the similarity of ideas 
and thus achieves some fusion of fantasy and reason. (In German) 


, LXXXII:2, 1964. 


1512. Scattergood, V. J. “The Authorship of “The Boke of Cupide,’” 
pp. 137-149. Evidence from the language and from his interest in litera- 
turé makes Sir John Clanvowe the probable author. If such is the case, 
the poem may be dated between 1386-91. The influence of Chaucer must 
have begun early in Clanvowe’s life. 


1513. Fabian, Bernhard. “Pope und die goldene Kette Homers,” pp. 
150-171. Pope, in his notes to the translation of The Iliad, explained 
how Homer could have been acquainted with the principles of gravity. 
Other 18th-century men likewise made Newton's discoveries the culmina- 
tion of the work of preceding scientists and philosophers, including the 
ancients. This fusion of the concepts held by antiquity with the themes 
of the Moderns helped bridge the gap created by the 17th-century quarrel 
of the Ancients and the Moderns. (In German) 


1514. Broich, Ulrich. “Fieldings Shamela und Pamela or, the Fair 
Impostor, zwei Parodien von Richardsons Pamela,” pp. 172-190. Field- 
ing’s Shamela is a parody, travesty, and satire of Pamela. The mock-epic, 
Pamela or, the Fair Impostor, is a re-working of Richardson in another 
genre rather than a real parody. These two works do not mark a transi- 
tion away from the bourgeois novel of Richardson, as parodies often do. 
It is the type of Richardson’s novel that triumphs. (In German) 

—Jean Lee Johnson 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS: A GUIDE TO BOOK SELECTION, No. 
300, August 1965. 


1515. Styan, J. L. “The Published Play After 1956. I,” pp. 521-525. 
Despite some worthy drama from established writers, recent British 
drama has been marked by “a concerted rebellion against conventional 
theatre which overnight brought back the drama in English as a subject 
of serious consideration.” John Osborne and Brendan Behan are the 
dramatists who have been most successful in fusing protest themes with 
new dramatic techniques. 


, No. 301, September 1965, 


1516. Styan, J. L. “The Published Play After 1956. II,” pp. 601-605, 
The new realism fostered by the English Stage Company at the Royal 
Court Theatre has been forwarded by playwrights like John Arden and 
John Whiting, and this influence has extended to television drama. The 
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other major development has been the influx from France of “the drama 
of the absurd,” which has influenced British playwrights N. F. Simpson 
and Harold Pinter. “Harold Pinter and John Arden are the two most 
exciting young playwrights on the contemporary British scene.” 


— No. 302, October 1965. 


1517. Richardson, Joanna. “Literary Autobiography,” pp. 681-686. [A 
listing, with brief evaluations, of British literary autobiographies since the 
middle 1950’s.} 

—William T. Lenehan 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS: WRITERS AND THEIR WORK, No. 154 
(1963). 


1518. Coggan, Donald, Archbishop of York. “The English Bible,” 43 
pp. Despite the diversity of genre, time of writing, and cultural influ- 
ences, a central theme unifies the 66 books of the Bible: “It is the story 
of God’s mighty acts, given through the history of a particular people, 
culminating in the coming, life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and the activity of His Spirit in His people.” A survey of the English 
editions of the Bible shows the powerful cultural influence the book has 
had. [Select bibliography included.] 


, No. 155 (1963). 


1519. Kermode, Frank. ‘Shakespeare: The Final Plays,” 60 pp. 
Although the differences among the last plays—Per., Cym., Wint., Temp., 
and Kznsmen—should not be forgotten, these plays do have things in 
common which differentiate them from the remainder of Shakespeare’s 
work. Although explanations by means of psychological and allegorical 
interpretation are currently popular, it is not unlikely that these plays 
were written because of popular taste, formed by the prose romances. The 
plots share the focus of the recognition, leading to unity of families, a 
characteristic of romance plots. [Select bibliography included. } 


, No. 156 (1963). 


1520. Stewart, J. I. M. “Thomas Love Peacock,” 36 pp. Peacock envi- 
sioned himself a romantic poet, but his meeting of Shelley awakened in 
him both admiration and satiric disdain for romanticism and its practi- 
tioners. His satiric conversation novels are a critique of romanticism, and 
yet in Maid Marian he created a romantic tale. This dual vision or division 
of attitude explains not only the unique quality of his fiction but also his 
success in the Memoirs of Shelley. {Select bibliography included.} 


, No. 157 (1963). 


1521. Spencer, T. J. B. “Shakespeare: The Roman Plays,” 56 pp. 
Scattered throughout his career, Shakespeare’s plays based on Roman 
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history show less homogeniety than any other group. Yet they do share 
certain elements. Roman history was one of the most common subjects 
for Elizabethan plays, and this fact not only brought Shakespeare to the 
subject but also allowed him “a subtle kind of long-range irony—an 
irony which depends on the fame of the story in subsequent poetry or 
drama.” However unlike in technique and theme, Tit., Caesar, Antony, 
and Cor. have in common a purpose to portray questions of political 
morality—the legitimate use of history according to Elizabethan theory. 
[Select bibliography included. ] 


, No. 158 (1963). 


1522. Pollard, Arthur. “English Sermons,” 60 pp. The sermon has been 
an important literary genre in England for three centuries not only 
because of the large numbers created but also because of the influence 
some of them exercised on listeners and readers. The sermons from the 
16th-century Hugh Latimer to the 19th-century H. P. Liddon contain both 
high literary quality and many basic assumptions necessary for the under- 
standing of the age. [Select bibliography included. ] 


, No. 159 (1963). 


1523. Brander, Laurence. "Thomas Hood,” 47 pp. Hood is primarily 
remembered today for the poems he wrote in the last two years of his life, 
the poems expressing the social conscience of England. Perhaps even 
more important than these poems is Hood's place as editor, contributor, 
and publisher of journals and annuals which both reflected and helped 
form the taste of the expanding middle-class reading public. Although 
his prose is no longer interesting, especially his novels, his humorous 
verse retains its force and wit. [Select bibliography included.} 


, No. 160 (1963). 


1524. St. John-Stevas, Norman. ‘Walter Bagehot, 42 pp. Bagehot, 
“banker, political thinker and commentator, critic and man of letters, was 
Victorian England’s most versatile genius.” Mixing wit, a balanced 
judgment, and an understanding of the mysterious side of man, Bagehot 
created permanently valuable essays on both politics and literature. 
Idiosyncratic and yet systematic in his literary judgments, he founded no 
critical school and yet remains important because still read. [Select 
bibliography included. ] 

—William T. Lenehan 


BURKE NEWSLETTER, VII:1, Fall 1965. 


1525. Robbins, Caroline. “Edmund Burke’s Rationale of Cabinet Gov- 
ernment,” pp. 457-465. Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents (1770) is not only a defense of party but also a strong 
argument in favor of the cabinet system, an institution that could provide 
effective government and solve the current difficulties. 
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1526. Fitzgerald, Jobn J. “The Logical Style of Burke’s Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontents,” pp. 465-478. The structure and style 
of Burke’s Thoughts reflect in part the personality of “an ardent but 
comparatively serene expositor of political wisdom.” The essay also 
reveals Burke's interest in philosophy, his political instinct, and his great 
emotional intensity. 

—Robert C. Steensma 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 23, Winter 1965. 


1527. Purdy, A. W. “Leonard Cohen: A Personal Look,” pp. 7-16. 
The first two books of Cohen’s poetry, although “absolutely conventional 
in metre and form,” were the work of “a master craftsman,” who writes 
love poems “which are probably the best ever written” in Canada. His 
novel, The Favourite Game (1963), reveals that Cohen is more than 
merely “promising” as a novelist despite its flaws. Flowers for Hitler, 
his latest volume of verse, is a sign that he is changing as a poet. His 
direction is not altogether clear, but he has “veered at a sharp angle from 
his previous work.” 


1528. Stephens, Donald. “Wind, Sun and Dust,” pp. 17-24. Sinclair 
Ross’s As For Me and My House, “perhaps the best Canadian novel ever 
written,” appeared 24 years ago. Since then, only Mordecai Richler and 
Hugh MacLennan have made comparable additions to “the store of 
better Canadian novels.” Ross captured in the novel an “essential part of 
the Canadian scene,” the small midwestern town in the 1930’s, with “an 
exact vividness, pure diction choice, observation that is accurate, and a 
rhythm that is controlled.” The characters are in general made subservient 
to the environment, but, even if shallow, they prove interesting on close 
examination. 


1529. Cameron, D. A. “The Enchanted Houses: Leacock’s Irony,” pp. 
21-42, The “overall vision” in Leacock’s Sunshine Sketches is ironic, 
even though it appears satiric and a large element of the book is indeed 
satire. In the best passages “‘basic questions about the nature of truth and 
the nature of man” appear. The stories demonstrate “the subjective way 
in which individuals are doomed to see the world.” This human isolation 
is counteracted by three responses in the book—“‘laughter, romantic love, 
and membership in a small community.” Leacock’s humor is not only a 
vehicle for the apprehension of “what it means to be human” but also 
a defense against “the pain it necessarily involves.” 


1530. Stevens, Peter. “The Old Futility of Art: Knister’s Poetry,” pp. 
45-52. Criticism of Raymond Knister’s verse emphasizes the ‘‘vividness 
of his portrayal of Ontario farm life and the imagist nature of many of 
his poems.” In his own critical commentary Knister indicates his concern 
with “accuracy of observation and spare lean expression.” Still, for 
Knister there is apparently a serious conflict between “the poet’s vision 
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and the inadequacy of language to express that vision.” Perhaps for this 
reason he gave up poetry long before his death and concentrated on short 
stories and novels. 


, No. 24, Spring 1965. 
[ The Literary History of Canada: Editorial Views,” pp. 10-22.] 


1531. Stephens, Donald. “Its Modest Success,” pp. 10-14. The Literary 
History of Canada [published this spring] “will prove an indispensable 
reference book to students of Canadian literature’ both in Canada and 
elsewhere. Earlier surveys were either apologetic or merely biographical 
and annotative. Desmond Pacey’s Creative Writing in Canada (1952, rev. 
1961) is “the best and most definitive work of criticism concerning the 
whole of Canadian writing” before this new work. The LHC is “often 
well written” and “shows some amazing perceptions.” It makes clear once 
and for all that “there is good writing in [Canada], not writing that has 
to be praised because of nationalism.” 


1532. Woodcock, George. `The Long Day's Task,” pp. 14-22. In and 
of itself the LHC “marks a stage in the development of Canadian studies,” 
Judgment of it is difficult since “there is much variety of approach and 
an equal variety of quality between the various chapters.” However, the 
work fails to produce “a really adequate critical as well as informational 
survey of modern Canadian literature” One of its virtues remains, 
nevertheless, that it “may well have a fecundating effect in Canadian 
literary studies in general.” 


1533. Tallman, Warren. “Poet in Progress: Notes on Frank Davey,” 
pp. 23-27. Davey is “one of the few obviously distinctive young Can- 
adian poets.” One source of his “distinction and promise” is the “excep- 
tionally high frequency of tangible perceptions.” Davey has been influ- 
enced by U.S. poets Robert Duncan and Robert Creeley. In his “meteor- 
etic, devil-may-care, even show-off” sense of things he is, however, 
temperamentally closer to Duncan than to Creeley. 


1534. Magee, William H. “Philip Child: A Re-Appraisal,” pp. 28-26. 
Child is probably the “most neglected of good Canadian authors” because 
he started publishing between the Wars, “when serious writers were not 
in demand in Canada.” He worked to make Canadian literature modern 
and cosmopolitan, and he did not align himself with any regional outlook 
or closely borrowed technique. His first and best novel is The Village 
of Souls (1933). God’s Sparrows (1937) contains “the most effective 
scenes of the First World War in Canadian fiction.” Two later novels 
won well-deserved Ryerson Awards. His collected poetry, Victorian House 
and Other Poems (1951), received critical praise. Although the ‘“ambi- 
tious themes and large scope” seem to defeat him, he has “an extra- 
ordinary grasp of the types and techniques of modern fiction.” 

—John Patton 
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CITHARA, V:1, November 1965. 


1535. Boo, Sister Mary Richard. “Jo’s Journey Toward the Light in 
Bleak House,” pp. 15-22. Jo, the nearly subhuman crossing sweeper, 
compelled always to “move on,” is a touchstone revealing the social 
irresponsibility of the law, the falsity of the evangelicals, and the approach 
to adequacy of the humanitarianism that provides some lasting promise of 
the “light” that has flickered symbolically on his path. 


1536. Janoff, Ronald W. “Eliot and Horace—Aspects of the Intrinsic 
Classicist,” pp. 31-44. T. S. Eliots essential classicism resembles 
Horace’s, as analysis of the “Ode to Pyrrha” and “The Burial of the 
Dead” illustrates, in their conscious art, allusiveness and control, and 
avoidance of direct statement. In the “intolerable wrestle with words” 
both triumphed with precision and subtlety. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, LX:1, January 1965. 


1537. Walker, Denis, Henry, and B. “The Futility of Action: A Study 
of Seneca’s Hercules Furens,” pp. 11-22. Conventional analysis of the 
play, including T. S. Eliot’s, finds it a poor exercise on the Herculean 
Hero theme. The core scene describing Hell points to Seneca’s real 
intention of showing “death’s immutable power and the helplessness of 


men. 


, LX:2, April 1965. 


1538. Benjamin, Edwin B. “Bacon and Tacitus,” pp. 102-109. The 
late 16th-century vogue of Tacitus viewed him as archpolitician and perfect 
historian. Bacon’s indebtedness is more than stylistic; analytical method 
and interest in process of change recommend Tacitus even if seen 
through Machiavelli. 

——Mother Mary Anthony 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXVII:1, October 1965. 


1539. White, Helen C. “Criticism in Context,” pp. 17-23. The New 
Critics have well demonstrated the value of close scrutiny of a literary 
work per se, but there must be an equal stress on “the need of knowing 
the historical and aesthetic contexts so that one’s judgements will not be 
merely subjective, but will have greater depth and validity.” 


1540. Rothwell, Kenneth S. “Grammar, History, and Criticism,” pp. 27- 
32. There is an analogy between the development of language and the 
development of plot. The literature of the highly inflected stages of a 
language has a “formulaic” or “syntheitic’’ mode of plotting; the analytic 
stage of English is paralleled in narrative technique by a seeking “for a 
naturalist, or analytical, manner, congenial to the printed page.” The 
“strange tendencies to revert to a polysynthetic state (combining word 
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elements into a single word . . .)” find parallels in “the grunts of the 
Theatre of the Absurd” and in the “shattered narrative of The Waste 
Land.” A literary text also tends “to operate as a vehicle of statement on 
philosophical, historical, and inflectional levels,” and “there is inevitable 
interplay” between notional and historical levels. 


1541. Heilman, Robert B. “History and Criticism[:} Psychological and 
Pedagogical Notes,” pp. 32-38. The New Critics revolted against the 
absolutist historical approach, which “seemed increasingly caught up in 
the minute and peripheral, committed, not to knowledge of literature, 
but to knowledge about literature.” The organic approach “may in part 
have been strategic: using shock to focus attention on the dynamics of 
the work as thing-in-itself.” Ironically, the revolters have earned the 
attacks upon themselves with their “unqualified autonomist position,” 
their “howmanship’’—piling “subtlety upon subtlety in spectacular vittu- 
osity of analysis,” and their “aesthetical and evangelical fallacies practiced 
by converts more enthusiastic than apt.” But the historians have survived 
and are now espying their real role: “puncturing of complacent truisms 
by revealing, in the conduct of our forebears, truths less subject to super- 
cilious dismissal.” 


1542, David, Alfred. “Criticism and the Old Man in Chaucer’s ‘Par- 
doner’s Tale, ” pp. 39-44. The identity of the old man (VI. 721-731) 
has evoked many symbolic interpretations: he is Death personified, he is 
the Wandering Jew, he “corresponds to the old man St. Paul speaks of . . . 
as a symbol of the flesh or that part of human nature that must die before 
the spirit may be reborn through the agency of the new man (or the 
young man) who is Christ.” But such isolated symbolic equations over- 
look the larger symbolic patterning: the old man and the young men 
symbolize ambivalent sides of the Pardoner himself-—his outward joy 
for the tavern life and a secret deathwish caused by “the joylessness of 
the life he professes to relish so much.” 


1543. Zimansky, Curt A. “Gulliver, Yahoos, and Critics,” pp. 45-49. 
Recent historical critical approaches to the fourth book of (πένες 
Travels reinforce the “dominating satiric formula,” which can be espied 
by use of “internal critical analysis’: “Swift's readers believed that man 
is distinguished from animals by his gift of reason, and is no better than 
a beast unless he uses that reason.” R. S. Crane has shown that a school- 
boy in Swift's age “in the so-called Tree of Porphyry . . . was taught to 
differentiate substance down to the distinction between animal rationale 
and animal irrationale. The former . . . is man only; for the latter the 
invariable illustration in logic texts is eguas.” Thus “Swift's device in 
Book IV was to switch the positions of man and horse on the Tree of 
Porphyry.” The history of ideas approach should “give further eluci- 
dation” to Book IV. 
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1544, Halverson, John. “Patristic Exegesis: A Medieval Tom Sawyer,” 
pp. 50-55. “There is no a priori reason to draw an arbitrary historical 
line beyond” which techniques of scriptural exegesis “to works of 
literature [do] not apply.” Each detail in the account of Tom’s psycho- 
machy in chapter eight of the novel points to the tropological lesson “that 
as Christ escaped the bondage to this world, cupiditas, by a motion of 
the soul toward God, so to each Christian who rejects concupiscentia, 
cupiditas, and duritia desperationis, the way to salvation is open.” [This 
article is an exercise in parody. } 


1345, Harkness, Bruce. “The Secret of “The Secret Sharer’ Bared,” pp. 
55-61. Images and diction of this story make “explicit the homosexual 
nature of the relationship between Leggatt and the Captain” Arche- 
typically, the story is a restatement of the Apollo-Hyacinth myth. [The 
article is an exercise in parody. | 


, AX VII:3, December 1965. 


1546. Connolly, Thomas E. “Joyce’s “The Sisters’: A Pennyworth of 
Snuff,” pp. 189-195. Critical interpretations centering around Father 
Flynn's alleged simony and his breaking the chalice during mass are 
“fanciful, contradictory, and frantic,” without any real evidence. There are 
three differing viewpoints about Father Flynn’s priestly lapse: (1) the 
public view (Old Cotter’s); (2) the apologetic and, at times, intentionally 
untruthful view of the priest’s sisters; and (3) the view of the boy. The 
boy’s uttering gnomon and stmony merely evidences his interest in words 
and his only vague comprehension of them. His other long term, 
paralysis, does have symbolic overtones: "The hulk of Father Flynn 
spiritually and physically paralyzes the society which he dominates,” and 
which continues to pay him respect, if only that of “pious clichés uttered 
by ignorant old women and vaguely felt by one small boy.” 


1547. Niemeyer, Carl. `` ‘Grace’ and Joyce’s Method of Parody,” pp. 
196-201. Joyce makes numerous correspondences between “Grace” and 
Dante’s Commedia in order to parody Mr. Kernan and his friends, includ- 
ing Father Purdon, “a type of the unjust steward.” The Commedia's 
climax, with God's revelation to Dante after the poet’s arduous search for 
grace, contrasts with the Irishmen’s utter failure in their quest for grace 
and their unawareness of their failure. Tom Kernan’s fall down the 
stairs into a privy “refers to the Malebolge of the Eighth Circle of the 
Inferno.” Kernan, like Alessio Interminei, is guilty of numerous examples 
of flattery, as are all of his companions. Their Paradiso becomes the 
place of Kernan’s retreat, the church in Gardiner Street, in which their 
sitting in a quincunx ironically contrasts with Dante’s arranging the 
warriors for Christ into the shape of a cross. 


1548. Kleine, Don W. “An Eden for Insiders: Katherine Mansfield’s 
New Zealand,” pp. 201-209. Since Dickens, Miss Mansfield is the writer 
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in English who can best “appropriate and project with behavioristic 
exactitude childhood’s inner flavor and psychic pitch, yet reveal its sub- 
stantial humanity and profound basis in our own enterprises.” In the 
short stories based on her New Zealand childhood, she deftly explores the 
essential instinctuality of childhood, captures its “guileless exuberance,” 
and emphasizes the “disparity of generations’ and the child’s concept of 
time as the “eternal present.” 


1549. Hagopian, John V. “Eternal Moments in the Short Fiction of 
E. M. Forster,” pp. 209-215. In both of his two neglected masterpieces 
of short fiction, “The Road from Colonus” and “The Eternal Moment,” 
Forster presents the irreconcilable chasm between English and Mediter- 
ranean cultures, the ultimate value of “the subjective quality of time,” 
and ironically and ambiguously motivated characters. “The Eternal 
Moment” subtly exploits scenic symbolism, with the fresco at the Hotel 
Biscione assuming the greatest importance. Contrary to Forster’s pre- 
dictable philosophy in his novels that the essential human virtues are 
“tolerance, good temper, and sympathy” (in “What I Believe’), the 
protagonists in these stories suffer a “pathetic defeat” when they strive 
for these attributes. 


1550. Cooperman, Stanley. “Hemingway and Old Age: Santiago as 
Priest of Time,” pp. 215-220, Ernest Hemingway feared old age, for his 
“code” embodied “the virtues of the young.” In Across the River and 
Into the Trees Hemingway (and Robert Cantwell of the novel) saw old 
age as “simply a matter of holding on to youthful appetites and youthful 
abilities as long as one could.” In The Old Man and the Sea Hemingway 
attempts to cope with his realization of his loss of youth by erecting a 
transcendent ideal in the character Santiago, “an aged champion for 
whom power of will has replaced the power of flesh, and the wisdom of 
true pride and humility has replaced the arrogance of either simple 
pessimism or romantic self-sacrifice.” 


1551. Alexis, Gerhard T. “Farrell Since Our Days of Anger,” pp. 221- 
226. Hindsight shows the admirers of the Stads Lonigan trilogy when 
it first appeared that they thought highly of the book for the wrong 
reason: its forthright denunciation of “the ills and inequities of our 
society.” Those same admirers now find that the novel can be justified on 
structural and characterological grounds. In works since this trilogy 
Farrell has been unable to maintain the objectivity toward his protagonists 
that he did toward Studs. In Studs, Farrell seemingly presents Studs in 
a developmental framework but in reality prefigures his defeat and death 
in the opening scene of the trilogy. Almost every scene in the last book 
returns contrapuntally to the first book. 


1552. McCall, Raymond G. “Anthony Powell’s Gallery,” pp. 227-232. 
Nicholas Jenkins, the narrator of The Music of Time, “uses the fine arts, 
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painting in particular, as a means of characterization, as an index to 
changes in manners, and as a means of rendering the ritual dance of life.” 
The character Sir Magnus Donners illustrates Powell’s belief that “those 
who successfully pursue power have temperaments inimical to the arts.” 
Although Jenkins perceives an artist's patterning in people and events, 
he also sees that from a close-up view the patterning has many incon- 
gruities. 


1553. Duncan, Kirby L. “William Golding and Vardis Fisher: A Study 
in Parallels and Extensions,” pp. 232-235. The physical descriptions and 
the basic plot of Golding’s The Inheritors (1955) remarkably parallel 
Fisher's Darkness and the Deep (1943). Yet the novels present distinctly 
different moral viewpoints. In Fisher, the Neanderthals are united by 
fear, but in Golding Lok’s people are united by a genuine mutuality. But 
the fundamental difference between the two novelists is that in Fisher 
evolution leads to “the birth of moral awareness” but in Golding to a 
loss “of any concept of humanity or morality.” 


1554. Dowell, Bob. “The Moment of Grace in the Fiction of Flannery 
O'Connor,” pp. 235-239. Throughout her short stories and novels, Miss 
O’Connor places her protagonists in a definite theological framework. 
They flaunt belief and arrive at a trust in prideful self-sufficiency. They 
inevitably experience what the author calls their “moments of grace,” 
that is, a recognition of evil’s reality, of their propinquity toward evil, 
and of the possibility of a relationship with and a dependence upon 
Christ. Miss O’Connor uses grotesqueness and comedy as a ploy to 
interest contemporary readers in her serious theological intentions. 


1555. McCann, Charles J. “Lord Jim Vs. The Darkness: The Saving 
Power of Human Involvement,” pp. 240-243. Conrad’s view of man in 
Lord Jim is not as pessimistic as most critics think. That “a basis for hope 
exists” is shown in Marlowe's perceiving “an apparent growth in Jim's 
human involvement” in the background of pervasive symbolic darkness. 


1556. Lehan, Richard. “Faulkner’s Poetic Prose: Style and Meaning in 
The Bear,” pp. 243-247. Faulkner shows interrelations of character 
through descriptive detail. Lion and Boon are described as objects: they 
both become tools of men, and thus in becoming tamed by society, turn 
against and destroy their origins in nature. Sam Fathers and the bear are 
both described as being part of lara uncorrupted nature; their deaths 
result from the exploitation of this nature. The prelapsarian Edenic 
nature of which the bear and Sam Fathers are a part is subverted by 
Carothers McCaslin’s sin of practicing slavery and “then entering into a 
miscegenous and then incestuous ο... with his slaves.” Ike 
assumes a Christ-like role and attempts to “redeem the sins of Carothers 
McCaslin.” 
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1557. Glazier, Lyle. “The Glass Family Saga: Argument and Epiphany,” 
pp. 248-251. The pattern of J. D. Salinger’s saga of the Glass family is 
now clear. Seymour is a catalyst who changes others but does not, “being 
pure metal,” himself undergo change. He teaches Buddy, Zooey, and 
Franny to be realists, naturalists, and humanists. Seymour’s acceptance 
of his own high standards is so complete that he cannot survive. The 
other characters compromise somewhat to have a philosophy that they 
can live by. 

—Elton F. Henley 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, XIV:1, Summer 1965. 


1558. Littlejohn, David. “The Permanence of Durrell,” pp. 63-71. The 
possible permanence of the Alexandria Quartet is uncertain. Lawrence 
Durrell’s imagination is awesomely creative. Like Dickens he can achieve 
a stunning surrealism of scene; also like Dickens his major characters 
pale beside his numerous minor ones, such as Scobie and Narouz. He is 
the best metaphoric prose writer of our time, creating a fantasy world of 
pure imagination. Equally effective is his humor that so often saves him 
from excess. Yet one still wonders if the Quartet may be only experience 
for experience’s sake, saying nothing. 

—Robert J. Ward 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, VIII:2, Summer 1965. 


1559. Illo, John. “Tve Been Reading: The Misreading of Milton,” pp. 
38-42. Because of the liberal tradition, three centuries have misinter- 
preted Areopagitica, It is a revolutionary tract, advocating conditional 
freedom of expression for the elect (the revolutionary Protestant parties) 
and denying all freedom of expression to their opponents. 

—Martha Seabrook 


COMMENT, VI:3, May 1965. 


1560. Sturm, T. “Johnson’s Selected Poems,” pp. 44-48. Although 
Louis Johnson’s poems deal with an important subject—the “Welfare 
State values” of suburban New Zealand—he fails because of inarticulate- 
ness, excessive artificiality, and illogical figures of speech. He is at his 
best in writing of sex, but “difficulties arise” in.that Johnson seems to 
feel that sex is an answer to social problems. 


, VI:4, August 1965. 


1561. Day, Paul. “Mulgan’s Man Alone,” pp. 15-22. John Mulgan’s 
novel was originally written as a novella reacting against his father’s 
conventional travel-poster view of New Zealand; the last 20,000 words 
were added later at the publisher’s insistence. The original portion (Part 
I), which Mulgan intended to call Talking of War, expands the theme 
of Mulgan’s poem “Old Wars” (1935), that New Zealand, a harsh land, 
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develops harsh qualities in its inhabitants. The ‘war’ is that of the 
characters against the land; there is beauty only in their comradeship and 
in the glimpse of Maori life which, however, the characters cannot 
appreciate. The novel also contrasts the practice of brotherhood with its 
hypocritical pretense. In the end the land defeats most of the characters, 
because of “high interest rates and low prices for primary products.” 


1562. Ranald, Margaret Loftus. “Death of a Salesman: Fifteen Years 
After,” pp. 28-35. Arthur Miller’s play is pathetic, not tragic; it is, in 
the 18th-century sense, ‘“bougeois tragedy.” Willy Loman is too weak for 
a tragic hero, and the forces he faces are too ill-defined. “Is the capital- 
istic system . . . to blame for Willy’s fall?” If so, the sympathetic por- 
trayal of Charley, the successful capitalist, is an artistic inconsistency. The 
play is also full of cliché characters, and the symbolism is clumsily 
handled. Moreover, the dialogue is an unsuccessful fusion of the realistic 
and symbolic. The great tragedy of the 20th century has yet to be written. 

—S. J. Sackett 


COMMENTARY, XXX1X:2, February 1965. 


1563. Dennison, George. “The Demagogy of Le Roi Jones,” pp. 67-70. 
Two works by Negro playwright Le Roi Jones, The Toilet and The Slave, 
suggest that his approach to the problem of civil rights is a demagogic 
one, offering no real solutions and permitting no true emotional reaction. 


, XXXIX:4, April 1965. 


1564. Phillips, William. “The New Immoralists” (rev.-art., Jean Genet, 
The Thief's Journal; William Burroughs, Nova Express), pp. 66-69. The 
prevalence in modern fiction of avant-garde homosexuality, clearly an 
extreme statement of change, may well give rise to a reaction in the form 
of modernized gentility. 


, ΚΧΧΙ͂Χ:6, June 1965. 


1565. Cunliffe, Marcus. ‘* ‘What Was the Matter with Henry Adams?’ ” 
(rev.-art., Ernest Samuels, The Young Henry Adams; Henry Adams: 
The Middle Years; Henry Adams: The Major Phase), pp. 66-71. 
Samuels’s biography reveals Adams as a man possessed of undeniable 
flaws, yet one worthy of recognition as a historian and a stylist. Though 
Adams viewed American life as a thoroughgoing patrician, he did his 
best to isolate the flaws of this life. Though his best was inadequate, 
his effort deserves honor. 


, XL:5, November 1965. 


1566. Coffey, Warren. “Flannery O'Connor” (rev.-art., Flannery O’Con- 
nor, Everything That Rises Must Converge), pp. 93-99. Despite the 
quality of Miss O'Connor's novels, her greatest strength lies in her short 
stories, which reveal the Joycean “epiphany’’ at its finest. The sources 
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of her comedy and insights lie in Nathanael West and Ring Lardner as 
well as in her Catholicism. 
—-Fred Erisman 


COMMONWEAL, LXXXTII:3, October 22, 1965. 


1567. Lodge, David. “Anglo-American Attitudes,” pp. 84-87. The 
vernacular monologue is virtually the only literary form in which decorum, 
or the adjustment of the novelist’s style to his subject, is preserved. There- 
fore, the American writer, unlike the British, is “obliged to make up his 
own rules as he goes along.” Literary decorum is associated with social 
decorum, which explains in part why the British novelists find and 
sustain an appropriate tone in their novels. Today, however, there is 
also in contemporary novels a “decorum of indecorum, a bursting of the 
molds of obsolete conventions” in fiction. 


1568. Pryce-Jones, Alan. “The Reality of Real People,” pp. 88-93. 
There is no sharp distinction between fiction and other types of literature. 
“In a sense, War and Peace is far ‘truer’ than any biography. . . . This 
is, I think, why the art of biography has been changing since the start of 
this century in the direction of placing its heroes, warts and all, in a 
dramatic light.” 


1569. Reck, Michael. “Reading the Cantos,” pp. 93-95. Ezra Pound’s 
Cantos is difficult reading. However, if they are first read aloud the 
reader may enjoy Pound’s fugal music. Subsequent readings and critical 
aids will help clarify obscure points in the poems. 

—Bernard Farragher 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, VII:1, Spring 1965. 


1570. Jones, A. R. “Necessity and Freedom: The Poetry of Robert 
Lowell, Sylvia Plath and Anne Sexton,” pp. 11-30. The work of Lowell, 
Miss Plath, and Miss Sexton suggests the vitality of much of modern 
American poetry and the corresponding “‘safeness” of most contemporary 
English poetry. 


1571. Holloway, John. “The Critical Theory of Yvor Winters,” pp. 54- 
68. Although Winters’s critical theories are enjoying a vogue in Britain, 
certain of his views are not wholly satisfactory; he tends frequently to 
make indefensible generalizations about the nature of poetry. Despite 
these weaknesses, however, much of his work is entirely admirable. 


1572. Hoggart, Richard. “George Orwell and The Road to Wigan 
Pier,” pp. 72-85. As Orwell’s first directly political book——and his most 
widely criticized one—, The Road to Wigan Pier is easy to discount; 
it is in spots badly written and clearly reveals the contradictions of his 
thinking. It is also, however, impressive in parts and generally unfor- 
gettable. It has validity even today. 
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, VII:2, Summer 1965. 


1573. Nuttall, A. D. “The Argument About Shakespeare’s Characters,” 
pp. 107-120. Shakespearean critics who refuse to consider the characters 
as real people are overlooking a facet of criticism that can add great 
dimensions to the plays. This school of thought (given direction in 
1933 by L. C. Knights) can, however, provide certain valuable insights. 


1574. Brooke, Nicholas. “Reflecting Gems and Dead Bones: Tragedy 
versus History in Richard Ill,” pp. 123-134. The removal of moral- 
history from R. III has made its decline from tragedy to melodrama 
inevitable. Similarly, emphasis on its moral-history detracts from Richard's 
importance. These aspects, therefore, must be balanced; in their contrast 
is a valuable structural device giving the play stature as tragedy. 


1575. Tanner, Tony. “Reason and the Grotesque: Popes Dunciad,” 
pp. 145-160. The contrast between the brilliant clarity of Pope’s art and 
the mad opacity of his materials makes The Dunciad “one of the great 
grotesque works of art in our literature.” 


1576. Fish, Stanley. “The Harassed Reader in Paradise Lost,’ pp. 162- 
182. By recreating the Fall in the mind of the reader, Milton educates 
him “to become the Christian hero who is, after all, the only fit reader.” 
All of Milton’s genius is directed toward educating the reader and 
identifying his hero. 


1577. Josipovici, G. D. “Fiction and Game in The Canterbury Tales,” 
pp. 185-197. Chaucer's presentation of the Canterbury Tales as a game 
played by the pilgrims allows him to present moral issues in the informal 
style of ironic satire. 


, VII:3, Autumn 1965, 


1578. Tanner, Tony. “The Fearful Self: Henry James’s The Portrait 
of a Lady,” pp. 205-219. Isabel Archers dominant feeling, fear, controls 
the movement of her character from an uncommitted, undefined self to 
one in which the erring self becomes the socially withdrawn artist. This 


transition delineates “the birth of a conscience out of the spoiling of a 
life.” 


1579. Brown, John Russell. “Dialogue in Pinter and Others,” pp. 225- 
243. Harold Pinter’s originality as a playwright appears most clearly in 
his use of dialogue. Through its banality and triviality, this dialogue 
sensitizes the audience to the inevitable quality of situations and character 
that develop in the play. In doing so, it sets Pinter apart from those of 
his contemporaries—e.g., John Osborne, Arnold Wesker, Robert Bolt— 
who rely more on action than on dialogue. 
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1580. Stallworthy, Jon. “W. B. Yeats and the Dynastic Theme,” pp. 
247-265. Yeats’s use of the dynastic theme—a concern with the ties of 
blood—in Responsibilities (1914) and later works marks the first 
application of this theme subjectively. The precedent thus established, 
aided by World Wars I and II, has enabled such poets as Rupert Brooke, 
Robert Lowell, and Anne Sexton to express “the rootlessness of modern 
man.” 


1581. Bradbury, Malcolm. “Saul Bellows Herzog,” pp. 269-278. 
Although similar in theme to William Burroughs’s Naked Lunch (both 
deal with the sickness underlying modern society), Herzog opposes it by 
recognizing and celebrating humanity, life, and being. It stands as one 
of Bellow’s most ambitious novels, as well as a full presentation of 
modern experience. 


1582. Fish, Stanley. “Further Thoughts on Milton’s Christian Reader,” 
pp. 279-284. Paradise Lost was written not for the atheist, but for the 
“average” Christian. By supplying the reader with a sense of sin and self 
doubt, it helps to rejuvenate his faith. 

—Fred Erisman 


CRITICISM, 1:4, Fall 1959, 


1583. Mayoux, Jean-Jacques. “At the Sources of Symbolism,” pp. 279- 
297. Symbolist literature displays an emotional inheritance from Roman- 
ticism, but part of its intellectual source lies in the English 18th century: 
in the principle of the English phenomenalists of the subjective and 
relative rule of the individual. Diderot’s view of individual organization 
came from Tristram Shandy. Coleridge, however, gave symbolism means 
for achieving artistic unity; his aesthetic, again, possessed the recom- 
mendation of having “started from the very midst of materialist empir- 
icism. 


1584, Altenbernd, Lynn. “Huck Finn, Emancipator,” pp. 298-307. 
Twain’s novel demonstrates that “the Negro can finally be freed only by 
the love of his captors.” This view makes accountable the plot’s inept 
resolution, and it establishes a thematic unity in the whole book. Huck’s 
forthright approach to life permitted Twain's ridicule of 19th-century 
sentimentality; but out of Huck’s character, too, came “a gradual revelation 
of the Negro’s humanity” through Huck’s moral growth and Jim’s 
“elevation to full humanity” in Huck’s eyes. 


1585. MacLaine, Allan H. ‘‘Burns’s Use of Parody in “Tam O'Shanter, ” 
pp. 308-316. There are inevitable changes of style in Burns’s poem; these 
shifts are unobtrusive, yet they produce our pleasure: we suddenly enjoy 
exaggerated epic verse (conventional epic “as-so’”’ structure is replaced 
by `as-as-as-so”; we enjoy his contrived English poetic diction, his mock 
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didacticism. Burns's stylistic shifts in “Tam O'Shanter” themselves 
produce the ironic atmosphere of the poem. 


1586. Gleckner, Robert F. “Time in Wuthering Heights,” pp. 328-338. 
Emily Bronté’s novel displays two narrative threads, past and present, 
and these she sustains on all the levels of her expression. In the structure 
of the book itself, therefore, we witness the author's “‘time-obsessed mind 
grappling with the past and present.” The book stands, then, as a record 
of the experience of the pressure of the past upon the present. 


1587. Glicksberg, Charles I. “Graham Greene: Catholicism in Fiction,” 
pp. 339-353. Both Greene’s construction of characters and his critical 
pronouncements are informed by the shape his religious values give to his 
obsessions. Greene's obsessions are temperamental; his values, theological. 
His pessimistic view of life, then, necessarily admits characters laboring to 
save their souls from damnation. Greene’s principal characters are 
Catholics—informed by their artist’s energy. 


1588. Baker, Sheridan. “Henry Fielding and the Cliché,” pp. 354-361. 
Much proverbial Fielding turns out to be just common-stock proverb, the 
same 18th-century matter again and again—in Fielding and in other 
18th-century printed works. Most important, however: “though Fielding 
may repeat inadvertently, he does not mind repeating”; he repeats 
clichés, savoring and expanding them, punning, making the familiar 
seem new. The cliché in Fielding’s hands discovers “latent power in the 
old familiar words, round and common as pebbles, which he can usually 
send pretty straight to the mark.” [Bibliographical notes. } 


, 11:1, Winter 1960. 


1589. Doggett, Frank. “Abstraction and Wallace Stevens,” pp. 23-37. 
The process of abstraction in Stevens’s verse operates to distill an 
evanescence “into an essence that is permanent,” his poetic idea. His 
verse possesses a guise, “a surface for immediate attention,” but the guise 
is a shadow of Stevens's poetic idea. Stevens determines, then covers his 
intuition, and thus he meets “the difficulty of its acceptance by a reader.” 


1590. Culbert, Taylor, and John M. Violette. “Wallace Stevens’ 
Emperor,” pp. 38-47. Examples of disparity between human capacity for 
action and human action constitute the information in Stevens’s "The 
Emperor of Ice-Cream.” They permit clashing images that accumulate 
and accomplish a simple satiric display of a futile kingdom, of “a people 
whose values are ill-defined,” of “an emperor whose dicta are devoid 
of wisdom.” 


1591, Schulz, Max F. “Keats’s Timeless Order of Things: A Modern 
Reading of ‘Ode to Psyche,’” pp. 55-65. Keats’s poem may speak to us 
as an allegory of our own “search amid a universe of apparent relativity 
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for a timeless order to things.” The architectonics of the “Ode” are a 
perfect machinery for discovery of the correspondence between the 
material and immaterial worlds we seek, the correspondence our own 
bifurcating poets do not give us. 


1592, Greenfield, Stanley B. “Pastors and Masters: The Spoils of 
Genius,” pp. 66-80. In all of her novels Ivy Compton-Burnett displays 
social life as a struggle for survival, “where codes of morality have nothing 
to do with success.” The need to exert mastery is an emotional motivation 
in all of Miss Compton-Burnett’s tyrants. Pastors and Masters explores 
corollaries of struggle and mastery: parasitism and submission, the 
“emotional spoils” of mastery. 


1593. Anthony, Mother Mary. “Verbal Pattern in ‘Burnt Norton I,’” 
pp. 81-89. There are distinguishing recurrent word orders in Eliot's 
poem; albeit these patterns are of “the humblest of the poem’s structural 
elements,” they have vital and not just mechanical relations with the 
meaning of the whole piece: the position of “past” and “future,” for 
instance, produces a rhythmic matrix, a system of key positions into which 
Eliot has dropped such words as “unredeemable,” ‘abstraction,’ “possi- 
bility,” and “speculation.” Eliot's verbal patterns, therefore, support his 
sense. 


, 11:2, Spring 1960. 


1594, Kallich, Martin. “Three Ways of Looking at a Horse: Jonathan 
Swifts “Voyage to the Houyhnhnms‘ Again,” pp. 107-124. If we take 
the proper ideological and historical view of Swift’s horses, we find 
them “in every important respect like the deists.” We misunderstand the 
intentions of Swift’s portrait of the horses because it sustains satire on 
more levels than does his portrait of the Yahoos. Compared to the 
horses, Swift’s Yahoos are easy satiric game. 


1595. Hart, Jeffrey. “The Ideologue as Artist: Some Notes on Galliver’s 
Travels,” pp. 125-133. Swift’s regular comparison of the past and the 
present of each society visited by Gulliver is a feature of the book that 
accords with Swifts whole design; the basis of Swift's political and social 
comparisons is a principle of social order he derived from Renaissance 
Humanism. Houyhnhnm society possesses it; Lilliput and the others 
possessed it once. 


1596. Dircks, Richard J. "Gulliver's Tragic Rationalism,” pp. 134-149. 
Swift did not sympathize with Houyhnhnm society; rather, his picture 
of that society represents a satire of Locke’s political and social philosophy 
in the hands of the Whigs. The horse-society was not intended to be a 
model of an 18th-century utopia; in the horse-society Gulliver has 
deteriorated, has become obliterated, and has been submerged “in the 
measureless fathoms of rational despair.” 
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1597. Peters, Robert L. “The Salome of Arthur Symons and Aubrey 
Beardsley,” pp. 150-163. The poems in Symons’s “Studies in Strange 
Sins” are informed by his responses to eight of the 16 Beardsley drawings 
in Wilde's Salome (1894). “Beardsleian details of figures and setting 
appear everywhere” in Symons’s work; Symons, however, has ambivalent 
feelings about Salome (to Beardsley she is evil and lust incarnate), and 
he eschews Beardsley’s satire. 


1598. Cook, Albert. “Reflexive Attitudes: Sterne, Gogol, Gide,” pp. 
164-174. The novelist’s available material forces an artifice upon him; 
this is a condition of his genre: the demand made upon him by his details 
to construct an appearance of reality. Authors are “reflexive” who create 
an artifice of reality itself out of the demands of the materials of reality. 
Tristram Shandy, Dead Souls, and Les Faux Monnayeurs are novels that 
show their authors beginning by contemplating available material. 


1599. Ward, J. A. “Social Disintegration in The Wings of the Dove,” 
pp. 190-203. James’s novels display an ideal of civilization that requires 
individual contact with “the aesthetic and social values of history”; his 
ideal requires that these values are expressed in human behavior. When 
this correspondence is lost, human action becomes a search for identity. 
That is the theme of novels from James’s last, “major phase”; The Wings 
of the Dove represents James’s most unremitting exploration of that 
eme. 


, 11:3, Summer 1960. 


1600. Sutton, Walter. “Dr. Williams’ Paterson and the Quest for 
Form,” pp. 242-259. Appearance of Williams’s Paterson V (after a 
supposedly complete poem in four parts) indicates a change in Williams’s 
concept of his poem. This change agrees, however, with his general 
concept of poetry—and Paterson: “search for adequate form.” This is 
form that may bear the poet's own experience of his progress toward 
unity and self-identity. ‘The most a man can achieve is episodes’; 
Paterson V is one. 


1601. Jordan, Robert M. “The Limits of Ilusion: Faulkner, Fielding, 
and Chaucer,” pp. 278-305. We must settle for less than truth in fiction 
if we fail to mark the novelist’s structural guides that order our “move- 
ment into and out of illusion.” Consciously constructed levels of illusion 
appear in Troilus; Fielding mismatches style and sense to cause us to 
define things aright; Faulkner's spellbinding periods permit semi-con- 
scious confrontations of experience. 


, 11:4, Fall 1960. 


1602. Karl, Frederick R. “Joseph Conrad’s Literary Theory,” pp. 317- 
335. The plans of Conrad and Ford for the “New Novel” were basically 
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the way of the Imagist, for they sought “through appropriate technique 
to create a semblance of experience.” Moreover, Conrad’s practice, his 
experiments with the shape of ideas, style, and language, the reporting 
of conversation, images and associative patterns, produced works that 
were considerable figures of experience. His novels, then, represent his 
working literary theory; they at least permitted him the confidence of his 
own formal critical pronouncements. 


1603. Gerstenberger, Donna. “The Saint and the Circle: The Dramatic 
Potential of an Image,” pp. 336-341. Yeats, Eliot, and Spender have 
used the image of the turning wheel and fixed point. Eliot’s use of it, 
however (in Murder in the Cathedral), shows the most complete exploita- 
tion of thematic and structural potentialities of an image; indeed, his 
play “is an approximation, an objectification of the image of the action.” 


1604. Replogle, Justin. “Social Philosophy in Auden’s Early Poetry,” pp. 
351-361. By 1935 Auden had rejected individualism as a social theory 
“when the psychological care was abandoned.” Auden’s old view rests 
in his early verse; themes, subjects, and symbols in that verse, however, 
appear in verse he produced after 1935. Auden turned in 1935 from 
whole attention to “the unhealthy effects caused by repressing funda- 
mentally human drives” to a new philosophical framework for them. 

—William T. Hagestad 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLIV:4, Winter 1964-65. 


1605. Massey, Irving. “The Romantic Movement: Phrase or Fact?” 
pp. 396-412. The word “Romanticism” does not adequately describe 
European and American historical and literary developments in the 
period 1770-1840. The period was both classical and Romantic, so that 
neither word is useful for describing any period. A melodramatic, revolu- 
tionary, irrational work is Romantic; so is one that is simple, religious, 
and folkloristic; “although no single characteristic is shared by the two 
works, they fall into the same category.” We must abandon our notions 
of what Romantics were supposed to be doing and feeling, and then 
describe them in terms of our own experience and literary taste. 


1606. Tener, Robert H. “The Importance of Being Hutton,” pp. 418- 
427. The significance of Richard Holt Hutton as editor and critic has 
been neglected: his work (1861-1897) for the Spectator drew praise from 
Gladstone, Mill, Cardinal Newman, Trollope, and others; of special 
importance was his defense of theistic religion against rationalist attack. 
There are, however, too few notable 20th-century appreciations of Hutton 
to record. 


1607. Grube, John. “Tender Is the Night: Keats and Scott Fitzgerald,” 
pp. 433-441. Structural and thematic problems in Fitzgerald’s novel are 
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resolved if we consider the moon as an important symbol in the book. 
Motivation in the characters (especially in Diver) is accountable if we 
notice Fitzgerald’s application of the moon’s conventional effects in the 
action. Fitzgerald’s moon symbolism was suggested by Keats's Ode to a 
Nightingale: for example, Diver becomes one of the “Fays” around the 
throne of the “Queen-Moon,” Nicole. The poem, therefore, is a map 
of the novel. 


1608. Macdonald, Alastair. `The Failure of Success,” (rev.-art., C. P. 
Snow, Corridors of Power), pp. 494-500. Earlier novels in Snow's 
Strangers and Brothers sequence are more compelling than Corridors 
because in them Lewis Eliot’s “transcendent spirituality” is apparent to 
us; Eliot has sacrificed that sensibility in Corridors; he is successful, yet 
he is a failure without his spiritual self—and he is no longer an engrossing 
character. Snow has gained a thematic success in Eliot’s failure, but he 
has bought artistic failure in Eliot’s new character. Lacking the old Eliot, 
Corridors does not let us “feel ourselves borne up on the artist’s vision.” 


—William T. Hagestad 


DELTA (Cambridge, England), No. 35, Spring 1965. 


1609. Gray, Simon. “Whose Little Boy,” pp. 2-8. James Baldwin’s 
voice is rhetorically eloquent, and the tone at once sophisticated, wise, and 
compassionate. The reader is so humbled and charmed by the prophet, 
that even incidental embarrassments resulting from his straining after 
effects mark mainly the nobility of the effort. However, the novel that 
this “superlatively armed” prophet is capable of writing is still a long 
way off; at the moment he ts only, “fatally, the most adorable novelist of 
his generation.” | 


1610. Corbett, Martyn. "First Person Singular,” pp. 9-16. Keith Water- 
house’s three novels all have a crescendo as their dramatic form. In all 
of them we leave the heroes in the momentary silence after the climax, 
where circumstances have bounded to a crisis and dissolution. To proceed 
beyond this point of fracture is not part of Waterhouse’s intention nor his 
pretense. Still, the failure of Jubb, in which Waterhouse tends more and 
more simply toward a justification for a recoil from contemporary life, 
indicates his need of sustained insight and formulated order. 


, No. 36, Summer 1965. 


1611. Ellis, David. ‘‘Edel’s James,” pp. 2-9. Leon Edel’s use of atmos- 
phere and dramatic incident in his four-volume biography of Henry 
James makes doubtful history. Moreover, the sources that might support 
this dramatic recreation are presented in a vague and cursory way, and 
the changes that Edel makes in paraphrasing James’s impressions deprive 
them of historical value and drain the prose of its personality. In selecting 
material Edel shows “no sense of what might have been the important 
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events in James’s life,” probably because he has no clear idea of why his 
subject is important. Finally, in his psychoanalytic interpretation of 
James’s subconscious, Edel is “in the stretching and lopping Procrustean 
tradition.” 


1612. Gard, Roger. “Saul Bellow,” pp. 27-30. Despite the fact that 
Saul Bellow is one of the most celebrated of living novelists, one wonders 
whether the novel is the most suitable medium for his powers. His typical 
posture is to show a man at a crisis in his life, who is compelled by it to 
revalue his own and his civilization’s experience. Particularly in Herzog 
the characters become examples, and the suffering and striving hero is 
predominantly an intellectual creation. There is little of the actual 
and much of reflection. Bellow is as explicit and abstract as the philos- 
opher, without being as systematic; this trait prevents him from achieving 
those specific “dramatic” qualities that have made the novel a formidable 
instrument of truth. 


1613. Lightfoot, Martin. “Dan Jacobson,” p. 31. Dan Jacobson’s virtues 
are more dogged and introspective than expansively intelligent. Because 
he rarely grasps firmly and whole, his short stories are superior to his 
novels. 


—Donald E. Eulert 


DELTA (Montreal), No. 24, December 1964. 


1614. Dudek, Louis. “The Fallacy of Literalism and the Failing of 
Symbolic Interpretation,” pp. 21-25. Works of art relate to a dual 
reality—to the particulars of experience (realism) and to the potentiality 
of psychic life (symbolism). The function of the literary critic is to resolve 
this duality by clarifying the relationship between the inner symbolic, 
structural content and the outer literal accumulation of details. To stress 
symbolic thinking and ignore literal content, or vice versa, is to produce 
sterile creation and criticism. Northrop Frye’s archetypal criticism, for 
example, demonstrates structural patterns but does not provide aesthetic 
criteria. 


, No. 25, November 1965. 


1615. Dudek, Louis. “ "Things in Space: Mystic Missiles, Flying 
Sorcerers, Etc.,” pp. 8-21. Present Canadian poetry moves between two 
poles, one tending to limit imagination to a catalogue of things, the other 
flying toward the absolute in “verbal intoxication.” Broadly, the division 
is linguistic: the Vancouver poets such as Lionel Kearns, influenced by 
the thingness of the world revealed in Jean-Paul Sartre’s La Nausée and 
in Alain Robbe-Grillet’s theory of ce nouveau realisme, use an imagery 
of uninterpreted things. The French Canadian poets, such as Yves 
Mongeau, write a poetry of transcendental flight that reflects the cultural 
alienation of the French Canadian. It is doubtful that the two language- 
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literatures of Canada can understand each other across this division. 
—Jesse P. Ritter, Jr. 


DRAMA CRITIQUE, IV:3, November 1961. 


1616. Grande, Brother Luke M. “Metaphysics of Alienation in Tennessee 
Williams’ Short Stories,” pp. 118-122. Williams’s short stories are the 
“seminal stages” of his dramas. His characters, restless fugitives from a 
nightmarish world, refuse, like their author, to accept “gratefully, merely 
the pursuit of happiness.” They remind us that the slick solution of the 
humanitarian, the Epicurean, the hedonist, the pseudo-philosopher will 
not do. Occasional lapses in technique or in taste cannot lessen the value 
of insights to be gained from Williams’s work. 


1617. Roy, Emil. “The Imagery in the Religious Plays of Christopher 
Fry,” pp. 123-131. Imagery in Fry’s religious plays purposefully and 
effectively supports theme, structure, character. If Fry fails in dramatic 
technique it is because he is attempting the utmost: the assimilation of 
“both miracle and action within poetry.” 


1618. Mahoney, John L. “The Quest for Objectivity in Hazlitt’s Dramatic 
Criticism,” pp. 132-136. Hazlitt’s discussions of poetry, drama, art show 
his concern for an objective gusto, a concern that distinguishes his work 
from that of the usual romantic critic. Vigorous objectivity in art 
“involves losing the sense of personality.” Emotion that is thus turned 
on its object and away from self is best exemplified, according to Hazlitt, 
in Shakespeare, the artist least egotistic, “nothing in himself,” but “all 
that others were, or that they could become.” 


[Drama Critique, V:1 and 2, February and May 1962, are abstracted in 
AES, VIII:8, March 1965.] 


, VI:1, Winter 1963. 


1619. Henry, Patrick. “Acting the Absurd,” pp. 9-19. The task of the 
production staff of a drama of the Absurd is to discover the meaning of 
the devaluations, the nonsensical sense, the pauses, and the no-language, 
and to find ways of communicating these discoveries to an audience. The 
record of a rehearsal period of a Harold Pinter drama shows that a plan 
to work un-selfconsciously, perhaps blindly, asking no question about sense 
ος nonsense, resulted in a meaning derived from collective and individual 
associations of the working staff. This seems to be what the Absurdists 
desire. “The meaning is what you make it.” 


, VI:2, Spring 1963. 


1620. Gassner, John. ‘The Modern, The Modernist, and The Absurdist,” 
pp. 50-55. A century of opposing movements in the theater beginning 
with the “moderns” of the 1870’s has challenged “truth,” has disturbed 
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the philistines and their middle-class mediocrity. Certain experimentations 
may indeed come to nought, but specific failures can be more precious 
than the success of “commonplace playwrights who never disturbed my 
equilibrium.” We can afford to ήν patient with the theater of the 
Absurd “for what it might produce in talent.” 


1621. Rover, Dominic. “Martin Esslin’s Purview: Theatre of the 
Absurd” (rev.-art., Martin Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd), pp. 56-60. 
Although the theater of the Absurd and the attacks on it are still young, 
Esslin has here treated it with admirable depth and completeness. "The 
Theatre of the Absurd,” writes Esslin, “has renounced arguing about the 
absurdity of the human condition; it merely presents it in being.” He 
goes far in his accounting for the destructiveness, the devaluation, the 
breakdown in language, but perhaps he does not go far enough. A final 
judgment of the absurdists must tell that, though they underline the terror 
of the human situation, their own voices deny the Redemption. 


1622. Grande, Brother Luke M. “Tennessee Williams’ New Poet- 
Prophet,” pp. 60-64. Williams’s fascinating play, The Milk Train Doesn't 
Stop Here Anymore, evidences a new direction and progression for the 
playwright. It comes close to answering a question asked early in Wil- 
liams’s career: What is “The Important Thing?” The answer, given by 
Christopher Sanders, a “beautiful poet” character, is unfortunately not 
quite clear. Christopher might be 2 Dharma bum or a John the Baptist, a 
Zen Buddhist or a Christian. “In the crucial import of who and what the 
‘beautiful poet’ is, Williams has not, as yet, been willing to make a 
stand.” 


1623. Marinello, Leone J. “Samuel Beckett’s Wasting for Godot,” pp. 
75-81. Becketts Waiting for Godot, contrary to much critical opinion, 
is a drama ultimately, not of despair, but of hope and promise. Pozzo and 
Lucky are damned; Vladimir and Estragon, doggedly patient, understand 
the nature of their appointment with Godot at the tree. They are not 
absurd in their determination to wait; Godot will come in the person of 
Christ and they will be saved. 


1624, Cappalletti, John. “Are You Afraid of Edward Albee?” pp. 84- 
88. Albee, holding up the mirror to nature, attacks the American scene: 
“its substitution of artificial for real values, its complacency, cruelty, 
emasculation, vacuity.” In ‘“‘serio-comic strips” employing absurdist 
techniques, Albee writes (The Sandbox, The American Dream) not as 
an angry young man, but as a rationalist. In spite of the critics’ argument 
that he is nihilistic, defeatist, and immoral, the audience will “stay and 
listen.” 
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, 113, Fall 1963. 


1625. Corder, Jim. “Everyman: The Way to Life,’ pp. 136-138, 143. 
Everyman, contrary to the usual interpretation, dramatizes universal man’s 
journey through life, not simply his call at death. The loss of friends 
from Fellowship to Five Wits is a matter of years, not hours. “Summoned 
by the knowledge of death, [Everyman] turns to life, to die a Christian 
death only after a fully recorded life.” 


, VII:1, Winter 1964. 


1626. Jones, David E. “ ‘Mad Idolatry’: Love in Troilus and Cressida,” 
pp. 8-12. A full analysis of the danger of exalting human love to the 
plane of the spiritual occurs in Shakespeare’s Ίτοῖ. Shakespeare “reveals 
the inadequacy of all extra-marital love and is particularly concerned with 
the fallacy of courtly love in its attempt to appropriate values which 
belong to religion.” 


1627. Olley, Francis R. “Claudius at Prayer: The Problem of Motiva- 
tion in Hamlet,” pp. 22-25. Hamlet resists the act of revenge because 
of the possible evil in the Ghost’s command and of the evil he recognizes 
in his own soul. In the soliloquy, “Now might I do it pat” (11.111. 73- 
95) which is Hamlet’s moment of ‘absolute evil,” the decision to seek 
the damnation of Claudius is a means of both avoiding the dreaded act 
and yet fulfilling the evil demand of the revenge code. 


1628. Hethmon, Robert H. “The Case for APs Well,” pp. 26-31. 
Critical dissatisfaction with a text becomes irrelevant in the face of a 
play’s success on the stage. Alls W. is a good script; it presents “a 
complex of realistic characters whose misunderstandings and sufferings 
are finally reconciled or overcome both by a process implicit in life itself, 
and by their recognition that under this process all can end well.” The 
King suffers not so much from fistula as from self-pity. “His greatest 
affliction is ennui.” 


1629. Morris, William C. “Consistency in Richard III,’ pp. 40-46. 
Most critics agree that Shakespeare’s R. HI can stand cutting, but if a 
director cuts too extensively he might make an already difficult work even 
more inexplicable. This danger is particularly acute in the case of the 
character Derby. His motives must be clearly evident from scene to scene. 
Cutting him could make it impossible for an actor “to build securely the 
psychological bridges needed to play the character well.” 


1630. Stratman, Carl J. “Everyman: The Way to Death; or, Eternal 
Salvation,” pp. 61-64. Everyman is not, as Corder (Dr. Crit., Fall 1963) 
contends, a dramatization of the soul’s journey from youth through age. 
It is a drama of a soul’s last day. Nor is it a story of man’s “discovery 
and enlightment in life and his final triumph in death.” 
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It shows, as a close reading of the text will prove, “how, man, even 
though in the state of sin, and with only a few remaining hours of life, 
must go about the task of saving his soul.” 

—Sister Robert Louise 


DUBLIN REVIEW, No. 503, Spring 1965. (Formerly WISEMAN 
REVIEW.) 


1631. Holmes, Derek. “Cardinal Newman and the Study of History,” 
pp. 17-31. Although Newman produced no historical work considered 
important today, he had a better understanding of the problems involved 
in the study of history than many professional historians have. He made 
good use of original sources and showed himself brilliant at depicting 
character. His historical writing, however, tends to become abstract and 
general. Newman disagreed with the notion that the historian can achieve 
the objectivity of the scientist. 

—Lawrence H. Maddock 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LVII:3, June 1965. 


1622, Faulkner, Peter. “Man as he is not,” pp. 137-147. Robert Bage’s 
Hermsprong, or Man as He Is Not, is the most entertaining of the 
liberal novels produced in England during the period of the French 
Revolution. It attacks the theory of progress, defends the education of | 
women, satirizes England’s class structure and religious attitudes, defends 
religious dissent, and attacks the war with France. The novel maintains 
a genial tone, avoiding the ‘“‘self-satisfaction of the conventional moralist” 
by combining the irony of detachment with the presentation of strong 
moral contrasts. 

—Arnold B. Fox 


EMORY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, ΧΧ:2, Summer 1964. 


1633. Steadman, John Marcellus, III. ‘Mimesis and Idea: Paradise Lost 
and the Seventeenth-Century World-View,” pp. 67-80. The charge that 
Milton’s Paradise Lost is a “monument to dead ideas” is ironically a 
tribute to his success in embodying the 17th-century world-view. His 
historical “facts” now seem myth; science has contradicted his beliefs 
about biology, chemistry, physics, astronomy; psychology and archaeology 
have altered his picture of the microcosm, man. Yet the “edifice of his 
poetic imagination” remains. The time-lapse that distorts the poem for 
many moderns also provides advantages for understanding: detachment, 
the relative simplicity of the earlier age, deepened and broadened historical 
perspective, the enrichment of the transfer from literal “fact” in his 
narrative to myth and symbol. 


1634, Herbert, T. Walter. “Shakespeare and the Craft of Fiction,” pp. 
81-89, The writer of fiction who apprentices himself to Shakespeare may 
Jearn to secure continuity of attention by attaching incidents to memory 
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and expectation; to secure unity by observing how Shakespeare clusters 
situations or incidents linked to one another by “possession of a perceived 
common element”; to suggest momentousness by having a person resist 
before finally submitting to force (as Othello resists Iago); to achieve 
interior meaning by harmonizing figurative language with character and 
situation as Shakespeare does; to invite and reward reflection by the very 
imperfection of his work. 


1635. Loftis, John. “The Hispanic Element in Dryden,” pp. 90-100. 
Dryden is reported to have remarked that “he got more from the Spanish 
critics alone, than from .. . all other critics put together.” Though Lope 
de Vega was almost the only Spanish critic he demonstrably knew, he did 
know Spanish literature and history considerably, and probably had taught 
himself to read Spanish. The Conquest of Granada, The Indian Emperor, 
and Don Sebastian all testify to this knowledge of things Hispanic. To 
Dryden Spain was a reservoir of exotic and intrigue-laden literary material, 
the land of heroic endeavor, and a country with dramatic problems not 
unlike those encountered in England. 


1636. Patterson, Charles L, Jr. “Charles Lamb, Shakespeare, and the 
Stage Reconsidered,” pp. 101-107. Lamb’s essay, “On the Tragedies of 
Shakespeare, Considered with Reference to Their Fitness for Stage 
Representation,” does zot say that the plays should not be staged (except 
for Lear, which he considered impossible to stage adequately): Lamb 
merely points out that “the stage makes its appeal chiefly to the sense, 
while the appeal of great tragedy should be chiefly to the moved and 
sympathetic imagination.” Emphasizing the intellectual dimensions of 
Shakespeare’s plays, he insists that the deeper inner levels of conscious- 
ness explored in the great plays are frequently more clearly revealed to a 
reader than to a viewer of a corporeally limited stage version. 


1637. Sanders, Charles Richard. “Carlyle as Editor and Critic of Literary 
Letters,” pp. 108-120. Carlyle, admiring greatly Boswell’s skillful 
employment of letters in his biography of Johnson, used letters exten- 
sively in his lives of John Sterling and Frederick the Great. Convinced 
that letters reveal character, he did a scholarly job of editing the letters 
of Oliver Cromwell, and his collecting and editing the letters of his wife 
Jane after her death was a labor of love. Carlyle’s own letters, as well as 
his other writings, frequently express the high value he placed on good 
letters as revelation of character and spirit. 


1638. Tilford, John E. "Point of View in the Novel,” pp. 121-130. 
The most fundamental aspect of novelistic technique is the method of 
narration—the point of view from which the story is told. Basically there 
are but two methods—the story told from the inside by a character (first- 
person or otherwise), and the story told from the outside by the more-or- 
less omniscient author. Many variations on these methods have been 
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devised and continue to be devised, but “novelists continue, by and large, 
to tell their stories from points of view pretty well developed by the 
end of the nineteenth century.” 


1639. Manly, Frank. “The Text of Dylan Thomas’ Under Milk Wood,” 
pp. 131-144. The printed texts of Under Milk Wood do not contain 
Thomas's last revisions, done for a production in which Thomas took part 
in New York only 15 days before his death. The changes are recorded 
in Thomas’s handwriting in the script used by the director; it is now in the 
collection of the Yale University Library. The revisions indicate Thomas's 
working away from narration to more specifically dramatic representation 
in direct discourse and the incorporating of sound effects into the flow 
of the play itself. [The variations from the New Directions text are 
printed here. ] 


, XX:3, Fall 1964. 


1640. Jones, W. Powell. “Matt Crim: Forgotten Georgia Writer,” pp. 
149-159. Matt Crim, a woman fiction writer of the late 19th and early 
20th century, wrote works in two contrasting styles. Her early novel 
The Heathercotes (c. 1880) and numerous short stories published in the 
Century and elsewhere are in the tradition of sentimental Southern 
novels: these are stilted and inept. But later short stories, collected and 
published in book form in 1892 as In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere, are 
very effective in their realistic presentation of North Georgia mountain 
folk. Especially skillful is Miss Crim’s use of dialect. 


1641. Madsen, William G. “The Destiny of Man in The Tempest,” pp. 
175-182. “By metaphor, by symbol, and by analogous action The 
Tempest presents for our contemplation Shakespeare’s mature vision of 
the nature of man and of his supernatural destiny.” Considering both 
nature as the primitive, uncivilized, and irrational and Cicero’s nature as 
the civilized, the rational, the normative, Shakespeare finds both inade- 
quate representations of man. Caliban and Ariel are symbolic fragmen- 
tations of man. The destiny of man, Shakespeare clearly indicates, 
involves the supernatural. He indicates this by explicit statement but 
more significantly by symbolic statements, particularly those involving 
images of sea and sleep. 


1642. Blount, Paul G. “George Sand and the Victorians,” pp. 187-192. 
George Sand was one of the most popular foreign authors in Victorian 
England for several reasons. (1) She was the representative of emanci- 
ated womanhood and thus was especially appealing to English women 
writers like Elizabeth Barrett, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, and Jane 
Carlyle. (2) She became the political symbol of liberalism in Europe 
and was highly praised by liberal critics, including Matthew Arnold. (3) 
Her prose style was elaborately admired in England. (4) Her roman- 
ticism, in life and literary work, appealed to those repelled by realism. 
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, X44, Winter 1964. 


1643, Noland, Richard W. “A Failure of Contact: William Carlos 
Williams on America,” pp. 248-260. Williams finds in the past both 
cause and cure for America’s current difficulties. The cause is the manner 
of America’s original settlement, in a spirit of conquest, exploitation, and 
violence. Contributing to the moral deformity of contemporary America 
are the forces of industrialism, technology, and capitalism. The dom- 
inant symbol of this society is money. The cure for America’s disease 
is a return to a genuinely sensual contact with the land and its people. 
This primitive social view, plus “his inability to create a comprehensive 
and relevant social and political statement about America, leave his final 
vision in a state of incompleteness.” 


, ΧΧΙ:1, Spring 1965, 


1644, Pafford, Ward. “Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” pp. 3-14. Coleridge, 
emerging during the romantic reaction to enlightenment empiricism, 
attempted to synthesize reason and imagination. He never ceased to view 
reality as “organic and creative process tending continuously toward 
living oneness, never toward lifeless fragmentation.” However, the 
poetic vision embodying his belief changed. “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” is “his richest poetic formulation of all the dimensions in which 
the reality accepted by Coleridge has life—natural, human, and divine.” 
“Kubla Khan’ shows the process of self-involvement infecting the 
poetry. And four or five years later “Dejection: An Ode” uses intimate 
personal terms in developing a mood of long-continuing despair. 


1645. Bain, Carl E. “W. H. Auden,” pp. 45-58. The moral landscape 
in Auden’s poetic universe is dominated by the Earthly City, the city of life 
in this world. This city, situated at the intersection of the natural world 
and the historical world, offers a life that is necessarily dual. Auden 
views poetry in such a world as “a way of happening” that survives but 
to be reinterpreted by each generation. He sees poetry not as a social 
force but as a mode of very private communication between poet and 
reader. The end of poetic communication is a “combination of joy and 
praise.” 


1646. Stone, Albert E., Jr. “Robert Frost,” PP 59-69. Modern western 
man has had to learn to live with a sense of a discontinuous universe, a 
fragmented sense of society and history, and a sense of personal con- 
fusion, goallessness, and anxiety. Frost, in poetry typically comic and 
ironic, characteristically presents his persona at a clearing in the edge 
of the woods, confronting the darkness of chaos. His assumed world 
has mystery at the edges but meaning at the center. His best poems move 
from outer confusion toward the center or from the known center outward 
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into confusion. The recurring qualities of his poetry are mystery, mirth, 


and meaning. Poetry is a form enabling one to confront chaos. 
—H. Grady Hutcherson 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LIV:6, September 1965. 


1647. Tanner, Bernard. “The Gospel of Gatsby,” pp. 467-474. Over- 
whelming ‘evidence indicates that The Great Gatsby is a jazz-like parody 
of the life of Christ. Gatsby is an inverted Christ figure and Nick Carra- 
way, the narrator, corresponds to Nicodemus. When the novel is read 
in this light, all of its imagery falls into a coherent pattern and Gatsby 
is revealed as “a novel which may have as its subliminal message the . . . 
question ‘Have you tried Christ? ” 

—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN TRANSITION, VIII:3, 1965. 


1648. Lauterbach, Edward S. “An Annotated Bibliography of Writings 
About Rudyard Kipling: First Supplement,” pp. 136-202. [This and the 
title listed below conclude the alphabetized list of annotated records of 
Kipling criticism and scholarship published by English Fiction in Transi- 
tion (now English Literature in Transition) III, 3, 4, 5 (1960). Listed 
are major works and a sampling of minor ones, only significant articles 
in the Kipling Journal, European dissertations but not unpublished 
American dissertations. Abstracted here are articles that were unavailable 
to the annotators in 1960.] 


, VIII:4, 1965. 


1649. Lauterbach, Edward 5. “An Annotated Bibliography of Writings 
About Rudyard Kipling: First Supplement (Part ID,” pp. 203-241. 
[This concludes the bibliography described in the abstract above. } 


1650. Cornell, Louis L. “The Authenticity of Rudyard Kipling’s Un- 
collected Newspaper Writings: 1882-1888,” pp. 242-249. Acceptance 
of pieces in Indian newspapers as part of the Kipling canon has varied 
between uncritical acceptance by early pioneer Kipling collectors and too 
exclusive criteria set up by A. W. Yeats in his Rudyard Kipling: A 
Bibliographical Catalogue. [Concerning the authenticity of pieces possibly 
by Kipling this article raises disputes with the. Yeats Catalogue, the only 
listing that attempts to establish a canon. Itemized evaluation of pieces 
follows. | 


, VIII:5, 1965. 


1651. Cohen, Joseph. “Owen Agonistes,” pp. 253-268. The idealistic 
homosexuality (a psychological state in which no other males are 
physically involved) that is the psychological background of Wilfred 
Owen’s war poems resulted from a family situation that caused him to 
identify intensely with his mother and reject his father. Typical homo- 
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sexual motifs in his poems include disdain for patriarchal figures, 
injustice-collecting, and use of male imagery in contexts where female 
imagery might be expected. Any proper evaluation of Owen's achieve- 
ment must consider that his poetry was the result of a nature psycholog- 
ically arrested. 


1652. Gerber, H. E., and Philip Armato. “Bibliographies, News, and 
Notes,” pp. 274-304. Brief bibliographical notes on Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, John Buchan, Samuel Butler, Joseph Conrad, Havelock Ellis, Ford 
Madox Ford, E. M. Forster, John Galsworthy, George Gissing, Thomas 
Hardy, W. H. Hudson, D. H. Lawrence, “Vernon Lee,” William McFee, 
Arthur Machen, George Moore, A. R. Orage, Wilfred Owen, Olive 
Schreiner, John Addington Symonds, Arthur Symons, Sir Hugh Walpole, 
H. G. Wells, “Mark Rutherford,” Francis Brett Young, and Israel 
Zangwill. 

—George O. Marshall, Jr. 


ESQUIRE, LXIV:6, December 1965. 


1653. “Other People’s Mail,” pp. 149-152; 264; 274, 276, 280, 282, 
284, 286. In letters, here reproduced, James A. Michener, Allen Gins- 
berg, Dylan Thomas, James Thurber, and Ezra Pound reveal themselves. 
Writing in 1961, Michener differentiates between writers who create 
images of themselves (Capote, Hemingway, Poe, Shelley, et αἰ.) and 
“those who are strong enough to survive without the aid of an image” 
(Vidal, Cozzens, Jane Austen, Melville, et αἰ.). Ginsberg (1953) reveals 
the start of his interest in Zen. Thomas (1933) consoles a friend and 
reflects upon life, suffering, and creativity. To a college student seeking 
biographical information about him (1957), Thurber gives most of the 
answers sought and urges greater activity in using standard bibliographical 
sources. Pound (1915) writes Joyce to congratulate him on receiving a 
grant which he (Pound) had helped to obtain for him. 


1654. Breit, Harvey. “Robert Frost Speaks Prose,” pp. 302-308. A 
conversation between Breit and Frost in 1952 led to two subsequent 
meetings in which, “obviously stirred by the rampant McCarthyism of 
the period,” Frost stressed the importance of freedom in art, religion, 
politics, and, especially, in poetry. [Breit’s questions and responses to 
Frost’s answers have been omitted and Frost's comments alone repro- 


duced. 


, LXV:1, January 1966. 


1655. Baring-Gould, William S. “‘A Singular Set of People, Wat- 
son...., pp. 92-95, 112. Founded in 1934 by Christopher Morley, 
the Baker Street Irregulars continue to celebrate Sherlock Holmes’s 
birthday on or about January 6 with a dinner in New York and to discuss 
their hero. Now possessing about 100 members, the club has a waiting 
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list, and its official publication, the Baker Street Journal, has over 600 
subscribers. 
—John S. Phillipson 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES, XVIII, 1965. 


1656. Sprague, Arthur Colby. “Shakespeare and Melodrama,” pp. 1-12. 
Shakespeare presented many problems to the black-and-white technique 
of 19th-century melodramatic performances. Some adaptations (inci- 
dental music, pantomime, extensive cutting, and an excess of activity 
on the stage, especially in the more gruesome scenes), however, brought 
Shakespeare successfully down to the level of melodrama. 


1657. Dobrée, Bonamy. ‘Nature Poetry in the Early Eighteenth Century,” 
pp. 13-33. Nature poetry of the early 18th century, notably that of 
Pomfret, Lady Winchilsea, John and Ambrose Philips, Diaper, Parnell, 
and Thomson, strikes us even today by its “intense appreciation of the 
delights that nature offers.” This is no mean achievement. It truly 
represents the '' ‘peace of the Augustans’ which they themselves . 
achieved at a time of crises not incomparable to our own.” 


1658. White, Beatrice. “Medieval Beasts,” pp. 34-44. “In an age of 
savage contrasts and great brutality there was still a copious spring of 
compassion [for animals]” as several specimens of medieval literature 
testify. 


1659. Byrne, Muriel St. Clare. “What We Said About the Meiningers in 
1881,” pp. 45-72. Notices and reviews in the London press show that 
the Meiningers’s London season in 1881 did not win unanimous applause. 
Their Shakespeare performances, though highly interesting, did not 
influence English Shakespeare acting. Essentially the Meiningers adhered 
to principles inaugurated before them by Macready, Phelps, Kean, and 
Kemble. 


1660. Clinton-Baddeley, V. C. “The Written and the Spoken Word,” 
pp. 73-82. [The article contains some notes on the problem of recording 
poetry (especially that of Flecker, Hardy, Wordsworth, and Henry 
Reed) and Clinton-Baddeley’s reminiscences of cooperation with James 
Stephens, Dylan Thomas, and W. B. Yeats. } 


1661. Schiff, Hilda. “Nature and Art in Oscar Wilde’s “The Decay of 
Lying,’ ” pp. 83-102. Wilde’s critical work, unduly neglected so far, 
makes much sense in a 20th-century context. For him, nature is neither 
an inspiration to, nor a criterion of, art. Art is rather the mirror of 
perfection held against chaotic nature. Coleridge, Pater, Eliot (““Tradi- 
tion and the Individual Talent”), Hulme, and Yeats (“Byzantium’’) partly 
corroborate Wilde’s concepts. 
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1662. Warburg, Jeremy. “Discriminations in Judging Linguistic Expres- 
sions,” pp. 103-118. Before judging linguistic expressions one has “to 
consider whether or not the expression makes the effects it was an attempt 
to make; whether or not it performs the functions it was an attempt to 
perform; and whether or not the functions it actually performs are 
worthful functions.” Additional problems arise by taking non-stylistic 
and stylistic aspects into account. 

| —K. P. S. Jochum 


ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS, BEING THE TRANSACTIONS OF 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, XXXIIL 1965. 


1663. Lewis, C. Day. “The Poet’s Way of Knowledge,” pp. 1-17. 
Poetry, like science, is a “possible way of gaining and imparting knowl- 
edge.” Wordsworth’s “Solitary Reaper? is a case in point. Science 
and poetry have many features in common, especially their concern with 
the problem of communication. Poetry may even act “as corrective and 
complementary to science.” 


1664, Hoggart, Richard. “A Question of Tone: Some Problems in 
Autobiographical Writing,” pp. 18-38. Autobiographical writing does 
not require the novelist’s distancing sense. It has to cope with its 
inherent tendency to neglect formal rules. An autobiographer must obey 
certain laws concerning tone, style, and social appropriateness. Muir, 
Orwell, and D. H. Lawrence are successful in this respect. 


1665. Daiches, David. “Myth, Metaphor, and Poetry,” pp. 39-55. 
“Myth .. . is symbolic discourse aimed at achieving human involvement 
in a neutral universe. ... Poetry is symbolic discourse . . . which aims 
at achieving maximum human implication in a given situation and is 
involved in committing man to man, not indirectly . . . as in myth, but 
directly, by releasing images of common fate.” Metaphor, implying both 
identity and difference, is a means “by which poetry makes contact with 
myth and straddles different kinds of meaning and of reference.” 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Yeats provide the examples. 


1666. Church, Richard. “How a Novelist Works,” pp. 56-69. Between 
the “costiveness” of Joseph Conrad and the “diarrhoea” of H. E. Bates, 
between a start with the last oer es and a start with the first (Church’s 
method), there are many ways of writing a novel. Novel-writing, like all 
creative work, is a mystery. It begins, not with an idea, but with an 
emotion, which grows organically and architecturally. This is explained 
by a discussion of Church’s novels The Porch, The Stronghold, and The 
Room Within, which form a trilogy “in the form of a symphony” and 
demonstrate the poetic basis of the art of the novel. 


1667. Brown, Ivor. ‘Shakespeare at the Desk,” pp. 70-83. If one 
imagines the noisy London streets, a continuous ringing of bells of 114 
London churches, lighting conditions on winter nights, time pressure, 
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and the many pies in which Shakespeare had a finger, one may well be 
surprised by the quality of his work. 


1668. Tennyson, Sir Charles. “William Makepeace Thackeray 1811- 
1863,’ pp. 84-104. ‘Thackeray in his not long life suffered three 
major misfortunes [the loss of his patrimony, the insanity of his wife 
Isabella, and the rupture of his relation with the Brookfields} which 
decisively affected his work and character, on the whole no doubt for the 
better, though they would have crushed a weaker man.” 


1669. Bentley, Phyllis. “Yorkshire and the Novelist,” pp. 145-157. The 
diversity of the landscape, the strongly marked characteristics of its 
inhabitants and their dialect give particularly impressive features to the 
novels written by Yorkshire novelists and set in Yorkshire. Evidence 
may be found in the works of the Brontés, of E. C. Booth, Storm Jameson, 
Leo Walmsley, Winifred Holtby, J. B. Priestley, Phyllis Bentley herself, 
John Braine, David Storey, Stan Barstow, Keith Waterhouse, and Malcolm 
Bradbury. 

—K. P. 5. Jochum 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XV:4, October 1965. 


1670. Berger, Harry. “Spenser's Prothalamion, an Interpretation,” pp. 
363-380. Out of ten stanzas nominally celebrating a double marriage, 
Spenser devotes two to his own life and troubles and one to praise of 
Essex. At the beginning, he seems to turn from unhappy self to happy 
others, from real pain to an idyllic landscape. At the end, the wedding 
is suddenly placed in the past, emphasizing the passage of time. The 
concluding symbolic tableau objectifies the poet’s inner mastery which he 
has achieved during the course of the poem. 


1671. Vernon, P. F. “The Structure of Gray's Early Poems,” pp. 381- 
393. Gray's early poems show that he had already developed a symbolic 
method. In “Ode on the Spring,” “Ode on . . . Eton College,” and the 
“Elegy,” one or two traditional literary metaphors “are expanded to form 
a detailed visual scene. While the central symbol embodied in this scene 
is further enriched by being repeated in a variety of extended and modi- 
fied forms, the metaphorical meaning is gradually brought to the surface, 
until it emerges in explicitly didactic sentences. Finally there is a return 
to the opening scene, but presented now as an undisguised symbol.” 


1672. Cruttwell, Patrick. “ “These are not Whigs’ (Eighteenth-Century 
Attitudes to the Scottish Highlanders),” pp. 394-413. In the first half 
of the 18th century the Highlander was regarded with a mixture of fear, 
revulsion, and contempt. Johnson’s Journey to the Western Islands 
(1775) shows traces of the struggle between this old view and the new, 
that Highlanders are no longer dangerous. The main reason for the 
change in attitude was the achievements of the Highland regiments in 
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the American wars. Reaction to the Highland scenery was usually closely 
related with reaction to Highland people. The change of attitude “was 
not really from indifference or hostility to admiration; it was rather the 
introduction of a specialised emotion-—irrational, almost anti-rational— 
which happened to use wild scenery for its material,” and ignored or 
merely assimilated any observed inhabitants. 


1673. Blount, Trevor. “The Ironmaster and the New Acquisitiveness: 
Dickens’s Views on the Rising Industrial Classes as Exemplified in Bleak 
House,” pp. 414-427. Mr. Rouncewell the ironmaster represents a new 
form of wealth and power in competition with the old, represented by 
Sir Leicester Dedlock. Watt's love-affair with Rosa offers a human 
solution to this rivalry: it is Dickens’s social prescription for the prob- 
lems of the time. 


1674. French, A. L. “‘Olympian Apathein’: Pound’s Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley and Modern Poetry,” pp. 428-445. Mauberley is striking but 
unsatisfactory. To question its achievement is to unsettle one of the 
corner stones of “modern poetry.” Its thinness and instability and 
fragmentedness may be representative of shortcomings common to other 
established poems, like The Waste Land, Four Quartets, and the best 
of Yeats. It is now time to re-examine “modern poetry” to see whether 
the claims made for it a generation ago still seem justified. 

—A. G. Newell 


ETC., XXII:1, March 1965. 


1675. Dettering, Richard W. “Our Symbol-Centered Universe,” pp. 25- 
24. Our notion of a non-symbolic, external world apart from language 
is not logically clear and may well be a result of our language itself. 


1676. Condon, John C. “A Bibliography of General Semantics: (Part 
IV),” pp. 59-86. A continuation from previous issues, this installment 
covers VI. Societal Communication, including A. Social Sciences, B. 
Advertising and Propaganda, C. Mass Media, D. Political Science, and 
E. Sociology; and VII. Cultural Communication, including A. General 
Cultural Communication, B. English, C. Ethics, D. Fine Art, Architecture, 
and Aesthetics, E. Music, F. Literature, Literary and Rhetorical Criticism, 
G. Philosophy, H. Prejudice, and I. Religion. 


, XXII:2, June 1965. 


1677. Salomon, Louis B. “Art for Words’ Sake,” pp. 153-163. A 
sampling of pictorial illustrations from four current college dictionaries 
shows little agreement and no rationale in the choice of words illustrated. 


1678. Lugton, Robert C. “Ludwig Wittgenstein: The Logic of Lan- 
guage,” pp. 165-192. Though Wittgenstein influenced Alfred Korzybski 
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with his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1922), general semanticists have 
neglected his later work and its relevance to language. His Philosophical 
Investigations (1953) evolves from the theory that the meaning of a word 
is aan by the rules of the language “game” or context in which it is 
used. 


1679. Brutyan, G. A. “The Philosophical Bearings of the Theory of 
Linguistic Relativity,” pp. 207-220. Contrary to the Sapir-Whorf theory 
of linguistic relativity, language is not a primary determiner of a people’s 
behavior and activities. 

— James C. Austin 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, IX:38, November 1965. 


1680. Hentoff, Nat. “Uninventing the Negro,” pp. 24-26, 66-69. [A 
report of a three-day conference, The Negro Writer’s Vision of America, 
with James Baldwin, Gloria Oden, LeRoi Jones, Sylvester Leaks, and 
John Killens. } 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


GORDON REVIEW, VIII:2-3, Winter 1964-65. 


1681. Huttar, Charles A. “The First English Translator of Calvin's 
Institutes,” pp. 69-83. Though the translation by Thomas Norton was 
the first printed, a minor cleric, translator, and versifier named John 
Daus completed an earlier version. Facts on Daus’s life are given in a 
hitherto unpublished sketch by Adam Winthrop, father of the Massachu- 
setts governor. 


, VITI:4, Spring 1965. 


1682. Vos, Nelvin. ‘The Comedy of Faith: The Drama of Christopher 
Fry,” pp. 139-150. Fry’s play The Ladys Not for Burning illustrates the 
comic structure of the ‘‘victim-victor,” which may be contrasted with two 
other structures in comedy, that of the “comic victor” and that of the 
“comic victim.” The protagonists of Fry’s play are characterized by 
awareness of paradox and mystery, recognition of moral guilt, and 
“acceptance of laughter as a vehicle to overcome the obsession with self.” 


1683. Coleman, Elliott. `The Meaning of Metaphor,” pp. 151-162. 
Each metaphor the artist discovers is a step in his self-discovery. “Each 
of us, in his way, is a kind of mixed metaphor: trying to get un-mixed.” 

—Charles A. Huttar 


HORIZON, ΥΠ:4, Autumn 1965, 


1684. Russell, Francis. “Some Non-encounters with Mr. Eliot,” pp. 
37-41. A first cousin to T. S. Eliot once commented on the poet's feeling 
for his bluestocking mother: “Not many people know it, but he really 
left this country to get away from her.” 
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1685. Kotker, Norman. “The Thinking Man's Lake,” pp. 64-79, Lake 
Leman has attracted writers and philosophers for its scenery, its freedom, 
and in part for its Geneva shore. Among the lake's literary visitors were 
Edward Gibbon, Shelley, Byron, Louisa May Alcott, Henry James, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, and Thomas Wolfe. In various ways the lake influenced 
these people. 

—Russell M. Goldfarb 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXVIII:3, May 1965. 


1686. Schwoerer, Lois G. “The Literature of the Standing Army 
Controversy, 1697-1699,” pp. 187-212. Debate over providing King 
William with a standing army in peacetime (1697-1699) stimulated 
much “contentious pamphlet literature.” Opposed to such an army were 
John Trenchard, Walter Moyle, Andrew Fletcher, and the Reverend 
Samuel Johnson; backing the army were John Somers, Daniel Defoe, 
Matthew Prior, and Richard Kingston. King William obtained his army, 
but the anti-army tracts contributed to an intellectual pacifistic tradition 
that still exists. 


1687. Ross, Jan. “A Bluestocking Over the Border: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu’s Aesthetic Adventures in Scotland, 1766,” pp. 213-233. Her 
Ossian always in hand, Mrs. Montagu toured Scotland from August 2-27, 
1766. She enjoyed the picturesque, the terrible sublimity, the primitive, 
the beautiful, and the Gothic; she met William Robertson, Hugh Blair, 
and the Reverend Alexander Carlyle. Her letters express only enthusiasm 
for what she saw; some people she met were less than enthusiastic about 


her. 


1688. Kovacevich, Ivanka. “The Mechanical Muse: The Impact of 
Technical Inventions on Eighteenth-Century Neoclassical Poetry,” pp. 
263-281. The spirit of the cogwheel penetrated both religious and 
secular Neoclassical poetry; John Dryden, Edward Young, Richard Savage, 
James Thomson, John Dalton, John Dyer, Erasmus Darwin, and Richard 
Jago all dedicated verses to British industry and commerce. 


1689. Boas, Louise Schultz. “A Letter About Shelley and Mary,” pp. 
283-285. A letter of May 11, 1900 [here printed], from Frances Power 
Cobbe discusses the publication (12 copies) of Shelley and Mary (1882) 
and it analyzes the curious marriage of the Percy Shelleys. 


, XXVIII: 4, August 1965. 


1690. Grenander, M. E. “Ambrose Bierce, John Camden Hotten, The 
Fiend’s Delight, and Nuggets and Dust,” pp. 353-371. Statements of 
literary historians to the contrary, “Dod Grile’ (Ambrose Bierce) pub- 
lished both The Frend’s Delight and Nuggets and Dust in 1873. His 
British publisher, John Camden Hotten, despite a long record of pirating 
American works, treated Bierce decently. 
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1691. Rossky, William. “The Reivers and Huckleberry Finn: Faulkner 
and Twain,” pp. 373-387. William Faulkner often expressed admiration 
for Mark Twain. In both Huckleberry Finn and The Reivers, boys serve 
as centers for the authors’ criticisms of life; these boys react against rigid 
notions of virtue, respectability, and the pressures of time; as tramps, they 
oppose ‘‘life-smothering forces’; humor of both books rises from revolt. 
Here and elsewhere in Faulkner’s work can be seen Twain's influence. 


, XXIX:1, November 1965. 


1692. Guss, Donald L. “Wyatt's Petrarchism: An Instance of Creative 
Imitation in the Renaissance,” pp. 1-15. Thomas Wyatt’s un-Petrarchan 
use of Petrarchan forms arises from neither Wyatt’s ignorant translations 
nor his ingenuous manners; Wyatt, instead, put the traditional morality 
of the 15th-century, pre-Petrarchan, English and Continental lyric into 
Petrarchan forms. 


1693. Levin, Richard. “The Subplot of The Atheists Tragedy,” pp. 17- 
33. The main plot and subplot of Cyril Tourneur’s The Atheists Tragedy 
are tightly linked. Characters are related by family ties; characters in the 
subplot influence the main plot; the two plots share concerns with nature 
vs. the supernatural and reason vs. instinct; and the logical relations are 
complementary, fitting together to form a traditional “logical square.” 
The alternating episodes, treating sex and death, strengthen the ending, 
which is conventional and weak when seen merely as the culmination of 
the main plot. 


1694. Starr, G. A. “Escape from Barbary: A Seventeenth-Century 
Genre,” pp. 35-52. Fictional and non-fictional accounts of escapes from 
Barbary (Algerian or Moroccan captivity) constitute a minor 17th-century 
literary genre. The impassive narrators, versatile amateurs of stolid 
equanimity and resourcefulness, evolved at last into Robinson Crusoe 
and Lemuel Gulliver. When piracy and slavery ended by conquest and 
treaty, works in this genre ceased being written. 


1695. Snyder, Henry L. “Daniel Defoe, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
and the Advice to the Electors of Great Britain,” pp. 53-62. Robert 
Harley freed Defoe from prison (1703) not only to use him as a political 
writer, but also to send him as a secret agent to Scotland. The Duchess 
of Marlborough became involved, and collaborated with Arthur Mayn- 
waring in writing Advice to the Electors of Great Britain (1708), a 
pamphlet often wrongly attributed to Defoe. 


1696. Gabel, John Butler. “The Year of Robert Whittinton’s Death,” 
pp. 77-78. Robert Whittinton (known for his verses to Thomas More) 
died not in 1548, but in 1553. 
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1697. Seronsy, Cecil. “The Case for Daniels Letter to Egerton Re- 
opened,” pp. 79-82. A letter to Sic Thomas Egerton (later Lord Elles- 
mere), printed in Samuel Daniel’s works (1885-1886), has been called 
“another Collier forgery,” but the letter is probably Daniel's. 
—Randolph Hudson 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXIII:4, 
Summer 1965. 


1698. Moore, Arthur K. “Lyric Voices and Ethical Proofs,” pp. 429- 
439. “If the lyric is conceived to be . . . essentially expression, then 
interest (and therefore value) necessarily attaches to the speaker.” The 
“sincerity of the poet” became a primary criterion of excellence in the 
19th century, and persists as a critical term despite the fact that “the 
question of a poet’s sincerity is irrelevant when a poem can be evaluated 
at a general and abstract level.” 


1699. Jessup, Bertram. “On Fictional Expressions of Cognitive Mean- 
ing,” pp. 481-486. Poetry may be used to inform, just as informative 
statement may be used to move poetically, when such intention is made 
clear by the context. There may also be cognitive truth in a statement 
uttered by a fictional character since the test of meaningfulness is not 
in the character but in the facts or ideas to which the statement refers. 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXIV:2, 
April 1965. 


1700. Toliver, Harold E. “Shakespeare and the Abyss of Time,” pp. 
234-254. For Shakespeare (as opposed to the medieval Christian), time 
is a vital dimension of things, conceived as continuously lapsing. ‘The 
sonnets are shaped as plotted resistance to time; the histories are con- 
ceived in terms of the adjustments to time implicit in public institutions 
and heroic actions; the problem plays and tragedies . . . explore the 
heroes’ intensely subjective time as a disintegration both of inner nature 
and of the bonds that enable the individual to identify with a lasting 
order; and, finally, the ‘mythic’ comedies attempt to suspend or control 
time through a kind of a-historical ritual based primarily on the secular 
power of the artist-magician, who helps create a new society.” 


1701. Webber, Joan. “Celebration of Word and World in Lancelot 
Andrewes’ Style,” pp. 255-269. Andrewes’s insistence on stylistic 
brevity reflects “the artistic interest of his age in the manipulation of 
space, and his own pastoral concern with the little world of man.” 
Exegetical tradition, church history, church Latin, and English sentence 
structure, all influenced both Andrewes and Donne, yet the two expressed 
very different temperaments in their writing. Donne exemplifies the 
Baroque in his striving for spaciousness, Andrewes in his concentrated 
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compactness. “While Donne considers time mainly as a way of getting 
into eternity ..., Andrewes more often focuses his attention upon the 
temporal process of redemption through time.” 


1702. Woodward, Daniel H. “Herrick’s Oberon Poems,” pp. 270-284. 
“The three Oberon poems show successively some of the central themes 
of Hesperides: ritualistic parody, art in miniature, and metaphysics in 
the microscopic. They provide evidence that Herrick’s poetry, far from 
frivolous, irresponsible, or irreverent, is skillfully directed comedy.” 

— Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION, XVII:1, April 1965. 


1703. Smith, Gordon Ross. “Isabella and Elbow in Varying Contexts of 
Interpretation,” pp. 63-78. A survey of-recent criticism of Shakespeare's 
Meas. gives the play a realistic, a religious, or perhaps most often a 
political basis. A single interpretation is impossible to reach: it depends 
upon the central meaning, which itself both determines and is derived 
from the manner of acting the parts and the meanings of separate passages. 

—Martha Seabrook 


KWARTALNIK NEOFILOLOGICZNY, XII:1, First Quarter 1965, 


1704, Krajewska, Wanda. “Daniel Defoe, “The Dyet of Poland,’” pp. 
17-30. Although the purpose of Defoe’s poem was to satirize the English 
government and its politicians, the use of Poland as ostensible setting 
reveals considerable knowledge of that country’s internal situation and 
its role in international affairs. The presentation of the Polish system of 
government is however very inaccurate. This is partly because Defoe was 
aiming at the English Parliament, and partly because he was insufficiently 
informed. (In Polish) 


, XII:3, Third Quarter 1965. 


1705. Kettle, Arnold. “Puritanism and the Rise of the Novel,” pp. 235- 
244. Puritan literature made several positive contributions to the develop- 
ment of the novel. It adapted such forms as the picaresque tale, allegory, 
and spiritual autobiography. “The shift within Puritanism from the 
allegorical to the realist traditions is bound up with the growing material 
success of the bourgeoisie.” Passages in William Bradford’s History of 
Plymouth Plantation exemplify the transition from the one style to the 
other. 


1706. Davis, J. “Intention and Achievement in Narrative Technique: 
Henry James’s The Ambassadors,” pp. 245-253. This novel has been 
cited by a number of critics as the supreme and consistent example of 
James’s technique of narration from the point of view of one character 
exclusively. There are however many details showing authorial intrusion 
in the manner of earlier novelists. The artistic success results rather from 
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James’s ability to present human consciousness “as it conceives and 
articulates thoughts and as it processes experience.” 


1707. Norwid, Helena. “Thomas Wolfe na Tle Nurt6w Literackich w 
Ameryce Miedzywojennej,” pp. 255-269. Although affected by the 
literary schools and trends of his time, Thomas Wolfe remained aloof 
and critical of such groups as the Harvard Aesthetes, the exponents of 
the Lost Generation, and the Southern Agrarians. His thesis was that 
literature should be directly rooted in life, not derivative. (In Polish) 


, 11:4, Fourth Quarter 1965, 


1708. Krajewska, Wanda. “Sean O’Casey i Ekspresjonizm,” pp. 363-379. 
In the course of his various experiments with the drama, O’Casey several 
times used the expressionistic technique. He did not know the German 
expressionists directly, but was influenced by others approximating their 
manner, such as Strindberg and O'Neill. O’Casey’s expressionism is 
always combined with other elements: lyricism, poetic symbolism, and 
straight realism. (In Polish) 

—Margaret Schlauch 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, XV:1, Winter 1965. 


1709. Todd, Robert E. “The Magna Mater Archetype in “The Pardoner’s 
Tale; ” pp. 31-40. The identification of the mysterious Old Man in 
Chaucer’s ““Pardoner’s Tale” can be made on the basis of lines 729ff. that 
refer in detail to the archetype of the Great Mother, the controlling image 
of the poem. The Earth Mother feeds and poisons, nourishes and destroys 
man; and so the three revelers are supplied fruit of the earth, or gold, 
which leads to their death by poisoning. The expression “early and late” 
refers to a maternal relationship, birth and death, womb and tomb. The 
word “cheste” is an ambivalent symbol for life and death, belonging to 
this archetype. Lastly, the central image of the tree is a vegetative symbol 
clearly associated with this archetype and its ambivalent meanings of 
mother, life, and death. 


, &V:2, Spring 1965. 


1710. Hovey, Richard B. ‘Hemingway's ‘Now I Lay Me’: A Psycholog- 
ical Interpretation,” pp. 70-78. Hemingway’s short story “Now I Lay Με” 
bears striking analogies to what occurs in psychoanalytic treatment. Like 
many other stories Hemingway has written, this links the wound with 
love. The hero, unable to sleep, tries to relax with free associations of 
ideas. The title takes us back to the nursery, to the child’s night prayer 
that associates death and sleep. The pattern of associations moving back- 
ward to the earliest memory of an attic with a wedding cake in a box and 
preserved snakes reveals that the fears of Nick Adams are intensified by 
his childhood memories of the way in which his destroying mother 
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emasculated his too gentle father. Thus the two parts are organically 
unified by the “wound” that cripples the ability to love. 


1711. Holland, Norman N. “Toward a Psychoanalysis of Poetic Form: 
Some Mixed Metaphors Unmixed,” pp. 79-91. From a psychoanalytic 
analysis of the reader’s responses to Macbeth’s soliloquy “Tomorrow and 
tomorrow,” we may arrive at an understanding of the form of poetry. 
The responses to the images, rhythms, rhymes, sounds reveal several types 
of formal structures that have shaped them. The stage play image, as it 
reminds one of childhood visions of the primal love scene, and other 
patterns of words and sounds dealing with sexuality, both excite uncon- 
scious defensive maneuvers that ultimately bring a sense of pleasure and 
reassurance. Thus the form accomplishes a doing and undoing, permitting 
the reader to glimpse the “play” at night but then erase it and undo its 
effect and, at the same time, gratify ageressive wishes. 


1712. Isaacs, Neil D. “The Autoerotic Metaphor in Joyce, Sterne, Law- 
rence, Stevens, and Whitman,” pp. 92-106. In the Nausicaa episode of 
Ulysses, Joyce alludes to the autoeroticism of Gerty MacDowell and 
Leopold Bloom by means of a fireworks metaphor. In Tristram Shandy, 
Book V, Chapter 15, Sterne describes an autoerotic interlude in terms 
of practicing a violin. In “The Rocking-Horse Winner,” Lawrence uses 
the autoerotic metaphor of the rocking-horse. Wallace Stevens in “Peter 
Quince at the Clavier” uses several musical metaphors to express the 
sensual feelings of Susanna, the Elders, and Peter. Whitman in “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” combines many of the images of the 
other writers—rocking motion, explosive reactions, music—to give a 
strong sensual impression of autoeroticism, of tumescence and detumes- 
cence. 


1713. Lawson, Lewis A. ‘The Grotesque-Comic in the Snopes Trilogy,” 
pp. 107-119. To Faulkner, the Snopes clan soured the old order in the 
South. Representing a demonic threat to his values, they are conceived as 
grotesque comics. That is, Faulkner weakens his adversary and tries to 
Jaugh him into impotence by means of the grotesque-comic sublimation. 
Thus Flem Snopes is disfigured and belittled through animal similes and 
metaphors, constant chewing, and impotency. But as the threat recedes, 
Faulkner introduces more of the comic—as with the lesser Snopes who 
become hutts of his derision. Such is the nature of his ambivalence 
toward the Snopes—his hatred and fear cause anxiety which, in turn, 
excites the defense of comedy. 


1714. Steinberg, Aaron. “Intruder in the Dust: Faulkner as Psychologist 
of the Southern Psyche,” pp. 120-124. Depth psychology validates Faulk- 
ner's interpretation of the Southern psyche in Intruder in the Dust. The 
Negroes represent younger siblings in the unconscious of aggressive and 
hostile whites. So when Chick digs up the grave and thereby exposes the 
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unconscious, the repressed fratricidal act, he is able to save Lucas, the 
old Negro. But Faulkner also dramatizes, through Gavin Stevens, 
conscious but highly irrational reactions to the unconscious reason for 
race hatred. 


1715. Feiner, Arthur H. “A Note on Ravich’s ‘Shakespeare and Psy- 
chiatry,’ ” pp. 125-128. In “Shakespeare and Psychiatry” (Lit. & Psych., 
XIV, 3, 4) Ravich underestimates the value of the Doctor’s prescription 
for the cure of Lady Macbeth’s mental illness—that the patient “must 
minister to himself,” must confront himself and achieve self-realization. 


, XV:3, Summer 1965. 


1716. Smith, David. “Incest Patterns in Two Victorian Novels,” pp. 
135-162. Jane Eyre’s self-conflict is the result of the opposition within 
her of lawless passion and incest wish and the super-ego and incest taboo. 
The structure of Charlotte Bronté’s novel—its characters, places, and 
events—reinforces this unconscious pattern controlling Jane’s psyche. 
Likewise, in George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss, the relationship between 
Maggie and Tom Tulliver can only be explained by means of references 
to their unconscious motivations; and, also, the organic structure of the 
novel including its controversial ending and, particularly, the develop- 
ment of Maggie’s character, are determined by their unconscious incest- 
uous passion. 


1717. Steig, Michael. ‘The Central Action of Old Curiosity Shop or 
Little Nell Revisited Again,” pp. 163-170. Nell’s flight to the country 
is a consistent, psychologically credible action that contributes to the unity 
of The Old Curiosity Shop; that is, Nell’s response to the sexuality of 
Quilp forms a pattern of flight from sexuality, obsession, and death. This 
pattern suggests that Dickens is implying a radical criticism of the values 
associated with childhood innocence that his sentimental rhetoric appears 
to support. 


1718. Sutton, Juliet. ‘“Thackeray’s Mother-in-Law,” pp. 171-179. His 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Shawe, appears in fictional form throughout Thack- 
eray’s novels in ways that reflect his hostility. But they are ποῖ stereo- 
types. The portraits begin amiably enough, as Thackeray shows mothers 
identifying themselves with their daughters. But when the mothers no 
longer can live a vicarious love affair through their daughters, hostility 
develops. The sexual motivation and rivalry can be explained in psycho- 
analytic terms. Thackeray’s attitude to Mrs. Shawe may be ambivalent, 
like that of his fictional mothers-in-law. 


1719. Whitehead, Lee M. “Tender Is the Night and George Herbert 
Mead: An ‘Actor’s’ Tragedy,” pp. 180-191. A useful way to approach 
Fitzgerald’s Tender Is the Night is through the social psychology of 
Mead’s work, Mind, Self and Society (1934). The texture of the novel 
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is social, its focal point the group. Diver fails because of a social inade- 
quacy, an inability to adapt to a social milieu, not because of an individual 
inadequacy alone. Viewing the self too narrowly in terms of his social 
role, he fails; that is, he fails to harmonize and balance the “I” or 
individual impulse with the “Me,” or social convention, thereby suffering 
a loss of identity and split personality. But Nicole is cured when she 
achieves an integration in herself of all the others in her environment, 
“the generalized other,” and her “I,” the freedom of her individual 
impulsive nature. 

— Martin Kallich 


LOVINGOOD PAPERS, 1964. 


1720. Day, Donald. “Sut Lovengood's Adventures in New York,” pp. 
10-12. The Atlas introduced Sut to New York. In “Sut Lovengood 
Escapes Assassination” (July 8, 1858) and “Sut Lovengood’s Adventures 
in New York” (August 8, 1858), Sut spikes a photographer's “gun” 
and runs wild through the streets, with animadversions on Jews, “niggers,” 
“dandys,” and “perlice.” [Both pieces reproduced here. } 


1721. Browne, Ray B. “Marrying a Substitute,” pp. 22-29. G. W. 
Harris was not a folk but an oral, or popular, humorist, as his craft, 
language, and sometimes risqué content indicate. An example of the 
latter, possibly based on a music-hall song, is reproduced in “Sut Loven- 
good Reports What Bob Dawson Said, After Marrying A Substitute,” 
from the Chattanooga Daily American Union (November 27, 28, 1867). 


1722. McClary, Ben Harris. “Sut Lovingood’s Big Music Box Story,” 
pp. 30-34, The title of this story from the Chattanooga Daily American 
Union (December 11, 12, 1867) is perhaps an editors, G. W. Harris 
having freed the beleaguered pedlar figuring therein with a wind song. 


1723. Folmsbee, Stanley, and Thomas C. Schrodt. “Sut Lovingood’s Hark 
From The Tombs Story,” pp. 35-39. Sut but vouches for the truth of 
this yarn, from the Chattanooga Daily American Union (March 17, 1868), 
about a bumptious brakeman and Campbell Wallace, president of the 
East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad from 1853 to 1863. 


1724. Inge, M. Thomas. “Coat of Faded Grey, Ballad,” pp. 40-44. 
G. W. Harris's sole published poem was an inept, sentimental thing 
printed July 1, 1866, in the Nashville Daily Union and American and 
set to music later that year by H. M. Hall. [Reproduced here with the 
music. } 


1725. Inge, M. Thomas. “Stark Young’s Sut Lovingood,” pp. 45-46. 
There is an allusion to Sut in Young’s Civil War novel So Red the Rose 
(1934), pp. 49-50. 

—William A. Fahey 
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MINNESOTA REVIEW, 1:2, January 1961. 


1726. Mizener, Arthur. “Scott Fitzgerald and the 19205,’ pp. 161- 
174. Unlike prominent American writers of the 19th century, Fitz- 
gerald expressed his age in its own terms. He saw the demand both for 
dreams and, at the same time, for their fulfillment as the source of 
tragedy in American life. His works are not a history of expressed facts 
but of ideas, feeling, and attitudes essential to and symbolic of his age. 


, 1:3, Spring 1961. 


1727. Pearce, Roy Harvey. “Whitman Justified: The Poet in 1860,” 
pp. 261-272, 281-294. Walt Whitman is at his best in 1860 because he 
is visionary: he not only sees what his world is but also what it might 
be as he appeals to poets of the future who will also use his new freedom 
of language to celebrate the miracles of reality. After 1860, still visionary, 
he claims prophetic powers that his poetry never proves. 


, 1:4, Summer 1961. 


1728. Spilka, Mark. “Dickens and Kafka: The Technique of the 
Grotesque,” pp. 441-458. Charles Dickens and Franz Kafka use the 
physically grotesque to suggest that a character is somehow inwardly 
grotesque. The effect is comic and evokes laughter so that the viewer 
becomes aware of the importance of man’s consciousness of himself. 


, 1:1, Fall 1961. 


1729. Burckhardt, Sigurd. “King Lear: The Quality of Nothing,” pp. 
33-50. Lear is Shakespeare’s only tragedy with parallel plots. Lear and 
Gloster both banish a loving child in favor of the unloving and are 
deceived “by appearances and discover reality.” The difference in plots 
lies in the responses of the fathers to “nothing,” uttered by their children. 
Gloster is at the mercy of indirectness, as Edmund exploits his father’s 
belief only in physical fact. Lear does not test his unloving daughters 
since he believes in absolute directness of speech. Lear is greater than 
Gloster because his suffering leads him to direct confrontation with the 
cause of his problem. 


, 11:2, Winter 1962. 


1730. Warren, Austin. “The New England Conscience, Henry James, 
and Ambassador Strether,’” pp. 149-161. In The Ambassadors James 
reflects the inadequacy of the New England conscience, a group con- 
science stressing the individual’s inability fully to realize guilt and duty. 
Although Strether experiences the development of “conscience into 
consciousness,” it is painful to him, and he returns to America because 
he still has pride in his rigid New England mind. 


1731. Ehrenpreis, Irvin. “The Literary Side of a Satirist’s Work,” pp. 
179-197. Contemplation of a satire rather than the writers didactic 
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purpose or a corrective effect on the reader makes the work enjoyable. 
A reader can be among the objects of ‘satire and still identify with the 
satirist’s attitudes. For example, by contemplating Jonathan Swifts An 
Argument Against Abolishing Christianity, a reader can be among the 
nominal Christians, the objects of the satire, and still share the author’s 
desire for “real,” almost ideal, Christianity. 


, 11:3, Spring 1962. 

1732. Miller, James E., Jr. “Emily Dickinson: The Thunder’s Tongue,” 
pp. 289-304. A meaningful experience in a poem by Emily Dickinson 
arises from a sudden and surprising insight into the common or the 
familiar. She uses sudden unexpected changes in syntax and form to 
effect the startling insight. Editors trying to improve words or phrases 
in her works lose the element of surprise because they base their changes 
on a predictable pattern. 


1733. Miles, Josephine. ‘‘Emerson’s Wise Universe,” pp. 305-313. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson brings nature closer to human experience by using general 
statements, often aphoristic; by personalizing its abstract forces and 
inanimate beings; and by controlling meter to intensify orderliness. ‘“The 
words of reference most used by Emerson in the first thousand lines of 
his earlier Poems are: good, old, proud, sweet, and wise.” 


1724. Frank, Joseph. “The Achievement of John Peale Bishop,” pp. 
325-344. Allen Tate is responsible for what little recognition Bishop has 
received. Seeing the decline of moral and humanistic values after World 
War I, Bishop encouraged a return to a meaningful tradition. He said the 
myth of the West was false because pioneering made men hate nature 
since their hardships left them without spirit or values. To him the moral 
certainty of the Old South offered a worthy pattern of life. Traditional 
and disciplined in poetic form, he was above all a humanist in encourag- 
ing U.S. artists to maintain the western idea of man when France fell 
in 1940. 


1735. Hertz, Robert N. ‘Two Voices of the American Village: Robinson 
and Masters,” pp. 345-358. The experiences of Edgar Lee Masters’s 
Spoon River and Edwin A. Robinson’s Tillbury Town are not so similar 
as critics generally hold. Masters presents a cross-section of an entire 
Midwestern town (with its various occupations and types of problems) 
to portray happiness as achieved only by those who develop and live by 
their abilities. Robinson is more romantic in his searches for the mean- 
ing of reality in the lives of outcast, isolated, and unknown characters. 


1736. Kennedy, X. J. “Marianne Moore,” pp. 369-376. In The Marianne 
Moore Reader, Miss Moore's latest collection, she continues as usual to 
juxtapose strange pairs of objects or animals, for to her juxtaposition is the 
“essence of metaphor” since “nothing in this world can exist totally 
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apart.” Although her ideas or logic is often obscure, her metrics 
fascinate the reader, especially her use of assonance and stressed syllables, 
which frequently outnumber the unstressed. 


1737. Foster, Richard. "The Voice of a Poet: Kenneth Rexroth,” pp. 
377-384. Although Rexroth’s early poetry is full of philosophical abstrac- 
tions and is often prosaic, his later works are rich in lyric and variety 
of themes. “Social apocalypse is the abiding context of Rexroth’s poetry,” 
but he is at his best in love poems, both in his translations from Chinese 
and Japanese and in his own work. 


, 1:1, Fall 1962. 


1738. Coxe, Louis. “The Narrative Poem: Novel of the Future?” pp. 
17-31. The modern novel fails because, in writing about personal prob- 
lems or ways of escaping them, the authors reflect that they do not fully 
understand their situations. The narrative poem, the narrative of the 
future, will use allegory, for its action, language, and technique all 
combine to effect meaning. Its action will be more universal than that 
of the novel since it will have symbolic relevance to all time as it develops 
a historical subject. 


1739. Cambon, Glauco. “Mark Twain and Charlie Chaplin as Heroes of 
Popular Culture,” pp. 77-82. Twain and Chaplin used the tramp as a 
mythical figure to “represent homeless innocence in a brutal or at best 
stuffy world” of city life. Both artists developed farce and stereotypes 
in order to use laughter in social criticism. 


1740. Manfred, Frederick. “Some Notes on Sinclair Lewis’ Funeral,’ . 
pp. 87-90. In Lewis’s authorized biography, the author, Mark Schorer, 
calls the i memoriam delivered at the funeral “long, solemn, and 
murky,” but not long after the funeral he actually praised the same 
eulogy. 


, 11112, Winter 1963. 


1741. Halprin, Lee S. “American Liberalism, Literature, and World 
War II,” pp. 179-191. American fiction about World War H, like 
earlier war fiction, portrays little more than good against bad or individ- 
uals caught up in political consequences. The writers fail to see both a 
kind of Nazism in all men and the political, cultural, and scientific aspects 
that not only caused the war but also always create conflicts in life. 


, HI:4, Summer 1962. 


1742. Stewart, D. H. “Myth and Truth in Criticism,” pp. 452-460. 
Critics who see a literary work such as Huckleberry Finn or Ham. as 
merely another mode of expressing a myth fail to search for a new 
understanding of the truth behind the myth a writer brings forth. 
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, 1V:1, Fall 1963. - 


1743. Sell, Frederick C. “The Fusion of Languages: Modern Alexand- 
rianism,” pp. 51-59. T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, Ezra Pound, Thomas 
Mann, and Stefan George made “ostentatious use of foreign languages,” 
frequently wrote about myths, and shared discontent with their environ- 
ment and left it. Because of their even more apparent differences, how- 
ever, their effect as a group on the present, if there is one, perhaps must 
be judged by the future. 


, IV:3, Spring 1964. 


1744. Kostelanetz, Richard. “The Bad Criticism of This Age,” pp. 387- 
414. From an examination of recent critical works, it is evident that few 
critics present evaluations of the latest and the best American writers. The 
few who do comment on post-war letters either give too much considera- 
tion to insignificant writers or lack true depth in criticism, as evidenced by 
their giving little more than plots or narrow theses and themes. 


1745. Bevan, Jack. ‘The Critical Situation,” pp. 415-419. A critical 
reviewer must realize that a work is governed by its own laws and mean- 
ing, perceived only when it is free from past prescriptions and tastes and 
from subjective preferences. 

—Bernard Bernatovich 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, X:4, Winter 1964-1965. 


1746. Motola, Gabriel. “Hemingway's Code: Literature and Life,” pp. 
319-329. Hemingway's inability to see that his “hero” was very close to 
his “emotional coward,” who is defeated by mere bad luck, resulted in an 
“intellectual and emotional confusion.” Robert Jordan’s killers did come 
eventually—thus he was able to maintain his integrity. For Hemingway 
himself “they could not come’’—hence the suicide. 


1747. Rodenbeck, John. “The Bolted Door in James's Portrait of a 
Lady,” pp. 330-340. Various references to the image of the bolted door 
serve to accentuate and explain Isabel’s character, actions, and develop- 
ment. When she puts “her hand on the latch,” after Goodwood has 
kissed her, to turn back to Rome, she does not escape but takes a step 
into liberty. 


1748. Manierre, William R. “‘No Money for to Buy the Outfit: 
Huckleberry Finn Again,” pp. 341-348. At the end of the novel Huck 
Finn, although seemingly a free man, is a slave of “sivilization.’’ His 
moral grandeur and his integrity, built up in the course of the narrative, 
are thus explicitly destroyed and denied—-Mark Twain closes the book 
on a profoundly pessimistic note. 
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1749, Gurko, Leo. “Kangaroo: D. H. Lawrence in Transit,” pp. 
349-358. The “fragmented hodgepodge of odds and ends” which seems 
to make up the narrative of Kangaroo is nevertheless a coherent whole 
because of the unifying force of the landscape in which it is set. The 
novel can only be understood when one realizes that Australia dominates 
characters, actions, and atmosphere, that it “defines the tale.” 


1750. Westburg, Barry R. “Forster’s Fifth Symphony: Another Aspect 
of Howards End,” pp. 359-365. The different reactions to a performance 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony define the places of Forster's characters 
in the moral structure of the novel. Helen’s questionable synaesthetic 
experience while hearing the music reflects the “doubtful, but highly 
desirable” synthesis between the Schlegels, Basts, and Wilcoxes. 


1751. Muste, John M. “The Failure of Love in Go Down, Moses,” pp 
366-378. Go Down, Moses, one of ‘‘Faulkner’s essays in thematic form,” 
gains coherence by constant emphasis on the theme of the white man’s 
failure to love. Since the Negro is capable of love and will therefore 
endure, the entire book offers Faulkner's “most bitter commentary on the 
relationship between white man and Negro.” 


1752. Dare, H. “The Quest for Durrell’s Scobie,” pp. 379-383. Scobie’s 
Origins, background, and career are extremely contradictory, suspect, and 
doubtful. “It is difficult to appreciate what purpose can be served, even 
in a soup-mix of three sides space to one side time, by such incredible 
nonsense. 


1753. Missey, James L. “Forster's Redemptive Siren,” pp. 383-385. 
Forster's “Story of the Siren” is ironic. It presents two contrasting 
groups of characters—the siren, Giuseppe, and Maria are the “good” 
characters and the priests are the “bad”? characters. The siren as a 
redemptive figure is a symbol of God; Giuseppe and Maria might be 
“the Joseph and Mary of the Christian Nativity,” their unborn child 
Jesus Christ. 


1754. Staley, Thomas F. “Time and Structure in Fitzgerald’s ‘Babylon 
Revisited,’ ” pp. 386-388. “The theme of ‘Babylon Revisited’ suggests 
that the past and the future meet in the present; moreover, Fitzgerald also 
dramatically expresses Bergson’s idea that duration is the continuous 
progress of the past which forces into the future.” 


1755. French, Warren. “Holden’s Fall,” p. 389. Contrary to J. D. 
O’Hara’s assertion [MFS, IX:4, Winter 1963-64, cf. AES, ΝΙ͂Π:5, May 
1965, item 1426], “Salinger does indicate specifically when Holden 
abandons the dream that he has described to Phoebe,” which proves that 
Salinger constructed his novel very carefully. 
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1756. “Modern Fiction Newsletter,” pp. 390-416, {This is an omnibus 
review of some 50 publications on the modern novel plus the “Roll Call,” 


a bibliography of the year’s work in the modern novel. ] 
—Willi Erzgraber 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LX:3, July 1965. 


1757. McAlindon, T. “Comedy and Terror in Middle English Literature: 
The Diabolical Game,” pp. 323-332. Two important facts must be taken 
into account in any consideration of “comic diablerie’ in Middle English 
literature: that the distinction between farcical and serious comedy lies 
in the type of role assigned to the diabolical character; and that the 
romances and the religious legends, as well as the sermons, have been 
vehicles for these devilish figures. Noticeable particularly in many of the 
works is the alternation or the mingling of grimness and jest. 


1758. Ringler, Richard N. “Donne’s Specular Stone,” pp. 333-339. 
References that Donne makes in his prose and poetry to the specular stone 
of the ancients was most probably garnered from his reading of Pan- 
cirollus, who elaborated on a mistake about the stone, as it appeared in 
16th-century texts of Pliny’s Natural History. 


1759. Blount, Trevor. “Dickens’s Slum Satire in Bleak House,” pp. 340- 
351. The depressing picture of dirt, suffering, disease, and overcrowding 
that Dickens creates in the slum scenes of Bleak Howse is the artistic 
concomitant of the letters, reports, and newspaper accounts of the 
pitiful conditions of the slum dwellers. It is through his description of 
the squalor that pervades Tom-all-Alone’s that Dickens exposes official 
indifference and lack of charity. 

—Charles R. Andrews 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, XLIX:1, January 1965. 


1760. Mitchell, Bruce. ‘Some Problems of Mood and Tense in Old 
English,” pp. 44-57. Conjunctions like op (paet) “until,” Pa “when,” 
and peah (pe) “though” are followed by an indicative or a subjunctive. 
A few cases are discussed. There are also some adjective clauses with 
difficult subjunctives. Disagreements among grammarians about the 
problem of the occurrence of an indicative in a final clause seem to be 
based upon differences of approach. 


1761. Göller, Karl Heinz. “Stab und Formel im Alliterierenden Morte 
Arthure,” pp. 57-67. The study of the formula in alliterative poetry makes 
it possible to draw conclusions about structural principles as well as about 
the working methods of the writer. The Morte Arthure poet frequently 
sacrifices the requirements of alliteration to give justice to the formula. 
Therefore emendations on the basis of alliteration are suspect. The 
poem can only be appreciated if beforehand one has learned to under- 
stand the technique of poetry based on oral tradition. (In German) 
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, KLIX:2, April 1965. 


1762. Mitchell, Bruce. “The Status of Hwonne in Old English,” pp. 
157-160. Clauses introduced by wonne are sometimes difficult to 
classify. It appears that Hwonne leads the way of interrogative words 
toward their modern use as interrogatives, relatives, and conjunctions. 


1763. Luttrell, C. A. “Pearl: Symbolism in a Garden Setting,” pp. 160- 
176. A survey of contexts in which the terms erber and bayle (important 
elements in the dream mechanism) appear and a careful study of the 
sleeper’s garden as portrayed in the Ms lead to a new interpretation of 
the setting. Since the poet is a man of culture, we are entitled to go to 
contemporary French literature for a better understanding of the situation. 
A study of Machaut’s Le Dit de l’Alerion reveals an important parallel 
with Pearl. The garden and the mound suggest the graveyard and the 
grave and on another level a Garden of Remembrance. 

—J. Boswinkel 


, XLIX:3, July 1965. 


1764. Bouman, A. A. “The Franks Casket, Right Side and Lid,” pp. 
241-249. The identification of Aegili (on the lid) as the brother of 
Welund cannot be proved. The battle scene depicted represents the 
clash between Wyrtgeorn and Hengest and Horsa at Aegeles Threp 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 455). The right side panel is mostly con- 
sidered to belong to the Sigurd story; however, there are no verifiable facts 
to support this view. It probably pictures the situation after Horsa’s 
death, where Hengest is seen sorrowing over his fallen brother. The 
main inscription (Her Hos sitaeb—) may well originate from a written 
source. These verses may have inspired the carver. 


1765. Delany, Paul. “The Role of the Guide in Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight,” pp. 250-255. The guide who accompanies Sir Gawain 
from Bertilak’s castle to the valley of the Green Chapel is supposed by 
some scholars to be none other than Bertilak himself. This theory is to 
be rejected. He is a servant, but an unusually well-informed one. He 
knows about the hidden girdle, which explains his contemptuous reaction 
to Gawain’s pious refusal of a chance to escape. The part he plays in the 
poem makes the reader realize that Gawain is continuously under sur- 


veillance from his arrival at the Castle to the encounter with the Green 
Knight. 


1766. Draper, John W. “Shakespeare's Ladies-in-waiting,” pp. 255-262. 
Elizabethan society inherited feudal class distinctions, which Shakespeare 
used. Later editors failed to see that Fabian in Twel. was no servant, 
as Malvolio was. Ladies-in-waiting are one class of serving gentility 
common in Shakespeare. Maria in Twel. and Emilia in Oth. are the two 
most important. Ladies-in-waiting are not usually found in the sources. 
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They are “gently born” and loyal to their mistresses, run errands, bandy 
wit, as confidantes promote or interfere with love affairs, uphold class 
distinctions, and in some cases greatly influence the plot. 


, XLIX:4, October 1965, 


1767. Blake, N. F. “The Battle of Maldon,” pp. 332-345. So far 
critics have stressed the historical accuracy and the heroic spirit of the 
poem. A comparison of Maldon with poetical and prose lives of the 
saints, in particular Aelfric’s Life of St. Edmund, reveals significant 
common traits. The vikings may be seen as spiritual enemies in human 
form, who attack the English with force and guile. The meanings of 
Byrhtnoth’s ofermod can be interpreted as “greatness of heart, high 
spirits.” The recent suggestion that there are two different parts in the 
poem is not acceptable; there is no change of spirit. Though there are 
naturally no miracles, the death of the retainers has a similar inspiring 
effect. Perhaps the poet was not so much inspired by the actual events as 
by the appearance of Aelfric’s Life of St. Edmund. If this interpretation 
is tenable, the accepted historical foundation of the poem will have to 
be reconsidered. 


1768. Morris, B. R. “A Reconsideration of Cleveland’s Authorship of 
‘Epitaphium Thomae Comitis Straffordii,’” pp. 346-352. The ‘Epitaph- 
ium’ was first published as John Cleveland’s in 1647, but in one Ms is 
ascribed to Nicholas Gray, a Laudian and one time Headmaster of Eton, 
and in another, containing Cleveland material, is “Anonymus” (sic). 
The handwritings of two further Ms copies are of Edward Pitt and 
Francis Heath LL.D. External evidence of authorship favors Gray, 
internal Cleveland. 
—J. Boswinkel 
—D.R.M. Wilkinson 


NEW LEFT REVIEW, Νο. 32, July-August 1965. 


1769. Heller, Agnes. “Shakespeare and History” (rev.-art., Jan Kott, 
Shakespeare Our Contemporary), pp. 16-23. Kott fails to see the scope 
of Shakespeare’s discoveries about man, and “for Kott, only minuteness, 
only subjection to fate and history, only depravity exist in Shakespeare.” 
Although Kott notes the destruction of an ancient order in the chronicle 
plays, he does not emphasize that moral order in general is not destroyed. 
Kott views Shakespeare with the eyes of Samuel Beckett and compares 
Lear with Beckett’s Waiting for Godot and Endgame; Kott finds in these 
plays “all the absurd and grotesque destruction of an absurd world,” but 
he fails to see that in Shakespeare the destruction and suffering of the 
good is never in vain. 


, No. 34, November-December 1965. 


1770. Butor, Michael. “The Second Case: The Use of Personal Pro- 
nouns in the Novel,” pp. 60-68. The second person in the novel “can be 
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characterized as the one to whom his own story is told” and the use of 
the second person is appropriate whenever one wishes to describe the 
progress of consciousness, the actual birth of language. Within the 
world of the novel, “the third person represents that world in so far as 
it is different from the author and from the reader; the first person 
represents the author; and the second person the reader.” 

—Duane B. Schneider 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XII:11, November 1965. 


1771. Hudson, Anne. “British Museum MS. Additional 50848: Frag- 
ments of Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle,” pp. 404-406. [Bibliographical 
information is supplied concerning these three Ms fragments to amplify 
the note by Betty Hill in N & Ο, Feb., 1965 (AES, Oct. 1965, Item 
2279) }. 


1772. Hoffman, Richard L. “Ovid and the Monk’s Tale of Hercules,” 
pp. 406-409. Chaucer's confusion in the “Monk’s Tale” of two separate 
stories and two characters therein—the slaying of Busirus and the giv- 
ing by Diomedes of human corpses to horses to be eaten, noted by 
Skeat in 1900—may result from his having read a gloss on Ovid's Ibzs 
by an 11th-century scholiast. The gloss similarly confuses Busirus with 
Diomedes. 


1773. Reed, Mark L. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Letter to John Gardner, 5 April 
1830,” pp. 409-411. Replying to Gardner, then a stranger, Wordsworth 
thanked him for refusing to buy Gagliardi’s pirated edition of his works, 
commented upon the unfairness of British copyright law, and spoke 
“favorably of Gardner’s suggestion of a cheaper edition of his writings, 
directing him in this last to his publishers and asking to know the 
result of a visit to them with this proposal. (A cheaper edition appeared 
in 1832.) Wordsworth’s comments on the inadequacies of the Copy- 
right Law increase after this letter to Gardner; thus Gardner may have 
been partially responsible for the new Copyright Law passed.in 1842 
which Wordsworth had strenuously advocated in letters to members 
of Parliament. 


1774. Little, G. L. “Wordsworth, Lockhart, Barron Field and the 
Copyright Act,” pp. 411-413. John Gibson Lockhart wrote the article 
advocating reform of the Copyright Law that appeared in his Quarterly 
Review for June 1842, but Wordsworth supplied a number of the ideas 
for it. Field’s unpublished Memoirs of Wordsworth reveals that Words- 
worth late in 1841 was actively encouraging Lockhart to write the article 
and sending him arguments and opinions for it, while effacing himself. 


1775. Green, David Bonnell. ‘Iwo Wordsworth Letters,” pp. 414-415. 
The postscript of a fragmentary letter from Wordsworth to Southey, 
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written in April 1817, when Southey was traveling on the Continent, 
mentions receipt of a complimentary letter from a Quaker named Burton 
{Bernard Burton, according to Green] who solicited Wordsworth’s sub- 
scription for a forthcoming book and suggests that Southey may receive 
a similar request. In a letter of 1840 to an unknown author who requested 
permission to dedicate a book of poems to him, Wordsworth courteously 
but firmly declined that permission. 


1776. Kliman, Bernice W. “Wordsworth in a Small German Magazine,” 
pp. 415-416. One may now apparently identify the magazine that 
Dorothy Wordsworth mentions in her journal as having picked up from 
a milliner’s counter in Lucerne on August 16, 1820, and having found 
therein an article about her brother. It was probably the Journal fir Lit- 
teratur, Kunst, Luxus und Mode for May 1820, and the article in question 
a laudatory review [here reprinted} of The River Duddon, published that 
year. Interestingly, the review does not reflect the tone of most German 
criticism of Wordsworth at that time. 


1777. Linsday, Julian I. “Wordsworth and Haydon,” pp. 416-417. The 
Burlington [Vermont] Free Press for March 23, 1855, reprints an 
anecdote, related by Wordsworth to the unidentified teller in the presence 
of Haydon and another, of an occasion when Wordsworth and Haydon 
were taken for common drunks and liars by a passerby who sought to 
escort them home and to whom they revealed their identity. Haydon was 
vastly amused by the incident; Wordsworth was not. Who was the 
narrator and where did he first publish the anecdote? 


1778. Ogden, James. “Isaac D'Israeli and Scott,” pp. 417-418. Admirers 
of each other’s works, D’Israeli and Scott met occasionally in the draw- 
ing room of John Murray, publisher of the Quarterly Review, in whose 
foundation in 1809 both were concerned. [See N & QO, May 1964 (AES, 
Oct. 1964, Item 2256) for supplemental material.} Early in 1821 Scott 
wrote D’Israeli for information about the latter’s 1816 book defending 
James I; D’Israeli summarized its main points instead of sending a copy. 
Largely ignoring this defense, Scott painted James unfavorably in The 
Fortunes of Nigel and seems to have been miffed by a reviewer’s com- 
ment that he should have read D’Israeli’s apologia for James. 


1779. Fido, Martin. “The "Key to Vivian Grey’ of 1827,” pp. 418-419. 
The Bodleian Library contains a copy of this pamphlet, bound up with a 
single leaf of the wrapper. Since the wrapper is practically identical with 
the description of it given by Cyrus Redding in Frfty Years’ Recollections 
(2nd ed., 1858), and his description of the rest of the pamphlet is 
substantially correct, we may assume that he knew the work well. Both 
Redding and Michael Sadieir have reasonable grounds for believing that 
Disraeli himself wrote the pamphlet. B. R. Jerman, in The Young 
Disraeli (1960), thought that Redding had confused Disraeli’s defense of 
the last three volumes of the novel with the Key. 
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1780. Hall, Roland. “Addenda to “The Diction of John Stuart Mill,’ ” 
pp. 419-425. [Additional words and word-compounds representing ante- 
datings or new citations for OED are drawn from Francis E. Mineka 
(ed.), The Earlier Letters of John Stuart Mill, 1812-1848 and a few 
other sources. Four items of corrigenda are also listed. ] 


1781. Webb, William. “The Rumford Grate,” p. 425. In Northanger 
Abbey Jane Austen refers to the grate invented by Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford; Ann Fraser Tytler mentions it in her 1838 book for 
juveniles, Mary and Florence at Sixteen. Coleridge used the verb “Rum- 
fordize,” as the Oxford edition of Northanger Abbey notes. 


1782. Thomas, A. “G. M. Hopkins and ‘Tones,’ ” pp. 429-420. In his 
training for the priesthood Hopkins would have had to deliver a 
number of “tones”—brief sermons “in which the principal tones taken 
by a preacher are given one after another” (OED). The records of St. 
Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst, list three “tones” that he delivered in 1870 
and 1872. 

—John S. Phillipson 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LXIV:2, Spring 1965. 


1783. Wendt, Allan. “Babu to Sahib: Contemporary Indian Literature,” 
pp. 166-180. Many Indian writers choose to write in English simply 
because they wish to reach the more lucrative Western market. Some 
write in English because, in the novel especially, they can find in that 
language models of excellence unavailable to them in their own. Among 
the serious modern novelists in English we may distinguish Mulk Raj 
Anand, K. Nagarajan, Kamala Markandaya, and R. K. Narayan, all of 
whose work suggests that Anglo-Indian literature is at last coming of age. 


1784, Weintraub, Stanley. “Bernard Shaw’s Other Saint Joan,” pp. 194- 
205. T. E. Lawrence was almost a surrogate son for Shaw, and it is 
possible that he was an important influence on the character of Saint 
Joan. Both Lawrence and Saint Joan were small, ate and drank sparingly, 
were asexual, and combined the laconic with light-heartedness. In addi- 
tion both had a charismatic quality in their personalities, and both were 
successful military tacticians of a kind that has puzzled historians and 
encouraged skeptics. Certainly Joan’s superficial appearance owed much 
to Mary Hankinson of the Fabian Society Summer Schools, but her inner 
nature seems to owe a great deal to Lawrence. 


1785. Stanford, Derek. “The Poets of the Nineties: A Note in Revi- 
sion,” pp. 206-215. Paradoxical though it may seem, the poets of the 
Nineties were essentially modern. The most significant were Symons, 
Dowson, Lionel Johnson, and Wilde, all of whom offered a “new recon- 
ciliation between the written and the spoken word.” Urbanity, lightness, 
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irony, wit, the double entendre, the verbal shrug, the precise statement, 
and the pure melodic line, all are characteristic of the poets of the Nineties, 
qualities they share with many of the Moderns. 


1786. Coffin, Tristram P. “Harden E. Taliaferro and the Use of Folk- 
lore by American Literary Figures,” pp. 241-246. Taliaferro is best known 
for Fishers River (North Carolina) Scenes and Characters by “Skitt,” 
in which he used folklore in such a way as the people of that part of 
North Carolina would use it. This is better than elaborating a folk tale 
until it becomes a literary work in its own right (cf. Twain’s “The Jump- 
ing Frog”) or dealing with it in some symbolic fashion that involves a 
mystic relationship between the writer’s mind and the culture mind 
of his tribe (cf. Moby Dick, Faulkner's The Bear). 


1787. Bentley, Joseph. “Chaucer's Fatalistic Miller,” pp. 247-253. The 
“Miller's Tale” is more than an exquisitely contrived obscene joke. In it 
Chaucer gives us a deterministic world where the characters suppose 
themselves to be free. Nicholas’s calculations move him inevitably to 
Absolom’s iron, and Absolom’s courtly ardor moves him toward humilia- 
tion; and, in the larger deterministic sense, both move toward the 
philosophically inevitable dénouement. ‘Thus the entire action is a 
Boethian exemplum of the folly of meddling with the future. 

—John M. Munro 





We regret to announce the death of Professor Robert Vlach, editor of 
Books Abroad and a contributor to AES, on January 29, 1966. 
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Donna Gerstenberger and George Hendrick. Second Directory of Periodicals Pub- 
lishing Articles in English and American Literature and Language. Denver, 
ee: Alan Swallow, 1965, 151 pp., paper, $1.75; cloth, $3.75. Subject 
Index. 


This Directory, first published in 1959, has established itself as an invaluable aid 
to scholars, seasoned and unseasoned, and to others concerned with literary 
periodicals. It has pre-empted the field. 
But numerous changes in less than six years have made a second edition not 
merely desirable but necessary. The first contains 386 entries; this edition, 417. 
And the increase is larger than it seems because several journals have been dropped, 
either because they do not want unsolicited manuscripts or because they have 
ceased publication, 
In the nature and arrangement of data, the Second Directory follows the first: 
title, editorial address, price, periodicity, year of founding, sponsor, major fields 
of interest, manuscript information, payment, and copyright policy. ΑΙ this infor- 
mation, of course, has been up-dated. Thus, one comes upon new addresses (e.g., 
Anglia, Partisan Review) or changes in payment (e.g., Journal of the History of 
Ideas, William and Mary Quarterly). Especially helpful are the changes noted 
in policy governing major fields of interest or manuscript information (e.g., Burke 
Newsletter, Mississippi Quarterly). Nor should one fail to note that the larger 
type makes for easier reading; indeed, the typography presents a generally more 
pleasing appearance. . 
If the proliferation of periodicals continues, a third edition will be necessary before 
the mid-1970’s. And its appearance will be as welcome then as is that of the 
Second Directory now. 

John B. Shipley 
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ALPHABET, No. 10, July 1965. 


1788. Atwood, Margaret. “Superwoman Drawn and Quartered: The 
Early Forms of She,” pp. 65-82. Rider Haggard’s five earlier novels 
illustrate a recurrent pattern of images and symbols that seem to form a 
vague and gigantic allegory in She. Ayesha embodies opposites: witch- 
craft and truth, age and youth, ugliness and beauty; but Ustane’s role is 
unclear. In Dawn and The Witch’s Head, Haggard’s hero, always. a 
passive English Gentleman, is involved with three women—a pure Ideal 
associated with immortal love, a Dark Sorceress associated with Power 
and antiquity, and a Domestic Woman who offers loyalty and domestic 
comforts. While the Sorceress tries to destroy the Ideal, the real battle | 
for the hero’s soul is between the Ideal and Domestic Woman. Jess varies ᾿ 
this situation, for Jess combines Ideal and Sorceress. Ayesha is similar; 
Ustane is a version of the Domestic Woman. The novel is set in the 
African wilderness, the symbolic landscape for the hero’s quest in King ` 
Solomon’s Mines and Alan Quartermain. 

——Frederic J. Masback 


AMERICA, CXII:18, May 1, 1965. 


1789. Noon, William T. “Newman’s Apologia,” pp. 631-636. After 
Kingsley’s attack on him, Newman reviewed his Anglican past and his 
Roman Catholic life in the Apologia. Walter E. Houghton observes that 
Newman's successive “states of mind” more than his methods of thinking 
are the dialectic of this work. Four aspects of this thought are discernible 
in today’s ecumenism: his theology of the act of faith, his view that 
religious doctrine develops, his advocacy that the opinion of the laity be 
requested even on matters of doctrine, and his concern about university 
education. Newman also regretfully refers to his vision of atheism, “which 
has possession of mankind.” The record of Newman’s human and 
religious experiences—his Apologia—tremains alive. 


, CXJII:11, September 11, 1965. 


1790. Moffit, John. “Musings of a Poetry Editor,” p. 262. The modern 
poet must avoid the rhythmical regularity and the familiar rhymes of the 
19th century and the stylistic manner of the early 20th. A live poem 
expresses a unique personality. It may not be imitative, and it must be 
free of verbal incongruities that distract the reader. Only that which needs 
saying should be included in a poem. 


, CXIH:15, October 9, 1965. 


1791. Phelan, John M. “Men and Morals in Space,” pp. 405-407. As 
exo-biology studies life in outer space, C. 5. Lewis’s trilogy, Out of the 
Silent Planet, Perelandra, and That Hideous Strength, analyzes the mean- 
ing of life of all spirit-matter creatures—men, Martians, Venusians alike— 
and may be termed exo-ethical. Good and evil on an interplanetary scale 
and the relevance of Christian thought to them are Lewis’s concern. He 
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fuses angelology, theology, and later Greek philosophy and myth. He 
sees nature and man as God-created and therefore meaningful. Not 
“religion,” but God, man, and nature have import. Man must love and 
sacrifice himself, or perish. 
—Charles F, Wheeler 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XVI:1, September 1965. 


1792. Thompson, Lawrence 5. “American Bibliophiles: XI John S. 
Mayfield,” pp. 14-15. Five years ago Mayfield donated his collection of 
50,000 books specializing in 19th and 20th-century American and 
British literature to the Syracuse University Library. The Mayfield Swin- 
burne collection is perhaps the country’s finest. 


, XVI:2, October 1965. 


1793. Goldstone, Adrian Homer. “Rockwell Kent Addenda,” pp. 4-5. 
{Partially annotated list of additions to Rockwell Kent Bibliography 
appearing in ABC, Summer 1964. | 


1794. Manley, Frances. “William Inge: A Bibliography,” pp. 13-21. 
[An unannotated bibliography of Inge’s “Contributions to the St. Louis 
Star-Times 1943-46,” books, and miscellaneous works; movies based on 
Inge’s works; and critical writings on Inge. } 


1795. Katz, W. A. “Machinery of Detection,” pp. 23-30. Specialized 
knowledge and scrutiny of paper, water marks, ink, typography, illustra- 
tions and ornaments, and bindings; and attention to inserts, wormholes, 
stains, erasures, and provenance data are all useful in detecting book fakes, 
facsimilies, or counterfeits. 


, XVI:4, December 1965. 


1796. Peterson, Clell T. “Charles King: Soldier and Novelist,” pp. 
9-12. General Charles King (1844-1933) wrote 51 “sub-literary” popular 
novels based on “his own acquaintance with army life and Indian [plains] 
warfare . . . 1870-1880, among them The Colonels Daughter (1880) 
and A Daughter of the Sioux (1903). They exemplify the “Tory 
Aesthetic,” justifying the army class stratification of intelligent, sensitive, 
and brave officers and “coarse, simpler” enlisted men. King’s Indians 
are either romanticized noble savages or contemptible dirty cowards. 
King’s battle scenes appear false, but his garrison life descriptions and 
local color are genuine. 


1797. Thompson, Lawrence S. ‘European Book News,” pp. 13-15. [An 
annotated bibliography of recent European bibliographies, dictionaries, 
and works on printing and engraving. | 


1798. Bloom, Lynn Ζ. “Biography for Book Collectors,’ pp. 19-21. 
Many types of biographical collections may be made: all the biographies 
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of a single individual or a group of persons related by friendship, profes- 
sion, or region; biographies by a single, prolific, biographer; various 
editions of major biographies, or biographies representing particular 
biographical techniques or philosophies—‘‘panegyric, iconoclastic, schol- 
arly, fictionalized, or Marxian” among others. 


1799. White, William.. “Whitman’s Democratic Vistas: An Unpublished 
Self-Review?” p. 21. An unpublished fragment of Walt Whitman’s in 
the Feinberg Collection (Detroit, Michigan) may be a self-review of 
Democratic Vistas, which Whitman calls a “tremendous electric pamphlet.” 


, XVI:5, January 1966. 


1800. Hoyt, Charles Alva. “Johnson DisemBoswelled,” pp. 8-9. One 
may encounter Samuel Johnson without James Boswell in the accounts by 
Sir John Hawkins, Mrs. Thrale, and Fanny Burney; or in Johnson’s own 
writings, such as The Life of Savage. Also useful in understanding the 
Johnsonian view is a comparison of Johnson’s Journey to the Western 
Islands with Boswell’s account of the same trip, Tour to the Hebrides. 


1801. Triesch, Manfred O. “James Fenimore Cooper and His Russian 
Friends: A Letter to Prince Dolgoroucki,” p. 17. In a letter to Prince 
Dimitri Iwanawitch Dolgoroucki (1797-1867) hitherto unpublished in the 
United States, Cooper tells of his many Russian acquaintances, with whom 
his relationships were most amiable. 


1802. White, William. “Hemingway Hunting in Scandinavia,” pp. 22- 
24. First and recent editions of Hemingway’s works translated into 
Norse, Swedish, and Danish, abound in the Scandinavian capital cities. 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


AMERICAN NOTES & QUERIES, HI:5, January 1965. 


1803. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “Poe Letter About πε Raven, ” p. 
67. A letter from Poe to Eli Bowen, dated New York, Oct. 18, 1848, 
and long regarded as suspicious, relates to the well-known holograph 
copy of “The Raven” and is no longer considered spurious. 


1804. Pineas, Rainer. “Tyndale’s Accusation of Forgery Against More,” 
pp. 68-69. Tyndale claimed that More forged an entire work using the 
name William Barlow, one of the reformers. Reasons are evident for 
Tyndale’s assumption, which was incorrect. 


1805. Hudson, Randolph. “Atlantic Monthly Authorship, 1857-1861,” 
pp. 69-70. [A compilation of authors and articles contributed from July 
1859 through December 1859.] (To be continued) 


1806. Franklin, Phyllis. “Mather’s Desire for Membership in the Royal 
Society,” pp. 70-71. William Manierre’s interpretation of the Mather 
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letter (ANGQ, 11:84-85) that Mather nominated himself for Royal 
Society membership does not negate the contrary position held by George 
Lyman Kittredge. Another colonial Americans nomination, that of 
Benjamin Franklin, points up Kittredge’s position that expressing 
“desire . . . to be of the Society” was just procedural formality. 


, HI: 6, February 1965. 


1807. Bort, Barry D. “Incest Theme in Tom Jones,” PP: 83-84. The 
parallel between Tom Jones and Oedipus is clear, and Fielding’s reversal 
of the theme (Oedipus thought himself innocent and was guilty, Tom 
thought himseif at first guilty and ultimately found himself innocent) 
is his most effective way of saying that Tom will not be fitted into the 
tragic mold. ` 


1808. Sternlicht, Sanford. “Brachiano in The White Devil,” p. 84. John 
Webster was aware of the true characteristics of the historical Brachiano, 
as a slip in Vittorio’s lines indicates. 


1809. Howell, A. C. “Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I, Line 506,” p. 85. 
An “apt Latin echo” is found in Milton’s use of the phrase longum est 
dicere used by Cicero, among other places, at the end of the list of evil 
deeds of Verres. 


1810. Slabey, Robert M. “Faulkner's Geography and Hightower’s 
House,” pp. 85-86. A slight correction is necessary to the interpretation 
by Calvin S. Brown in his PMLA article on “Faulkner's Geography and 
Topography” as regards Hightower’s residence and the Presbyterian 
Church in Oxford. 


1811. Hudson, Randolph. “Atlantic Monthly Authorship, 1857-1861,” 
pp. 86-87. [A compilation of authors and articles from January 1860 
through June 1860.] (To be continued) 


1812. Passon, Richard H. “Gay to Swift on Political Satire,” p. 87. John 
Gay may well have suggested to Swift the idea of satirizing political 
pedantry (which appears in Gullivers Travels, Bk. Two., Ch. VII) in a 
letter of August 16, 1714. 


1813. Kaufman, Paul. “An Early Advertiser of Popular Titles,” pp. 
94-96. The advertisements of an 18th-century London lending library 
(“Rowland’s Entertaining Library”) provide an exceptionally revealing 
index of reading vogues for the 17405 and later. 

| —Lionel D. Wyld 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE FACULTY PUBLI- 
CATIONS, 1965. 


1814. Scruggs, Charles E. “T. S. Eliot and J.-P. Sartre Toward the 
Definition of the Human Condition,” pp. 24-29. In their plays, both 
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Eliot and Sartre often show strikingly similar concern with some of the 
fundamental questions about modern human conditions, such as solitude, 
lack of communication between individuals, free will, and determinism. 
The Cocktail Party and Les Mains Sales show both authors are interested 
in how the individual can avoid an awareness of the aloneness that they 
accept as a very real part of the human condition. 


1815. Edwards, Lawrence. “Matthew Arnold: Hopeful Pessimist,” pp. 
70-77. Arnold found some solace for his pessimistic view of the world 
in such things as nature and the love of his wife. Eventually, he came to 
speak of some small remnant of mankind as saving the world, but even 
here his hopefulness was tempered by his pessimism. 

—Richard L. Capwell 


APPROACH, No. 57, Fall 1965. 


1816. Fowler, Helen. “The Faces and Places of Auden,” pp. 6-14. The 
consistent and unifying tone of W. H. Auden’s poetry is that of an 
intimacy shared with his reader. This tone explains much of what some 
critics have considered defective in his poetry—lapses of taste, lack of 
magniloquence, etc. Thus Auden’s poems seem to be addressed to some- 
one in an “inner circle,’ which the reader is invited to join. This tone 
of shared intimacy suggests that much of Auden’s poetry is about 
intimacy; he shows, for example, that intimacy is based “on the sharing 
of fantasies or attitudes gleaned from selected myths”; that tradition 
“increases the possibility of intimacy.” Yet there is also evidence that 
prior to 1939 Auden took seriously his public role as Bard, though after 
that date he turned his back on that. 

—S. J. Sackett 


ARION, IV:1, Spring 1965. 


1817. Carne-Ross, D. S. “T. S. Eliot: Tropheia,” pp. 5-20. To Eliot, 
conversant with classical literature and conscious of the unity of European 
culture, Catullus and Marvell were “on the same critical plane of rele- 
vance.” Still, he implies that the ancient world is worth studying only as 
pointing toward Christianity. An alternative view sees the viability of 
the classics in their transcendence of the problem of belief that affects 
our reading of, for example, Dante or Shakespeare. 


1818. Arrowsmith, William. “Eliot and Euripides,” pp. 21-35. A. W. 
Verrall’s outmoded theory of Euripidean structure as simultaneously 
offering an “ostensible” plot to the vulgar and pious and a “real” one to 
the rationalist intellectuals incidentally illuminates “Eliots Christian New 
Comedy of Conversion,” which, like Euripides’s Heracles, counterpoints 
the “conventional world” and the “very frontiers of reality.” [Analyses 
of the Cocktail Party and Confidential Clerk follow.} Eliot expects too 
much of his audience “in terms of its grasp of the Christian implications.” 

—Mother Mary Anthony 
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ARIZONA QUARTERLY, ΧΧΙ:1, Spring 1965. 


1819. Flanagan, John T. “John G. Neihardt, Chronicler of the West,” 
pp. 7-20. While the American West has not-yet had a writer equal to its 
challenge, Neihardt made an heroic effort to encompass it. His epic 
poem, A Cycle of The West, has many artistic flaws, but sections such as 
the story of Hugh Glass and the episode of the Beecher Island fight are 
superb. Eventually Neihardt may command more attention for his prose 
ρα a the plains Indians, Black Elk Speaks and When The Tree 
Flowered. 


1820. Joyaux, Georges J. “French Fiction in American Magazines: 1800- 
1848,” pp. 29-40.. American attitudes toward French fiction had three 
distinct phases during this period. In the first three decades American 
magazines ignored the French romantics. Then the magazines attacked 
the immorality and excesses of the French Romantic writers such as 
George Sand, Balzac, and Hugo. Finally in the 40’s there was a slow 
but general improvement in the criticism, marked by greater tolerance and 
impartiality that eventually led to a needed revaluation of French fiction. 


1821. Saul, George Brandon. “The Short Stories of Elizabeth Bowen,” 
pp. 53-59. Miss Bowen’s stories are mostly unsatisfactory. Her early 
collections, Encounters (1923) and Ann Lee's & Other Stories (1926), 
are marred by naiveté and gratuitous sarcasm. Throughout her later 
works up to The Demon Lover and Other Stories Miss Bowen resembles 
Katherine Mansfield in her indirectness, attenuated perception, and impli- 
cation. She is too self-consciously professional and often seems to develop 
her themes as mere exercises in writing. 


, XXI:2, Summer 1965. 


1822. Carey, Glenn O. “William Faulkner as a Critic of Society,” pp. 
101-108. Faulkner's criticism of society is at its best when it includes all 
mankind, not just Southerners. Then he is artist first of all and uses the 
individual experiences of his characters to prod man’s social conscience. 
He recognized the evils of man’s abuse of himself and his fellow men, 
and his refusal to accept his human responsibilities. The design of his 
work is an expression of his social conscience through his reiterated belief 
that man must accept responsibilities. 


1823. Farnham, James F. “Faulkner's Unsung Hero: Gavin Stevens,” 
pp. 114-132. In Stevens Faulkner embodies his view of life as a tragedy 
in which man is doomed to defeat yet gains a measure of heroic stature 
by facing that defeat knowingly and doing the best he can. Stevens begins 
as an unknowing one, but after a painful process he becomes one of the 
realists, who accept defeat but prevail. Stevens’s defeat is centered in two 
sources: his love for Eula Varner and his attempts to combat the spread 
of Snopesism. By the end of The Mansion he can say that “People just 
do the τει they can.” 
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1824. Richardson, H. Edward. “The Ways That Faulkner Walked: A 
Pilgrimage,” pp. 133-145. Visiting Oxford, Mississippi, is like seeing 
Faulkner’s mythical Jefferson come to life. The people and places are 
suggestions that Faulkner gave life to in his creations. A local attorney, 
Phil Stone, was friend and literary confidant of Faulkner most of his life. 
His knowledge of Faulkner corrects many of the ambiguities and illusions 
in his works. Such a visit destroys some of the fables about Faulkner 
himself. 


1825. Dauner, Louise. “Quentin and The Walking Shadow: The 
Dilemma of Nature and Culture,” pp. 159-171. In The Sound and The 
Fury repeated uses of the shadow motif reinforce a variety of meanings: 
“life’s but a walking shadow”; man is shadowed by the conflict between 
his instincts and his traditions; time is a shadow over man; Quentin 15 in 
the shadow of his obsession for his sister; the desire for self-punishment 
casts a shadow over him; Quentin’s shadow is his darker self that he wishes 
to destroy; and finally, the shadow of the mythical trout in the stream 
suggests a possible resurrection. In its totality the shadow motif defines 
the texture and structure of Quentin’s character and experience. 


, 41:3, Autumn 1965. 


1826. Winther, Sophus K. “Eugene O’Neill—The Dreamer Confronts 
His Dream,” pp. 221-233. One theme pervades most of O’Neill’s plays 
from Bound East for Cardiff to the last plays: man of necessity creates 
dreams of what life should be but then discovers that his dreams are no 
more compatible with life than is so-called reality. The theme is developed 
most completely in his last two plays, A Touch of the Poet and More 
Stately Mansions. O'Neill thus concentrates on the essence of human 
tragedy, the conflict between dream and reality, between the intellect and 
the emotions, and centers on the dark regions where life's meaning must 
be found. 


1827. Garrab, Arra M. “Times of Glory: Yeats’s “The Municipal 
Gallery Revisited, ” pp. 243-254. This poem is one of Yeats’s “most 
formidable accomplishments.” It divides into two movements. The first 
deals with Ireland’s “tall men” depicted in the gallery's paintings—among 
them, Roger Casement, Arthur Griffith, and Kevin O’Higgins. Their 
glory blossoms into the glory of all Ireland. The second movement deals 
with Yeats’s own work and its roots. Here Yeats dwells on Synge and 
Lady Gregory. In both movements, in both Ireland’s political life and its 
cultural life, Yeats sees a unity because both blossom out of the “‘deep- 
rooted” life of the nation. 

—Robert J. Ward 


BRONTE SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS, XIV:5, 1965. 


1828. Hartley, L. P. “Emily Brontë in Gondal and Gaaldine,” pp. 1-15. 
Emily Bronté confronts the reader with apparently contradictory emotions: 
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happiness and bitterness. The partial portrait of her that her sister 
Charlotte left in Shirley represents the former, as do some of her poems. 
Still other poems and Wuthering Heights represent the latter, and an 
essay on King Harold II shows courage and a fondness for death. Perhaps 
Emily became bitter with the world over her brother Branwell’s failure 
in life and took her revenge on society in the novel. 


1829. Stedman, Jane W. “The Genesis of the Genii,” pp. 16-19. The 
genii in the Bronté juvenilia derives not only from the Arabian Nights 
but also from James Ridley’s moralistic Tales of the Genii (1764). The 
parallels, which prove that both Charlotte and Branwell Bronté had read 
Ridley, include female genii, genii as guardians of people, and solid 
settings. 


1830. Dodds, M. Hope. “Daughters of the Clergy,” pp. 20-24. Jane 
Austen and Charlotte Bronté were both daughters of middle-class 
clergymen and showed a youthful tendency to storytelling but they 
developed very differently from one another. 


1831. Andrews, Sir Linton. “A Challenge by Anne Bronté,” pp. 25-30. 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, although an attack on drunkenness in the 
Victorian didactic mode, has the Bronté vitality, shows promise in char- 
acterization, and, with a fourth section told from the victim’s point of 
view, could have been a great novel. Some enthusiasts, including George 
Moore, have in fact described Anne Bronté as great. 


1832. Corrigan, Eileen M. “Charlotte Brontë and Scotland,” pp. 31-34. 
The visit of Charlotte Bronté to Scotland in July 1850, not only cheered 
her during a depressing time of her life but also climaxed a long held 
love of Sir Walter Scott. She visited Edinburgh, Melrose, and Abbotsford. 


1833, Dewhirst, Jan. “The Rev. Patrick Bronté and the Keighly 
Mechanics’ Institute,” pp. 35-37. Bronté joined the Keighly Mechanics’ 
Institute eight years after its founding and seems not to have been an 
active member, although he borrowed books and gave free lectures. His 
interest in the Institute has been much overrated. 


1824. Sharme, P. P. “Charlotte Brontë: Champion of Woman's Eco- 
nomic Independence,” pp. 38-40. Charlotte Bronté’s heroines all demand 
equal rights with men, especially as to economic independence. As a 
result her women are relevant today. 

—William H. Magee 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXIX:7, 
September 1965. 


1835. Miner, Earl. ‘The Significance of Plot in The Hind and the 
Panther,” pp. 446-458. Although it is slight, the plot of The Hind and 
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the Panther possesses unity of time and place.and encompasses consider- 
able theological, historical, and personal information. The most signifi- 
cant features of the plot are conveyed by allusion and metaphor. Dryden’s 
placing the dramatic action on the date of the battle of Sedgemoor may 
indicate that the poet’s own inner debate between Anglicanism and 
Catholicism began at that time or that his inclination to join the Roman 
Church became decisive then. 


1836. Miller, Henry Knight. “Internal Evidence: Professor Sherbo and 
the Case of Arthur Murphy,” pp. 459-470. Sherbo’s attribution of several 
essays and the periodical the Entertainer to 18th-century playwright, essay- 
ist, and translator Arthur Murphy on internal evidence proceeds from a 
faulty method. Most of the positive evidence Sherbo cites was common- 
place in essays at the time and proves no individual authorship. Moreover, 
he ignores negative stylistic evidence indicating many of the essays were 
not Murphy's. 


1837. Sherbo, Arthur. “Imitation or Concealment: Who Wrote the 
Entertainer Essays?” pp. 471-488. The accumulated mass of evidence 
suggests that Arthur Murphy wrote the Entertainer. Miller [above] mis- 
interprets the quality of Murphy’s style and undervalues the numerous 
repetitions of phrase and idea in these essays and in Murphy’s known 
work. He also overlooks the fact that Murphy was using a persona in 
many of the essays. 


, LXTX:8, October 1965. 


1828. True, Michael D. “The Achievement of an American Literary 
Radical: A Bibliography of the Writings of Randolph Silliman Bourne 
(1886-1918),” pp. 523-536. Bourne, one of the radical social and 
critical thinkers of the period 1913-1918, published numerous essays and 
reviews in the New Republic, the Dial, and Seven Arts. His works 
develop a number of persistent themes in 20th-century literature. 


1839. Gordan, John D. “An Anniversary Exhibition: The Henry W. and 
Albert A. Berg Collection 1940-1965,” pp. 537-554. [Describes exhibited 
material of major English authors from Caxton through Elizabeth 
Browning.| (To be continued) 


, LXIX:9, November 1965. 


1840. Gordan, John D. “An Anniversary Exhibition: The Henry W. 
and Albert A. Berg Collection 1940-1965,” pp. 597-608. [Describes 
exhibited material of major English writers from Tennyson to Virginia 
Woolf.} (To be continued) 


1841. Saul, George Brandon. “ ‘Icy Song’: The Verse of Elinor Wylie,” 
pp. 618-622. Miss Wylie’s reputation will stand or fall on her love 
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poems and a few “metaphysical” poems of striking verbal skill. Her later 
poems “largely degenerated into mannerism .. . with intelligence resolving 
itself into superficial cleverness.” 


1842. Benkovitz, Miriam J. “A Memoir: Nancy Cunard,” pp. 622-626. 
Nancy Cunard befriended most of the literary figures of Paris in the 
20’s, published avant-garde writers on her Hours Press (including Samuel 
Beckett’s first book), and championed the liberated human spirit in her 
own life and work. 


—William J. Free 


CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW, XLVII:3, October 1961. 


1843. Herrick, Francis H. ‘Gladstone, Newman, and Ireland in 1881,” 
pp. 342-350. Late in 1881, 11 years after the Vatican Decree defining 
papal infallibility was issued, Gladstone appealed to Newman as “at once 
a good Catholic and a good Englishman,” to ask the Pope to intervene 
with the Irish clergy so that the Land Act, which they opposed, could 
take effect. Newman replied that the prime minister overrated the Pope's 
power in political and social matters. Although the letters led nowhere 
and nothing changed in Ireland, the correspondence revealed the thoughts 
of two prominent men of the age on the nature and the political use of 
papal authority. 

—Kathleen A. Malone 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, XXXI May-June 1960. 


1844. Fischer, Jerome J. “The Prose of Francis Thompson,” pp. 481- 
484, Thompson wrote three to four times as much prose as verse. His 
prose falls into four categories: essays, biographies, journalistic criticisms, 
and notebooks; the essays are probably the most valuable. Viewed as a 
whole, his prose is that of an artist, marked by its ease, versatility, and 
skill with words. 


, XXXII, November 1960. 


1845. Phillipson, John S. “Thomas Wolfe: The Appeal to Youth,” pp. 
101-102. It is generally acknowledged that Wolfe’s last two novels— 
The Web and the Rock and You Can't Go Home Again—fall below 
Look Homeward, Angel and Of Time and the River in power and imag- 
inativeness. Look Homeward, Angel, written when he was still in his 
20’s, reflects not only his own struggle to achieve identity, but also that 
of his readers, who identify themselves with the boy of a Southern hill- 
town seeking a wider world. The freedom of his undisciplined prose 
causes much of this novel’s appeal to the young. Wolfe blended realism 
and romanticism in relating experiences ‘‘conditioned by an innate sense 
of values.” 
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, XXXII, April 1961. 


1846. Grande, Luke M. “Renegade Priests in Recent Fiction,” pp. 407- 
410. Most modern “anti-heroes’” are case studies (used to invoke economic 
or social reform); neurotics (whose problems are solved by psychiatry); or 
beats (who protest against things but never quite clarify what they are 
for). Such protagonists inspire little admiration or sympathy. The 
renegade priest-hero, whose worth is related ultimately to the dignity of 
Man, is today’s tragic hero. He recalls the reader to human values in his 
role as a creature intended for “the fearful destiny of immortality.” 
—Kathleen A. Malone 


CLASSICAL BULLETIN, XLI:1, November 1964. 


1847. Prosen, Anthony J. “Suffering in Aeschylus and Hopkins,” pp. 
11-13. Shelley's insight in Adonais into suffering as stress of the “One 
Spirit” working out “its own likeness” is illustrated in Prometheus Vinctus 
and in the Wreck of the Deutschland: Prometheus “must suffer Zeus’s 
wrath if he is to follow fate’; the Christian must undergo purgation to 
conform himself to God’s will. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, Π:1, 1965. 


1848. Morrissette, Bruce. “Narrative “You’ in Contemporary Literature,” 
pp. 1-24. With many non-literary as well as literary antecedents, a 
sensational, supposedly new technique of Michel Butor’s La Modification 
appears in pure form in Rex Stout’s How like a God (1929). By coming 
from, yet simultaneously addressing the protagonist, and by implicating 
the reader in the action, narrative “you” permeates a novel with a moral, 
self-evaluative tone. Its very ambiguity favors its continued use. 


1849, Collmer, Robert G. “Donne's Poetry in Dutch Letters,” pp. 25-39. 
Although the Muiderkring, a sophisticated descendant of the medieval 
literary societies, was disposed to an early appreciation of Donne and 
although a member of the Muiderkring, Constantijn Huygens, translated 
19 of Donne’s poems (1630-33), the English poet had no substantial 
influence on Dutch literature. | 


1850. Thorslev, Peter L., Jr. “Incest as Romantic Symbol,” pp. 41-58. 
Of the three kinds of incest in literature since ΗΝ 
stepson-stepmother, and brother-sister—the last was treated sympathet- 
ically, even idealized, by some German and English Romantics. An 
expression of evil not merely moral but metaphysical, it symbolized the 
hero’s alienation, his narcissism, and his predisposition toward solipsism. 


1851. Kaufman, Paul. “Charles Fox: An Early Interpreter of Persian 
Poetry,” pp. 79-86. Fox’s translations of 1797 show his mastery of a 
difficult language in the beginning of its influence on English literature 
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and his Romantic yearning toward the exotic. His conventional 18th- 
century forms obscure the effects of his use of Persian proper names. 


, 11:2, 1965. 


1852. Gontrum, Peter. “Max Frisch’s Don Juan: A New Look at a 
Traditional Hero,” pp. 117-123. This latest version has an existentialist 
viewpoint, in contrast with that of Rostand (Don Juan as merely worth- 
Jess) and with that of Shaw (Don Juan as a symbol of intellectual 
freedom, the man aware of the Life Force at work to produce the 
Superman). 

—Martha Seabrook 


COUNTRY DANCER, Winter 1963-64. (Reprinted from Abstracts of 
Folklore Studies, 1:4, December 1965.) 


1853. Wells, Evelyn K. “A Gallimaufry of Gambols,” pp. 4-8. Shake- 
speare’s plays reflect folk dance elements as they do other aspects of his 
youth. The one-man jig was more popular on the stage than court 
dances, but separating folk and court dances is difficult. Names of John 
Playford (English Dancing Master) dance tunes appear in plays; country 
dances are performed. The pipe and tabor are frequently referred to. The 
pastoral scene near the end of W.T. combines many folk elements. 

—Lee Haring 


DISCOURSE, VIII:2, Spring 1965. 


1824, Bier, Jesse. “This Man Wheatcroft” (rev.-art., Death of a Clown), 
pp. 133-136. John Wheatcroft’s first collection of poems is impressive, 
and reveals his originality and fulfillment as a poet. More interesting as 
a psychologist than as a philosopher, he is at his best when writing from 
his own past or imagined future. 


1855. Sorenson, Somner. “Poets New and Old,” pp. 138-152. In Expres- 
sions of Sea Level, A. R. Ammons shows both formal (biological) 
interest in nature and a more intimate attitude reminiscent of Words- 
worth or Thoreau. Ammons skillfully personifies inanimate objects and 
qualities, and his imagery is usually well compressed and sharp. The 
book’s punctuation and levels of indentation are puzzling. Carl Sand- 
burg’s Honey and Salt has interesting flashes of poetry and some well- 
handled imagery, but the book's total effect is marred by the inclusion 
of many poems not meriting serious consideration. 


1856. Bache, William B. “Richard H: Failure in Kingship,” pp. 178- 
184. Heart, head, and hand imagery in Shakespeare’s play constitute a 
parable of the fractured man. “Richard is at the mercy of the head, 
Bolingbroke at the mercy of the heart, and Aumerle at the mercy of the 
hand”; all three are parables of failure. 

—~Jack B. Moore 
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1857. Bradley, Gerald. “Goodbye, Mister Bones: The Emergence of 
Negro Themes & Characters in American Drama,” pp. 79-85. The 
treatment of the Negro in theater parallels, as early as 1798 (with Ralpho, 
a character in Robert Munford’s The Candidates), his treatment in society. 
As American drama came to its maturity between 1893 and 1917 the 
minstrel show stereotype began to crumble along with “other easy generali- 
zations about racial and national groups.’ From the first, however, the 
white writer has had the disadvantage of being an outsider in interpreting 
the Negro and his situation. The Negro playwright, if he has the skill, 
will be the one eventually to create a Negro Everyman. 


1858. Spencer, T. J., and Clarence J. Rivers. “Langston Hughes: His 
Style and Optimism,” pp. 99-102. The neglect of Hughes as a playwright 
is evidence of the unequal opportunities for Negroes in American society. 
Hughes is an artist; he advocates no cause; he writes honestly, sincerely, 
and vigorously; but because his characters are Negroes his audience, and 
consequently his recognition, is limited. 


, VII:3, Fall 1964, 


1859, Gallagher, Ligeia. “Elizabethan Drama and Commedia Dell’ 
Arte,” pp. 150-153. Elizabethan and Jacobean drama was influenced more 
than English critics have been willing to admit by Italy’s commedia dell’ 
atte. Elizabethan playwrights could have met the Roman theater through 
the schools as well as through popular entertainment. There is evidence 
that Italian troupes performed in England and that English troupes acted 
on the continent. 


, ΥΠ1:2, Spring 1965. 


1860. Kelly, Justin. “Message or Vision? An Essay in Comparative 
Criticism,” pp. 46-56. The “overt anti-Catholicism” of Brian Gear's The 
Sky Is Green makes it a good case to test what seem to be two “funda- 
mentally opposed approaches to criticism”: the disjunctive or analytic 
and the synthetic or unitary. The first approach, separating: content from 
form, finds the play “intellectually dishonest and therefore dramatically 
bad.” The second approach understands content and form as interacting. 
Sympathetic and less dogmatic, it discovers in the structure a set of comic 
relationships: only the dramatization of a debate, not the debate itself. 
It concludes that the play therefore makes no statement about truths, but 
simply presents a conflict to be seen. 

—Sister Robert Louise 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LVIII:1, December 1965. 


1861. Absalom, H. P. “Order and Disorder in The Sound and the 
Fury,” pp. 30-39. In one interview Faulkner said that “the writer knows 
probably every single word right to the end before he puts the first one 
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down.” But in another he said The Sound and the Fury “simply grew 
from day to day.” Although there seems to be a conflict between these 
“principles of order and disorder, of freedom and discipline,’ an 
examination of The Sound and the Fury shows that Faulkner has success- 
fully resolved this conflict. 

—Arnold B. Fox 


ENCORE, X1:4, July-August 1964. 


1862. “An Affliction of Images: An Interview with David Rudkin,” 
pp. 6-16. [Rudkin answers questions about his plays, his past, and his 
plans for the future. ] 


1863. O'Connor, Garry. “The Obsessions of John Whiting,” pp. 26- 
36. Whiting’s many obsessions find expression in his plays. His char- 
acters find their force and their commitment within these obsessions, and 
through them Whiting makes a strong assertion of the greatness of man 
and his individuality. 

—Albert Misseldine 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. 26, Summer 1964. 


1864. Brown, Homer. “Fitzgerald and H. L. Mencken,” pp. 1-2. In 
the Mencken collection at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, there 
are seven books Fitzgerald sent to Mencken. From the inscriptions one 
learns, among other things, that Fitzgerald had neither read nor met 
Mencken before the publication of This Side of Paradise, and that Fitz- 
gerald was urging Mencken, as late as 1927, to read Hemingway. 


1865. Schrader, Richard J. “Fitzgerald and Charles G. Norris,” pp. 
3-4. Fitzgerald reviewed Norris’s Brass: A Novel of Marriage favorably 
(The Bookman, Nov. 1921). In the novel there is an episode paralleled 
in “Babylon Revisited,” published ten years later: Charlies endurance 
of his sister-in-law so that he could maintain his relationship with 
Honoria. The works of the once well-reputed Norris should be looked 
into for their possible influence on Fitzgerald. 


1866. Brown, Paul Allan. “Fitzgerald and petting,” p. 4. In The Ordeal 
of American English, edited by C. Merton Babcock, Sinclair Lewis is 
credited with being the first author to use the word (in Babbitt: 1922); 
Fitzgerald used the word several times two years earlier in This Side of 
Paradise. 


1867. Raymond, Landon T. “Fitzgerald Hunting in Greece and Italy,” 
pp. 4-6. There are Greek translations of The Great Gatsby (1955), 
Tender Is the Night (1963), and “Babylon Revisited” (1953). Some 
articles of Fitzgerald appeared in the Athens newspaper The Taxidromes. 
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1868. Sugawara, Seiji. “More Fitzgerald in Japan,” pp. 6-8. Fitzgerald’s 
popularity in Japan is increasing, though it does not compare to that of 
Hemingway and Faulkner. 


1869. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Fitzgerald and Hemingway—and Kiley,” 
pp. 8-9. The story of Fitzgerald’s having dropped a skylight on his rival 
Hemingway was probably one fabricated by Fitzgerald and believed by 
Jed Kiley. 

—Robert A. Davies 


INDIAN LITERATURE, VI:1, 1963. 


1870. Tagore, Rabindranath. “Modernism in Literature,” pp. 1-6. There 
are periods of expansion and contraction in all great literatures. The 
hospitality and open-mindedness of the French Revolution inaugurated a 
period of expansion in Europe that the inroads of materialism have since 
destroyed. It is not easy to decide whether this is a question of genera- 
tions, but the unintelligibility of modern English literature points to a 
closed-door, ungenerous attitude seemingly “born in the hard soil of 
cynical scepticism.” 


, V1:2, 1963. 


1871. Lago, Mary M. “The Parting of the Ways: A Comparative Study 
of Yeats and Tagore,’ pp. 1-34. The similarities between Yeats and 
Tagore were, in reality, superficial. Yeats eventually abandoned Tagore 
without having understood him. The main trouble was that Gitanjali 
fell into a Western stereotype of Eastern mysticism. Between 1912 and 
1915 the influence of Tagore was strongest on Yeats. After this their 
ways parted. The extent of the distance can be judged from two poems 
that each of them wrote when he was nearing 70: Yeats’s “Sailing to 
Byzantium” and “Byzantium,” and Tagore’s “Parisesh’’ and “Punascha.” 


, VII:1, 1964. 


1872. Iyengar, K. R. Srinivasa. “Shakespeare in India,” pp. 1-11. In 
India the Comedies are more popular than either the Tragedies or the 
Histories. The plays have been translated into Tamil, Telegu, and 
Kannada, among other languages, but “the names are garbled, the 
situations are mutilated, and the poetic energy is almost wholly lost.” 
Prose is the usual medium of translation, although there have been blank 
verse adaptations. There is a considerable amount of activity in Shake- 
speare scholarship, but the scholars are isolated from each other, and the 
research facilities are not satisfactory. 

—John J. Healy 


IOWA ENGLISH YEARBOOK, X, 1965. 


1873. Dvorak, Wilfred Paul. “Notes Toward the Education of the 
Heart,” pp. 46-49. In Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle (1936), Dr. Burton 
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unsuccessfully propounds a philosophy that Jim Casy of The Grapes of 
Wrath (1939) will teach successfully: man is part of an oversoul, and, 
therefore, man’s personal and social problems can be solved only by heart- 
felt trust in the principle of brotherly love. Dr. Burton almost converts 
Jim Nolan, a Communist novitiate, but the control on Jim of the heartless, 
doctrinaire Mac McLoed, Communist organizer of the migrant workers’ 
strike, is too strong. 


1874. Houle, Sister Mary John Boscom. “Readings of Two Victorian 
Poems,” pp. 50-52. Meredith, in ‘The Lark Ascending,” and Hopkins, 
in “The Caged Skylark,” use the traditional symbol of the lark to speak 
of human experience “on the natural and supernatural planes.” In 
showing “the power of nature to transform man by uniting him to itself 
and thereby freeing him from the narrow bounds of his ego,” Meredith 
contrasts highly sensual imagery with images of light and circularity to 
symbolize the transformation from the earthy to the ethereal. The occa- 
sional soaring flights of Hopkins’s skylark symbolize man’s paradoxical 
ability to partake momentarily of the ethereal (the sky), but his inevitable 
return to his sinful earthly cage (the body). 


1875. Lainoff, Seymour. “Jimmie in Cranes Maggie,” pp. 53-54. In 
devoting “as much attention to Maggie's brother, Jimmie, as he does to 
his heroine Maggie,” Crane traces Jimmie’s character through four roles: 
(1) defender of Rum Alley’s honor, (2) the fearless young man in the 
hostile city environment, (3) the chivalric defender of his sister, and 
(4) a defeated, listless “replica of his father.” 


1876. Kane, Patricia. ` “Lest Darkness Come Upon You’: An Inter- 
pretation of The Damnation of Theron Ware,” pp. 55-59. By using 
many Biblical images and symbols, Frederic emphasizes the frequently 
overlooked importance of damnation in the title. Theron’s moral decline 
is symbolized by his sterile garden, although, ironically, Theron imagines 
it increasingly fertile—a delusion paralleling his supposed spiritual and 
intellectual growth. Another garden reference symbolizes Theron’s real 
state: his fall from innocence. Theron uses frequent Biblical references 
of light to express self-awareness of his intellectual and aesthetic growth, 
but, ironically, “he is becoming a child of darkness.” 


1877. Henley, Elton F. “Confinement-Escape Symbolism in Eudora 
Welty’s ‘Livvie, ” pp. 60-63. The detailed circumstantial description of 
the interior and exterior of Livvie’s isolated house and of her immediate 
environs emphasizes her literal imprisonment with a husband old enough 
to be her grandfather. The repetitive nature of Livvie’s domestic duties, 
greatly detailed, frustrates her latent emotional spontaneity, which is 
progressively vivified by the appearance of Miss Baby Marie and of Cash, 
Livvie’s future lover. The many cosmetic wares of Miss Baby Marie and 
Cash’s clothing, described in detail, become symbolic of unfettered vitality. 
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1878. Herman, George. “Fielding Defends Allworthy,” pp. 64-70. 
Fielding intends that his readers view Squire Allworthy as a good neigh- 
bor, a liberal host, a benefactor, and an unassuming moralist. Fielding’s 
most obvious attempt to shield Allworthy from criticism concerns the 
Squire’s misjudging Tom: ‘‘Allworthy as a good man is morally bound 
to investigate the facts himself, but if he did there would be no novel. 
So Fielding sets Allworthy off at a distance from Tom, so that Allworthy 
seems to have little chance of judging Tom himself.” 

—Elton F. Henley 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, LXXVIII:307, January- 
March 1965. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, ΠΠ:4, 
December 1965.) 


1879. Kirtley, Bacil F. “John Aubrey Upon the Seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford,” pp. 64-65. One of Aubrey’s anecdotes from his Brief Lives 
(the fart remembered) is identified as traditional and international. 


, LXXVII:308, April-June 1965. (Reprinted or adapted, 
as above.) 


1880. Winkelman, Donald M. “Three American Authors as Semi-Folk 
Artists,” pp. 130-135. Folklore elements are pointed to in the writings of 
Mark Twain, Charles W. Chestnutt, and Manly Wade Wellman. An 
introduction is given concerning the various uses of folklore in literature 
and the roles of the creator and the performer in regard to traditional 
materials. 


1881. Dundes, Alan. “The Study of Folklore in Literature and Culture,” 
pp. 126-142. The anthropological and literary approaches to folklore use 
similar techniques driving toward similar ends. Both go through the same 
two steps: objective and empirical observation, and subjective and specu- 
Jative interpretation. James Joyce’s use of the riddle tale of Mr. Fox 
(the English oikotype of Aarne-Thompson 955) and a Kansas Pota- 
wotami text probably derived from a French source (AT 569, Thompson 
Motifs D1472.1.8; D1475.4) serve as comparative examples. For one to 
understand fully the use of the text in both, one must first recognize it 
and relate it to other reportings of these pieces (objective step), and then 
examine it in regard to how the reteller (Joyce and the Indian informant) 
use the traditional materials (interpretive step). 

—Roger Abrahams 


LANDFALL, XIX:2, June 1965. 


1882. Horsman, E. A. “The Art of Frank Sargeson” (rev.-art., Frank 
Sargeson, Collected Stories), pp. 129-134. This collection shows that as 
an artist Sargeson “has been after nothing less than the fullest illumina- 
tion of life which the technique of the short story will yield him.” In 
addition, he has a rare ability to embody his ideas about New Zealand 
life in “what seems the inevitable form for the purpose.” 
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1883. Sargeson, Frank. “Greville Texidor: 1902-1964,” pp. 135-138. It 
was during her seven years as a war refugee in New Zealand that Greville 
Texidor wrote and published her literary work—several short stories and 
1 novelette. The latter, These Dark Glasses (1944), is “one of the most 
seautiful prose works ever achieved” in New Zealand, where it has had 
more influence, particularly with women readers and writers, than can 
casily be assessed. 


, XIX :4, December 1965. 


1884. de Beer, E. S. “A Reading of Gibbon,” pp. 360-368. In Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall both the elements that have enabled it to survive, and 
those “that would submerge a lesser book” deserve consideration. On the 
negative side, Gibbon is “oblivious of the social changes of five hundred 
years” in Rome. His conception of the Empire as “half idea, half institu- 
tion” is too narrow. He is also apt “to lose sight of the complexity of 
events.” More positively, however, he “achieved a style as nearly perfect 
for his intentions as any writer has ever achieved.” 

——John Patton 


MID-AMERICA, XXIX:3 (New Series), July 1958. 


1885. Vogel, Virgil J. “The Mystery of Chicago’s Name,” pp. 163-174. 
The largest city among hundreds bearing American Indian names, Chicago 
has never had any other name; but what that name means is uncertain. 
Theories have been posed (and mostly rejected) concerning variations in 
the spelling of the word, the meanings it may have had (“strong,” 
“polecat,” “man standing by a tree” or “a a where are no trees to 
stand by”), historical figures who may have figured in its etymology, and 
the Indian dialects from which the word could have been derived. The 
evidence suggests, however, that Chicago was named for the onions that 
grew in the area, the name coming from the Miami Indians. 


, XLV:3, July 1963. 


1886. Staudenraus, P. J. “Mr. Webster's Dictionary: A Personal Docu- 
ment of the Age of Benevolence,” pp. 193-201. Not merely a skillful and 
useful compilation of words, meanings, and etymologies, Noah Webster's 
American Dictionary was a personal document expressing orthodox social 
values and views that he hoped to impress on future generations. His 
dedication to certain principles of religion, politics, and society simplified 
his task of defining and illustrating such complex ideas as “society,” 
“Jaw,” and “providence.” Though modern editions of his 1828 work 
have revised and modified his vigorously asserted beliefs, Webster 
performed a task that matched his era and expressed its values. 

— Kathleen A. Malone 
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MIDCONTINENT AMERICAN STUDIES JOURNAL, VI:1, Spring 
1965. 


1887, Canary, Robert H. “James Branch Cabell and the Comedy of 
Skeptical Conservatism,” pp. 52-60. Like his critical patron, H. L. 
Mencken, Cabell was a skeptical conservative who could “see through 
bourgeois ideals but [could not] see beyond them.” 


1888. Whitford, Kathryn. “Crusader Without a Cause: An Examina- 
tion of Hamlin Garland’s Middle Border,” pp. 61-72. Garland aban- 
doned the Middle Border as a subject, not because of a failure of art or of 
moral responsibility, but because conditions in the Middle West had 
changed so that neither his own experiences nor his belief in the efficacy 
of the single tax any longer seemed relevant. 

-—Louise Duus 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXVI:1, March 1965. 


1889. Hoffman, Frederick J. “The Scholar-Critic: Trends in Con- 
temporary British and American Literary Study,” pp. 1-15. Though futile 
in their excesses, formalism and textual establishment are necessary to 
criticism, which also requires an understanding of the literary and cultural 
forces at work upon and within a piece of literature, an understanding of 
the time relationship between author and critic, and the development of 
“thematics,” i.e., the study of stylistics and the psychological consequences 
of an author’s philosophical commitments or lack of them. 


1890. Thorp, Willard. “Exodus: Four Decades of American Literary 
Scholarship,” pp. 40-61. Having established its field as respectable only 
after long delay, the MLA American Literature Group has guided an 
attack on ignorance and prejudice. Currently it is witnessing the effects 
of the American Studies movement and the publication of scholarship 
based on earlier bibliographical, biographical, and textual efforts. It 
regards as an important accomplishment the appearance of major authors 
in new complete editions. 


1891. Harvey, W. J. “Some Notes on the Study of Nineteenth-Century 
Literature,” pp. 93-110. In the last 25 years biography has outgrown the 
“debunking” pose, and the study of literature has moved into tangential 
fields, especially history. The need for critical editions remains. Despite 
his ο. bias, the scholar should seek to know an author 
behind his masks. Having given great attention to the Victorian age (not 
the Romantic), we now call for a genius to synthesize our knowledge of it. 


1892. Clifford, James L. “The Eighteenth Century,” pp. 111-134. The 
last 25 years have seen the appearance of good texts and biographies and 
an eclectic, conservative approach in criticism. The result is a new appre- 
ciation of the complexity of the Augustan age. Surveys of the work on 
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some major figures show interpretations based on an understanding of 
both the fundamental ideas of the 18th century and the critical theories of 
the 20th. 


1893. Summers, Joseph H. “Notes on Recent Studies in English Litera- 
ture of the Earlier Seventeenth Century,” pp. 135-149. Since the golden 
30’s most scholars have been editing texts or writing short works on 
narrow subjects or practicing literary journalism. There has occurred a 
widespread rediscovery of Milton’s poetry. In future we need compara- 
tivists who know several languages and who are precise with terminology; 
we need to pay attention to the sound of poetry, to the history of its time, 
and to the relations between literature and religion. 


1894. Hamilton, A. C. “The Modern Study of Renaissance Literature: 
A Critical Survey,” pp. 150-183. To ΠΠ the poy of the 1580's 
and 90's, we must understand the critical attitudes informing it, especially 
the importance of decorum as verisimilitude, as ad pone ee to subject 
or cause, as tradition, and as the poet’s individuality. Although our 
widened historical perspectives and our focus or rhetoric have achieved 
real, though limited, success, we need a fusion of the two approaches. 


1895. Bromwich, Rachel. “The Celtic Inheritance of Medieval Litera- 
ture,” pp. 203-227. Early Irish literature, which contains many Arthurian 
narratives, may have taken them from the Welsh, which contains the 
names. When the narratives passed from the community of Celtic litera- 
tures to the Continent in the 12th century, some tendencies already existing 
were heightened: the removal of locations from North Britain to Cornwall 
and Wales; the fusion of themes; the interchange of characters; and the 
loss of mythological and historical associations. 


, XXVI:2, June 1965. 


1896, Stevenson, Warren. “Albany as Archetype in King Lear,” pp. 
257-263. The structure, historical references, and symbolism of the play 
bear out that Albany, the soul of the British people and of humanity, is 
transformed into a strong, active character who does not seek power but 
uses it for the good of the people. 


1897. Carrithers, Gale H., Jr. “Missing Persons on Dover Beach?” pp. 
264-266. Arnold’s speaker and his beloved, as well as the fact of their 
love, are not sufficiently developed for the structural and thematic weight 
put upon them. 


1898. Johnson, Bruce. “Conrad’s ‘Falk’: Manuscript and Meaning,” pp. 
267-284. Eight unprinted pages suggest an experience that produced a 
story inadequate for its intellectual and emotional burdens. The story is 
weak in the relationship between the narrator and Falk. Though Conrad 
recognized that ethics might be founded on egotism or sympathy, his 
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ideal was ethics founded on harmony with nature. Rejecting middle-class 
morality and Buddhist annihilation, Falk accepts the ugly basis of life. His 
ego is little different from that of Conrad’s more imaginative heroes. 


1899. Myers, Neil. “William Carlos Williams’ Spring and All,” pp. 
285-301. In his most stylized work the poet fights stock responses by 
fragmenting commonplace material and rearranging it in new patterns 
with a new coherence. As antagonist he formalizes the energy in men and 
things, not in search of “meaning” but of “Joy!” 

— Martha Seabrook 


MUSICAL QUARTERLY, XLIV, October 1958. 


1900. Ingram, R. W. “Operatic Tendencies in Stuart Drama,” pp. 489- 
502. Several plays of Marston, Shakespeare, Fletcher, Brome, and Shirley 
were far-reaching experiments in the effective dramatic union of words, 
action, and music, often clearly in the direction of opera. The musical 
forms, which included popular tunes, madrigals, and dances, were 
brought together in the masques and other occasional works. Stuart 
drama was peculiarly susceptible to musical embellishment, in its depend- 
ence for effect on a chain reaction of clashes of emotional situations. 
The scene that most nearly verges on the operatic is act four, scene one 
of Marston’s Antonio and Mellida, although plays such as Fletcher's 
The Prophetess, Shirley's St. Patrick for Ireland, and Brome’s The Jovial 
Crew were among others that contributed a like effect. 


, SLVI, January 1960. 


1901. Chancellor, Paul. “British Bards and Continental Composers,” 
pp. 1-11. From about 1802 to 1893, English literature exerted an extra- 
ordinary influence on Continental music by supplying texts for many 
composers and by acting as a shaping force on the spirit and form of the 
Romantic movement, and earlier, more indirectly, on German Classicism. 
The writers who exerted this influence were Burns, Macpherson, Thomas 
Moore, Scott, Byron, and Shakespeare (because Romantic musicians 
considered him one with them in spirit). 

—Kathleen A. Malone 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY BULLETIN, V:2, May 1959. 


1902. Hagstrum, Jean H. “Romantic Skylarks,” pp. 45-54. The descrip- 
tion of a skylark in Goldsmith’s An History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature (1774) may have been the source of Shelleys “To A Skylark” 
and Wordsworth’s second “To A Skylark”; these poets also may have 
seen Goldsmith’s description quoted by John Aikin in Az Essay on the 
Application of Natural History to Poetry (1777). The expression of 
Wordsworth’s first “Το A Skylark” is not informed by Goldsmith’s 
description; thus the two best skylark poems of the romantic period display 
a traditional response to the skylark. 

—William T. Hagestad 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, XII:12, December 1965. 


1903. Hargreaves, Henry, and Cecily Clark. “An Unpublished Old 
English Psalter-Gloss Fragment,” pp. 443-446. “Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale MS. fonds latin 8846, a large illustrated psalter” of the late 
12th century, “containing in parallel columns the three translations of the 
Psalter into Latin attributed to Jerome,” also contains “a few words in 
Old English.” The Canterbury Psalter is closest to this Ms, which is not 
listed in Kers Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon. 
{Bibliographical details are supplied together with a photographic repro- 
duction of portions of the four Ms pages concerned. } 


1904, Dent, Anthony. “OE. ‘Hors-Ome,’” p. 446. The ailment called 
hors-Oman, mentioned in Bonser’s Medical Background of Anglo-Saxon 
England, must be laminitis, or inflammation of the hoof’s interior. The 
ancient cure for it, applying cold water, is still used. 


1905. Green, Richard L. “‘Foules of Ravyne’ and ‘Foules Smale’ in 
Chaucer’s ‘Squire’s Tale,’ ” pp. 446-448. Robert S. Haller’s interpretation 
of ᾖΙ. 606-620 of “The Squire’s Tale” as ironical is wrong (MP, 1965, 
pp. 285-295). The male falcon is “spoken of as though a man”; men 
are compared to cage-birds by the aggrieved female falcon, who sees her 
faithless lover as acting contrary to his nature. The medieval reader 
would have recognized instantly the significant differences between birds 
of prey and cage-birds that give the passage its point. 


1906. Henry, Avril K. “The Castle of Perseverance: The Stage Direction 
at Line 1767,” p. 448. Misreading of the word vocauit by the editors of 
the E.E.T.S. edition of this play has caused needless confusion. At line 
1767 the Devil does call his servants, just as Flesh and World at //, 1812 
and 1853 call theirs. Thus the three stage directions are parallel. 


1907. Hopkins, Robert H. “A Further Note on Richard Steele’s Author- 
ship of the Dedication to Bickerstaff s Almanack (1709),” pp. 448-449. ` 
Richmond P. Bond's attribution to Steele of this dedication is further 
supported by a piece of external evidence. In a 1714 verse-satire, A Town 
Eclogue: or A Poetical Contest between Toby and a Minor Poet... of 
B-tt-n’s Coffee-House, Toby represents Swift and the Tory pamphleteers; 
the Minor Poet, Steele and the Whig writers. In one passage Steele is 
charged with having stolen Partridge’s almanacs and in another with 
having been connected with a 1712 tract, The... True Predictions of Dr. 
Partvidge’s Prophecy for . . . 1712, with which he may not have been 
connected. 


1908. Moe, Phyllis. “A Fifteenth-Century Manuscript: New Words and 
Antedatings,” p. 450. Twelve words in a Cleveland Public Library Ms 
ca. 1470 are not in OED or MED, differ in meaning from their definitions 
in those works, or antedate their date of earliest citation in OED. 
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1909. Dixon, P. “Pope and Steele,” p. 451. The unidentified “modern 
Writer” who explained an enigma of Pythagoras, “When the Winds 
rise, worship the Echo,” was Steele. (See letter of Pope to Sir William 
Trumbull, Dec. 16, 1715.) The explanation, with which Pope differs, 
occurs in Tatler No. 214. 


1910. Smith, Constance I. “An Echo of Dryden in Pope,” p. 451. 
Popes “And universal Darkness covers all” (Dunctad ΓΑ], HI. 356) 
may be indebted to Dryden’s “And Universal Ruine cover all” (Iliad, 
VI, 117). 


1911. Fabian, Bernhard. ‘‘Pope’s `Half-Reas'ning Elephant,” pp. 451- 
452. In placing the elephant at the top in the hierarchy of purely animal 
intelligence (Essay on Man, I. 22), Pope may have been thinking of 
Giovanni Battista Gelli’s Circe (1549), translated into English in 1702 
and again in 1744 (Pope subscribing to the latter edition). In this 
dialogue, between Ulysses and ten men whom Circe has transformed into 
animals, the elephant (formerly a philosopher) is the highest and the 
only one to wish he were a man again. 


1912. Tracy, Clarence. “More Poems by Richard Savage,” pp. 452-453. 
Eleven lyrics by Savage that appeared in The Yearly Subscription ... : 
Being a Miscellany of New Songs for 1720 show him in a new light “as 
a popular entertainer.” [Text of the songs is reproduced.] 


1913. Riffe, Nancy Lee. “Milton’s Minor Poetry in British Periodicals 
Before 1740,” pp. 453-454. References to Milton’s minor poems in 
various British periodicals between 1715 and 1740 reinforce George 
Sherburn’s contention that the poems were known before the attention 
to them drawn by Handel’s oratorio. 


1914. Short, John D. “Gray's Elegy: A Possible Source,” p. 454. Lines 
. 55-56 of Gray's Elegy may be indebted to ἰΙ. 120-121 of John Armstrong’s 
The Oeconomy of Love (1736 ed.) and to Charles Churchill’s Gotham 
(II, 19-20). 


1915. Kallich, Martin. “Thomas Gray’s Annotations to Pope’s Essay on 
Man,” pp. 454-455. Three annotations [here reproduced] in (presum- 
ably) Gray’s own hand occur in the Rothschild Collection first edition 
copy of the Essay on Man at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


1916. Bernard, F. V. “Johnson’s Address Το the Reader,” p. 455. 
Boswell’s attribution to Dr. Johnson of the address “To the Reader,” in 
the Gentlemen’s Magazine for May 1739, for which he gives no specific 
reason beyond “internal evidence,” can be supported. In the first para- 
graph we are told that Roman soldiers in peacetime practiced throwing 
javelins at a post to maintain their dexterity; the same anecdote appears 
(in different wording) in Idler No. 2. 
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1917. Ball, Roy A. “The Title of James Beattie’s ‘Castle of Scepticism,’ ” 
p. 455. Beattie may have had in mind the fortress on Castle Hill, Aber- 
deen, which, falling into English hands, was used against the Scots. As 
skeptical metaphysics destroyed those it was supposed to protect, so did 
the castle, which the Scots later razed, replacing it with a chapel. In 
the poem the latter fact is symbolized by a church bell ringing after the 
castle's demolition. 


, ΧΠῚ:1, January 1966. 


1918. Maddison, R. E. “The King’s Cabinet Opened: A Case Study in 
Pamphlet History,” pp. 2-9. The publication of the King’s private papers 
in 1645 following their capture by Parliamentarian forces, under the title 
The King’s Cabinet Opened, seems to have had great power in alienating 
Englishmen from the King’s cause, in that they showed him to be 
apparently a man of duplicity. That variations of its title were used 
subsequently for other Parliamentarian polemics suggests contemporary 
recognition of its power to attract and influence readers. 


1919. Starr, G. A. “Antedatings from Nicholas Udall’s Translation of 
Peter Martyr’s Discourse,” pp. 9-12. Some fifty-odd words from this work 
(ca. 1550) antedate their date of earliest citation in OED. 


1920. Milgate, W. “A Difficult Allusion in Donne and Spenser,” pp. 
12-14. Before Donne's time, strangely enough, the proverbial fear of 
mice by elephants seems to have been unknown; it appears to have entered 
folk tradition in Garcia de Orta’s Aromatum (1567) (Portuguese ver- 
sion, 1563). Donne refers to the belief three times, most elaborately in 
his Progresse of the Soule, H. 388-395, though he is not the first to do so 
in English. Spenser seems to have been indebted to de Orta for a refer- 
ence in his “Visions of the World's Vanitie,” //. 99-112, concerning the 
harm done an elephant by an ant entering its trunk. 


1921. Gifford, William. “A Donne Allusion,” p. 14. To Sir Henry 
Hobart, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas Court, Donne by the 
early 1620’s had become a symbol of success. On inquiring of Thomas 
Gataker (who later recorded the incident in his Discourses Apologetical 
[1654]), who it was he had heard preach that morning, and learning that 
it was Donne, Hobart urged Gataker to seek at least a prebend, seeing 
that Donne, a successor of Gataker’s at Lincoln’s Inn, had risen so high. 
Hobart knew both men as friends. 


1922. McManaway, James G. “Parish Registers of St. Giles Without 
Cripplegate,” pp. 14-15. [Bibliographical details are supplied for the 
first three registers of this parish, 1561-1606, 1606-1634, and 1634- 
1646, now in the London Guildhall Library. ] 
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1923. Wilding, Michael. “Samuel Butler at Barbourne,’ pp. 15-19. 
{Biographical and genealogical details are supplied for Butler and his 
family τ the years following 1619, when the family moved to Barbourne 
in Claines, Butler then being six years old. ] 


1924. Hehir, Brendan O. “The Early Acquaintance of Denham and 
Waller,” pp. 19-23. The contention by T. H. Banks, Denham’s modern 
editor, that Denham knew Waller personally from 1635 on and saw 
many of Waller’s poems in Ms before their publication in 1645, cannot 
be supported. We know definitely only that by 1642 Denham had read 
a single poem of Waller's, “Upon His Majesties repairing of Pauls’; 
because poems often circulated in Ms, Denham’s having seen it before 
publication proves nothing. The two men knew each other in later life; 
their early acquaintance cannot be proved, at least from the evidence 
adduced thus far. 


1925. Hair, P. E. H. “Milton and Sierra Leone,” pp. 23-24. Milton s 
reference to “Serraliona” (PL, X, 703) combines two references, one 
classical, one contemporary. The former involves the Aeneid, I, 85; the 
latter, probably the Mercator and Hondius Latin text Atlas of 1630 or 
the 1636 English version. The 1550 edition of Cadamosto’s narrative 
of Pero de Sintra, who discovered and named the region, began the associ- 
ation of ominous noise with the place, deriving it from storm-clouds 
clustered continually around the mountainous peak. Two Portuguese 
accounts ca. 1500 attribute the name to the land’s roughness and wild- 
ness—i.e., to its leonine appearance, not lionlike sounds. Though 
Milton’s spelling of the name may have been somewhat unusual, other 
spellings were more so. 


1926. Rhodes, Byno R. “Milton’s Two-Handed Engine,” p. 24. The 
interpretation of this “engine” as the two-edged sword of God's wrath 
may derive less from Revelation 1:16 or 11:12 than from Revelation JI:16, 
In the latter text, the smiting threat is made specifically against Pergamos, 
whose inhabitants held false doctrines and led evil lives. Milton may 
simply be adding the corrupt churchmen of his day to the list of those 
whom God's sword will strike down. 


1927. Riffe, Nancy Lee. “Milton on Paradise Regained,” p. 25. As 
Edward G. Fletcher observed in MLN (1935), Defoe’s Weekly Review 
for Aug. 18, 1711, seems to have originated in print the statement of 
Milton’s preference for PR over PL. Hence J. Milton French’s Life 
Records and the Columbia edition both err in tracing its origin to Todd’s 
edition of 1809. 


1928. Davison, Dennis. “Notes on Marvell’s “The Garden,’” pp. 25- 
26. Passages from Quarles, Spenser, Habington, More, Southwell, Shirley, 
and Hall offering parallels of thought and expression may help in under- 
standing stanzas five-seven of this poem. 
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1929. Duncan-Jones, E. E. “Marvell’s Letter to Sir John Trott,’ pp. 
26-27. Condoling with Trott, whose elder son died in 1664, on the 
death of his only surviving son in 1667, Marvell uses the parallel of Eli 
(I Samuel, 2), who similarly had lost his two sons. His hope that 
England may not see a parallel disaster to Eli’s sustaining the blow of 
his sons’ death but collapsing under the news of the Ark’s capture points 
to thoughts about Clarendon, like Eli “in effect King”; the Ark reference 
suggests fear of dominion and destruction by the French papists. 


1930. Love, H. H. R. “The Authorship of the Postscript of Notes and 
Observations on the Empress of Morocco,” pp. 27-28. The ideas and 
phrases of this postscript suggest that Malone erred in attributing it to 
Dryden, They sound much more like Shadwell. 


1931. Huttar, Charles A. “Two Puzzling Words for O.E.D.: “Toast’ and 
‘(A)straggle,’” pp. 28-29. References to “toasts” in Edward Pelham’s 
God's Power and Providence (1631) and to a Stragle [sic] or astragle 
[astraggle?} in George North’s Description of Swedland, Gotland and 
Finland (1561) are obscure in meaning. Neither term is in OED. 


1932. Hall, Roland. “More Words from John Locke,” pp. 29-31. 
Additional words and word-compounds antedate their citation in OED, 
are not found there or in the Supplement, or are postdated. 

—John 5. Phillipson 


ONTARIO LIBRARY REVIEW, XLV:2, May 1961. 


1933. Selby, Joan. “Landmarks in Canadian Historical Fiction for Child- 
ren,” pp. 91-96. In three juvenile novels written in the early 1900”, 
Marjorie Pickthall not only failed to capture a Canadian atmosphere but 
demonstrated the besetting sin of the genre until the 1950’s: the moralist 
overshadowed the imaginative artist. “The changing presentation of the 
Indian,” best seen in Edith Lambert Sharp’s Néwala, shows most clearly 
the growth of artistry in juvenile historical fiction by Canadian authors. 
The advance has been varied—'‘in historical truth, in psychological inter- 
pretation, in poetic intensity.” 

—John J. Healy 


OVERLAND, No. 31, March 1965. 


1924. Ward, Russell. “Colonialism and Culture,’ pp. 15-17. Four 
major Australian novelists have been concerned with the “artistic problem 
of divided allegiance.” Joseph Furphy reacted “violently and brashly” 
against the British domination of preceding decades. Henry Handel 
Richardson provided “a frank, even anguished recognition of the 
problem.” Martin Boyd dealt with the problem “ironically and humor- 
ously,” thus taking “a long step towards unforced acceptance of Australian 
identity.” At present Patrick White is “a great Australian novelist” 
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because he may “take his Australian-ness for granted.” His themes are 
both national and universal since he is “first a novelist and only incident- 
ally an Australian.” 


1935. Taylor, Andrew. “White's Short Stories,” pp. 17-31. One of 
White's strengths as a social critic is “his ability not only to make us feel 
strongly about the mess we have created but also make us feel that it is 
worth feeling strongly about.” In the best of his short stories in The 
Burnt Ones White produces a gallery of misfits “struggling almost trag- 
ically to retain sheer normality.” Yet their ultimate “martyrdom” is only 
“negligibly imposed on them by society,” which prefers to ignore them. 
Rather, “it is imposed by their own condition.” White nevertheless 
“seldom ceases his muscular attack on contemporary society.” 

—John Patton 


PERSONALIST, XLVI:4, Autumn 1965. 


1936. Dillingham, William B. ‘ “Neither Believer Nor Infidel’: Themes 
of Melville’s Poetry,” pp. 501-516. The four predominant themes of 
Melville’s poetry, dealing with innate depravity, the endless human 
search, man’s eternal loneliness, and the folly of dogma, reveal the older 
Melville unmellowed by time, unsatisfied in his probings, and impatient 
with final answers. He “maintained a remarkable balance between heart 
and head, between belief and nihilism.” 


1937. Cuffel, Keith D. “The Shadow of Cain: Themes in Dame Edith 
Sitwell’s Later Poetry,” pp. 517-526. Dame Edith’s stature as one of the 
great poets of the century can be appreciated if we look to her later work 
that, in contrast to early experiments in technique, combines a profound 
lament for man’s tragic state with faith and a hope as yet unfulfilled. 


1938. Sandra, Sister Mary. “The Priest-Hero in Modern Fiction,” pp. 
527-542. The complex interaction of priest and culture is a dominant 
theme of Edwin O’Connor’s The Edge of Sadness, J. F. Powers’s Morte 
D’Urban, Georges Bernanos’s The Diary of a Country Priest, and 
Graham Greene’s The Power and the Glory. For the priest-hero in these 
novels, coming to terms with his culture is an essential part of coming 
to terms with himself. 

—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


PHYLON, XXVI:3, Fall 1965, 


1939. Jackson, Miles M. “Significant Belles Lettres By and About 
Negroes Published in 1964,” pp. 216-227. Belles lettres by and about 
Negroes today are concerned more with the cultural realities of life 
for Negroes in the United States than with an interpretation of Negro 
culture. “In 1964, Negroes as represented in belles lettres symbolized the 
extent of their inclusion in the larger American culture. One cannot over- 
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look the fact that the advancements made in political, social and economic 
affairs are certainly experiences that encourage legitimate contributions to 
creative writing.” 


—Philip J. Klukoff 


PMLA, LX XX:5, December 1965. 


1940. Thorpe, James. “The Aesthetics of Textual Criticism,” pp. 465- 
482. Determining the precise text of a work of literature is not as simple 
as it might seem, as many specific examples from literary history prove. 
For example, the validity of the authors Ms can be questioned if he 
allowed the work to be reprinted with alterations ΟΙ, editors when 
it was first printed. Although the textual critic’s job is to produce the 
text that the author intended, aesthetic considerations often clash with 
the time-honored rule that the final version published in the authors 
lifetime is the most authoritative. 


1941. Williams, David Park. “Hook and Ahab: Barrie's Strange Satire 
on Melville,” pp. 483-488. J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan is a “loving (and 
perhaps partly unconscious) satire” of Herman Melville's Moby Dick. 
With his missing arm, Captain Hook’s being ώς by the crocodile is 
reminiscent of Captain Ahab in pursuit of the whale. Many other 
similarities of incident show Barrie’s intentions clearly. 


1942. Rosenberry, Edward H. “The Problem of Billy Budd,” pp. 489- 
498. The lack of a definitive criticism of Herman Melville’s story tells 
much about modern literary criticism. Those who assert that the story ts 
ironic or strongly philosophical, or that Captain Vere is not an admirable 
administrator, commit the error of reading into the story what is not really 
there. “The plainest reading .. . is the only valid reading possible.” 


1943. Giffin, Mary E. “A Reading of Robert de Boron,” pp. 499-507. 
The “strange combination of Christian tradition and Celtic legend” in de 
Boron’s works is explained by his probable association with the Bishop 
of Lincoln and Giraldus Cambrensis. 


1944. Robinson, J. W. “The Late Medieval Cult of Jesus and the 
Mystery Plays,” pp. 508-514. One important correspondence between 
late medieval mystery plays and religious art involves the concept of the 
Image of Pity. In the play Christ tells the audience of his pains and 
torment, but also of his willingness to forgive man. The high degree of 
involvement of the audience in the action of the play casts important light 
on the social nature of the mystery play. 


1945, Gardner, John. “Theme and Irony in the Wakefield Mactacio 
Abel,” pp. 515-521. This play by the Wakefield Master is not as unsuc- 
cessful a drama as has been thought. It reflects the concept of feudalism— 
the relation between man and society, and of man’s role as servant either 
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of God or of the devil. The “central symbolic device” is Garcio, the 
servant, who either serves the devil or is the devil. 


1946, Wentersdorf, Karl P. “Theme and Structure in ‘The Merchant's 
Tale’: The Function of the Pluto Episode,” pp. 522-527. The Pluto 
episode in Geoffrey Chaucer’s tale is not an artistic blunder but is central 
to the tale’s main point—there must be joint responsibility for success in 
marriage. Pluto and January are similar in that they both desire to marry 
when old and that their marriages both involve certain aspects of rape. 


1947. Balliet, Conrad A. “The History and Rhetoric of the Triplet,” 
pp. 528-534. The use of a triplet (often with an Alexandrine as the last 
line) in otherwise heroic-couplet poetry is common only in the later 
poetry of one major poet—John Dryden. He used it for “vartety, con- 
clusion, intensity, and emphasis.” However, attacks by Jonathan Swift 
and particularly by Alexander Pope caused few triplets to be used again 
until the demise of the couplet as the predominating poetic form of 
expression. 


1948. Goldgar, Bertrand A. “Satires on Man and “The Dignity of 
Human Nature, ” pp. 535-541. Although satires on the defects of man’s 
human nature were common in the Restoration, they had fallen into 
critical disfavor by the beginning of the 18th century. The three major 
arguments were that “(1) satire on man debases the dignity of 
human nature; (2) it is inefficacious, and actually destroys incitements 
to virtue; and (3) it is the product of a malign and discontented mind.” 
Jonathan Swifts Gulliver's νι was received with hostility for these 
reasons. 


1949, Smeall, J. F. S. “The Evidence that Hugh Brackenridge Wrote 
"The Cornwalliad,’’’ pp. 542-548. Brackenridge’s authorship of this 
notable piece of early Aoa a humor is established by three facts: (1) 
the author borrowed material from a play he had written earlier, (2) he 
was the editor of the magazine in which it appeared, and (3) the 
biographical data about the anonymous writer and what is known of 
Brackenridge’s life are very similar. 


1950. Kuist, James M. “New Light on Sterne: An Old Man's Recollec- 
tions of the Young Vicar,” pp. 549-553. Some additional information 
about the early married days of Laurence Sterne has been found in a 
collection of papers of a 19th-century antiquarian, Joseph Hunter. In 
1807 he met and talked with one of Sterne’s servants who reported on 
his master’s illicit amours, his children, his ability as a preacher, and his 
work as Justice of the Peace. “Hunter’s notes contribute a number of 
fresh details to Sterne biography.” 


1951. Stempel, Daniel. “Browning's Sordello: The Art of the Makers- 
See,” pp. 554-561. Robert Browning’s poem is a “magnificent experi- 
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ment,” whose narrator and general poetic form were perhaps suggested 
by the Victorian diorama and the lecturer. The narrator shows the scene, 
and comments on the action as Sordello fails as a poet and politician 
because of his obsession with the Ideal. Like Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
Sordello is “imprisoned within the romantic ego.” Sordello, like Pauline 
and Paracelsus, deals with the poet and his duties. 


1952. Little, William A. “Walt Whitman and the Nibelungenlied,” pp. 
562-570. Whitman’s knowledge of the German epic was perhaps entirely 
limited to secondary sources, including an essay by Thomas Carlyle. In 
his Trent fragment, Whitman paraphrases Gostwick’s own translation of 
portions of the epic into free verse—perhaps envisioning a translation of 
the poem into modern American English. 


1953. Replogle, Justin. ‘‘Auden’s Marxism,” pp. 584-595. A survey 
of W. H. Auden’s poetry during the 1930's shows how little direct use 
he made of Marxian ideas. Although Ox the Frontier (a verse play 
written with Christopher Isherwood) is purely Marxist, there are very 
few other poems of the sort. However, Marxist epistemology (particu- 
larly its emphasis on free choice) did contribute to Auden’s view of human 
nature, and encouraged him to alter his earlier psychology oriented 
analysis of man. 


1954. Backman, Melvin. “Sutpen and the South: A Study of Absalom, 
Absalom!” pp. 596-604. William Faulkner's historical novel is an 
attempt on the part of Quentin to “discover the truth about the rise and 
fall of his South.” The career of Sutpen closely parallels the historical 
rise and fall of the Southern planter class. Although Sutpen is “the 
source of the evil,” he is also “the only heroic figure in the story.” 


1955. Tucker, Harry, Jr. “A Glance at ‘Whiteness in Melville and 
Camus,” p. 605. Camus’s symbolic use of “whiteness” in L’Etranger 
(PMLA, LXXIX) is very much like Herman Melville’s use of ‘‘white- 
ness” in Moby Dick. This “shared attitude . . . may suggest other 
directions of comparison” between the two writers. 

—Phillips G. Davies 


POET AND CRITIC, H:1, Fall 1965. 


1956. Gustafson, Richard. “The Paragon Style: Frost and Auden,” pp. 
35-42. A writer's style is either unique or paragon. The latter type of 
writer makes use of the best idiomatic features of language. Robert Frost 
and W. H. Auden are the best representatives of the paragon style in our 
time. This feature probably stems from their common concern with the 
problems of the day and of their respective societies. 

—Phillips G. Davies 
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POETRY, CVI:3, June 1965. 


1957. Rich, Adrienne. “Reflections on D. H. Lawrence,” pp. 218-225. 
“Lawrence is a major poet.” His form is organic and conscious. In 
dealing with escape, love, and hate he reveals ene intensity, and crafts- 
manship. His language is rich; his repetitions both rhythmically effective 
and passionate. 


1958. Howard, Richard. “Karl Shapiro’s Anti-Poem,” pp. 225-228. Karl 
Shapiro’s The Bourgeois Poet is markedly inferior to his early work. 


1959. Bock, Frederick. “And a Variable Compass,” pp. 229-231. 
Country Without Maps, Jean Garrigue’s newest book is -less ecstatic than 
her earlier work and reveals her virtuosity in more controlled verse. 


1960. Sandeen, Ernest. “A More Comic Spirit,” pp. 231-233. John 
Ciardi, in Person to Person, writes with greater self-assurance, control, 
and detachment than in his earlier books. 


, CVI:5, August 1965. 


1961. Carruth, Hayden. “Freedom and Style,” pp. 358-360. In For the 
Union Dead Robert Lowell has lost spontaneity by loosening his style. The 
book includes three poems “that are perfect examples of their mode.” 


1962. Rosenthal, M. L. “New Works on Pound,” pp. 361-365. The 
new scholarly works on Ezra Pound show that even while critics labor to 
determine the nature of Pound’s artistic achievement, scholars are turning 
him into an institution. 

—-Hugh Pendexter HI 


POETRY REVIEW, LVI:2, Summer 1965. 


1963. Hobsbaum, Philip. “Elizabethan Poetry,” pp. 80-97. The native 
“poetic realism” of English verse, found in medieval moralities and 
satires, continued to flourish in the Elizabethan period. However, Vic- 
torian preferences still among us have disguised this realistic tradition by 
favoring lyrics after the school of Petrarch and the poets Spenser, Sidney, 
Constable, and Drummond, whose works prettify nature and reveal “a 
certain instability between native speech and Italianate polish.” In drama, 
satire, and translation, Breton, Chapman, Jonson, and Marston display 
the “easiness, directness, pithiness’’ of an English poetic tradition stretch- 
ing from the Middle Ages of Piers Plowman to the metaphysical poetry of 
the 17th century. By seeing this tradition whole, we can “reverse the 
Victorian heresies.” 

—J. P. Ritter, Jr. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, LXXII:4, December 1957. 


1964. Kessler, Martin. “Power and the Perfect State: A Study in 
Disillusionment as Reflected in Orwells Nineteen Eighty-Four and 
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Huxley’s Brave New World,” pp. 565-577. In both novels, science has 
made the power of the state “absolute,” while man has created a society 
where that power is instantaneously applied. Happiness, a gift of the 
state, assures stability in Brave New World, and misery plays the same 
part in Nineteen Eighty-Four. Both systems work because the status quo 
has become the supreme good. The novels show the results of a destruc- 
tion of “apolitical” values in the absence of an external value scheme 
against which either system can be measured. 


, LXXIV:3, September 1959. 


1965. Padover, Saul K. “Ralph Waldo Emerson: The Moral Voice in 
Politics,” pp. 334-350. Emerson’s background, travels, and reading— 
particularly of Montaigne’s Essays—influenced his view of man as the 
central figure of dignity in the universe. His writings and lectures 
concerned the meaning of life and nature, where the cosmic spirit or 
Over-Soul made man and nature one. His philosophy provided a rationale 
for democracy and a base for his attacks on slavery, ας corruption, 
and materialism. In his wish to reform the nature of man, he became a 
spokesman for the Transcendentalist Movement, which combined spiritual 
uplift with revolutionary utopianism. Sympathetic to the aims of the 
utopians, he could not follow their approach; he saw no significance 
in physical betterment without moral improvement. 

—Kathleen A. Malone 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER, XXXIV:2, Summer 1960. 


1966, Feinstein, Herbert. “A Free Poet?” pp. 100-101, 168. Jack 
Kerouac in Mexico City Blues presents a splendid portrait of the poet 
as adolescent. “Despite his protests of freedom, Kerouac is ‘literary.’ ” 
Imitative, snobbish, and posturing, “Kerouac . . . labors in bondage to 
that grimmest of poetry stranglers—Self.” 


1967. White, William. “Walt Whitman to U. S. Grant: An Unknown 
Exchange,” pp. 120-122. The cataloging of the Feinberg Collection in 
Detroit uncovered about 200 unpublished Whitman items, including part 
of a rough draft of a letter to President Grant. 


1968. Krieger, Robert. “Speaking at Twilight, Singing in the Morning,” 
pp. 123-127. Critics have largely overlooked the poetry of Delmore 
Schwartz despite his inclusion in anthologies. In his latest work the 
“searching speech, patterns and rhythms of his early style have been 
stilled.” Unchanged in Freudian orientation and consciousness of dark- 
ness, Schwartz’s later poems are less vital and pointed. 


1969. Sutton, Walter. “Melville and the Great God Budd,” pp. 128- 
133. Billy Budd culminates Melville’s statement of his concept of 
Buddhism and the resignation of Nirvana, explicitly expressed in the 
“strange bodily quiescence” of Billy Budd in his death. 
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—— XXXIV:3, Fall 1960. 


1970. Ashida, Margaret E. “Frogs and Frozen Zen,” pp. 199-206. The 
Beats do not understand Zen and, therefore, misrepresent it. 


1971. Madden, David. “The Hero and the Witness in Wright Morris’ 
Field of Vision,” pp. 263-278. Morris’s subtlety has delayed his popularity. 
He treats ordinary people so intimately as to make them dramatic. He 
reveals the “grotesqueness” of the cliché, and then transforms it until it 
“carries a subtle freight of vital significance.” 


, SXXV:1, Spring 1961. 


1972. Behrman, S. N. “The Paddy Vein,” pp. 10-13. George Bernard 
Shaw's You Never Can Tell is “pure mischief” without serious preten- 
sions; therefore it is delightful—one of Shaw’s best plays. 


1973. Knoll, Robert E. “Weldon Kees: Solipsist as Poet,” pp. 33-41. 
Kees’s poetry is always about himself: his sense of isolation, his terror. 
The poems should be read as a body of work “rather than as isolated 
pieces. He strives for the ‘spare, rigorous, and clinical? ” He reveals 
“a glimpse of the unexhausted depths of psychic despair.” 


1974. Roy, David. “The Lightning of Randall Jarrell,” pp. 45-52. 
Jarreil’s “The Death of the Ball Turret Gunner” expresses not only anger 
at war, but also fetal wrath at abortion. Like Jarrell’s other work it is 
essentially a Freudian message from the unconscious. 


, XXXV:2, Summer 1961. 


1975. Lid, R. W. “Ford Madox Ford and His Community of Letters,” 
pp. 132-136. As Ford in his later career assisted and taught younger 
writers, so he was taught and assisted by Conrad and, even more, by 
James. Especially Jamesian is Ford’s A Call, But The Good Soldier, even 
while it rejects the Jamesian style of handling sexual passion, owes much 
to James. 


1976. MacShane, Frank. “Forest Lawn,” pp. 137-148. Forest Lawn 
cemetery is ridiculed in Aldous Huxley’s After Many a Summer and in 
Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One. In its pretentious bad taste and 
saccharine religiosity it overawes thousands and revolts or amuses the 
discriminating. 


, XXXV:3, Fall 1961. 


1977. Sutherland, Donald. “Hopkins Again,” pp. 197-242. Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’s style is baroque rather than classical or romantic since 
it focuses on “the contradictions and tensions between Classic and 
Romantic, Being and Becoming, Space and Time, Permanence and Change, 
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One and Many.” He was influenced by Milton, Shelley, Keats, and the 
classics—by rigorous discipline and graceful sensuality. Flux is stopped 
in the moment, yet still fluid. Even Hopkins’s theology trembles between 
stasis and flux. i 


, XXXV :4, Winter 1961-1962. 


1978. Jacks, L. V. “The Classics and Willa Cather,” pp. 289-296. Willa 
Cather was well acquainted with the classics and cites them frequently 
in her early work and, with greater discrimination, often in her later 
novels. Not only does she cite and allude, she bases story line in 
Alexanders Bridge and setting and sunshine in O Pioneers! on ancient 
myths. Sapphira and the Slave Girl is based on a Roman comedy plot. 


1979, Lund, Mary Graham. “Durrell: Soft Focus on Crime,” pp. 339- 
244. Lawrence Durrell’s novels are a study of sexual love, strongly 
influenced by the pure rationality of de Sade. 


, XXXVI:1, Spring 1962. 


1980. Kenner, Hugh. “The Search for Joyce,” pp. 19-24. Many recent 
works of Joyce criticism, especially Scribbledehobble assume that to analyze 
the process by which Joyce’s works were composed and to study Joyce’s 
biography is to understand Ulysses and Finnegans Wake. ‘The best of the 
new studies, James Atherton’s The Books at the Wake, carefully examines 
Joyce’s conscious allusions and therefore throws light on Joyce’s prime 


purpose: “to declare, in their rich interacting cacophony, the voices of 
Dublin.” 


1981. White, William. “Songs and Lyrics: American Type, 1897,” pp. 
47-50. Except for its omission of Whitman, Frederic L. Knowles’s 
American Songs and Lyrics (1897) anthologized the typical American 
poetry of its time. 


1982. Gaffney, Wilbur. “Spectra and Some Echoes,” pp. 58-64. William 
Jay Smith’s The Spectra Hoax reveals that the Spectrist school of poetry 
was originally contrived as a joke. 


, XXXVI:3, Fall 1962. 


1983. Evans, Oliver. “Anais Nin and the Discovery of Inner Space,” pp. 
217-230. Miss Nin seeks in fiction to portray inner reality rather than 
superficial realism. In each story, the heroine is studied in depth; other 
characters exist primarily to define the heroine. “They are fictional 
satellites.” Miss Nin’s men flee to the impersonal surface; her women 
face the depths of reality. 


1984. Chase, Mary Ellen. “Sarah Orne Jewett as a Social Historian,” 
pp. 231-237. Miss Jewett reflected the speech, customs, and manners of 
Maine in her own time with sensitive and penetrating accuracy. 
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1985. Saisselin, Rémy. “Humanism, or a Eulogy of Error,” pp. 247-260. 
Humanism as exemplified by Petrarch, Erasmus, Rabelais, Morus, Mon- 
taigne, and even Gibbon involves a concern for style; a desire for peace, 
quiet, conversation; love of antiquity and for Christ. The humanist 
posture is skeptical and defensive—aware of man’s proneness to error and 
desirous of preserving man’s freedom to err. 


, XXXVI:4, Winter 1962-1963. 


1986. Zall, P. M. “The Natural History of Jestbooks,” pp. 316-326. 
Caxton printed the first jestbook in English based upon Greek, Roman, 
and Medieval originals, especially those of Alphonso and Pogius, and 
largely ignoring Quintilian’s distinction between jests on things said 
and those on things done. Pedant jokes give place to the jests of the 
confidence man, and the crudities of early action jokes yield in part to wit. 


, XXXVII:1, Spring 1963. 


1987. Jarrell, Randall. “Fifty Years of American Poetry,” pp. 1-27. In 
1912 a generation of American poets appeared that has dominated 50 
years of poetry in English. The master poets among these are Frost, Stev- 
ens, and Eliot. “Frost is that rare thing, a complete . . . poet”; Stevens, 
“the poet of well being’; and Eliot, despite his criticism, was “one of the 
most subjective and daemonic poets.” Good American poets are surpris- 
ingly individual and independent. [Among the poets commented on are 
E. A. Robinson, Masters, Sandburg, Lindsay, Pound, Ransom, Marianne 
Moore, William Carlos Williams, Cummings, Aiken, Tate, Jeffers, 
MacLeish, Hart Crane, Shapiro, Wilbur, and Robert Lowell.} 


, XXXVII:3, Fall 1963. 


1988. Jacobsen, Josephine, and William R. Mueller. “Beckett as Poet,” 
pp. 196-216. All of Samuel Beckett's work is related to his “poetic sensi- 
bility,” which functions in three ways: passionate observation approaching 
empathy; “poetry of disparity,” the clown poetry that bulks largest in 
Beckett’s work; and the “poetry of intimation in which more is revealed 
than is told.” ΑΠ these classifications blend; but the first is recognizable 
in intensification of object, the second as “anti-poetry,’’ which produces 
“metaphysical thirst” by absence of poetry, and the third as “invariably a 
preparation for that which . . . does not occur.” “Beckett is a mystic 
deprived of his vision.” His scatology and revulsion from conventional 
relationships stem from this fact. In his puns and in his development of 
“a denuded style . . . low-keyed, unexpected” he is essentially a poet. 


1989. Crompton, Louis. “Shaw's Challenge to Liberalism,” pp. 229-244. 
The coherence and consistency of the last act of George Bernard Shaw’s 
Major Barbara turn on Andrew Undershaft’s speeches when he conducts 
his “religious wooing of souls” of Cusins and Barbara. For Shaw salva- 
tion hinges on willingness to kill rather than to die for reform. 
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1990. John, Godfrey. “Bardic Writing: Welsh Into English,” pp. 259- 


263. Bardic forms present extreme but not insuperable obstacles to the 
poet writing in English as the included poems demonstrate. 





, XXX VII:4, Winter 1963-1964. 


1991. Birney, Earle. “Against the Spell of Death,” pp. 328-333. Malcolm 
Lowry’s reputation rested, during his lifetime, largely upon his prose 
fiction, especially Under the Volcano. He placed a few poems in little 
Canadian magazines, but soon gave up trying to publish his poetry. After 
Lowry's death in 1957 his wife preserved the Mss in England while 
friends preserved poems left in the Dollarton (Vancouver) cabin. Edited 
by Marjorie Lowry and Earle Birney, the collection, The Lighthouse, 
retains the structure Lowry intended. The poems include sonnets, qua- 
trains, oriental forms, villanelles, and free verse. The dominant themes 
are death, disillusionment, love, and the anguish of his private hell: 
“his alcoholism, the fear and the symptoms of madness.” His verse, like 
ἐν prose, is intense, intricate, poignantly personal, wryly hoping through 
espair. 


1992. Markson, David. “Myth in Under the Volcano,” pp. 339-346. 
Although Malcolm Lowry’s book complexly weaves “concepts from Jung, 
Spengler, Freud, Frazer, Spinoza, Jessie L, Weston, Oriental metaphysics, 
and the occult,” Under the Volcano is a Joycean work. “Lowry’s char- 
acters are equated with Christ, Adam, Dante, Faust, Oedipus.” In Chap- 
ter X Lowry develops an allusive Odyssey; Chapter VI parallels the labors 
of Heracles. Lowry also refers to Buddhist law, Alice in Wonderland, 
the Mahabharata, the Cabbala, and Pil grim’s Progress. 


1993. Hirschman, Jack. “Kabbala / Lowry, etc.” pp. 347-353. Like 
Joyce’s work, Lowry’s Under the Volcano leans on kabbalistic ideas. 


1994. Day, Douglas. “Of Tragic Joy,” pp. 354-362. Despite the self- 
destructiveness of Malcolm Lowry's life, his personality and works express 
zest and humor. The dark side of Lowry is important, but so is “the 
saving grace of humor.” The overlooked central theme of Under the 
Volcano is the “tragic Joy” with which the hero embraces his destruction. 
Lowry and his Consul can laugh even as the “infernal machine” of life 
destroys him. 


, XXX VIIT:1, Spring 1964. 


1995. Frantz, Joe B. “Walter Prescott Webb: No Slave of Whistle, 
Clock, or Bell,” pp. 45-47. Webb urged the South to “forget racial 
differences and concentrate on getting rich.” He saw history as an art 
and insisted on writing succinct, clear prose. In writings and life, he 
went his own way, neither conforming nor rebelling. 
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1996, Pendleton, Conrad. ‘The Classic Dimensions of Robert Frost,” 
pp. 76-87. Frost’s classicism is not a display of allusion nor of anti- 
quarian learning, but a poised, “serene clarity" whose depths do not 
prevent him from speaking to ordinary readers and whose surface clarity 
covers without concealing “‘connotative depth.” Frost is pastoral and 
classical in tone, but contemporary in thought and feeling. His diction 
reflects ordinary speech, but retains classical form, polish, and precision. 
Combining sight and insight, Frost “apprehended facts” and “released 
these facts . . . in imagery and after-imagery.” 


, XXXVIII:3, Fall 1964. 


1997. Gassner, John. “The Modernity of Shakespeare’s Theatre,” pp. 
201-219. As the open stage becomes more fashionable, truly Shake- 
spearean productions of Shakespeare become increasingly “modern.” 
Naturalistic, grandiose, impressionistic, and overtly symbolic productions 
miss the essential theatricality of the plays. “The only basic style of 
Shakespearean production is both the newest and the oldest, . . . a semi- 
formal theatricalist style.” 


, SXXVITI:4, Winter 1964-1965. 


1998. Angoff, Charles. “A Williams Memoir,” pp. 299-305. William 
Carlos Williams was a shy man, capable of angry outbursts and quick 
reconciliation, generous with his friendship and appreciative of the work 
of younger poets. Williams’s answer to the doubts that led a friend to 
suicide was, “All he had to do is kiss his wife or wait for the sunset.” 


1999, Giannone, Richard. “Music in My Antonia,’ pp. 346-361. Willa 
Cather’s treatment of music becomes an important item in My Antonia, 
Music, “the speech of the soul,” reveals the intangible emotional qualities 
of both characters and situations. The silence of Mr. Shimerda’s violin 
reveals the alienation from the new world in which he shot himself. 
The musical evenings with the Harlings, the Vannis’s dances, the playing 
of Blind d’Arnault all reveal Antonia through her sensitivity to music. 
“Antonia has a kind of blindness” to evil in those she loves, which is 
compensated for by the concord and musical sensitivity of her love. 


, XXXIX:1, Spring 1965. 


2000. Crompton, Louis. “Shaw’s Heartbreak House,” pp. 17-32. Heart- 
break House combines the influence of Chekhov's dramatic style with 
Thomas Carlyle’s spirit. Distressed by the decline of purpose in the 
Edwardian era, Shaw attacks the dilettantes with Old-Testament vehem- 
ence. Hesione represents the fascinating irresponsibility of the Post- 
Victorian world. Hector, like Sergius Saranoff, is the “hero-poseur.” 
“What Shaw is trying to say is that happiness . . . is damnation. By 
contrast heartbreak . . . may be a step towards salvation.” Renouncing 
love as a way of salvation, Shaw urges courage and dedicated social 
responsibility. 

—Hugh Pendexter {11 
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PRZEGLAD HUMANISTYCZNY, ΙΧ:2, 1965. 


2001. Kadz-Palczewski, Juliusz. “O Zainteresowaniu H. G. Wellsa 
Przyszłością,” pp. 73-84. Wells’s personal experience of poverty and other 
hardships intensified his sense of social injustice and turned him toward 
the imagining of a future utopian state. In the novels of contemporary 
life, Wellsian heroes are more or less the victims of their environment. ` 
Only the heroes of the utopian novels escape. But this does not mean 
escapism on the author's part. Visions of the future serve as a critical 
confrontation with the present. (In Polish) 


, 1X33, 1965. 


2002. Απίκος, Aleksander A. “Współczesna Szekspirologia na Zach- 
odzie,” Part 1, pp. 77-92. [Translated by Helena Suszko from an essay 
in Sovremennoye Iskusstvoznante za Rubezham, ed. B. R. Vipper and T. 
H. Libanova (Moscow, 1964).} Various types of research are represented 
in foreign Shakespeare studies of the last few decades. Bibliography and 
textual criticism have yielded valuable results. The school devoted to 
historical-cultural investigation justly emphasizes Shakespeare’s relation to 
humanism and the Renaissance. A πι of scholars in this field have 
been influenced by A. O. Lovejoy’s Great Chain of Being. (In Polish) 


, 1.14, 1965. 


2003. Anikst, Aleksander A. ‘Współczesna Szekspirologia na Zach- 
odzie,” Part 2, pp. 47-64. Shakespearean ideology—moral, religious, 
political—interests a number of scholars, some of whom over-emphasize 
the inherited medieval elements, or propose over-simplified interpretations. 
The artistic form of the plays has been re-evaluated in a justified reaction 
against 19th-century romanticism on the one hand and the cult of literal 
realism on the other. Fruitful attention has been given to the role of the 
audience and the contribution made by popular tradition. Studies of 
metaphoric language and abstract symbolism have been illuminating, 
though tending at times to over-refinement and too extreme a reaction 
against the earlier preoccupation with elements of realism. (In Polish) 

—NMargaret Schlauch 


PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, LII:1, Spring 1965. 


2004. Askew, Melvin W. “Courtly Love: Neurosis as Institution,” pp. 
19-29. The courtly love system is a codification and institutionalization 
of neurotic values. Such love was restricted to the aristocracy, and it was 
adulterous and dangerous. It was affected by medieval Mariolatry and 
Neo-Platonism, both of which provided religious and moral sanctions. 
That the ritual of the system embodies neurosis is seen in the narcissistic 
character of the lover and by his ambivalence toward the woman (his 
ascetic idealism and his overt lust, his fears and impulses, his pained 
pleasure, his distrust of and loyalty to the woman). The behavior of 
Chaucer's Troilus validates these generalizations. 
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2005. Hall, Calvin S. “Attitudes Toward Life and Death in Poetry,” 
pp. 67-83. Evidences of the death instinct in poetry, as found in the 
numerous references to death and life listed in Bartlett’s Familiar Quo- 
tations—686 quotations constituting the raw data—permit us to come to 
' firm conclusions about this controversial concept. The positive attitudes 
` toward death number 68, the negative 64; the former are also more 
intense. Man's fear of death is weaker than his attraction to it. Nega- 
tive feelings about life total more than the positive attitudes. The evidence 
for a wish for death is thus as strong as that for a wish for life. No 
poet, however, anticipated Freud’s formulation of the dialectical nature 
of the life and death instincts, his hypothesis of living matter as a syn- 

thesis of antithetical instincts. 
—Martin Kallich 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY, No. 40, 
November 1963. 


2006. Babcock, C. Merton. “A Word-List from Zora Neale Hurston,” 
pp. 1-11. The works of Zora Neale Hurston reveal the author’s sensitive 
ear for linguistic matters and provide a storehouse of lexical items 
peculiar to Negroes of southern Florida. This collection from five 
published works includes over 100 items that have not yet appeared in 
any dictionary. Examples are barbed-wire pie, any disagreeable or offen- 
sive thing; sankle, to walk in a leisurely manner; tiddy umpty, in short 
order. 


2007. McDavid, Virginia. “To as a Preposition of Location in Linguistic 
Atlas Materials,” pp. 12-19. The Linguistic Atlas reveals that to alter- 
nates with at (sometimes with zz) in five phrases: at/to once, at/to 
home, sick at/to the stomach, over at/to the Browns’, and over at/te 
Hartford. The social and regional variations are so complicated that the 
label dialect in a dictionary “conceals almost as much information as it 
reveals” The first two are uncommon and probably dying out. Sick to 
has a distinctive regional pattern and is standard colloquial. With proper 
nouns fo has widespread use. 

—~James D. Barry 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, XVII:1, Spring 1964. 


2008. Doughtie, Edward. “Nicholas Breton and Two Songs by Dow- 
land,” pp. 1-3. Breton is the author of one poem, possibly two, attributed 
to John Dowland. “Thou mighty God” is adapted from a sonnet in 
Breton’s The Soules Harmony, and “From silent night” is made up of 
stanzas from The Passion of a Discontended Minde, possibly by Breton. 


, VII:2, Summer 1964, 


2009. Jayne, Sears. “Scholarship in the Renaissance: English Non- 
dramatic Literature,” pp. 95-101. The attack on American literary 
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scholarship which the Times Literary Supplement carried in the summer 
of 1963 is in large measure correct; too much does get published in the 
United States. Yet our best scholarship and criticism is thorough and 
accurate. Four areas needing further development are the study of 
continental models, analysis of language, analysis of sound, and investi- 
gation of cultural backgrounds. [A survey of nondramatic Renaissance 
literature published in 1963 accompanies this article.} 


, XVII:3, Autumn 1964. 


2010. Pineas, Rainer. `“Thomas More’s Utopia and Protestant Polemics,” 
pp. 197-201. References to More’s Utopia by Protestant reformers 
William Tyndale, John Frith, William Roy, and the anonymous author 
of “The Image of Ipocrysy’’ usually use More’s book to illustrate the 
warning that as More once passed off falsehood as truth (in Utopia), he 
is quite capable of doing it again (in polemical tracts). 


, XVII:4, Winter 1968. 


2011. Endicott, Annabel M. “A Note on Wyatt and Serafino D’ 
Aquilano,” pp. 301-303. Internal evidence and technical competence 
indicate that the octave “Thou sleepest fast; and I with woffull hart” 
(Blage Ms) is Thomas Wyatt's work, a translation of two poems of 
Serafino D’ Aquilano. 


2012. Jones, William M. “The Turning of Trent in I Henry IV,” pp. 
304-307. The quarrels in 1 H. IV Hli, involving Hotspur and Glen 
dower are in none of the play’s sources, but have been created by Shake- 
speare to suggest reasons for the failure of the rebellion. The second 
uarrel, regarding changing the course of the river Trent, would remind 
an Elizabethan audience of Aconcio of Trent, an Italian writer and 
engineer who, in 1562, had undertaken successful land drainage projects 
for Queen Elizabeth. 


, XVIII:1, Spring 1965. 


2013. Levin, Richard. “ ‘Measure Beyond Measure,’ and The Gamester,” 
pp. 1-3. The source of the main plot of James Shirley’s The Gamester 
(in which to the bed trick is added the new twist of the husband’s 
arranging for a companion to represent him at the assignation) is a tale 
from the anonymous Venus and Psyche. 


2014. Seng, Peter J. “Shakespearean Hymn-Parody?” pp. 4-6. The song 
sung near the end of the bacchanalian revels in Antony (11.7) has generally 
been considered to be a parody of the Pentacostal hymn, Veni Creator. 
However, in rhyme and accent the song more closely resembles another 
Pentacostal hymn, Vene sancti spiritus. 
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2015. Huttar, Charles A. “A ‘Sixain’ of Four-Line Stanzas,” pp. 7-8. 
The word “‘sixain” is found in a translation of A Hundred Sermons vpon 
the Apocalips (STC 4061), published in 1561. This occurrence is 14 
years prior to the first OED citation, and the meaning is different, 
referring to a six syllable line, not (as later) to a six line stanza. 


2016. Whitlock, Baird W. “A Note on Two Donne Manuscripts,” pp. 
9-11. Unnoticed Mss of Donne’s poem commemorating the death of the 
Marquis of Hamilton and of “Elegy IV” support Sir Herbert J. C. 
Grierson’s editorial choices. The second poem gives evidence about 
Donne's elisions. 


, SVITI:2, Summer 1965. 


2017. Nelson, William. “Queen Elizabeth, Spenser’s Mercilla, and a 
Rusty Sword,” pp. 113-117. Rusty swords may symbolize sloth or 
carnage (bloody rust); they may also symbolize peace-keeping. Queen 
Elizabeth, in her poem referring to the presence of Mary Queen of Scots 
in England, speaks of “my rusty sword” in this last way, and when Spenser 
equips Queen Mercilla with such a sword (Β.Ο., V), the allusion may be 
to Elizabeth’s poem. In fact, the sword may be more than a figure of 
speech, for a letter of John Harington also speaks of the queen’s “rusty 
Sword.” 


2018. Houppert, Joseph W. “Thomas Lodge’s Letters to William Trum- 
bull,” pp. 117-123. A group of nine letters from Lodge to Trumbull and 
a letter of a Mister Mahguittoc clarify the details of Lodge’s second exile. 

—Paul C. Doherty 


RESPONSE, VI:2, [1964]. 


2019. Foelber, Elmer E. ‘“The Shakespeare Quadricentennial,” pp. 75-80. 
Shakespeare exhibited tenacious memory, an actors superb physical 
coordination, and searching psychological insights, creating memorable 
characters in his enduring dramas. Steeped in the Bible, he wrote from the 
Christian viewpoint and has persistently found an audience. 

—Carolann B. Purcell 


REVUE DE LITTERATURE COMPAREE, XXXVIII:4, October- 
December 1964. 


2020. Hartley, K. H. “Un roman philosophique anglais: Hermsprong 
de Robert Bage,” pp. 558-563. In Hermsprong (1796), the last and 
best-known of Bage’s six novels, Bage’s satirical talent, further developed 
by his reading of French writers, finds perfect expression. Its plot follows 
closely that of Voltaire’s Ingénu. The so-called influence of Rousseau 
on Hermsprong, stressed by M. A. C. Ward, amounts to a few generalities, 
but many things in the novel are original—Bage’s portraits of Lord Gron- 
dale and of Miss Fluart are especially admirable. In places where Voltaire 
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depends on the imagination of the reader, Bage presents a finished tableau. 
In this respect he goes beyond the frame of the philosophical novel, but 
it must not be forgotten that, before going beyond it, he had filled it 
perfectly. (In French) 


2021. Palacio, J. de. “Mary Shelley’s Latin Studies: Her Translation of 
Apuleius,” pp. 564-571. An unpublished Mary Shelley Notebook in the 
Library of Congress contains, among other items, a partial English trans- 
lation of the Cupid and Psyche episode in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. 
The way she deals with the Latin original, the significance of her addi- 
tions and excisions, and her not infrequent reserve at the realistic bent of 
Apuleius’s narrative throw sidelights on her personality as a woman and 
a writer and on her ability as a translator. Further, the Psyche ordeal 
motif can be traced throughout her literary work, where it proves a 
constant, if not a vital, theme. 


2022. Whyte, P. “Deux emprunts de Gautier 4 Irving,” pp. 572-577. 
The humoristic article “Cauchemar d'un mangeur d’opium’” (1831), 
attributed for a long time to Gérard de Nerval but recently returned to 
Théophile Gautier (cf. M. J. Richer’s article, RLC, 1961), is half 
plagiarized and half embroidered from an episode by Washington Irving. 
Further, Gautier’s best fantastic tale, “La Cafetière” (also published in 
1831), was inspired not by Hoffman but by Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. 
Here Gautier transforms his model completely by replacing Irving’s 
humor with a melancholy evocation of lost beauty, an obsession which 
announces the principal theme of his fantastic tales. (In French) 


2023. Lombard, C. F. “Lowell and French Romanticism,” pp. 582-588. 
Although James Russell Lowell was a typical New England intellectual 
with a natural tendency to moralize, he was nevertheless extremely fond 
of French writers. Disgusted as he was with the sentimentality of 
Rousseau and his progeny, Lowell did not overlook the beauty of their 
style and the richness of their imagination. With the firmness of a New 
England schoolmaster he took them to task for their shortcomings while 
applauding their artistic achievements. One is inclined to suspect that 
Lowell concealed a romantic disposition beneath his own gruff exterior. 

—Jules C. Alciatore 


REVUE DES LANGUES VIVANTES, XXIV:1, 1958. 


2024. Corin, Fernand. “Steinbeck and Hemingway: A Study in Literary 
Economy,” pp. 60-75. Ernest Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea 
and John Steinbeck’s The Pearl are similar in that their heroes both 
determine to alter their fate and are both, in different ways, beaten. But 
The Pearl is not true tragedy since the first change in the hero’s fortunes 
is due to luck and he is a passive subject throughout; The Old Man and 
the Sea has all the active human effort and pain of tragedy. It is distin- 
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guished from Steinbeck’s story by a much greater economy of means: 
description is always functional and the author does not intrude. (To 
be continued ) 


, XXIV:2, 1958. 


2025. Corin, Fernand. “Steinbeck and Hemingway: A Study in Literary 
Economy,” pp.:153-160. Hemingway's economy of means in the use of 
his materials applies also to his characterization. Steinbeck, on the 
contrary, must always describe much detail in the hope that a complete 
picture will emerge. Hemingway is a superior writer in the organization 
and disciplining of his material to achieve a desired effect. Steinbeck, 
while achieving some effect in places, generally fails to functionally 
synthesize his materials. 


, XXIV:3, 1958. 


2026. Simon, Irène. “Wartime English” (rev.-art., R. W. Zandvoort and 
assistants, Wartime English; Materials for a Linguistic History of World 
War If), pp. 271-274. Using quotation rather than definition, and 
thereby exemplifying the modern linguistic tendency to record rather than 
correct, Zandvoort examines the way in which old and new English 
words “were used in meaningful contexts from 1938 to 1948.” 


, XXIV:5, 1958. 


2027. Simon, Irène. “Pope and the Fragility of Beauty,” pp. 377-394. 
Though a renewed respect for Augustan poetry, evident in some poets 
of the 1950’s, has resulted from extensive criticism and scholarship, 
prejudice remains in the form of a suspicion of complacency in their 
acceptance of the order and refinement of their world. In fact, Pope’s 
sense of the transitoriness of beauty is central to his work, being most 
readily recognizable in The Rape of the Lock. It appears in most of his 
poems, even in the satires with their delicate, destructible images of 
beauty. Toward moral beauty his attitude is not gently ironical but 
vehement. 


, XXIV:6, 1958. 


2028. Garant, Jeanne. “Joyce Cary’s Portrait of the Artist,” pp. 476- 
486. The trilogy—Herself Surprised, To Be a Pilgrim, The Horse's 
Mouth—is composed like a cubist painting: the same characters are 
viewed from different standpoints. In particular, the artist Gully Jimson 
is compositely constructed. For an understanding of him as artist, his 
inside view of himself, in Te Horse’s Mouth, is necessary. His attitude 
to life ts his creator’s and Cary’s style resembles that of his creation. 
He does not evaluate, he presents; his sketches “are vigorous, powerful, 
but, like Jimson’s, they are not ‘finished.’ ” 
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, XXV:2, 1959, 


2029. Michot, P. “War Escape Stories,” pp. 120-140. Of the amazing 
number of successful escape stories written after World War II, some 
were by writers who wrote no more once they had got their experiences 
out of their systems, and most are remarkable for the manner in which 
they record but do not attempt to interpret. A defect of most of the 
stories is their lack of selection. Eric Williams’s The Wooden Horse and 
George Millar’s Horned Pigeon, however, contribute to our understanding 
of men by examining the springs of human behavior and how special 
situations affect it. 


, XX V :3, 1959, 


2030. Gérard, Albert. “Le Romantisme Anglais,” pp. 192-202. The 
anti-Romantic animus of the first half of this century made possible an 
irreverent analytical criticism of Wordsworth, Keats, Blake, Shelley, and 
Coleridge that has altered the former conception of their lives and work. 
Wordsworth’s later years may now be viewed sympathetically; Shelley 
appears not as an “ineffectual angel” but as a serious thinker, Blake as 
the first Romantic. The importance of careful editing has been illustrated 
by this increased understanding, as also has the fact that analytical 
criticism does not destroy but, rather, illuminates the virtue of its object. 
(In French; to be continued) 


, XXV:4, 1959. 


2031. Baumgaertel, Gerhard. “The Concept of the Pattern in the 
Carpet: Conclusions from T. S. Eliot,” pp. 300-306. The concept of 
the pattern, or The Figure in the Carpet, stands for the essence in art. 
Eliot’s valuation of Henry James’s pattern is the most comprehensive in 
scope; Eliot also modifies this concept and “works with it as one of the 
current terms in literary criticism, detached from and beyond James and 
his time.” 


, XXV:5, 1959. 


2032. Simon, Irène. “ ‘Pride of Reason’ in the Restoration and Earlier 
Eighteenth Century,” pp. 375-396. It is usual to consider the cultural 
revolution of the 17th century as enthroning reason while subordinating 
imagination. While this is no doubt true, many writers of the time 
denounced the pride of meddling intellect. Pope did, in his Essay on 
Maz, and skepticism concerning man’s intellectual powers is expressed by 
Rochester, Dryden, Swift, and Prior. (To be continued) 


2033. Gérard, Albert. “Le Romantisme Anglais: Orientations Récentes 
de lHistoire et de la Critique (II),” pp. 397-401. John Bayley, in The 
Romantic Survival, stresses the practical, sensible, morally aware nature 
of romanticism. The unifying synthesis it achieved with Wordsworth and 
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Coleridge is seen to have disintegrated with Matthew Arnold so that his 
successors have had to rediscover a unity. It receives similar support as 
“essentially a doctrine of experience” in Roger Langbaum’s The Poetry 
of Experience and Frank Kermode’s Romantic Image. Even opponents 
of romanticism such as Murray Krieger, in The New Apologists for 
Poetry, have to work within its framework. (In French) 


2034. Ehrenpreis, Irwin. “Readable Americans,” pp. 416-419. Euro- 
pean appreciation of American writers tends to be conditioned by whether 
the writer deliberately cultivates a foreign audience or uses elements of 
violence conducive to Hollywood adaptations. Thus many important 
writers and their works are neglected abroad. Katherine Anne Porter 1s. 
James Gould Cozzens’s The Just and the Unjust, which gives an “authen- 
tic, kindly, but unsentimental representation of his country,” escapes 
notice. Thus also, because of their sensational appeal, Arthur Miller, 
Tennessee Williams, Faulkner, and Hemingway are preferred to equally 
conscientious and possibly more veracious writers. 


, XXV:6, 1959. 


2035. Simon, Irène. '' ‘Pride of Reason’ in the Restoration and Earlier 
Eighteenth Century,” pp. 453-473. Bacon repudiated scholasticism for 
a natural philosophy based on experience but not replacing theology. The 
Royal Society emphasized that experimental philosophy was an aid to 
Christian belief. Descartes, Newton, and Hobbes provoked much of the 
attack on “pride of reason” made by the Cambridge Platonists with their 
belief in man’s innate idea of God and in humility of mind and con- 
formity to His will. Tillotson preached the limitations of reason, Locke 
demonstrated them, and Bolingbroke made them an excuse for anti- 
intellectualism. 


2036. Ryals, Clyde de L. “Tennyson’s “The Lotus-Eaters,’” pp. 474- 
486. ‘The Lotus-Eaters’” is “the romantic image attained, and conse- 
quently the most representative poem of the early Tennyson.” It expresses 
his sense of a perfection only to be acquired and maintained in remoteness 
from life. The active figure of Ulysses, symbol of the later, “Victorian” 
Tennyson, is forgotten after his single speech at the beginning. In the 
poem are echoes of The Faerie Queene and The Castle of Indolence and, 
though it has been said that Tennyson always drew upon his local scenery 
for his accurate descriptive detail, W. D. Paden (Tennyson in Egypt) 
attributes his un-English settings to Irving’s Life of Columbus and 
Southey’s Madoc. 

—Norman W. Alford 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XVI:1, Winter 1965. 


2037. Hobday, C. H. “Why the Sweets Melted: A Study in Shake- 
speare’s Imagery,” pp. 2-17. The images clustering around flattery in 
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Shakespeare can be divided into two groups: one in which the association 
of ideas is logical and natural, e.g., “fawning,” “kneel,” “tongue,” 
“courtesy,” “sweet”; the other in which the association of ideas seems 
accidental, e.g, “winter,” “ice,” “sun,” “glass.” Only the latter group 
can be used in resolving questions of disputed authorship. Examples of 
the latter cluster appear in strikingly similar form in R. IJ (IV.1) and 
in two of the non-canonical plays, Edward I (Ili) and Two Noble 
Kinsmen (1.1). The cluster provides strong evidence for Shakespeare's 


part-authorship of these two plays. 


2038. Peterson, Douglas L. “ ‘Wisdom Consumed in Confidence’: An 
Examination of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar,” pp. 19-28. Caesar is neither 
tyrant nor an innocent victim. His flaw is blind confidence, a belief in 
his invulnerability. Neither his indifference to the omens nor his refusal 
to read Artemidorus’s letter is ennobling. The first is not, in fact, a sign 
of his contempt for superstition; the second is not evidence that he puts 
affairs of state over personal concerns. The reference Caesar makes to 
his deafness (“Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf”) is not to be 
taken literally; the phrase was proverbial. The modern equivalent would 
be “to fall on deaf ears.” The phrase can serve as a metaphor of his 
flaw, his belief that “he is not subject to the conditions of mortality.” 


2039. Howarth, Herbert. “Shakespeare’s Flattery in Measure for Mea- 
sure,” pp. 29-37. Meas. moves skillfully between flattery and criticism of 
King James. The flattery can be seen in the play’s identification of a 
monarch with God, in lines where the Duke is praised, and in the use 
of material from James’s Basilikon Doron. Three of the topics touched 
upon in the Basidlikon were fornication, the danger of excessive mercy at 
the beginning of a king’s reign, and the need for a king to control his 
advocates. The criticism became inevitable as Shakespeare explored the 
themes of the play. It was aimed at James’s severity in administering 
justice in the early months of his reign. But even this criticism is trans- 
formed to flattery as the play works to its conclusion, for in the modera- 
tion it advocates it upholds that general principle James himself had 
most stressed in the Basélikon. 


2040. Schwartz, Elias. “The Idea of the Person and Shakespearian 
Tragedy,” pp. 39-47. The Aristotelian conception of character as moral 
disposition does not account for our response to Shakespeare's characters 
nor for the nature of Shakespearean tragedy. In contrast to the characters 
in Greek tragedy, Shakespeare’s exist for us outside the play; we not only 
know them, we love them and are aware of a “presence in them.” They 
are, to use a scholastic term, “persons.” They have “the pre-eminent 
dignity and excellence of human beings.” One way in which Shakespeare 
achieves this sense of person is by placing his characters in “relations of 
love to others.” Because characters like Cleopatra and Macbeth are 
persons, we can sympathize with them and feel in their death the waste 
of something precious. 
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2041. Wells, Stanley. “Shakespearian Burlesques,” pp. 49-61. The first 
substantial burlesque of a Shakespeare play appeared in 1674, Between 
that date and 1810, with the burlesque of Ham. by John Poole, there 
is no full burlesque version of a Shakespeare play. The largest number 
appear between 1844 and 1870. Intended primarily as after-pieces, they 
made great use of visual jokes, topical gags, songs, and puns. Those of 
Francis Talfourd were excellent vehicles for the fine comic actor, Frederick 
Robson. One of the last of the burlesques, and the best from a literary 
point of view, is W. S. Gilbert's Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, acted in 
1891. 


2042. Toliver, Harold E. “Falstaff, the Prince, and the History Play,” 
pp. 63-80. The Shakespearean history play was a fresh and distinct artistic 
form. At its best, in the H. IV tetralogy, it sought and achieved an “equi- 
librium between . . . the inner self and the collective social organism.” 
In Prince Hal such an equilibrium is realized. The plays present a vision 
of the harmonious community in which the “drive for self-glorification” 
(Hotspur) and the ironic and disintegrative impulses of self (Falstaff) 
have been transcended. In his redemption of time, Hal both transcends 
the self and absorbs the powers of the enemies of the community—the 
chivalric strength of Hotspur, the acumen of the King, the vitality of 
Falstaff. In the histories the community “has its own legitimate life” 
and we see that a ruler need not allow “public obligations to reduce inner 
life to mechanism.” 


2043. Frost, David. “Shakespeare in the Seventeenth Century,” pp. 
81-89. Gerald E. Bentley’s conclusion in Shakespeare and Jonson that 
Jonson’s reputation was the greater in the 17th century is questionable. 
While Bentley’s statistics are “meticulous,” he made naive use of them. 
He gave each allusion equal weight in the counting, and his definition 
of an allusion led him to disregard many lines and phrases that should be 
considered Shakespeare allusions. He ignored such important evidence 
of popularity and esteem as theatrical performance and the printing 
history of the plays. 


2044. Hapgood, Robert. ‘‘Falstaff’s Vocation,” pp. 91-98. The motif 
of the “robber robbed” runs through the tetralogy beginning with R. H 
and contributes to the moral ambiguity of the plays. Richard robs Boling- 
broke of his inheritance only to be robbed in turn of his crown. Of the 
characters associated with theft, Hal is the only one who “either gives 
back or gives away what he gains.” That he does so allows us to accept 
him as hero-king. However, Shakespeare makes it impossible for us to 
decide whether Hal acts out of honesty or policy. The distance between 
the ethics of state and Falstaff’s vocation is not an easy one to measure. 


2045. Shoemaker, Neille. “The Aesthetic Criticism of Hamlet from 1692 
to 1699,” pp. 99-103. There is virtually no criticism of Ham. before 
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1692. Criticism of the play begins with Thomas Rymer's Short View of 
Tragedy (1692) and Jeremy Colliers A Short View and the rebuttals 
to both works. Rymer raised the problem of the unities and the moral 
value of the play. Collier, and those who answered him, focused on 
poetic justice and the question of Ophelia’s modesty. The most impres- 
sive criticism was James Drake’s answer to Collier, The Antient and 
Modern Stages Survey d (1699). He is the first critic to analyze the play 
closely. 


2046. Mark, Tomas R. “The First Hungarian Translation of Shake- 
speare’s Complete Works,” pp. 105-115. The Hungarian Reform Move- 
ment of the 1830’s and the founding of the National Theater in 1837 
encouraged men of letters to undertake the translation of Shakespeare 
from English texts. Until the 1830’s most translations were from German 
prose versions and had been made by amateur translators. In 1848 
Hungary’s three greatest poets came together with the hope of an accurate 
and poetic translation of the complete works. War, political unrest, and 
death caused suspension of the project. In 1858 it was revived and 
brought under the auspices of the powerful Kisfaludy Society. The 
project was completed in 1878. 


, &VI:2, Spring 1965. 


2047. Hyde, Mary. “Shakespeare’s Head,” pp. 139-143. The large 
Shakespeare portrait brought to America in 1962 may be the signboard 
Jacob Tonson, publisher and bookseller, used for his shop when he moved 
to the Strand in 1710. 


2048. Lennam, T. N. S. “Sir Edward Dering’s Collection of Playbooks, 
1619-1624,” pp. 145-153. Sir Edward Dering’s interest in the theater 
is reflected in an account book he kept from 1617 to 1627. Entries before 
1619 are few. The height of his interest was in 1623 and 1624. The 
account lists his visits to the theater with the expenses incurred, the pur- 
chase of play books (over 220), and the cost of binding some of them 
into volumes. Only two playwrights are mentioned, Shakespeare and 
Jonson, each only once, and two plays, Band Ruff and Cuff and The 
Woman Hater. 


2049, Sjogren, Gunnar. “Hamlet and the Coronation of Christian IV,” 
pp. 150-160. Certain details in Ham. may be based on information 
Shakespeare had about the coronation of Christian IV of Denmark in 
1596. From the coronation ceremonies it is clear that Denmark was an 
elective, not an hereditary, kingdom. About 16 of the 160 or so noble- 
men in the procession bore the name of either Rosenkrantz or Gylden- 
stiern; during the festivities the King’s Guard were dressed “in imitation 
of the Pope’s own Swiss Guards” (Claudius’s Switzers); and a troupe of 
English players, sent by Duke Henry Julius of Brunswick-Litneburg, 
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performed at court at least once during the period. Shakespeare's 
information may have come from one of the players. 


2050. Ebner, Dean. “The Tempest: Rebellion and the Ideal State,” pp. 
161-173. Temp. is a refutation of Montaigne’s cultural primitivism and 
other utopian schemes based on a belief in the natural goodness of 
primitive man. Evil, appearing in the play mainly as rebellion, has its 
source within man and not in the corrupting influences of society. Civili- 
zation can produce a Prospero and a Ferdinand as well as a Sebastian and 
an Antonio. And if primitive virtue is found in Miranda, primitive evil 
is found in Caliban. Contact with the island has not led to the regenera- 
tion of Antonio and Sebastian. Progress toward the ideal state can come 
only with the exercise of Christian virtue. The view Shakespeare expresses 
is very close to that of the Bermuda Pamphlets. 


2051. Levin, Richard. “Sonnet CXXIX as a ‘Dramatic’ Poem,” pp. 175- 
181. The structure of Sonnet CXXIX is not logical but dramatic. The 
poem describes the feelings of a man as he moves from self-disgust 
after a “recent sexual encounter” to the rationalization that he is no 
worse than anyone else. The violent opening lines, with their irregular 
syntax, give us the speaker lacerating himself as he recalls all he has “done 
for the sake of this empty fulfillment.” The more balanced syntax of the 
middle quatrain suggests a weakening of the emotion and an “increase 
in his intellectual mastery of his experience.” By the end of the poem 
the speaker has displaced anger with himself onto the abstraction lust 
and thus arrived at a resolution of his pain. 


2052. Caputi, Anthony. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra: Tragedy 
Without Terror,” pp. 183-191. While the analysis of Antony in terms 
of opposing sets of abstract values has been illuminating, it has not been 
able to account for the play’s want of terror, first noted by A. C. Bradley. 
The tragedy’s special quality can be best apprehended by regarding its 
characters as people who impress us by their “way of being alive.” When 
Antony chooses Egypt he commits himself to that “inclusive mode of 
experience” we think of as peculiarly metaphysical. “To embrace 
diversity,” as Antony and Cleopatra do, is to achieve a density of experi- 
ence that evades conventional moral judgment and leaves no room for 
terror. In giving the last act to Cleopatra, who most completely embodies 
the life of the imagination, Shakespeare confirms the rightness of 
Antony’s choice. 


2053. Nielsen, Elizabeth. “Macbeth: The Nemesis of the Post-Shake- 
spearian Actor,” pp. 193-199. The line of succession at the time of 
Duncan and Macbeth was not direct. According to the law of tanistry, 
which Shakespeare would have known, the eldest son of a king could not 
succeed his father immediately. Succession was elective and alternating. 
The new king would be the first ranking member of a junior branch of 
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the royal blood. When Duncan names Malcolm to succeed him he 
violates the law and deprives Macbeth of what should have been his. 
Macbeth is motivated to murder less by ambition than by a sense of 
injustice and by the desire to bring to an end the long history of “kill 
and be killed” to which the law of tanistry led. Knowledge of the law 
can correct the view that both Macbeth and Lady Macbeth are evil and 
restore Macbeth as the play’s dominating figure, a position Lady Macbeth 
has held in almost all productions since Shakespeare’s time. 


2054. Pratt, Samuel M. “Shakespeare and Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
cester: A Study in Myth,” pp. 201-216. Shakespeare’s elevation of 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester to mythic status in 2 H. VI has behind 
it a tradition beginning shortly after the Duke’s death in 1447. The 15th- 
century historians pictured the “good Duke” as a loyal servant of England 
murdered by self-seeking, evil enemies. With the death of this learned 
and faultless man, the forces of disorder were unleashed in the kingdom. 
The presentation of Humphrey as a mythic figure continues in 16th- 
century histories and in literary treatments of the story (e.g., The Mirror 
for Magistrates, Michael Drayton’s Englands Heroicall Epistles). Shake- 
speare’s version differs mainly in its greater fullness of detail. 


2055. Mortenson, Peter. “The Role of Albany,” pp. 217-225. The 
virtues of Albany in Lear may be ordinary, but they are indispensable if 
order and justice are to prevail in society. His slowness to act stems not 
from moral weakness or indifference to evil but from the need to have all 
the facts of a situation before him. His patience, calmness, and caution 
are the qualities of someone inherently conservative. Though often 
exasperating in his caution, he represents “enduring rightness.” By the end 
of the play, when he emerges as leader, he has become “guardian of those 
principles” without which neither goodness nor justice can long survive. 


2056. Wentersdorf, Karl P. “The Date of Edward LI,” pp. 227-231. 
The arguments against Shakespeare’s authorship of Edward III are based 
mainly on the stylistic inferiority of the play. The later the date assigned 
to the play the more difficult it becomes to attribute it to Shakespeare. 
If the play were written early, the stylistic inferiority could be explained. 
E. K. Chambers suggests 1594-1595 as the date. On the basis of an 
allusion in the play to the Armada and to a specific English ship, the 
Nonpareil, the date of Edward III may well be 1589-1590. 


2057. Carmel, Sister Jean. “New Light on Robert Johnson, the King’s 
Musician,” pp. 233-235. Johnson was married; he died on November 18, 
1633; and he owned property which he rented to a Lady Anne Southwell. 


2058. Butler, Francelia. “The Relationship Between Moral Competence 
and Old Age in Richard H, 2 Henry IV, and Henry V,” pp. 236-238. 
The diminuation of strength in old age presented a problem for the 
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Renaissance equation of physical and moral competence. Shakespeare 
treats the relationship between age and such competence in various ways. 
In R. II and 2 H. IV the father’s role is assumed by his son (Gaunt’s by 
Bolingbroke and old Mowbray’s by young Mowbray). York’s decay of 
strength in R. II is matched by a decay in moral sense. Pistol in H. V 
is a parody of the relationship. 


2059. Reichert, John F. “Sonnet XX and Erasmus’ ‘Epistle to Perswade 
a Yong Gentleman to Mariage,’” pp. 238-240. The source for the final 
six lines of Sonnet XX may be Erasmus’s “Epistle,” which contains the 
lines, “It is not like that Nature slipt, or forgat her selfe when she made 
this one thing.” 


2060. Godshalk, William L. “Livy’s Tullia: A Classical Prototype of 
Lady Macbeth,” pp. 240-241. Shakespeare may have had Livy’s account 
of Tullia in mind when he created Lady Macbeth. The parallels between 
the two women include “the incitement to murder the reigning monarch, 
her direct involvement in the murder, her subsequent madness.” 


2061. Patrides, C. A. “The Beast with Many Heads’: Renaissance 
Views on the Multitude,” pp. 241-246. Coriolanus’s violent attacks on 
the multitude are not to be equated with Shakespeare’s sentiments. 
Although Shakespeare distrusted the mob and frequently expressed his 
contempt for the masses, his feelings were not pathological. Hostile 
comment on the multitude is frequent in Renaissance literature. 
—~Albert Gilman 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY, XVIII, 1965. 


2062. Crow, Charles R. “Chiding the Plays: Then Till Now,” pp. 1-10. 
The tones and manners of those critics willing to find fault with Shake- 
speare range from hesitant humility (like S. T. Coleridge’s) to the 
“complexly deliberate” (like A. C. Bradley's). There critical manners 
end, and faultfinding becomes denunciation (like George Bernard 
Shaw's). All tones and manners appear in each of the different centuries 
of Shakespeare criticism. 


2063. Brown, Arthur. “ “The Great Variety of Readers,’ ” pp. 11-22. A 
survey of the editions of Shakespeare century by century shows his great 
and increasing popularity with the general reader. Nicholas Rowe (in 
1709) initiated the principle of making the plays easily readable; and a 
publisher’s war in the 1730’s reduced their price sharply, bringing them 
within the means even of the very poor. The 19th century saw many 
costly and many cheap editions appear, but reader taste governed most 
of them (as with Thomas Bowdler’s very popular expurgated edition). 
Twentieth-century readers likewise tend to buy any handy edition regard- 
less of textual merit. | 
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2064. Hinman, Charlton. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Text—Then, Now and 
Tomorrow,” pp. 23-33. Recent textual criticism of Shakespeare’s plays 
is beginning to show how important is knowledge of Elizabethan printing 
procedures, a topic long neglected by textual critics, who have studied 
instead the nature of the copy available to the printer. The compositor for 
the quarto of 1 H. IV, for example, worked more carefully than did the 
compositor for the quarto of 2 H. IV; and the latter also set the first 
quartos of Much and Ham. (bad quarto), as well as most of the first 
quarto of R. H. He set R. II by formes, not by consecutive pages; and 
some other quartos were set by formes too. Errors of supposed anticipation 
are therefore sometimes really errors of repetition. 


2065. Jenkins, Harold. “Hamlet Then Till Now,” pp. 34-45. References 
to Ham. in the 17th century stress the spectacles of violent madness and 
the ghost scene. The early 18th century treated Hamlet as heroic, and a 
triumph of reason and nature. Late 18th-century writers stressed instead 
sensibility, or lack of moral integrity (in the prayer scene). For the 19th 
century, Goethe provided the view of a Hamlet delicate by nature and 
Coleridge that of a Hamlet given to philosophical speculation. Critics in 
the early 20th century tried to put Hamlet back into his play, but more 
recent critics have stressed design and other nondramatic interpretations. 


2066. Muir, Kenneth. “Shakespeare’s Imagery—-Then and Now,” pp. 
46-57. Early critics of Shakespeare, like John Dryden, objected to his use 
of imagery “at every word.” One late-18th-century critic, Rev. Walter 
Whiter, studying imagery according to John Locke’s theory of the associa- 
tion of ideas, first discovered image-clusters and hinted at iterative 
imagery, rediscovered in this century by Caroline Spurgeon. Romantic 
and Victorian critics ignored Shakespeare’s imagery. The modern interest 
has been widespread but conflicting, and much research remains to be 
done. 


2067. Brown, John Russell. “The Study and Practice of Shakespeare 
Production,” pp. 58-69. Shakespeare criticism is neither making its 
discoveries useful for nor benefiting from stage productions. Criticism 
contains interpretations which are unproducible, and critics like Alfred 
Harbage who criticize producers show little knowledge of modern produc- 
tion. The great need of critics is experience with Shakespeare in the 
modern theater. 


2068. Kitchin, Laurence. “Shakespeare on the Screen,” pp. 70-74. 
Television and motion picture performances of Shakespeare reach vast 
audiences and are certain to be influential. As a trend-setter the screen 
is going to be destructive to good Shakespeare unless responsible critics 
take hold of the medium. The screen can also provide useful records of 
productions. 
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2069. Dean, Winton. "Shakespeare in the Opera House,” pp. 75-93. 
Of the 200-odd operas based on Shakespeare, nearly all the good ones 
are Italian, which are unusually theatrical, and also restore some of the 
attitudes of Shakespeare’s Italian sources. The only two that rank with 
the original as works of art are the Otello and Falstaff with librettos by 
Arrigo Boito and music by Giuseppe Verdi. They take effective liberties 
with the original as well as having great music. [AL the operas derived 
from Shakespeare are listed, and many are discussed, from Henry Purcell’s 
to Benjamin Britten’s. } 


2070. Hoffman, D. S. “Some Shakespearian Music, 1660-1900,” pp. 94- 
101. Composers in the 18th and early 19th century often ignored Shake- 
speare’s lyrics completely when setting music for his plays. The reassocia- 
tion of music with his dramatic purpose dates from Arthur Sullivan’s 
music composed for Temp. in 1871. 


2071. Falk, Robert. “Shakespeare in America: A Survey to 1900,” pp. 
102-118. Performances, editions, and criticism of Shakespeare [here 
reviewed | became increasingly common and good in the United States in 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Noteworthy developments include the 
influence of Lear on Herman Melville’s novels, especially Moby Dick; 
the editing of New Variorum plays by H. H. Furness; and the origins of 
the Baconian controversy. 


{The Year's Contributions to Shakespearian Studies’”—general title for 
the following three articles. } 


2072. Sanders, Norman. “Critical Studies,” pp. 156-177. Criticism seems 
to be shifting from a stress on imagery and symbols to a wider compre- 
hension of all aspects of the plays, especially inner characterization and 
interest in staging. Recent criticism has stressed the comedies, an especially 
sound article being Sigurd Burkhardt’s “The Merchant of Venice: The 
Gentle Bond” (ELH, ΧΧΙΧ, 1962, 239-262). Other particularly sound 
studies discuss Caesar and the sonnets. 


2073. Wells, Stanley W. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Life, Times and Stage,” pp. 
177-186. Criticism tends to be pedestrian except on special topics, such 
as the history of certain plays in the Globe Theatre. 


2074. McManaway, James G. “Textual Studies,” pp. 186-192. Charlton 
Hinman’s The Printing and Proof-Reading of the First Folio of Shake- 
speare is a major accomplishment in the studying of Shakespeare’s text 
and is already affecting other studies, such as those of quartos. Other 
recent textual studies concern problems of quite limited scope. 
—William H. Magee 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LXIV:3, Summer 1965. 


2075. Betts, Doris. “Της House by the River: Ovid Williams Pierce,” 
pp- 283-295. Pierce's three novels, The Plantation (1953), On a Lone- 
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some Porch (1960), and his last, as yet unnamed and unpublished, are 
all alike in so far as the concrete reality remains the “house by the river.” 
Another feature they share is a similarity of structure, the action swelling 
out from the controlling image of the house, and in all three novels time 
is considered as a flux, a river of continually flowing water. What 
Pierce seems to be saying is that man’s house, his piece of permanence in 
this world, is never built very far from the river of Time and Mortality. 


2076. Mandel, Oscar. “Sore Literature and Contented Science,” pp. 
308-315. Contemporary literary artists tend to be pessimistic, while 
scientists incline to optimism. Possibly the reason for this difference is 
that the writers are depressed and resentful of their second-class status in 
society, while the scientists glory in their social usefulness. 


2077. Smith, LeRoy W. “C. P. Snow as Novelist: A Delimitation,” 
pp. 316-331. Despite the excessive rancor of F. R. Leavis’s attack on 
Snow in the Spectator (March 9, 1962, pp. 297-303), he does get to the 
heart of Snow’s failure as a novelist. His moral vision is constrained by the 
narrow outlines of the known as science now describes it and as his 
experience confirms it. Instead of attempting to answer the questions at 
the heart of man’s existential situation, he offers the anodynes of Stoic 
acceptance and the prospect of worldly reward. He is also artistically 
inadequate, as revealed by his failure to overcome the problem of combin- 
ne enactment and commentary. His novels have no effective sense of 
life. 


2078. Reeves, Paschal. “Thomas Wolfe on Publishers: Reaction to 
Rejection,’ pp. 385-389. Wolfe's flattering depiction of James Rodney 
& Co. in chap. 2 of You Can’t Go Home Again is a thinly veiled account 
of Charles Scribner's Sons. In chap. 32 of The Web and the Rock his 
caustic account of the publishing house of Rawng and Wright was 
inspired by his dealings with Boni and Liveright, who had rejected his 
Ms for Look Homeward Angel. 


2079. Stevenson, Lionel. “Literature in an Emerging Nation,” pp. 394- 
400. Of all the emerging nations of the British Commonwealth, Canada 
has the most significant literature. It is therefore unfortunate that The 
Literary History of Canada (ed. Karl F. Klinck, Toronto, 1965), is 
unsatisfactory. The book is a monument of industry, but it is incon- 
sistent and above all reveals a self-conscious anxiety to appear sophisticated 
and contemporary. 

—John M. Munro 


SOUTHERLY, ΧΧΠΙ:4, 1963. 


2080. Dunlop, Ronald. “Some Aspects of the Poetry of Harold Stewart,” 
pp. 222-234. Stewart is set apart from other contemporary Australian 
poets by his “assiduous cultivation of craft in the pursuit of his art,” the 
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dominant feature of which is his “Augustan insistence on refinement.” 
His poetry, which is pervaded by “a classical sense of style,” is marked 
with a “brilliance of . . . technical accomplishment.” He. is, ‘however, 
“vulnerable to the charge of over-detachment from the hurly-burly of 
his own times” because of his adherence to traditional myths and “his 
ascetic rejection of sensuality.” “ἀπ "š 


2081. Hergenhan, L. T. “Some Unpublished Letters from T. E. Law- 
rence to Frederic Manning,” pp. 242-252. [Prints texts of nine letters, 
dating from 1930-1934, to an Australian-born minor author. } 


, XXIV:2, 1964. 


2082. Kramer, Leonie. "The Novels of Randolph Stow,” pp. 78-91. 
Although Stow “espouses the cause of the anti-realistic novel . . . because 
it provides him with the scope he imagines himself to need,” his talents 
seem to be “essentially realistic ones.” Like Virginia Woolf he surrounds 
his characters with the “minutely observed and meticulously described 
details of ordinary objects” But difficulty arises from his attempt to 
“fuse the realistic and symbolic levels of his writing.” Too often his 
prose “strives desperately to become poetry.” Stow’s Tambourlaine 
(1963) is “the reductio ad absurdum of the symbolic novel.” 


2083. Geering, R. G. “Hal Porter, the Watcher,’ pp. 92-103. Porter 
is “the most individual of contemporary Australian writers.” His subject 
matter is strongly personal, unlike that of Ronald Firbank, with whom 
he has been “inaptly” compared. Also, because the “angle of vision 
from which people and things are seen” is of primary importance to his 
work, the image of the watcher is recurrent. It also figures in the title 
of his “finest book to date,” the first volume of an autobiography, The 
Watcher on the Cast-Iron Balcony (1963). In this book “his undeniable 
talents unite happily.” 


2084. Burrows, J. F. “The Short Stories of Patrick White,” pp. 116-125. 
In his fiction White conveys an attitude ranging from “mildly compul- 
sive distaste for a social cliché to a fascinated loathing for contemporary 
Australian society in certain of its aspects.” The antipathy is given 
“heavy emphasis” in the novels and stories in which the suburb 
Sarsaparilla appears. Even though his picture of suburbia is vitiated by 
“a great deal of naiveté, over-simplification, and sentimental dishonesty,” 
there are moments of “very acute and penetrating observation.” 


, XXIV:3, 1964. 


2085. Lee, S. E. “A. G. Stephens as Literary Editor,” pp. 161-173. 
Stephens’s place as the first Australian literary critic of “weight and 
authority” has been widely acclaimed, but his role as the first important 
literary editor is often ignored. As editor he produced 16 books of 
verse, for example, in seven years (1897-1904). In addition he 
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encouraged promising writers, fostered a literary circle of notable authors, 
and forced the writers whom he published to polish and redraft their 
material in order to produce memorable work. 


2086. Semmiler, Clement. “Banjo Paterson and the 18905,’ pp. 176- 
187. The author of “Waltzing Matilda,” Paterson remains unsurpassed 
as a ballad writer; he was also a “first-class journalist and reporter,” a 
critic, and a novelist and short-story writer. His ballads were taken up by 
the people out-back, disseminated, altered, and set to varying melodies, 
éxactly like true folk songs. Paterson’s achievement, which ts unique in 
Australia, is comparable only to the rare instance of Burns and a few others 
in British poetry. That is, the “folk tradition, as it were, accepted Paterson 
and took him into oral circulation.” 


, XXV:1, 1965. 


2087. Herring, Thelma. “Odyssey of a Spinster: A Study of The Aunts 
Story,” pp. 6-22. The third of White’s novels to be published, T'he 
Aunts Story (1948) is “the first which fully reveals him as an artist 
of powerful and original vision.” It demonstrates also his affinity with 
those novelists like Virginia Woolf who “have tried to extend the 
frontiers of the novel in the direction of poetry.” A recurrent theme in 
White’s work, the search for ‘“‘pureness of Being” is here paralleled, as in 
Joyce’s Ulysses, with the journey of Odysseus. White’s method, however, 
remains individual. It is in The Aunts Story that White has “advanced 
furthest towards frontiers of poetry.” 


2088. Wilkes, G. A. “Patrick White’s The Tree of Man,” pp. 23-33. 
Although The Tree of Man (1955) seems awkward and experimental 
after The Aunts Story, it must be “praised for the gallantry of the 
attempt rather than for the sureness of its achievement.” Unlike The 
Aunts Story, The Tree of Man seems as if it were written to “put an 
end to the theme of ‘alienation’ developing through White’s earlier 
books.” Through emphasis on the ordinary, “the acceptance of the 
workaday world is being insisted upon.” Still, the experience of the 
central character expresses "the incurable loneliness of the soul.” The 
tension between what the novel apparently advocates and what it actually 
enacts is “the source of uncertainty” but also “deepens its significance.” 


2089. McAuley, James. “The Gothic Splendours: Patrick White’s Voss,” 
pp. 34-44. In Voss the “growing strength of meta-novelistic ambitions” 
in White’s work is revealed. White presents “a significant action, 
examined in all its levels of psychological penetration, pathos, irony, 
moral and metaphysical meaning.” In sum, White “undertakes . . . things 
which have been the normal business of poetic narrative and drama.” 
At the same time, “a vein of ambiguity,” a “wary avoidance of ultimate 
commitment on the issues involved,” pervades the book. The critical 
question is whether this ambiguity, although suited to the “manneristic 
style” of the book, is not also “a limitation upon artistic success.” 
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2090. Burrows, J. F. “Archetypes and Stereotypes: Riders im the 
Chariot,” pp. 46-68. In opposition to adverse, even hostile criticism, the 
possibility must be raised that “in this decidedly mythic novel the mythic 
element is ultimately neither factitious nor esoteric but something essenti- 
ally related to contemporary issues as explored by White.” The mythic 
parallels are, in fact, even more formidable and wide-ranging than critics 
have suggested, having been drawn from the Old and New Testaments, 
classical legend, Romantic literature, and Jungian psychology. An “irreso- 
luteness” about the precise effect to be gained by some of these is, how- 
ever, the novel’s “most characteristic weakness.” 

—John Patton 


SOUTHERN REVIEW, New Series 1:3, Summer 1965. 


2091. Brooks, Cleanth. ‘Poetry Since The Waste Land,” pp. 487-500. 
Since The Waste Land, poetry has generally moved away from the 
practices of T. S. Eliot. The reaction “against Eliot and the modern 
school of wit is essentially . . . against overt analogy and overt logic 
and has roots at least as far back as William Wordsworth, in whose 
“Lucy” poems the structure is non-logical, consisting of ‘apparently 
contradictory and unexplained juxtapositions.” Such unanalyzed juxta- 
positions are characteristic of otherwise widely differing modern poets, 
from Robert Frost to Wallace Stevens. The poet hopes to kindle the 
reader's imagination to supply its own connection between the two juxta- 
posed images or substances. 


2092. Warren, Robert Penn. “Faulkner: The South and the Negro,” 
pp. 501-529. Faulkner envisioned the old South as a society containing 
the possibility of “a humanistic morality, a sense of honor and individual 
responsibility, a concept of community, a fruitful relation to nature”— 
qualities Faulkner found notably lacking in the modern world. Yet 
these values remained unrealized because of slavery. ‘“The Negro is the 
central figure in Faulkner’s work.” Repeatedly he presented “nigger” as 
a social definition, the creation of white society. Many of his “Negroes” 
being of mixed blood, there is the added theme of the rejected brother. 
He knew that “submission to the romance of the past is a form of death.” 
If the present, the modern, sees the violation of the dream of the ‘‘com- 
munal anonymity of brotherhood,” it also offers the possibility of 
affirmative action. 


2093. Tate, Allen. “The Unilateral Imagination: Or, I, Too, Dislike 
It,” pp. 530-542. The unilateral or “roundabout” imagination offends in 
poetry in that the poems “do not say literally what they purport to talk 
about.” Shakespeare, in the sonnet, “That time of year thou mayst in me 
behold,” was able to fuse completely the metaphorical meaning of the 
passage with the medium conveying it, a skill he shared with Donne. 
Modern poetry “begins at the moment poets lost control of the literal 
significance of their metaphors.” The “dissociations of sensibility” in 
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modern poetry is not the dissociation of thought from feeling but the 
dissociation of “the external world which by analogy could become the 
interior world of the mind.” . 


2094. Welty, Eudora. “Words Into Fiction,” pp. 543-553. The writing 
of a novel is so personal an action that there is no answer to the question 
how one learns to write. Simply to recount experiences is meaningless; 
meaning must result from “some personal act of vision.” Symbols are 
valid only when they “spring from the work direct” and “keep to pro- 
portion in the book.” Communication occurs only when the reader 
believes the writer, and this belief does not depend upon plausibility. 
“Fiction, ideally, is highly personal but objective,” and style provides 
objectivity. Most importantly, the shape of the novel, emerging whole 
for the reader at the close, reveals “what in the world of feeling we have 
been living through in that novel.” 


2095. Porter, Katherine Anne. “From the Notebooks of Katherine Anne 
Porter—Yeats, Joyce, Eliot, Pound—,” pp. 570-573. A notebook entry 
for July 1942 gives Miss Porter’s reaction to the death of Joyce and her 
memories of seeing Joyce at a reading by T. S. Eliot in Sylvia Beach’s 
bookshop in 1932. Another notebook entry recounts her attending 
a party for Ezra Pound at St. Elizabeth’s hospital in Washington, D.C. 


2096. Eberhart, Richard. “On Theodore Roethke’s Poetry,” pp. 612-620. 
Mysteriously poetry “becomes partial in some poets and totally engrossing 
in others.” Among recent “partial” poets personally known by the author, 
James Agee became adept at prose—novels and criticism; John Brooks 
Wheelwright never resolved the dichotomy between his aristocratic back- 
ground and his revolutionary beliefs; Theodore Spencer gave his best 
efforts to scholarly and critical works. Roethke, however, was totally 
engrossed in poetry. As poet, he is characterized by farsightedness, an 
instinct for the timeless rather than the transitory, a deep intuitive relation- 
ship to nature, and a capacity to fuse the inner and outer worlds of reality. 


2097. Feibleman, James K. “Literary New Orleans Between World 
Wars,” pp. 702-719. New Orleans between the wars was something of 
a literary center, with much of the activity in the 1920’s centered around 
the office of the little magazine the Double Dealer. [The author rem- 
inisces of his personal acquaintance with many literary figures in New 
Orleans of the period: William Faulkner, William Percy, Roark Brad- 
ford, John McClure, Sherwood Anderson, E. P. O’Donnell, Gertrude 
Stein among them. } 


2098. Davidson, Donald. “The Meaning of War: A Note on Allen 
Tate’s “To the Lacedemonians,’” pp. 720-730. Tate’s “The Lacedemon- 
ians” was written for a celebration of a reunion of Confederate veterans 
in 1932 and published in the Richmond Times-Dispatch; its speaker is 
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a Confederate veteran about to attend the reunion. Tate plays down the 
particular identification with the Civil War and makes his poem an 
appropriate comment on war generally. The central figure is carried in 
the title, referring to the Spartans who died in defense of the pass at 
Thermopylae. The soldier-narrator contrasts the purposefulness of the 
soldiers with purposeless, mechanical motion in modern society. 


2099. Unger, Leonard. “A Tribute: T. 5. Eliot: The Intimate Voice,” 
pp. 731-734. Voice, rather than style or language, is the distinguishing 
feature of Eliot’s poetry. “No other poet had given voice so truly to the 
deepest and most intimate qualities of. the American sensibility.” His 
poetry is realistic in that it recreates the experience of the sensibility. 

| --Η. Grady Hutcherson 


SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, XXX:4, Summer 1965. 


2100. Hildebrandt, Herbert W. “Amplification in a Rhetoric on Style,” 
pp. 294-307. Richard Sherry included Erasmus’s De Pueris in his A 
Treatise of Schemes and Tropes (1550) because “he wanted to translate 
it into English; he desired it to illustrate elocutio; and he wished to 
include an example of amplification.” It served to show “how a brief 
proposition can be elongated.” 


, XXXI:1, Fall 1965. 


2101. Borchardt, Donald. “Catharsis in the Absurd,” pp. 15-19. The 
“catharsis of comedy” is poignantly felt in the Theater of the Absurd. 
The tragic emotions of pity and fear are exploited in the action as is the 
detachment of comedy, a combination τοί. a confusion that “can 
only be resolved through catharsis, or by indifference which is really no 
resolution at all.” 


2102. Hall, Philip G. “Dramatic Irony in Mourning Becomes Electra,” 
pp. 42-55. O'Neill employs dramatic irony as the basic framework 
around which to build the trilogy, Mourning Becomes Electra. Not only 
does the dramatic irony of the family curse pervade the whole trilogy, but 
the action in each of the three plays revolves around one central dramatic 
irony. 

— Louise Duus 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, L:1, Winter 1965. 


2103. Kennedy, Richard 5. “Aldous Huxley: The Final Wisdom,” pp. 
37-42. Huxley, ranging from bitter cynicism to mysticism during his 
career, reached a period of synthesis in the late 1950’s. Island (1962) 
epitomizes this period, drawing together religion and science, social order 
and individualism, Eastern and Western values. 


2104. Frohock, W. M. “John Hawkes’s Vision of Violence,” pp. 69-79. 
Hawkes, in The Cannibal (1945) and The Lime Twig (1961), experi- 
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mented with masking of motive and unsettled central consciousness. 
Second Skin (1964), although maintaining a consistent point of view, 
continues these experiments. Hawkes’s heroes, significantly different 
from others in the tradition of violence, have a feeling of revulsion rather 
than acceptance. 


, L:2, Spring 1965. 


2105. Dobie, Bertha. “Dobie’s Sunday Pieces,” pp. 114-119. Although 
J. Frank Dobie’s Sunday columns became more philosophical in tone, they 
emphasized the regional anecdote; Dobie never grew away from his native 
brush country. 


, L:3, Summer 1965. 


2106. Stanford, Derek. “Concealment and Revelation in T. S. Eliot,” 
pp. 243-251. Three features recognizable in Eliot’s art are the tactic 
of the indirect approach (suggested by Pound and the Chinese poets), 
the use of the objective correlative to impersonalize private feelings used 
in art, and his study of Dante. 


2107. Snow, Ollye Tine. “The Fundamental Gothic of Flannery 
O'Connor,” pp. 286-299. Gothic conventions like the superhuman being, 
inexplicable sounds, evil religious figures, and “visions” or “revelations” 
contribute both technically and artistically to Miss O’Connor’s theme of 
man’s ability to overcome perversity only by becoming obedient to 
Divine Authority. 


, L:4, Autumn 1965. 


2108. Fuller, Hoyt W. “Contemporary Negro Fiction,” pp. 321-335. 
Contemporary Negro writers have gradually shifted from appealing to 
moral conscience to warning the nation that empty promises and gestures 
will no longer suffice. Outside the American mainstream, they will not 
destroy their integrity as men and artists by straining toward it. 


2109. Boller, Paul F., Jr. ‘‘Purlings and Platitudes, Mencken’s Ameri- 
cana,” pp. 357-371. H. L. Mencken, in the Mercurys monthly depart- 
ment “Americana,” employed the “fatuous quote” (that self-evidently 
refuted itself) to criticize and satirize social prejudice, religious bigotry, 
chauvinism, and antt-intellectualism. 


2110. White, Victor. “Frieda and the Lawrence Legend,” pp. 388-397. 
Frieda Lawrence, through her letters, contacts with critics and authors, 
and enthusiasms, was “chiefly responsible for the creation of a literary 
legend which secured Lawrence a rather larger place in the history of 
literature than he would otherwise have had.” 

—Robert C. Jones 
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SPECULUM, XXXIX:3, July 1964. 


2111. Howard, Donald R.` “Structure and Symmetry in Sir Gawain,” 
pp. 425-433. The girdle and the shield in Sir Gawain are juxtaposed to 
illustrate the moral choice that confronts the hero, a choice between “an 
illicit and self-centered means of holding on to life’ (girdle) and “an 
allowable, self-abnegating use of the world’s goods in the service of the 
highest Christian ideals” (shield). The parallel incidents of parts II, 
II, and IV, emphasized by the divisions in the Ms and by the ornamental 
capitals, heightens the comic statement- of the antinomy of the basic 
symbols. 


2112. Linderski, Jerzy. "Alfred the Great and the Tradition of Ancient 
Geography,” PP. 434-439. It has long been known that the geographical 
description of the world in Alfred’s translation of Orosius’s Historiae 
adversum paganos is not a translation, but an almost entirely new work. 
Alfred’s location of Dacia and the Vistula seems to rely on Agrippa’s 
Comentari. 


, XXXIX:4, October 1964. 


2113. Morgan, Margery M. “High Fraud’: Paradox and Double-Plot 
in the English Shepherds’ Plays,” pp. 676-689. Medieval audiences were 
familiar with the plot formula on which the Secunda Pastorum is based. 
The Chester and Wakefield shepherds’ plays develop the secular scene 
common to all vernacular shepherds’ plays in such a way that it becomes 
a burlesque imitation of the divine revelation in the manger scene. The 
effect of this burlesque, which is a beginning of the double plot tradition, 
is to emphasize the presence of divine tmth in the most homely circum- 
stances. 


, XL:1, January 1965. 


2114. Hill, Boyd H., Jr. “The Grain and the Spirit in Medieval 
Anatomy,” pp. 63-73. One medieval theory of the soul was that it 
resided in the heart; and, according to the medieval Funfbilderserie 
anatomical drawings, the arteries are said to originate in a black grain 
in the heart. Thus, Chaucer, in “The Prioress’s Tale,” may be specifically 
using these theological and scientific concepts when he has the Virgin 
place a grain, representing a disembodied spirit, on the boy’s tongue to 
restore him to life. 


, &L:2, April 1965. 


2115. White, Lynn, Jr. “The Legacy of the Middle Ages in the American 
Wild West,” pp. 191-202. Because of our current distorted and incom- 
plete view of the medieval world, we do not recognize the debt of the 
American frontier to the Middle Ages—not the Middle Ages of scholas- 
ticism, feudalism, and troubadours, but the Middle Ages of the vast 
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majority of the population, who lived from the soil. and worked with 
their hands. Examples of American frontier borrowing of medieval 
devices are the following: the log cabin, the Conestoga wagon, the stage 
coach, the revolver, barbed wire, and the windmill. Similarly, medieval 
customs were revived on the frontier, as in whiskey’ drinking, card play- 
ing, and hanging. . | 


, XL:3, July 1965. 


2116. McCall, John P. “Chaucer and John of Legnano,” pp. 484-489. 
Chaucer’s comparison of Petrarch to John of Legnano at the beginning 
of the “Clerk’s Tale” makes good sense when the English reputation of 
“Lynan” at the time is considered. ` John of Legnano was the main 
apologist of Pope Urban VI at the time of the schism of 1378. Not only 
was his defense known in all the courts of Europe, but Chaucer himself 
was in Italy at the outbreak of the schism. Er 
i . ο, ας. — Paul C. Doherty’ 


ΤΕΑΟΕ, No. 55, Winter 1964. 


2117. O'Connell, Richard. “Modern Poetry's Own Trajectory,” pp. 301- 
306. Modern poetry, in a decline in English-speaking countries during the 
past 25 years but showing new power in the rest of the world, grew out 
of the deliberate abandonment of all traditional concepts regarding poetry 
and the nature of reality. It is characterized by its problematic, relativistic 
nature, experimentation in language, and a high degree of anonymous 
detachment. The usual criticisms that it lacks a stable philosophical view- 
point and that it is too intellectual and too private indicate a failure 
to comprehend its true nature. 


2118. “The Chronicle: An Evolving Directory,” pp. 308-317. [A 
directory of literary magazines and publishers including data on contents, 
format, periodicity, price, and rates of payment. ] 


2119. Carben, Edward. “John Keats: Pioneer of Modern Existentialist 
Thought,” pp. 322-330. Keats is closer to the thinking of 20th-century 
existentialists than to that of his contemporaries, who sought absolutes 
for themselves or wished to impose them on others. Keats, on the other 
hand, emphasized positive individualism and relativism. He is similar 
to the existentialists in his discovery that a commitment to suffering was 
necessary for growth, his acceptance of the paradoxical nature of existence, 
and his theory of knowledge that was primarily personal and intuitive. 


2120. Tryford, John. “The Avant Garde and the Official Culture,” pp. 
381-385. The avant garde poet brings sanity, vitality, and a child-like 
joy into a world dominated by Thanatos—repression, conformism, and 
violence. Poetry, representing Eros, must always uncompromisingly 
challenge the status quo and counter the death-forces. 
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αλ “Little Magizies 8 & Presses,” ’ pp. viii-xvi. [Index with addresses. ] 


, Νο. 56, Spring. 1965. 


2122. ΓΗ Williami. “Academia and the Young Poet as Breadwinner,” 
pp. 1-5. A poet may have to; pay a price involving his creative freedom 
and ability should he accept the s ΜΙ a Ph.D. and a university 
appointment seem to offer. , aoe 


2123. Hamblen, Abigail Ane. “Novelist τι the Business World,” 

9-12. Cameron Hawley s three novels (Executive Suite, Cash McCall, and 
The Lincoln Lords) glorify. industry and the great corporation. Despite 
weaknesses in his work, he merits sérious consideration because of the 
philosophy of business ‘he dramatizes, his success in‘ romanticizing the 
businessman as hero, and his acceptance of Ἢ as not only 
adventurous but morally justifiable. 


: oe “The Chronicle: An Evolving Directory,” pp. 19- 29. [A direc- 
tory of literary magazines and publishers including data on contents, 
format, periodicity, price, and rates of payment. | | 


, No. 57, Summer 1965. 


2125. Taylor, William E. "The New Poetics or Who Shot Tennyson’s 
Eagle?” pp. 109-114, Although there seems to be some evidence of a 
rapprochement between the avant-garde San Francisco Renaissance poets 
(such as Allen Ginsberg) and the Establishment poet-critics (such as 
Robert Lowell), they are probably basically irreconcilable. The poetry 
of the latter group is within a tradition (exemplified by Tennyson's 
“The Eagle”) that lends itself to critical analysis of technique. Avant- 
garde poetry is primarily not a technique, but a content—an attitude of 
mystique, the elements of which are “voice,” “form,” and, most 
important, “prophecy.” 


2126. “The Chronicle: An Evolving Directory,” pp. 115, 192-199. [A 
directory of literary magazines and publishers including data on contents, 
format, periodicity, price, and rates of payment. } 


2127. Lund, Mary Graham. “Rebellion for Humanity’s Sake,” pp. 124- 
127. A recent play using the Marquis de Sade as a character shows his 
relevance for our time and his relationships with literary masters of all 


time in rebelling against God for humanity, a theme of particular concern 
to Τ. 5. Eliot in The Waste Land. 


2128. Pagari, David Lee. “The Androgynous Poet,” pp. 128-130. The 
poetry of individuals who are physically or psychologically hermaphroditic 
almost always employs rhyme, often some sort of stanzaic pattern, but 
within this facade of conformity to discipline resists metrical regularity 
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and strict forms. Poetry in homophile publications, on the other hand, 
is usually unrhymed free verse. 


—Frederic J. Masback 


TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, No. 12, Spring 1963. 


2129. Jellicoe, Ann. “Ann Jellicoe, Interviewed by Robert Rubens,” pp. 
27-34, Experience as a director is valuable to the playwright in that it 
teaches him the importance of requiring the actors to interpret a great deal 
for themselves. In The Sport of My Mad Mother, for example, Jellicoe 
wrote very few stage directions. “Everything that is relevant and neces- 
sary to that play is in the text.” In The Knack sex is used to explore other 
human relations. “It is a play about how you should treat people,” and it 
uses sex as an indication of how we actually do treat people. 


2130. McWhinnie, Donald. “Donald McWhinnie, Interviewed by Robert 
Rubens,” pp. 34-38. Experience in radio provides a profound awareness 
of the text; it prompts a closer examination of words. Harold Pinter’s The 
Caretaker, for example, is a play in which the author is not chiefly con- 
cerned with conflicts and situations. Rather he is “mainly interested in 
the strangeness of what people say to each other and the vibrations they 
set off.” It is the director’s challenging responsibility to bring together 
words and action. | 


, No. 13, Summer 1963. 


2131. Pinter, Harold, and Clive Donner. “Filming The Caretaker: 
Harold Pinter and Clive Donner, Interviewed by Kenneth Cavander,” 
pp. 17-26. Two great advantages of the filming of Pinter’s The Care- 
taker are the intimacy with which certain scenes can be played (the actors 
getting comfort from being so close to the camera) and, because the play 
was filmed in a real house and not on a set, the sense that the characters 
are moving about in a real world. 


2132. Albee, Edward. “Edward Albee, Interviewed by Digby Diehl,” 
pp. 57-72. Audiences prefer vicarious experience to real experience; 
they want to feel affected by something but they do not want the real 
thing. And though Albee writes for himself and not for the audience 
at large, he does want to arouse people—he does not want to leave them 
indifferent. The playwright, like the composer of music, can notate in 
great detail, indicating, for example, how long it should take to speak 
a word; he should be able to notate a line in such a way “that it’s impos- 
sible for an actor to say the line incorrectly." The American people are 
too much interested in the writer and too little interested in his work. AH 
that can be said about why a writer writes is that the predominant reason 
is dissatisfaction with society as it is. 
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, No. 14, Autumn 1962. 


2133. Shaffer, Peter. "Peter Shaffer, Interviewed by Barry Pree,” pp. 
62-66. The difficulty of drama rests in the limitation of time and the 
necessity to create individuality by means of precise language. Basic to 
Shaffer's plays are the “torment of adolescence” and “essential pessimism 
in the face of certain death.” 


, No. 15, Spring 1964. 


2134. Bolt, Robert. “Robert Bolt, Interviewed by Barry Pree,” pp. 5-9. 
The form for the new Gentle Jack will follow that of A Man for All 
Seasons (the use of the Common Man and the economic, non-illusory 
staging) because it is an efficient method of telling the story quickly. 
The theme of Gentle Jack is the opposition of the life of the mind (the 
social order, repression) to the life of the body (the natural order, 
release). The problems of the film writer are very similar to those of the 
dramatist: “telling the story, economy of language, feeding the audience 
here, starving them there, etc.” 


2135. Barr, Richard. “Richard Barr, Interviewed by Barry Pree,” pp. 
10-16. American drama is moving toward our acceptance of ourselves 
as a nation with a past and possibly with a unity; its satire will be 
concerned with how we use our heritage. The dominant theme of 
American writers is self-examination, ‘‘an acceptance of responsibility, the 
stripping of illusions, the necessity of action, as opposed to being acted 
upon.” The training of actors in this country has been unfortunate 
because it stresses too much their own psychological development and not 
enough what the playwright is trying to project through them. The schism 
between actor and playwright needs correction. 

—James D. Barry 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXV:1, October 1965. 


2136. Mays, J. C. C. “In Memoriam: An Aspect of Form,” pp. 22-46. 
Tennyson’s method in In Memoriam is at one with his attitude toward 
form: as he comes to recognize faith in himself, his argument discovers 
its own coherence and significance. His faith in himself is unsure because 
it is not adequately defined by the world of form outside it, but the form 
of the poem shows the gradual recognition that “only through time time 
is conquered.” | 


2137. Berman, B. R. “The Death of Robert Browning,” pp. 47-74. A 
diary by the wife of Sir Henry Layard, a friend of Browning’s, provides 
a new, detailed look at the often romanticized death of the poet. Though 
his last days were ones of suffering, Browning had not been morose; his 
last months were relatively peaceful because his son was at last settling 
down and because of his own optimism. 
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2128. Alexander, Edward. ‘“Mill’s Theory of Culture: The Wedding of 
Literature and Democracy,” pp. 75-88. We can grasp the wider relevance 
of John Stuart Mill’s literary essays and the comprehensiveness of his 
social philosophy only if we see how his view of literature is connected 
with his definition of culture and of the form it must take in democratic 
society. He found a union of culture and democracy only in ancient 
Athens. Mill saw democracy not as an end but as a means to culture, and 
he saw that poetry can work on society by aiding in' the culture of the 
individual because of its “power of arousing imaginative sympathy.” 
—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


VENTURES, VI, Fall 1965. 


2139. Donaldson, E. Talbot. “The Myth of Courtly Love,” pp. 16-23. 
The comparatively recent concept of courtly love is probably a distortion 
of medieval practices and attitudes. C. S. Lewis’s definition stressing the 
importance of adultery as a component is based largely on the assumption - 
that the work of Andreas Capellanus is history or sociology rather than 
an attempt at humorous literature. Although the Provencal troubadours 
sang of their love for married women, their chief tendency was to attempt 
to sublimate it. Adultery is a major theme in ME literature up to Malory, 
and in Chaucer it is reserved almost entirely for his comic heroes rather 
than his serious lovers. In Troilus the significant fact is the failure of a 
love that had once seemed sublime to Troilus, and not that Troilus and 
Criseyde were not married. It is a highly moral poem, and the stress on a 
phantom cult of sexual immorality by literary historians distracts the 
reader from what is really morally significant in some of the greatest 
medieval writers. 


—Frederic J. Masback 


WESTERLY, No. 4, February 1965. 


2140. Drake-Brockman, Henrietta. “Gavin Casey,” pp. 7-10. Author of 
numerous short stories and six novels, Casey is "absolutely Australian.” 
Most of his best work is set in the Kalgoorlie gold fields, where he was 
born and reared, but still his characters are universal and “the world [151 
his philosophical background.” Casey has a “profound understanding and 
sympathy for the ridiculous difficulties and pains of living as a human 
being.” Therefore in his humor “he does not laugh af people, but with 
them.” Although he greatly admired Henry Lawson, Casey was little 
influenced by him. His style possesses “a natural rhythm and emphasis 
that imitates no one, nor can it be readily imitated.” 

—John Patton 
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AMERICAN DIALOG, 11:3, October-November 1965. 


2141. Asselineau, Roger. “Whitman, the Doubter,” pp. 3-6. 
Whitman’s frequent disenchantment with democracy had its sources in 
seeing American ideals at the mercy of selfish politicians, and poor and 
underpaid laborers as the products of capitalism. Never despairing, he- 
encouraged governments to rule well and warned the people, “especially 

poets and intellectuals,” to be vigilant and even to disobey if necessary. 


2142. Berger, Art. ‘““Walt’s Sons Speak,” pp. 6-8. Allen Ginsberg and 
Bertolt Brecht, like Whitman, have discovered a release from disillusion- 
ment by examining its political and social causes. 


2143. Lindeman, Jack. “Walt Whitman, My Contemporary,” pp. 8-9. 
Despite frequent comments by critics insensitive to Whitman’s poetry, 
he still remains popular and reaches “that great audience which he so 
enthusiastically envisioned,” 


2144. Katzman, Allen. “Walt Whitman and the Common Man,” pp. 
9-10. “[Allen] Ginsberg’s poetry has the same Whitman line, the same 
Hebraic influence, and the same oriental belief in universality.” Both 
encourage freedom of the individual, but “Ginsberg in Howl stood 
against [democracy] to protect it from total annihilation.” 


, ΠΠ:1, March-April 1966. 


2145. Geismar, Maxwell. “American Literature and the Cold War,” pp. 
3-6. The well-to-do middle-class hero of American literature reflects the 
nation’s loss of a sense of history. Since Americans have learned nothing 
from their past, they refuse to control their future by reacting to every 
disagreeable national event as if it involved a “Communist Peril.” 


2146. Lawson, John Howard fa], Jack Lindsay [5], Carl Oglesby 
[cl], and Harry K. Wells [d]. “A Debate on Sidney Finkelstein’s Book 
Existentialism and Alienation in American Literature,” pp. 7-14. [a] In 
treating existentialist literature as a sign of weaknesses in the bourgeois 
ideology, Finkelstein fails to see that Marxism is not free from the prob- 
lems posed by existentialism. fb] “The great value of Finkelstein’s book 
is that it seeks . . . to play its part in a genuine dialogue” between two 
ideologies. [c] Like Marxist aesthetics, Finkelstein overlooks the fact 
that not all authors write to contribute to culture and history. [d] 
Finkelstein ignores the logical method of existentialism, the meaning of 
alienation, and the reasons for a lack of a Marxist psychology. 

—Bernard V. Bernotovich 


ANTIOCH REVIEW, XXIV:1, Spring 1964. 


2147. Goldberg, Milton. “The Human Dimensions of Time: A General 
Introduction,” pp. 7-18. Commemorating the 400th anniversary of the 
birth of Shakespeare, this issue of the Antioch Review “offers a mid- 
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twentieth-century perspective of both a man and an era.” The Renaissance - 
touched every phase of life, and this issue attempts to survey that range. 
One problem resulting from our confrontation with Shakespeare and the 
Renaissance concerns our appraisal of them, because it may “be distorted 
by the inescapable fact” that we, like Shakespeare, are “creatures” of a 
specific age. This question necessitates “the examination of a theme 
common to both the Renaissance and to the twentieth century: the 
human dimensions of time.” 


2148. Burke, Kenneth. “Shakespearean Persuasion,” pp. 19-36. In 
Antony, Shakespeare dramatically presents the proposition: “Implicit in 
human relations under conditions of emergent empire there are the forms 
of empire as such.” The characters are not only associated on a human 
level but also “identified with political empires”: Cleopatra with Egypt, 
Antony and Caesar with a divided Rome. The technique of identifying 
a character with a country intensifies the audience’s identification 
with the play. Ultimately, however, the vast illusion Shakespeare has 
developed is annihilated, and the characters, especially Cleopatra, are 
seen to be “simple, irreducibly natural” people. 


2149, Heilman, Robert B. “Satiety and Conscience: Aspects of Richard 
HL” pp. 57-73. The characterization of Richard II appears to be a 
“preparatory sketch” for α major portrait. Although he somewhat 
resembles the picaresque hero, Richard has little feeling or self-awareness, 
is motivated by evil, and derives power from envy and hatred: charac- 
teristics not typical of the usual picaresque. He relishes the tasks required 
for achievement but realizes such achievement with the “distemper of 
success.” Some scenes pointedly illustrate Richard’s ruthlessness: his 
initial overtures to Anne, his seeming reluctance to accept the crown, and 
his persuasive comments to Queen Elizabeth regarding her daughter. 


2150. Merchant, W. Moelwyn. “Shakespeare in Production: Tradition 
or Betrayal?” pp. 94-102. The production of Shakespearean plays should 
be viewed in the context of a cumulative tradition (T. S. Eliot’s definition 
of “tradition” applies here). As a theatrical production the Shakespearean 
play must be seen in relation to all art of a given age and may be defined 
in several ways: as a text or as “an infinite series of interactions, of text, 
editor, director, designer, actor, audience, and critic.” 


2151. Nels, Sofia. “Shakespeare and the Soviet Theater: The Optimism 
of Tragedy,” pp. 103-111. Russians regard Shakespeare as a “great writer 
of the people” and a “poet-philosopher.” Unlike non-socialistic theater, 
the Soviet theater views the socio-philosophical content of Shakespeare's 
tragedies optimistically. The tragic hero, like the modern Soviet, is 
involved in “the struggle of mankind to overcome age-old suffering.” 
(In English, translated from the Russian) 


κ 


` 2152. Sale, Roger. “The Shakespearean Market Place: Modern Texts 
` for Modern Readers” (rev.-art.), pp. 124-135. Shakespeare texts can 
be classified into three general groups: scholarly editions, one-volume 
editions, and cheap editions of single plays. Modern advances in textual 
scholarship raise the question of the merits of older standard editions as 
well as of many current editions of Shakespeare and prompt an evaluation 

of them. 
— Howard Seller 


ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND 
LITERATUREN, CXVII/CCII:2, August 1965. 


2153. Weber, Robert W. “Raskol’nikov, Addie. Bundren, μη. 
Sur la continuité d’un mythe,” pp. 81-92. The heroes of ‘Dostoevsky’ S 
Crime and Punishment, Faulkner’s As I Lay Dying;. and Camus's 
L'Etranger continue and modify the tradition of the Byronic hero in their 
revolt against the human ἜΘΗ and their pecpossession with — 
(In French) 


2154. Koziol, Herbert. “Zur literarischen Verwendung des Rhyming 
Slang,” pp. 105-108. Authors using rhyming slang are usually aware of 
the difficulty of making themselves understood. Brendan Behan’s The 
Borstal Boy provides examples of the hints which a reader may find. (In 
German) : 


, CXVII/CCII:3, November 1965. 


2155. Voitl, Herbert. “Die englischen Familiennamen in sprachwissen- 
schaftlicher Sicht, ” pp. 161-177. The history of English surnames belongs 
in part to the history of the English language. English surnames very 
often retain their ME forms without, however, keeping their respective 
meanings. Investigations into surnames could help linguistics considerably. 
{Examples are discussed to prove the theory. } (In German) 


2156. Gardner, Thomas. “The Form of Look Homeward, Angel,” pp. 
189-193. Thomas Wolfe’s theoretical remarks about the three aspects of 
time provide the key to an understanding of the structure of Look Home- 
ward, Angel. The three aspects of present, past, and transcendental time 
are associated with Eugene, Father Gant, and Ben respectively. 


> CXVII/CCII:4, December 1965. 


2157. Rosier, James L. “God on the Warpath: Genesis A 2112,” pp. 
269-271. Α good emendation for the compound rancstraete in line 2112 
might be randstraete, suggested but not defended in 1856 by F. Dietrich 
(Zf2A, X). | 


2158. Βταείκπιαη, W. “Some Minor Old English Texts,” pp. 271-276. 
fThis.is a first edition of the following texts: prayers from Ms Galba A 
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XIV, fols. 104-107ν and various herb recipes from Ms Otho B ΧΙ (now 
British Museum Add. Ms 43703), 261v/18-262/1. | 


2159. Michelsen, Peter. ‘Thomas De Quincey αἷς Vers-Dichter,” p. 277. 
De Quincey’s "Anna Louisa. Specimen Translation from Voss in Hex- 
ameters,” in The Posthumous Works, 1891, I, 89-99, is in reality no 
translation, but most likely De Quincey’s only original work in verse. 
(In German) 

--Κ. P. S. Jochum 


ATLAS, 1:2, April 1961. 


2160. Ionesco, Eugene. “The Rhinoceros in New York,” p. 75. The 
initial American production of Rhinoceros in New York has mistaken 
the play’s intent. Though interpreted as a criticism of American con- 
formity, the work was intended as a critique of totalitarian government. 
Basically, the play attempts to show the folly of collective hysterias that 
dehumanize men by erecting barriers between them. 

—John Knoll 


BEGEGNUNG, XX:8, August 1965. 


2161. Jochum, Klaus Peter. “Wie man Shakespeare (und andere) nicht 
lesen sollte. Korrekturen an Karl Ipsers Shakespearebild,” pp. 210-213. 
[Answers two articles by Ipser in Begegnung XX:3&4, 1965.} Lack of 
explicit religious confessions in Shakespeare's work does not imply lack 
of moral judgment. A Christian (specifically Catholic) conception of 
aesthetics necessarily breaks down when applied to Shakespeare's plays. 
(In German, plus an answer by Ipser on pp. 213-214) 


, XXI:1-3, January-March 1966. 


2162. Frank, Armin Paul. “Zur Möglichkeit einer christlichen Ästhetik. 
Anmerkungen zu einer Shakespeare-Kontroverse,” pp. 21-22. [Answers 
the preceding article.} Literary criticism is objectified by accumulation 
of subjective, partial aspects which incorporate the results of their 
predecessors. A Christian aesthetic (or literary criticism) is a necessary 
part of the process, provided it takes account of the non-Christian aspects. 
The multiplicity of critical approaches corresponds to the multiplicity 
found in the literary work of art, Shakespeare’s included. (In German) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


BLACK ORPHEUS, No. 17, June 1965. 


2163. Irele, Abiola. “The Tragic Conflict in Achebe’s Novels,” pp. 
24-32. Chinua Achebe’s novels deal with the tragic consequences of the 
African encounter with Europe. Achebe develops characters and situations 
skillfully. In Things Fall Apart the tragic drama of a society is enacted 
in the fate of a representative individual. No Longer at Ease has a poten- 
tially tragic theme but lacks an adequate hero. In Arrow of God, Achebe’s 
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most profound and significant work, individual and social tragedy are 
united. 


2164. Drayton, Arthur D. “McKays Human Pity: A Note on His 
Protest Poetry,” pp. 39-48. In his poetry Claude McKay evinces a sensi- 
tive identification with his people. He is proud of his race and hurt by 
the wrongs they suffer, but in his early work there is no strident racial 
protest. Some of the poetry he wrote after coming to America contains 
strong statements of protest on behalf of his people, but this poetry does 
not lack balance or artistic control. McKay’s human pity was the foun- 
dation of his art. 


, No. 18, October 1965. 


2165. Dathorne, O. R. “African Writers of the Eighteenth Century,” 
pp. 51-57. Africans were not unusual in 18th-century England. Three 
of them—lIgnatius Sancho, Ottobah Cugoano, and Ouladah Equiano— 
wrote and published autobiographical works which told of their experi- 
ences as slaves in the West Indies and advocated suppression of the slave 


trade. 
—Bernth Lindfors 


BULLETIN OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR AMERICAN 
STUDIES, No. 8 (n.s.), June 1964. 


2166. Way, Brian. “Character and Society in The Adventures of Augie 
March,” pp. 36-44. This novel is the most brilliant attempt yet made to 
write “the great American novel.” It is not just the story of Augie; it 
is the story of Chicago, the Middle West, and America. Its great achieve- 
ment is fusing the character of Augie with the American society as the 

pass through the Boom, the Crash, and the Depression. Bellow’s “double 
vision” thus prevents him from writing “imprecise social anthropology.” 
The only weakness of the novel is the disintegration created when character 
(Augie) is separated from society (Chicago) in the Mexican episode. 


, No. 9 (n.s.), December 1964. 


2167. Avery, Christine. “Science, Technology, and Emily Dickinson,” pp. 
47-55. Emily Dickinson’s poetry reveals a remarkable ambivalence toward 
science and technology. Hating them less than Poe, loving them less than 
Whitman, she achieves in her verse a “strenuous balance of attitude” 
toward them. “If Emily Dickinson had lived today she would surely have 
been a University professor or an American Simone de Beauvoir.” 


, No. 10 (n.s.), June 1965. 


2168. Dekker, G. “The Pathfinder: Leatherstocking in Love,” pp. 40- 
47. The Pathfinder (1840) tests Leatherstocking’s “truth to vocation” by 
showing him in love. In accepting his rejection by Mabel, Pathfinder 
remains true to his own best gifts. This “truth to vocation” theme may 
have been suggested to Cooper by reflection on his early naval career as 
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he finished writing the History of the Navy of the United States (1839). 
Though he could not return, whatever his nostalgia, to his earlier naval 
vocation, Cooper did return to the Leatherstocking series, thus remaining 
true to his own best gifts, faithful to his real vocation. 


2169. Healy, J. J. “The Dial and the Revolution in Poetry: 1912-1917: 
A Study in Controversy,” pp. 48-60. Between 1912 and 1917 The Dial 
attacked the “new” poetry—the vers libre and imagism of Harriet 
Monroe's Poetry: A Magazine of Verse—for rejecting the conservative 
“tradition” of English poetry. For the older academic Dzal editors, this 
tradition rested on the idea of the poem as defined by its form and the 
poet as defined by his role as “prophet, legislator and singer.” With the 
sale of The Dial in 1916, the magazine passed out of the hands of the 
older academics into the hands of the young poets themselves. The Dial’s 
controversy with Poetry was over. 

— James W. Tuttleton 


CARLETON MISCELLANY, VI:2, Spring 1965. 


2170. Wagner, Geoffrey. “Ford Madox Ford: The Honest Edwardian,” 
pp. 12-27. Recent studies of the fictional aesthetics of Ford Madox Ford’s 
novels have been fruitful, though his work can also sustain a sociological 
approach which is rewarding. Ford's Tietjens tetralogy, especially through 
characters like Edward Ashburnham, reveals subtly, ironically, and con- 
cretely the decay of the Edwardian ideals which sustained a class long 
past its time, ideals which received their final repudiation in the Battle of 
the Somme with its 400,000 casualties. 


2171. Loeb, Harold. “Ford Madox Ford’s The Good Soldier: A Critical 
Reminiscence,” pp. 27-41. Ford Madox Ford’s The Good Soldier has 
evoked a variety of critical responses, many viewing the story as a comedy 
told by the mindless simpleton, Dowell. Dowell, however, is a complex 
figure, a projection in part of Ford himself, and he with Ashburnham and 
other characters participates in a story which illustrates, tragically more 
than comically, man’s battle against society and his conscience in conflict 
with the strictures of social convention. 


, VI:3, Summer 1965. 


2172. Ward, John William. “Lindbergh, Dos Passos and History,” pp. 
20-41. Dos Passos in USA and Fitzgerald in The Great Gatsby both deal 
with a theme treated earlier by Turner and later by Leo Marx in The 
Machine in the Garden—the theme of a “garden” America giving way 
inexorably to a machine society and of the individual becoming engulfed 
by the mass. The flight of Lindbergh symbolizes this theme, and its 
consequences were viewed in two different ways by observers: one, as a 
glorification of the technical-achievement of modern America and, two, 
as the assertion of individuality in a world: which ruthlessly discourages 
such. an assertion. η, 3 a š: Dra 

: Εάν John L: Abbott 
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CHELSEA, No. 17, August 1965. 


2173. Thirlwall, John C. [untitled], (rev.-art., Anais Nin, Collages), 
pp. 151-154. Miss Nin’s work attacks “the over-stuffed novel’’ (where 
characters develop in an orderly fashion from all the forces working on 
them) in this, her-latest exploration of the unconscious. Her message: 
“let things happen; trust chaos, accident, change, and the meaning will 
emerge at the end.” The image of statues in Vienna is the Zeit motif that. 
sets the mood and tone of the characters and enables the author to explain 
that people are like statues who respond in brief moments of time; the 
only true continuity of life is in the unconscious, and it surfaces only in 
dreams. 

—Eric M. Zale 


THE CLASSIC, I:1, 1963. 


2174. Nakasa, Nathaniel. “Writing in South Africa,” pp. 56-63. African 
writers in South Africa who write in English do not take much interest 
in literary works written by white South Africans in English. The white 
writers fail to portray Africans as human beings; Alan Paton and Nadine 
Gordimer are exceptions. 


, 1:4, 1965. 


2175. Nkosi, Lewis. “African Writers of Today,” pp. 55-78. [Lewis 
Nkosi, Wole Soyinka, and Joseph Kariuki interview Walter Allen, Amos 
Tutuola, Ulli Beier, William Abraham, and David Rubadiri in order to 
sound out their views on contemporary African literature written in 
English. } 

——Bernth Lindfors 


COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION, . XVI:5, 
December 1965. 


2176. Bennett, James R. “An Annotated Bibliography of Selected Writ- 
ings on English Prose Style,” pp. 248-255. The list groups general works 
first, then works by the eras they discuss. Some are old. Distinct parts 
of the same work are listed in more than one group. 


2177. Levin, Samuel R. “Two Grammatical Approaches to Poetic. 
Analysis,” pp. 256-260. Josephine Miles found two eras of English 
poetry, as they use clauses or phrases most, clauses found with stanzas. 
(16th, 17th, and 19th centuries), phrases with less formal units (18th 
century). Leo Spitzer found a link between the syntax and the poet's 
mind. Both use old terms. Transform-grammar conflates the notions of 
words often found together with the notions of new words found odd in 
the old places, and can do so better than the older grammar, as transform- 
grammar can show just how unusual is the placing of the new words.. 


2178. Nichols, Ann Eljenholm. “Syntax and Style: Ambiguities in 
Lawrence’s "Twilight in Italy, ” pp. 261-266. Lawrence often orders his 
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words to put a modifier at the end, where it can assume two or three 
uses, because remote from its more familiar place. 


, &VII:1, February 1966. 


2179. Rodgers, Paul C., Jr. “A Discourse-centered Rhetoric of the 
Paragraph,” pp. 2-11. Older deductive definitions of the paragraph 
proving untenable, when we view prose inductively, we see it divided into 
stadia marked by various rhetorical devices, logic not being primary, nor 
any single principle of mental behavior. Evidence for this view appears 
in a study of Pater’s “Style.” 


2180. Brice, Marshall M. “Lincoln and Rhetoric,” pp. 12-14. Lincoln 
improved Seward’s revision of the last paragraph of his first inaugural 
address by keeping a metaphor but heightening and compressing effects 
in rhythm, sound, and diction. Lincoln had perfected fine rhetorical 
habits from his textbook studies, which might well supply a modern 
curriculum. 

—John Lindberg 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXVI :4, January 1966. 


2181. Ohmann, Richard. “Literature as Sentences,” pp. 261-267. Literary 
interpretation must begin with a study of an author’s sentences. An 
intense analysis of the syntax of a literary sentence reveals that form 
“radically permutes content.” An authors deliberate syntactic preference 
“tells us something about his mode of conceiving experience.” [The 
author supports his thesis with a lengthy analysis of the last sentence of 
Conrad’s “The Secret Sharer” and of the first sentence of Dylan Thomas’s 
“A Winter’s Tale.’’} 


2182. Pearsall, Robert Brainard. “The Presiding Tropes of Emily 
Brontë,” pp. 267-273. Emily Bronté’s prose is “highly poetized.” Specif- 
ically, she frequently uses bold metaphors when characters denounce each 
other face to face. Her similes tend to paint “images of trauma and pain.” 
In Wuthering Heights, to reinforce her basic premise toward love that 
“perfect love makes perfect identity and its conclusion that Catherine and 
Heathcliff are identical,” Miss Bronté uses several types of fantastically 
hyperbolistic oxymoronic tropes. Psychologically, Emily Bronté’s “fever- 
ish intellectualization” of her tropes perhaps hid her wish “to expose 
her troubled soul.” 


, XXVII:5, February 1966. 


2183. Rose, Edgar Smith. “The Anatomy of Imagination,” pp. 346-354. 
Fantasy is a flux of immediate and past experiences and is thus “‘pre- 
logical and pre-poetical.” Imagination synthesizes, orders, and intensifies 
the impressions of fantasy into poetic form. 
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2184, Matchett, William H. “What and Why Is a Poem?” pp. 354-359. 
A poem is a complex, interacting “arrangement of words” that “com- 
municates experience . . . through constituting the form of experience.” 
Poetry will always serve that part of the human which science cannot 
deal with: individual experience. Poetry can “redeem the vital signifi- 
cance of overly familiar, overly abstract ideas.” Poetry broadens one’s 
powers of sensitivity, significantly adding depth to one’s life. 


2185. Reiss, Edmund. “A Critical Approach to the Middle English 
Lyric,” PP. 373-379. The three 13th-century English lyrics “Nou goth 
sonne vnder wod,” “Foweles in the frith,” and “Wel, qwa sal thir hornes 
blau” evince indirection and ambiguity usually associated only with con- 
temporary poetry. The rhythms of the first two reinforce the theme. 
The technical, intellectual, emotional complexity of each belies its seeming 
simplicity. 


2186. Allain, Mathé. “The Humanists Dilemma: Milton, God, and 
Reason,” pp. 379-384. A basic dilemma Milton treats in his prose and 
poetry is the gulf between the humanistic idea of man’s self-sufficiency 
and God's decree of human submission. In “Lycidas” the “greatest virtue 
is a Job-like submission” to God’s will. Paradise Lost does not resolve 
the dilemma, for the Fortunate Fall “justifies human assertion only after 
the Fall.” Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes solve the problem 
by stating that God's love is most reasonable, and “man’s will and man’s 
reason can achieve for him salvation . . . whether intuitively as Samson, 
or discursively as the Christ of Paradise Regained.” 


2187. Champion, Larry S. “The Conclusion of Paradise Lost—A Recon- 
sideration,” pp. 384-394. The last two books of Paradise Lost complete 
Milton’s theme by transferring into history (and therefore to all men) 
the struggle between obedience and disobedience to “God and His 
divinely ordered scheme of creation.” Within these books, Milton 
introduces “human counterparts of the evil . . . metaphorically presented 
throughout the poem.” The most central structural parallel is the Nimrod 
episode, “an earthly parallel to the spatial rebellion of evil, the construc- 
tion of Pandemonium, the operation of the basic irony, and the controlling 
pattern of the felix culpa.” 


2188. Sharma, Som P. “Self, Soul, and God in ‘Passage to India,’ ” pp. 
394-399. This poem shows Whitman’s affinity to Hindu metaphysics 
in its “many-leveled awareness of self as biological organism, metaphysical 
essence, and Godhead as the three coalesce into one another without 
losing their uniqueness.” Whitman touches upon the Hindic Actual Me, 
which rising above temperament and personality is “immune from the 
longings, regrets, and vexations of physique and psyche.” Whitman’s 
selfhood as divinity contrasts with views of other Western writers, 
especially Τ. 8. Eliot, who in treating Gita and Buddhism still dwell upon 
sin and counteract “the deifying tendencies” of the self. 
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2189. Davidson, James. ‘The End of Sweeney,” pp. 400-403. “Sweeney 
Among the Nightingales” is burlesque. Eliot absurdly contrasts Rachel 
“with her Biblical namesake in the same manner that Sweeney contrasts 
with Agamemnon.” Eliot’s poem does not end forebodingly; the end is a 
“mock foreboding.” Ironically Sweeney is not worth killing; indeed, he 
is spiritually dead. 


2190. Parkin, Rebecca Price. “Some Characteristics of Marianne Moore’s 
Humor,” pp. 403-408. Basically, Miss Moore’s humor relies upon juxta- 
posing incongruities; “it takes for granted that reality is hierarchic’; and 
its wit is frequently metaphysical. Although she uses humor to cover up 
“unfriendly aspects of reality” and, paradoxically, to explore reality, her 
humor is often an end in itself. 


2191. Woods, Samuel H., Jr. “Philomela: John Crowe Ransom’s Ars 
Poetica,” pp. 408-413. The first four stanzas allegorically relate how the 
nightingale (poetry) gradually moved in space and time “from classical 
Greece to England,” never visiting America. The last four stanzas tell of 
an earnest, youthful romantic’s trip to England to gain poetic inspiration 
from the bird. He finds his nightingale hardly a Philomela: “poetry is 
not to be found in a particular place, but is a condition of the soul.” In 
the first stanza Ransom refers to the myth of Philomela but rejects it, 
improvising his own myth in order to prove that a reader need not have 
knowledge outside the poem to understand the poem. 


2192. Southworth, James G. “Theodore Roethke: The Far Field,” pp. 
413-418. In his single volume of poetry, Roethke is never abstruse, often 
straightforward. Frequently, using childhood experiences, Roethke “is 
the poet of the virgin scene: woods, forests, ponds, rivers, lakes, and the 
sea; and these provide his images.” Throughout his poems Roethke reveals 
a “strong desire for purity and the ideal, a demonic drive for the sensual, 
and the struggle for becoming.” His earlier poems express "this triple 
desire” in separate poems, whereas in the last ones “the struggle between 
the conflicting desires underlies each poem.” 


2193. Hughes, Richard E. ‘‘Herrick’s ‘Hock Cart’: Companion Piece 
to ‘Corinna’s Going A-Maying, ” pp. 420-422. “Corinna’s Going A-May- 
ing” celebrates the return of spring, while “Hock Cart” ritualistically 
celebrates the harvest. In “Hock Cart,” the boys and girls are celebrants 
in a procession to a feast and orgy, where “the maidens-wheat are 
imagined to be sexually-agriculturally assaulted by the boys-scythes.” 
This mimetic ritual becomes also supplicatory to guarantee a future fertile 
harvest. 


2194. Rosenheim, Edward W., Jr. “The Elegiac Act: Auden’s ‘In 
Memory of W. B. Yeats, ” pp. 422-425. Although this work is close to 
the date of Yeats’s death and to the end of the Spanish Civil War, which 
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greatly interested the liberal Yeats, and although it contains elements of 
“very candid particularity,” it is “ultimately a kind of ritual exercise, and 
overt fusion” of pastoral elegiac traditionalism and structural and prosodic 
complexities. Thus we admire its “virtuosity rather than . . . its passion 
or sincerity or even wisdom.” 


2195. Potter, James L. “The ‘Destined Pattern’ of Spender’s ‘Express,’ ” 
pp. 426-429. A study of the successive drafts of Spender’s ‘“The 
Express” reveals how frequently works of literature have “to emerge 
from within” themselves, through their “own working-out.” The final 
draft, unlike earlier versions, achieves coherence because of “persistent 
focus on a central symbol" —the train. The final poem is “unified 
modally because the theme is consistently embodied in the central symbol 
rather than being stated explicitly.” 


2196. Ward, William S. “Lifted Pot Lids and Unmended Walls,” pp. 
428-429. In Frosts “Mending Wall,” walls are “the essential barriers 
that must exist between man and man if the individual is to preserve his 
own soul, and mutual understanding and respect are to survive and 
flourish.” 


, XX VII:6, March 1966. 


2197. Mitchell, Charles. “The Moral Superiority of Chaucer’s Pardoner,” 
pp. 437-444. The Pardoner, readily avowing his sinfulness, declares that 
he is no hypocrite in order to prove that the pilgrims themselves are the 
hypocrites. The pilgrims’ buying his worthless relics allows the Pardoner 
to delight in “his moral superiority.” They are like the Old Man of the 
“Pardoner’s Tale,’ who “desires spiritual peace, but who also wants to 
enjoy his life’: both the pilgrims and the Old Man must ‘first deceive 
themselves into believing” that their desire for spiritual change is genuine. 


2198. Leiter, Louis H. ‘“Deification Through Love: Marlowe's “The 
Passionate Shepherd to His Love,’ ” pp. 444-449. The transformation of 
the Shepherd’s mistress into the Goddess Flora of the last stanza is traced 
from the beginning lines. Through descriptive details and sounds and 
connotations of words, the landscape progressively expands to enforce the 
underlying theme of “pleasurable enlargement of experience contingent 
upon living and loving.” References to vital nature prepare us for the 
vitalized mistress’s identification with and dominion over it, in her role 
as the Goddess Flora. 


2199. Yoeman, W. E. “The Houyhnhnm as Menippean Horse,” pp. 
449.454. Swift's persuasive use of Menippean satire in Book IV of 
Gulliver's Travels accounts for character inconsistency, the mixture of the 
burlesque and the serious, and plot digressions. Menippean satiric tech- 
nique allows the author to make characters (even the protagonist) and 
plot totally subservient to his intellectual aims. Because burlesque and a 
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presentation of Utopian concepts are a vital part of the Menippean mode, 
Swift makes the Houyhnhams “sometimes solemn models of the good life, 
sometimes vehicles for satiric burlesque attack, and sometimes a combina- 
tion of both.” 


2200. Wordsworth, Jonathan. ‘The New Wordsworth Poem,” pp. 455- 
465. In a recently discovered letter written in 1807 by the minor English 
poet Charles Abraham Elton to his sister, Elton includes an unpublished 
poem which he states Wordsworth wrote. Scholars doubting Words- 
worth’s authorship stress the lack of contemporary references to the work, 
its un-Wordsworthian technique and attitudes on pantheism, and the 
absence of a Wordsworth-Elton link. Yet, reasons for accepting the 
poem as Wordsworth’s are convincing: (1) many small poems of the 
poet’s early period were lost or intentionally destroyed; (2) the published 
Wordsworth canon has poetry as bad as parts of this 1. (3) the poem 
echoes and anticipates great Wordsworth poetry; and (4) it particularly 
resembles the poet’s “The Tinker.” 


2201. Frederick, Kenneth C. “The Cold, Cold Hearth: Domestic Strife 
in Oliver Twist,” pp. 465-470. Malevolence easily subordinates goodness 
in Oliver Twist. In Oliver's search for a home, the essential motif of the 
novel, he “never encounters a complete neve) family.” Even his bene- 
factors "provide retreats, hospitals, and places of meditation, but not 
homes.” Ironically, the happy family becomes only an ideal, never 
dramatically realized; at the end “Oliver and his friends realign society’s 


relationship and reconstruct a family on the basis of love rather than law 
or blood.” 


2202. Miyoshi, Masao. “Dr. Jekyll and the Emergence of Mr. Hyde,” 
pp. 470-480. Stevenson’s “preoccupation with the theme of man’s double 
nature” is rooted in autobiography (Stevenson’s entrapment between the 
Puritan restrictiveness of his parents and of his very proper wife and 
wishes for a bohemian life), the late Victorian milieu (the era’s refusal 
to recognize a person's having simultaneously “an honorable public life 
and a joyful private one”), and English literary convention (Gothic 
heroes unaccountably tottering between outrageous social actions and 
“heartfelt remorse’; romantic poets exploiting “ineffable imagination 
and the demands of reason”). Later Victorian poets and novelists 
inevitably dealt psychologically with the schism between conflicting 
personal impulses and social purpose. 


2203. Albrecht, Robert C. “Content and Style in The Red Badge of 
Courage,” pp. 487-492. Crane uses technique and style to portray the 
ambiguity or “‘doubleness’’ of reality. In the novel, reality depends on 
both the perception and the perceptiveness of the observer. Crane uses 
a shifting point of view to show Fleming changing from an untrustworthy 
observer ..., unable to cope with the ironies of war and his own situa- 
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tion, to one almost as reliable as the Narrator. Crane employs metaphors, 
similes, and the words “seemed,” “appeared,” and “looked” to emphasize 
the deceptive aspects of the “doubleness” of reality. 


2204. Mukherjee, Sujit. “The Marabar Mystery[:} An Addition to the 
Case-Book on the Caves,” pp. 501-503. Forster's Chandrapur is modern 
Patna; 40 miles due west are the Barabar Hills, Forster’s Marabar Hills. 
Forster “has composed his caves by combining some ordinary actual 
details and by the total exclusion of all the more extraordinary features” 
of the Barabar Caves and their neighboring caves. The real Barabar Caves 
are associated with the Ajivika sect, whose basic beliefs are “quietism and 
determinism,” and not with metaphysical aspects of Hinduism. 

—Elton F. Henley 


DEUTSCHE SHAKESPEARE-GESELLSCHAFT WEST. JARHBUCH, 
1965. 


2205. Clemen, Wolfgang. “Das Drama Shakespeares,” pp. 11-31. Six 
points define Shakespeare’s plays: (1) an expansive force transcending 
the frontiers of drama; (2) a unifying force producing a “harmonious 
organism”; (3) a synthesis between theatricality and poetic language; 
(4) a simultaneous proceeding on several planes of action and meaning; 
(5) the peculiarity of eliciting a response from the most diverse audi- 
ences; (6) their utmost objectivity in portraying human beings. (In 
German) 


2206. Muschg, Walter. “Deutschland ist Hamlet,” pp. 32-58. From 
Goethe’s mistaken interpretations onward, German literature is com- 
mitted to Shakespeare and to Ham. especially. The play has been used 
and abused by the most diverse schools of German Geistesgeschichte, but 
only rarely has it received adequate treatment. The fact that it has 
weathered all adaptations, misrepresentations, and onslaughts testifies to 
its greatness. (In German) 


2207. Melchinger, Siegfried. ‘Shakespeare heute,” pp. 59-79. Shake- 
speare today is neither the absurd nor the epic theater. Any attempt to 
erform Shakespeare on the modern stage has to take account of the 
following basic conditions: (1) the modern stage should use little 
décor, since Shakespeare’s stage was a platform without curtain; (2) the 
modern actor should recognize that Shakespeare’s text lives because of 
the alternations between verse and prose; (3) Shakespeare’s world is 
“complex and universal”; (4) his greatest characters recognize “that they 
do not know any longer who they are”: appearance becomes essence. (In 
German) 


2208. Stamm, Rudolf. “Wer war Shakespeare,” pp. 80-102 (also 
printed in the series Basler Universitatsreden, πο. 51, 1964). Although 
it is impossible to answer the question “who was Shakespeare” with ever- 
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lasting cogency, the facts we have should suffice for the time being. 
Instead of asking whether Shakespeare was an outdoor man, it is more 
profitable to investigate the functions of outdoor references in his works. 
(In German) 


2209. Bullough, Geoffrey. “Facts and Inferences About Shakespeare's 
Life,” pp. 103-124. [The article collects all the material available for 
Shakespeare’s biography and draws some inferences. } 


2210. Schmid, Hans. “Die Bacon-Theorie,” pp. 125-148. The arguments 
advanced by those who maintain that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s works 
can be refuted completely. [Numerous examples are given.} (In 
German) 


2211. Churchill, R. C. “The Noble Candidates: A Study in Ermine,” 
pp. 149-160. Funnily enough, not only English and American but also 
French and German “investigators” have ventured on the search for the 
man who wrote Shakespeare’s works. All are agreed on the aristocratic 
provenance of their champions. One might be tempted to suggest King 
James I, who had a “profound knowledge of Scottish witchcraft.” 


2212. Fried, Gisela. “Das Charakterbild Shakespeares im 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert,” pp. 161-183. Critics of the 17th and 18th centuries 
regarded Shakespeare as a man of manly and bourgeois virtues (honesty, 
purity, modesty). They emphasized his open and friendly behavior, his 
wit and his physical beauty. (In German) 


2213. Dietrich, Rainer. “Shakespeares Gesinnung: Thesen und Beden- 
ken,” pp. 184-204. It is impossible to separate “Shakespeare himself” 
from “Shakespeare the dramatist.” Donald A. Stauffer’s attempts to do so 
(in his Shakespeare’s World of Images. The Development of His Moral 
Ideas, New York, 1949) do not lead to acceptable results. (In German) 


2214. Lüthi, Max. “‘Selbstverlust und Selbstverwirklichung bei Shake- 
speare,” pp. 205-228. The dynamics of Shakespeare’s plays are very 
often determined by their characters’ losing and/or finding their 
identities. (In German) 


2215. Sprague, Arthur Colby. “The Moments of Seriousness in Shake- 
spearean Comedy,” pp. 240-247. Certain moments of seriousness in 
Shakespeare’s comedies, which easily escape the audience's attention, are 
nevertheless vitally important. They prevent Shakespeare’s plays from 
being pigeonholed and emphasize what Dr. Johnson has called their 
“real state of sublunary nature.” 


2216. Germer, Rudolf. “Shakespeares Sonette als Sprachkunstewerke,” 
pp. 248-263. Shakespeare’s sonnet 109, though rather neglected, is 
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perfectly suited to show what the poet could achieve within the narrow 
conventions of Elizabethan sonnet writing. (In German) . 


2217. Pichois, Claude. ‘Shakespeare inspirateur des artistes francais,” 
pp. 266-278. Although it is excessively difficult to translate Shakespeare 
into French, French artists frequently take Shakespearean subjects and 
characters as an inspiration or as a model for their paintings or sculptures. 
The greater part of these are rather mediocre, the best works are perhaps 
those of Delacroix, Chassériau, and Auguste Préault. (In French, illus- 
trated). 


2218. Blumenthal, Pinchas. “Shylock, der Jude,” pp. 279-304. Shylock 
the law-abiding Jew gains, in a sense, a triumph in the trial scene since 
he submits to an equally strict interpretation of the law. It is, however, 
not to Shakespeare’s credit that the terms of the “law” are below “the 
ethical minimum.” The tragic flaw in Shylock’s character results from 
his incapacity of maintaining his hatred on a “national” plane throughout 
the drama. In the end he limits it to Antonio and forsakes his intentions. 
His absence from the fifth act symbolizes his spiritual death. (In 
German) | 


2219. Wentersdorff, Karl P. “The Date of the Additions in the Booke 
of Sir Thomas More,” pp. 305-325. The original play was written in 
1592; the additions, including the three pages attributed to Shakespeare, 
were made in June 1594. | 


2220. Brinkmann, Karl. “Bihnenbericht,” pp. 326-348. [This is a report 
of German Shakespeare productions in 1964.} (In German) 


2221. Benz-Burger, Lydia. “Shakespeare auf den Schweizer Biihnen 
1963/64,” pp. 349-355. [This is a report of Swiss Shakespeare produc- 
tions in 1963/64.} (In German) 


2222. Brinkmann, Karl. “Filmbericht,” pp. 356-357. There have been 
222 films based more or less closely on Shakespeare’s plays. The favorite 
plays have been Rom. and Ham. (In German) 


2223. Fricker, Robert. ‘Zeitschriftenschau. Sammelbericht,” pp. 358- 
379. [This is an omnibus review of articles in periodicals on Shakespeare 
printed in 1963.} (In German) 


2224. Heuer, Hermann. ‘“Biicherschau. Sammelbericht über in- und 
auslandisches Schrifttum,” pp. 381-396. [This is an omnibus review of 
12 books on Shakespeare published in 1964.} (In German) 


2225. Kindervater, Josfeph] Wilhjelm}. ‘Shakespeare-Bibliographie für 
1964 mit Nachtraigen aus fritheran Jahren,” pp. 403-515. [The bibliog- 
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raphy, containing about 1700 items, is arranged in (1) bibliographies, 
catalogues, periodicals; (II) complete and partial editions; (III) extracts 
from the works, quotations, etc.; (IV) single editions and respective 
criticism; (V) other Shakespeare criticism; (VI) index.} 

—K. P. 5. Jochum 


DRAMA, No. 72, Spring 1964. 


2226. Brown, Ivor. “Bardolatry Year,” pp. 28-32. Shakespeare’s Quater- 
centenary year suggests Bernard Shaw’s term Bardolatry. This worship 
began in the Restoration and was established “as a cult .. . when Garrick 
organized the first Stratford festival in 1769.” With the spread of 
university education came scholarly Bardolatry. Because of Bardolatry 
Shakespeare is played too often, leading to “fantastic interpretations” and 
“crazy innovations.” Bardolatry, therefore, must be kept in check “lest 
admiration become absurdity and even a public nuisance.” 


2227. Wolfit, Donald. “Little Davy,” pp. 37-39. The Letters of David 
Garrick (eds. D. M. Little and G. M. Kahrl) display Garrick as “actor, 
author, man of letters, patentee of Drury Lane Theatre, man of fashion 
and devoted husband.” He was a great actor-manager and friend of all 
the great artists and literary figures of his day. Therefore “there is 
nothing in our literature to equal the vivid picture [Garrick’s letters] 
give of the life of the theatre spanning the middle of the 18th century 
from Quin to Sheridan.” 


, No. 73, Summer 1964. 


2228. Price, Jonathan R. “Arthur Miller: Fall or Rise,” pp. 39-40. 
Arthur Miller demonstrates a conflict between two dramatic methods: 
psychological (Death of a Salesman) and social (The Crucible). After 
the Fall synthesizes these methods, “using a psychological framework 
to deal with social problems.” Avoiding the provinciality of Death of a 
Salesman he moves “beyond the domestic into the moral” Miller’s very 
honesty in portraying his own life “may have helped him cut through 
social and national ideals to the more human struggle underneath.” 


, No. 74, Autumn 1964. 


2229. Esslin, Martin. “Must Contemporary Drama Be Sordid?” pp 
30-33. The increased audience for drama in Britain provided by television 
along with the social and educational revolution since the war has opened 
the theater to “men and women from the working classes both as play- 
wrights and playgoers.” The subjects and language of the new plays 
shock many. For television, censorship is not the answer, but rather 
careful programming to present “a realistically truthful picture” of life. 
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, No. 75, Winter 1964. 


2230. Brown, Ivor. “How Bright a Boy?” pp. 27-29. Christopher 
Marlowe emerges “both a belauded cultural figure for the academics and 
a neglected failure for the playgoers.” He heralded the “Elizabethan day,” 
founding the drama and creating the new playwriting profession. Lacking 
a sense of comedy and ability to plot (as in Faustus and Jew of Malta), 
Marlowe could do anything as a playwright except write plays. How- 
tae he ‘‘glittered harshly’ and “made the town abundantly aware of 
im.” 


, No. 76, Spring 1965. 


2231. Browne, E. Martin. “T. S. Eliot as Dramatist,” pp. 41-43. Eliot’s 
post-1949 plays are superficially plays of manners, conventional rather 
than experimental, but “the human experience . . . will remain valid in 
any theatre.” His earlier Murder in the Cathedral (1939) is an “acknowl- 
edged masterpiece” containing ‘“‘contemporaneity and timelessness,” and 
The Family Reunion (1938-1939) is “poetically by far the finest.” But 
Eliot’s later plays contain `a hope, based on realistic self-appraisal,” 
avoiding self-pity and self-excuse, giving “the most penetrating account of 
the rootless twentieth-century soul.” 

—Kristen Patton 


DUBLIN REVIEW, No. 505, Autumn 1965. 


2232. Triffin, John. “In Defence of Newman's ‘Gentleman, ” pp. 245- 
254. Contrary to the statements of some commentators, Newman intended 
his portrait of a gentleman to be a serious and positive ideal. Newman’s 
position is merely that education has one end and religion another. 
Learning is a temporal activity and its ideal product is the “gentleman” 
defined at the end of the eighth of The Dublin Discourses. Newman's 
gentleman may be produced outside the church as well as within it. 
—Lawrence H. Maddock 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XVII:1, March 1965. 


2233. Avery, Helen P. “The Family Reunion Reconsidered,” pp. 10-18. 
Examining Eliot's The Family Reunion today, one realizes that in its 
technique and ideas it is more close to the present avant garde theater 
than it was to the drama of 1938, when it was written. Its existential 
elements capture our contemporary spirit of disillusionment and restless- 
ness and present a rather profound reflection on the human predicament 
of the modern sensitive individual. Thus it needs to be re-evaluated in 
light of these considerations. Also, Eliot’s own apologetic attitude to his 
work, as revealed in his famous Harvard lecture on “Poetry and Drama,” 
influenced later critics in their estimate of it and made producers reluctant 
to revive it. 
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2224. Dukore, Bernard F. “Beckett’s Play, Play,” pp. 19-23. Samuel 
Beckett’s Play, dealing with three people lacking in self-knowledge and 
living in an existential hell of futility and torment, suggests an anti- 
Aristotelian aesthetic. It uses narrative and flat language in presenting 
merely the memory of an action in a manner that is comic and incomplete. 
The increasing and diminishing strength of the spotlight represents the 
preying eyes of truth, and the characters apparently talk to it rather than 
to each other. Beckett intimates, by having the dialogue uttered very 
rapidly and without inflections, that the theatrical technique is more 
important than his meaning. 


2235. Stanton, Stephen S. “Ibsen, Gilbert, and Scribe’s Bataille de 
Dames,” pp. 24-30. Gilbert’s works, in their conception, have not been 
so commonly linked to the well-made plays of Scribe as those of Ibsen 
have. However, Gilbert’s anti-Romantic Engaged (1877) shows plot 
similarities to Scribe and Legouvé’s extremely popular Bataille de Dames 
(1851), based on a comic conflict between good and evil and a game of 
hide-and-seek. Gilbert reverses the Scribean triangle, colors his work with 
bitter cynicism, and tends to hide the plot of the original by his prosy 
dialogue and his absurdly humorous treatment of his material. 


2236. Wharton, Robert. “The Divided Sensibility of Samuel Foote,” 
pp. 31-37. Previous studies of Foote, comic playwright, manager of the 
Haymarket, and one of the most popular figures in the theater during the 
age of Garrick, all but overlook the substantial sentimental qualities of 
his comedies. In particular, there is a bizarre mixture of sentimentalism 
and satire in at least ten of them, revealing a divided sensibility charac- 
teristic of the writers of the period, Lacking genuine convictions and 
thinking mainly in terms of his Haymarket audiences, Foote presents 
without harmony the irreconcilable principles of Hobbes and Shaftesbury. 


, XV11:2, May 1965. 


2237. Brockett, O. G. “Some Reflections on Research in Theatre 
History,” pp. 111-117. Paradoxically, the history of 19th-century English 
theater is one of the most neglected areas of research by theater depart- 
ments, despite the fact that the scope of the subject and the amount of 
research material available for it are considerably greater than in previous 
periods. There were many more theaters, many more productions and 
personnel than ever before; likewise the sources of information had 
enormously multiplied themselves. 


2238. Clevenger, Theodore, Jr. "Behavioral Research in Theatre,” pp. 
118-121. The methods, concepts, and variables of the behavioral sciences 
may be used to evaluate current theatrical assumptions and to add “a 
potentially infinite body of extrinsic knowledge about the theatre.” Also, 
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the correlation of theatrical ideas with the philosophy of these sciences 
can promote the growth of “‘partially-formalized theories” of the drama 
and the theater. 


, &VII:3, October 1965. 


2239. Oliver, William I. “After Absurdity,” pp. 196-205. Parabolic 
realism rather than the present absurdist drama, with its symbolic allegory, 
its net of abstractionist dramaturgy, and its circumstantial nature, is a 
better means to express the absurdity endemic to our human condition. 
In parabolic realism the primary action is of importance in and by itself; 
further, this action, since it is familiar to the groundling, can be more 
easily understood by him. In the main, he can more readily know what 
has occurred on the stage and have some idea of why it has taken place. 


2240. Gallagher, Kent G. “Emotion in Tragedy and Melodrama,” pp. 
215-219. Tragedy and melodrama, as distinct genres, elicit emotions 
appropriate to each form. The former imitates an immutably serious 
action, the latter a temporarily serious one. Tragic fear differs from melo- 
dramatic fear in both kind and degree of sympathy aroused. Tragic fear 
leads to tragic pity, whereas melodramatic fear turns into hate against the 
villain. Also, tragic pity helps to create aesthetic distance, while melo- 
dramatic fear eliminates it. 


2241. Markus, Thomas B. “Tiny Alice and Tragic Catharsis,” pp. 225- 
233. Tiny Alice, Albee’s most puzzling play to date, has been called by 
the author “a morality play about truth and illusion.” Its ambiguities are 
a necessary reflection of the play’s essence. In it Albee’s theatrical style 
reaches a peak of achievement. He aims at alienation and obtains the best 
balance so far between the world of reality and of the play. In addition, 
his play represents a tragedy, the first such written in hundreds of years, 
for it evokes pity and fear. 


2242. Larson, Gerard A. “An Interview with Sean O'Casey,” pp. 234- 
239. O'Casey, always the fighter, remained youthful till the end. Among 
his loves were color, nature, and reading, especially the Restoration 
dramatists, Chekhov, Boucicault, and above all, Shakespeare. The wide 
variety of books in his library showed him to be a person of far-ranging 
intellectual curiosity. A slow writer, O’Casey composed first in pen before 
typing his material. He worked chiefly in the afternoon, preferring to 
potter in the morning. His own favorite play was The Silver .Tassie. 

—Michael J. O'Neill 


ENCOUNTER, XXV:5, November 1965. 


2243. Craft, Robert. “With Aldous Huxley,” pp. 10-16. In five diary- 
entries from 1949 to 1963, miscellaneous observations are made upon 
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various topics including Huxley's relations with the Igor Stravinskys and 
his views upon D. H. Lawrence and T. S. Eliot. 


2244, Allsop, Kenneth. “A Coupon for Instant Tradition,” pp. 60-63. 
Thomas Hughes’s Tom Brown’s School Days is a mid-19th-century model 
of the ideal public school product which continues to be admired today, 
as current sales figures show. Its three themes are cruelty, conformity, 
and homosexuality. 


2245. Tanner, Tony. “A Saint of Literature: On Ford Madox Ford,” 
pp. 71-78. Like his chief fictional character, Christopher Tietjens, Ford 
dedicated himself to a faith and a code which had passed: Tietjens 
suffered a kind of martyrdom, but he has also become “one of the truly 
great mythical figures in English fiction.” 


, XX V:6, December 1965. 


2246. Bayley, John. “The Kipling Conundrum,” pp. 24-31. Kupling’s 
total participation in the group has resulted in artistic and social puzzles 
for present-day critics: his work and his values are compartmentalized, 
without coherence. But this evasion of individual communication, not 
Bloomsbury’s commitment to it, appears to be winning out today. 


2247. Mayne, Richard. “Fiery Particle: On Muriel Spark,” pp. 61-68. 
Muriel Spark’s early novels sizzle with rapid, hot wit; her The Mandel- 
baum Gate, which shows signs of increased revision, also shows a deepen- 
ing of the sympathy that began with Memento Mori. 


, XXVI:1, January 1966. 


2248. “Some Letters of Edwin Muir,” pp. 3-10. In letters to Stephen 
Hudson written from 1924 to 1939, Muir expresses opinions about 
Aldous Huxley, Wyndham Lewis, Lawrence, Joyce, I. A. Richards, Woolf, 
and Τ. 5. Eliot, and his own thoughts about his poetry and the meaning 
of life, religion, and politics. 


, XXVI:2, February 1966. 


2249. Girodias, Maurice. “The Erotic Society,” pp. 52-58. George 
Steiner’s objection to pornography [Encounter, October 1965, pp. 14-19] 
is new, but he forgets that intellectual independence is not yet won, that 
series is the tool of political and Catholic repressors of individuality, 
that the bad taste has to be suffered since writing about sex has been 
repressed for so long, that anyway sex is central to civilization: it is 
the ~ of beauty and all that makes mankind superior to the animal 
world. 


— YA XXVI:3, March 1966, 


2250. Barzun, Jacques. “Venus at Large: Sexuality and the Limits of 
Literature,” pp. 24-30. The literary possibilities of sex (i.e., the mechanics 
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of copulation and every possible aberrant variation) seem now to have 
been reached; what remains for literature is the rendering of sexuality 
(i.e. the “tendernesses and hesitancies” that do not yet have a language). 


2251. Steiner, George. “Pornography & the Consequences: A Reply,” 
pp. 46-47. Girodias [ Encounter, February 1966, pp. 52-58} ignores the 
real problem of pornography; i.e., its sadism. Instances of subtlety and 
respect for privacy in modern writings about sex can be cited. 
—Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LIV:7, October 1965. 


2252. Muradian, Thaddeus. “The World of Updike,” pp. 577-584. Four 
unifying motifs in the work of John Updike are (1) childhood memories 
or the past (illustrated in Pigeon Feathers and Rabbit, Run); (2) pain and 
loneliness (most clearly seen in The Poorhouse Fair); (3) death (found 
in The Poorhouse Fair, The Centaur, Rabbit, Run, and three of the stories 
in Pigeon Feathers); and (4) hope, either of finding oneself (as Rabbit 
did at the end of Rabbit, Run) or of finding heaven (as Elizabeth Heine- 
mann did in The Poorhouse Fair). The four themes suggest a Christian- 
Judaic outlook. 


, LIV:9, December 1965. 


2253. Dunn, Richard J. “David Copperfield: ΑΙ Dickens Is There,” 
pp. 789-794. All of Dickens’s essential strengths and weaknesses as a 
novelist are illustrated in David Copperfield. The early chapters effec- 
tively picture David’s childhood. In the second half of his narrative, 
however, David hardly seems to belong in- the world he presents. 
Dickens’s technical deficiency is also demonstrated in his sacrifice of 
characterization to plot when Micawber denounces Uriah Heep. Dickens 
further fails in his attempt to create tragedy in the account of Steerforth’s 
drowning. On the other hand, his genius at creating comic characters and 
a comic world is brilliantly displayed. 


2254. Witherington, Paul. “A Separate Peace: A Study in Structural 
Ambiguity,” pp. 795-800. The conflict between Gene and Finny in John 
Knowles’s A Separate Peace is marked by ambiguity. Characters, symbols, 
and emotions become ambiguous. Knowles seems to use ambiguity to 
demonstrate the complexity of human beings and their affairs. This 
appreciation of the variety and relativity of experience is what Gene learns. 


, LV:1, January 1966. 


2255. Tibbetts, A. M. “The Real Issues in the Great Language Contro- 
versy,” pp. 28-38. Debate between the linguists and the purists has 
obscured such fundamental questions as “What is language? Is it speech? 
What is good usage? Who are the authorities?” Although the Third 
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Edition of Webster's accepted the linguists as major authorities on lan- 
guage, their credo is questionable. Linguistic theorizing can, in fact, be 
a corrupting influence on language. 


2256. Doyle, Paul A. “Pearl S. Buck’s Short Stories: A Survey,” pp. 
62-68. Several stories in Pearl Buck’s The First Wife and Other Stories 
(1933), including the title story, “The Rainy Day,” “Frill,” and “Repat- 
riated,” are good examples of obvious, old-fashioned narratives. In her 
subsequent work, the only pieces which seem noteworthy are “The 
Angel” in Today and Forever (1941), “The Tax Collector,” “Enough 
for a Lifetime,” and “The Truce” in Far and Near (1947), and “The 
Silver Butterfly” in Fourteen Stories (1961). Although Pearl Buck 
appeals to the unsophisticated, her stories, especially those in recent years, 
are too improbable, too sentimental, and too slick. 


2257. Gulbin, Suzanne. “Parallels and Contrasts in Lord of the Flies 
and Animal Farm,” pp. 86-88, 92. A high school class study of William 
Golding’s Lord of the Flies and George Orwell’s Animal Farm brought 
out that Golding’s boys and Orwell’s pigs react very similarly. Both 
books have comparable situations and symbols and both use irony. 
—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN TRANSITION, ΙΧ:1, 1966. 


2258. Coustillas, Pierre (intro.). “ “My First Rehearsal’ by George 
Gissing: An Unpublished Short Story,” pp. 2-10. Handwriting, tone, and 
Gissing’s address on the Ms indicate that this story was composed 
around 1880. The original is in the Yale University Library. [Text of 
story follows. ] 


2259. Weaver, Jack Wayne. “ ‘Stage Management in the Irish National 
Theatre’: An Unknown Article by George Moore?” pp. 12-17. Assign- 
ing to George Moore an essay entitled “Stage Management in the Irish 
National Theatre,” appearing in the September 1904 issue of Dana: An 
Irish Magazine of Independent Thought, answers the questions posed by 
the article. Probably Moore adopted the pseudonym of “Paul Ruttledge’ 
to identify himself to the founders of the Abbey Theatre while suggesting 
that he be taken on as stage manager. 


2260. Bartlett, Lynn C. “Maggie: A New Source for Esther Waters,” 
pp. 18-20. An accumulation of parallels between the character and cir- 
cumstances of one Maggie Younghusband, the author of an article 
entitled “From the Maid’s Point of View’ in the August 1891 issue of 
The New Review, and the heroine of Esther Waters suggests that Moore’s 
conception of Esther may have been partly modelled on Maggie. 


2261. Baugh, Edward (intro.). “Arthur Symons’ ‘Slovak Gypsy,’ a ‘New’ 
Translation,’ pp. 21-22. Symons’s translation of the following poem 
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from Romany, never collected and never listed in any Symons bibliog- 
raphy, was published in the June 6, 1908, issue of The Saturday Review. 
[Text of poem follows. | 


2262. Wasson, Richard. “The Politics of Dracula,” pp. 24-27. Perhaps 
one of the reasons for the continued popularity of Bram Stoker’s Dracula 
is its political undertone. Though in the narrative progressive Western 
Europe prevails over the bloodlust of Eastern Europe represented by 
Count Dracula, the story warns of the horror in store for the world if 
the bloodlust of the vampire ever unites with modern science. 


2263. Egan, Joseph J. “The Relationship of Theme and Art in The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” pp. 28-32. The moral idea 
in Stevenson’s classic horror story is not that one man is really two men 
but, as Chesterton has pointed out, that the two men are one man. 
Stevenson uses contrasts in his descriptions of Henry Jekyll’s neighbor- 
hood, living quarters, and laboratory to suggest the element of evil within 
the outwardly respectable Dr. Jekyll. 


2264, Stevick, Philip. “Sakis Beasts,” pp. 22-27. Obvious Freudian 
imagery in Saki’s stories suggests that he was dealing with a level of 
experience deeper than that commonly attributed to him. The explicit 
imagery of “The Lumber-Room’”’ reveals Saki’s resentment toward the 
hypocritical values of the adult world. 


2265. Bensen, Alice R. “The Ironic Aesthete and the Sponsoring of 
Causes: A Rhetorical Quandary in Novelistic Technique,” pp. 39-43. 
The comic ambiance of Rose Macaulay's Views and Vagabonds results from 
the author's own personal quandary. She was torn between an acknowl- 
edgment that individuals as they are should be respected and a feeling that 
undeveloped people are not satisfactory. 


2266. Mittleman, Leslie B. “Lawrence's ‘Snake’ not ‘Sweet Georgian 
Brown, ” pp. 45-46. D. H. Lawrence's “Snake” is Symbolist rather than 
Georgian, as Professor Brennan called it (ELT, ΥΠΙ:5, 269-271). To 
Lawrence the snake is not simply a snake, but a symbolic representation of 
the sexual act. 

—George O. Marshall, Jr. 


ESQUIRE, LXV:4, April 1966. 


2267. Rachewiltz, Mary de. “Ezra Pound at Eighty,” pp. 114-116; 178- 
180. When Pound came from America in 1958 to live with his daughter, 
Mary de Rachewiltz, and her husband at their castle in the Tyrol, he 
possessed great vitality. After recovering from a severe illness in 1961 he 
was changed, more silent, less energetic, having perhaps “come to terms 
with life and with death.” His alleged broadcasts for Mussolini during 
the war were actually but expressions of “personal ideas,” and he risked 
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his life for them. If read long enough, his Cantos reveal not only their 
pattern but the pattern of his life. 
—John S. Phillipson 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XVI:1, January 1966. 


2268. Réstvig, Maren-Sofie. “Renaissance Numerology: Acrostics or 
Criticism?” pp. 6-21. “The largely favourable reception given to Fowler’s 
book on Spenser shows that the time has finally arrived for a qualified 
approval of the thesis that certain Renaissance artists enriched their works 
by exploiting symbolically significant numbers. . . . We need this new 
kind of knowledge if we are to respond fully to the sort of poetry in 
which numerical composition can be shown to have been employed.” 
The student of numerology should preferably be familiar with all the 
sciences of the Renaissance; Tillyard and Hardin Craig no longer suffice. 


2269. Roberts, Mark. “πε Pill and the Cherries: Sidney and the Neo- 
Classical Tradition,” pp. 22-31. Sidney argues against Plato that poetry 
delights, teaches, and moves men to moral action. But there is a central 
ambiguity in his thought about poetic justice: poetry is deceptive in that 
it sugars an unpleasant moral pill, and yet it offers an intuition of intrin- 
sically delightful goodness. Once Sidney's ambiguity has been observed, 
a choice has to be made between the two views, for poetry cannot offer 
both a vision of ideal truth and be concerned with making men morally 
better. The uncertainty in the Defence of Poesy is fundamental in neo- 
classic criticism, which wrongly allowed scope for regarding the delight 
aroused by poetry as adventitious and super-added, rather than essential. 


2270. England, A. B. “World Without Order: Some Thoughts on the 
Poetry of Swift,” pp. 32-43. A favorite device of Swift is the juxtaposi- 
tion of two over-simplified concepts; the right attitude clearly lies some- 
where in between, but Swifts own relationship to the authorial voice 
cannot be ascertained, nor his preference established (e.g., Book 4 of 
Gullivers Travels, “The Lady's Dressing-Room,” “On Poetry: a Rhap- 
sody”). His pictures have particularity without shape, and his poems are 
pictorially and sometimes structurally indecisive (e.g, “A Description 
of the Morning”). They can be so fragmentedly realistic (e.g., “Mrs. 
Harris’s Petition”) that Swift appears not to exercise the artist’s responsi- 
bility of selection. 


2271. Kearney, Anthony. “Clarissa and the Epistolary Form,” pp. 44-56. 
Clarissa justifies Richardson’s use of correspondence as a means of pre- 
senting a dramatic situation with the maximum psychological effect. 
Clarissa’s isolated position renders communication with the outside world 
vital. The development of the tragedy is not only described in the letters, 
but is actually conveyed by them. Richardson makes striking use of the 
concept of partial vision—the action is viewed from a distance, and news 
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of it is subject to the distortions of delay and subterfuge. The finest 
qualities of epistolary style have an obvious affinity with those of char- 
acter, so that the novel’s letter-form actually gives coherence and shape 
to the tragic action. 


2272. Kirkham, M. C. “Incertitude and the White Goddess,” pp. 57- 
72. Graves maintains an argument between moral realism and roman- 
ticism. His unsentimental, experienced romanticism feeds on and culti- 
vates the intense and extraordinary. It has proved a triumphant release 
for his art and has made possible his best poetry. 


2273. “Exhumations IV: Extracts from J. B. Selkirk’s Tie. James 
Brown, 1822-1904] Ethics and Aesthetics of Modern Poetry (1878),” 
pp. 73-82, [(1) A. H. Clough; (2) Mysticism in Browning and Tenny- 
son. } | 


2274. Levin, Richard. “Elizabethan ‘Clown’ Subplots,” pp. 84-91. They 
may serve other purposes as well, but the primary function of Elizabethan 
“clowns” usually seems to be to provide foils setting off by contrast the 
comparable characters in the elevated main action. Disabling preconcep- 
tions about their function invariably being to parody and degrade the 
main plot should be laid aside. 

—A. G. Newell 


EXPLICATOR, XXIII:5, January 1965. 


2275. Pilecki, Gerard A. “Conrad's Victory,” Item 36. Axel Heyst’s 
inability to act against Mr. Jones when he confronts him in Chapter XI 
is the result of Heyst’s identifying Jones with his (Heyst’s) father. The 
elder Heyst and Jones are both presented as satanic figures, and they are 
especially related by their dress, both possessing blue dressing gowns. 
Axel must have noted this similarity when he and Jones met, and there is 
another reference to the dressing gown when Jones is dead. “Jones then 
is the spectre of the elder Heyst.” 


2276. Pratt, J. Norwood. ‘Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury,” Item 
37. In early literature (Catullus, Chaucer) the sparrow is associated with 
both love (perhaps unnatural) and death. Hence the sparrow that stares 
at Quentin Compson at the beginning of his narrative is William Faulk- 
ner’s image that crystallizes Quentin’s chief obsessions—time and love 
of death; or, specifically, the bird is both Caddy and death—both objects 
of his unnatural love. | 


2277. Calhoun, Richard James. “Lowells ‘My Last Afternoon with 
Uncle Devereux Winslow,’ IV, 40-43,” Item 38. The comparison between 
Agrippina, Nero’s mother, as described in the Annals of Tacitus, and 
the young Robert Lowell of these lines is appropriate in that they both 
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hide from a serious reality; they both cower in terror from the presence 
of death; they both act out of character; and they both live in decadent 
grandeur. 


2278. Freedman, William A. ‘“Whitman’s “The World Below the 
Brine, ” Item 39. This poem, one of Whitman’s most definitive state- 
ments about the Great Chain of Being, depicts “the ascent along the 
chain from aquatic to terrestrial to ‘other’ and perhaps spiritual realms 
of existence.” But a closer reading shows that this chain is “at once spatial, 
temporal, and normative in its ascent, and simultaneously conveys subtle 
hints about the nature and possibility of human progress.” 


2279. McCloskey, John C. “Shakespeare’s The Winters Tale, I, ii,” Item 
40. Hermione, questioning Polixenes about his and her husband’s youthful 
tricks, does so in words which unintentionally have submerged or double 
meanings and which suggest guilt, this being the beginning of Leontes’s 
suspicion of her. 


2280. Griffith, Clark. ‘Stevens’ “The Men That Are Falling,’ ” Item 41. 
The only difficult word in this poem is sadarium, St. Veronica’s veil, on 
which Christ's face was supposed to have been impressed. By distinguish- 
ing between what the speaker expects from religion and what the face on 
the sudarium actually shows him, we can see that he has been led into the 
errors of worshipping the dead, of confusing the divine image with the 
actual person of Christ, and of falling under the sway of religious zealots, 
who claim Christ is Savior and has the power to make mankind immortal. 
Hence he is left saying prayers that will never be heard. 


2281. Mukherjee, Sujit K. “Conrad’s Lord Jim,” Item 42. Conrad 
perhaps heard the name “Patna” from some East Indian sailor while on 
duty in the British merchant marine. Patna is the name of a city in 
eastern India. 


, XXIII: 6, February 1965. 


2282. Neuville, A. Richmond, Jr. Tal, and Lee J. Richmond fb}. 
"Thomas ‘Ballad of the Long-Legged Bait,’’’ Item 43. [a] The change 
of imagery in Dylan Thomas’s “Ballad of the Long-Legged Bait,” from 
sea to land, reflects the change “from the fisherman’s previously unpre- 
dictable way of life to his new life of . . . constancy.” {b} The key to 
this poem is the legend of the Dutch sea captain who, in trying to get 
around the Cape of Good Hope, defied the devil. He is now permitted to 
go ashore every seven years to find a woman who will redeem him through 
love. 


2283. Riggs, Edith. “Milton's ‘L’Allegro,’ 41-50,” Item 44. The most 
natural reading of Milton’s “L’Allegro,” 41-50, is achieved by not inter- 
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preting the comma after “night” (Z 42) in the modern manner, since 
this gives us the “unhappy image” of “a lark singing and soaring in a 
watch-tower.” Rather, “from relates to the verb startle.” The result is 
that “dull night is startled from his watch-tower in the sky by the lark,” 
a reading more appropriate and meaningful in context. 


2284. Morris, William E. “Donne’s “The Sunne Rising,’ 30,” Item 45. 
It is possible that the “‘spheare” in |. 30 of Donne’s “The Sunne Rising” 
refers to the sun as sphere. But since the sphere of the sun would be a 
cube, since its boundaries are the walls of the room, the speaker is cubing 
the sphere, “i.e. telling, measuring, controlling it.” The speaker attempts 
“to force the sphere of the sun into the cube of the room, and thus to 
make the room of their loving an everywhere, with the sun warmly boxed 
in.” 


2285. Tugwell, Simon. “Dickinson’s “The Crickets Sang, ” Item 46. 
This poem is marked by two progressions: one is the movement from 
individuals to the abstract (no individuality); the other, in the language, 
moves from violent fragmentation to smoothly-flowing rhythm and sense. 
Hence this poem “fits with those in which Dickinson expresses a desire 
to escape her own individuality.” : 


2286. McCullen, J. T., Jr. “Shakespeare’s Othello, I, iii, 322-337,” Item 
47. According to Elizabethans (Langham, Wirtzung, Pope John XXI), 
the pairs of plants mentioned by Jago each consist of an aphrodisiac and 
an anti-aphrodisiac. This plant lore is relevant to Iago's wanting to 
impress upon Roderigo that one can control the outcome of amorous 
passion if he addresses himself to it. 


2287. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Longfellow’s ‘Serenade’ (The Spanish 
Student, I, iii, 8-31),” Item 48. This poem has a symmetry that would 
be destroyed if, as George Arms suggests, one stanza were dropped and 
the others rearranged. The two kinds of symmetry are the increasing 
physical vagueness of the objects addressed, at the same time that these 
objects move closer to the “lady,” and the variations within the stanza 
form. Hence the pattern of the poem is “an intricate play on the meanings 
of the remote and the near, of the concrete and the abstract,” which reflect 
characteristics of a lover’s state of mind. 


2288. Hawkins, John. “Poe’s “The Murders in the Rue Morgue,’ ” Item 
49. There is a parallel between the structure of this story and the ana- 
lytical process by which Dupin solves the murders. Poe uses this parallel 
to show that the game of draughts, characterized by “superiority of 
acumen” (Dupin), is superior to chess, characterized by “attention and 
concentration” (the Prefect). 

—Maurice Legris 
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HISTORY TODAY, VII:4, April 1957. 


2289. Walmsby, D. M. “Shakespeare's Link with Virginia,” pp. 229-235. 
Through his connections with people involved in it and his probable 
familiarity with contemporary written reports, Shakespeare’s interest in 
the founding of the Virginia colony seems established. Temp. may have 
taken its background from accounts of Virginia’s settlement. 


, WII:6, June 1957. 


2290. Adam, R. J. “The Real Macbeth,” pp. 381-387. Sources prior to 
Holinshed’s Chronicles indicate that Macbeth’s prototype, who governed 
in Scotland from 1040 to 1055, had no adverse reputation among his 
contemporaries and governed well. Problems of the origin of hostile 
legends gathered around Macbeth and of the transformation of Duncan 
from the “immature” man of one 1ith-century source into a venerable 
and gracious ruler continue to puzzle scholars. 


, VIT:11, November 1957. 


2291. Matthews, C. M. “The True Cymbeline,” pp. 755-759. Although 
Shakespeare used Cymbeline’s name as the title of his play, he was not 
aiming at serious history. Whereas Shakespeare’s king was a mere back- 
ground figure cut to the requirements of a romantic plot, the real 
Cymbeline was an active, wise, and efficient ruler. The Bard did less 
than justice to “the greatest king of ancient Britain.” 


, X1:2, February 1961. 


2292. Dodd, A. H. “Elizabethan Towns and Cities,” pp. 136-144. An 
important influence on Elizabethan England was the London theater, 
which often recruited its actors (probably including Shakespeare) from 
the provinces and gradually imposed its standards of taste on the country 
at large. 


, X1:4, April 1961. 


2293. Hutchison, Harold Ε. ‘Shakespeare and Richard II,” pp. 226-244. 
Widely accepted as the authentic history of a despot who deserved his 
fate and who avoids our contempt only through the pathos of his abdica- 
tion and the bravery of his end, Shakespeare’s Κ. II is inadequate and 
wrong. The play makes Richard a “mumbling neurotic.” Historical 
proof indicates that he was not. 


, X1:10, October 1961. 


2294, Stansky, Peter, and William Abrahams. “Looking for a Laureate,” 
pp. 683-692. The death of Lord Tennyson in 1892, after 40 years as 
Poet Laureate of England, created a gap that three successive late- 
Victorian Prime Ministers had a difficult time filling. The appointment 
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of Alfred Austin in 1885 provoked jeers and laughter—and disappoint- 
ment on the part of Swinburne’s proponents. Austin was Laureate for an 
undistinguished 17 years. 


, ΧΙ:11, November 1961. 


2295. Dent, Anthony. ‘The Middle Classes in Chaucer's England,” pp. 
753-759. The Canterbury Tales offers a vivid picture of middle-class 
English life during the last half of the 14th century, with arrangement 
and number of the pilgrims matching the numerical proportion of ranks 
and callings in the country as a whole and their importance in the social 
body. The position of the Plowman points to the smallness of Chaucer's 
middle class, for he does not belong to the rural proletariat, i.e., the 
peasant laborers who made up 90 percent of the population—all of whom 
were too busy working the fields to make pilgrimages. 


, 41:12, December 1961. 


2296, Brooke, Christopher. “King Alfred,” pp. 143-151. Illiterate to 
age 38, King Alfred later directed the translations of five major Latin 
works into English. In a world falling into ruins, he had the courage 
to plan a fuller and richer life for his subjects. 

—Kathleen A. Malone 


HORIZON, VIII:1, Winter 1966. 


2297. Priestley, J. B. “Light in a Thousand Dark Places,” pp. 33-37. 
Herbert George Wells never saw himself as a literary man; he was a 
scientist, a social and political critic, an educator. But there is a genuine 
symbolism in his work, and as an artist, although he often sacrificed the 
novel to a journalistic formula, he will stand on Kipps, Tono-Bungay, and 
Mr. Polly. 

~—Russell Μ. Goldfarb 


KEATS-SHELLEY JOURNAL, XIV, Winter 1965. 


2298. Rieger, James. “Lord Byron as ‘Albé’” pp. 6-7. Lord Byron’s 
nickname, Albé (or Albe), may have originated in the title of Madame 
Sophie Cottin’s novel, Claire d’ Albe, with Claire, in Byron’s case, referring 
to Claire Clairmont. 


2299. Pelletier, Robert R. “The Revolt of Islam and Paradise Lost,” pp. 
7-13. Verbal similarities between The Revolt of Islam and Paradise Lost 
are even more numerous than previously noted. [A list of overlooked 
similarities in phrase, imagery, and sentiment follows. } 


2300. Lovell, Ernest J. Jr. “Byron, Mary Shelley, and Madame de 
Staël,” p. 13. The two statements in Mary Shelley’s article on Madame 
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de Staël, written for Lardnet’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, thought to make 
use of first-hand information, are both recorded in previously published 
books on Byron. 


2301. Woodring, Carl. “On Looking into Keats’s Voyagers,” pp. 15-22. 
The opening lines of Keats’s “On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer” 
refer not so much to the isles of Greece as to the golden isles of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Thus, the octet presents a continuous tenor (on reading) 
and vehicle (on travelling), emphasizing the likeness of discovery in 
both. In the astronomy metaphor of the first two lines of the sestet the 
vehicle and tenor coalesce. The whole poem, then, reveals “an aspect of 
the self— the self as discoverer.” 


2302. Duerksen, Roland A. “Shelley in Middlemarch,” pp. 23-31. 
George Eliot’s two references in Middlemarch comparing Will Ladislaw 
to Shelley are not incidental. She was influenced by G. H. Lewes’s 
appreciation of the poet, especially his views on reform (which are like 
Ladislaw’s), and by available biographies of the poet for other traits of 
character. 


2303. Miller, Bruce E. “On the Meaning of Keats’s Endymion,” pp. 
33-54. There are two tendencies in criticism of Endymion. The first 
sees the poem as a philosophical statement about the desire to know and 
possess reality, the second as a poem about erotic love. But these may be 
reconciled. The key is in the themes of the first book: (1) the desire to 
emerge from the isolation of selfness and (2) the ambiguous position 
of man, living in the natural world and longing for the supernatural. 
The second, third, and fourth books exemplify the way in which the 
natural order can be used as a stair to the supernatural. 


2304. Hassler, Donald M. “Marino Faliero, the Byronic Hero, and Don 
Juan,” pp. 55-64. After completing nearly five cantos of Don Juan, 
Byron took time out to compose Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice. The 
Doge is a late Byronic hero, and the reaffirmation he gives to positive 
beliefs about heroism and ideals seems to have provided Byron with a 
positive base for the satire of the final cantos of Don Juan. 


2305. Saly, John. “Keats’s Answer to Dante: The Fall of Hyperion,” 
pp. 65-78. Not Cary’s translation of the Inferno but the original Purga- 
torio and Paradiso were the shaping influences on The Fall of Hyperion. 
Not only are there numerous verbal parallels, but Keats’s poem is an ans- 
wer to Dante’s concept of salvation. Keats offers universal salvation in 
opposition to Dante’s exclusive paradise. 


2306, Fogel, Stephen F. “Leigh Hunt, Thomas Powell, and the Floren- 
tine Tales,” pp. 79-87. Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous 
and Psendonymous English Literature attributes Florentine Tales partly to 
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Leigh Hunt, an attribution Hunt’s bibliographers have not noted. The 
Tales were begun by Hunt’s agent, Thomas Powell, who fell under the 
charge of dishonesty. Hunt may have finished the Tales for him. Echoes 
of Keats and Shelley in some of the Tales further suggest that Hunt may 
be their author. 

—Paul C. Doherty 


KIPLING JOURNAL, XXXII:156, December 1965 (Kipling centenary 
number). 


2307. Lang, Andrew. “Three Reviews,” pp. 20-24. [These are reviews 
of Rudyard Kipling’s earliest work.} Kipling exhibits youthful cynicism, 
belongs with the newly popular exotic fiction of the 90’s, is a masculine 
writer. He has better grammar than Bret Harte, but not so simple nor 
pessimistic a style as Guy de Maupassant, nor the gloom of Pierre Loti. 
His smoking-room knowingness Kipling will easily cure in time. 


2308. Sutcliff, Rosemary. “Kipling for Children,” pp. 25-28. Rudyard 
Kipling appeals to children because he can identify emotionally with non- 
human things. He meant none of his books solely for children. They 
often show a child thrown into an alien world. Nothing in Kipling 
justifies the jingoist label; and he can teach children valuable lessons about 
the ideal of service and about being a part of history. 


2309. Dobrée, Bonamy. "Rudyard Kipling: Poet,” pp. 33-41. Kipling 
wrote fully as much “poetry” as “verse.” His poems divide broadly into 
three classes: romantic, didactic, and “actual.” The first is rhythmic and 
emotional; the second, moral and satiric meditation, uses a more prosaic 
rhythm; the third, like the work of Wallace Stevens, “contracts” the 
imagination “onto our half-apprehended intuitions.” Many poems and 
stories appeared and need to be read together. His great variety and 
seriousness add to the English poetic tradition. 


2310. Tompkins, J. M.S. “Kipling and the Shambles,” pp. 42-48. When 
Kipling referred to the human condition as a “shambles,” he used the 
word in its earlier sense of an orderly slaughterhouse. Contrary to the 
critical trend toward a meaningless cosmos, he spoke of romance as a 
guise to soften the stoical need to endure inexplicable suffering. A visit 
to the Chicago stockyards in 1889 is the source of the image in his work. 


2311. Carter, George Calvin. “Why Kipling Did not Become an 
American Citizen,” pp. 48-52. Carter was a financial agent in Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, when Kipling and his bride came to live there; and he 
tried unsuccessfully to make peace between them and Mrs. Kipling’s 
brother, Beatty Balestier, who got into debt to Kipling and threatened 
him with bodily harm. Kipling had confided to Carter that he wanted to 
become an American citizen, but on Carter’s advice, the Kiplings slipped 
away to escape Balestier’s threats. 
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2312. Gilbert, Elliot L. “To Whom Does Kipling Speak Today?” pp. 
56-65. Unlike Joseph Conrad, Kipling thought even the commonest men 
had moral responsibilities and unlike Thomas Hardy, he believed men 
could make meaningful decisions even in an accidental cosmos. He sur- 
vived fin-de-siécle pessimism and believed, like Camus, that though moral 
regeneration starts with knowing that life is absurd, it perfects itself by 
finding life’s absurdity more and more irrelevant and choosing to act, even 
if only internally, in moral indifference to an accidental universe. The 
contrast between his life with his “perfect” parents and his five years as 
a child-boarder partly accounts for this attitude. 


2313. Coghill, Nevill. ‘‘ “The Unfading Memory of Rudyard Kipling,’ ” 
pp. 65-70. [The toast-speech at the centenary luncheon, October 27, 
1965.} Three main qualities account for Kipling’s enduring greatness, 
all of them arising out of his compassionate insight: his vision of the 
universe, his vision of empire, his vision of human suffering and 
endurance. 

—-John Lindberg 


McNEESE REVIEW, XVI, 1965. 


2314. Clements, Clyde C., Jr. “Browning’s Poetry: Four Aesthetic Prob- 
lems Answered,” pp. 3-15. Analysis of Browning poems in which the 
central figure is an artist reveals Browning’s theory of art: the artist must 
express his own ideas rather than yield to outside pressures, must rely 
upon inspiration that wells up from his own urge to create, must present 
the beautiful as he perceives it realistically himself, and must find his 
own form rather than merely imitate what has been regarded as great in 
the past. 


2315. Whittington, Curtis, Jr. `“ “The Stream and the Broken Pottery’: 
The Form of Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop,” pp. 16- 
24, In Death Comes for the Archbishop Willa Cather tries, through 
juxtaposition of events with a minimum of authorial comment, to re-create 
in the mind of the reader some impression of the delight she felt in 
writing the novel. The novel’s poignancy is the result of her impersonal 
sympathy toward her subjects. 


2316. Collmer, Robert G. “The Function of Death in Certain Meta- 
physical Poems,” pp. 25-32. The ideas about death reflected in the poetry 
of Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, and Vaughan are not peculiar to the 
metaphysical mode of thought but can be found in writings accessible to 
the poets. Donne toyed with the idea of death, which he nevertheless 
considered divisive; Herbert considered death unitive in that it represented 
a chance for union with God; Crashaw viewed death even more positively, 
regarding it as an absorption into the being of God; and though Vaughan 
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considered death destructive as the ultimate result of man’s sin, he viewed 
it as positive because of his theory of the resurrection of humanity and the 
reconstruction of nature. 


2317. Taylor, Horace P., Jr. “John Steinbeck—The Quest,” pp. 33-45. 
Steinbeck’s work is characterized by a search for the ultimate meaning of 
life which usually takes the form of a quest. This quest has evolved 
through three stages that can be considered chronologically: from 1929 
to 1935 the sources are literary, from 1935 to 1942 the quest is an appli- 
cation of biological speculation to a specific situation, and from 1942 to 
the present Steinbeck views the individuals quest as a moral and intel- 


lectual struggle. 
—George O. Marshall, Jr. 


MIDWEST QUARTERLY, V:1, Autumn 1963. 


2318. Bort, Barry D. “Frost and the Deeper Vision,” pp. 59-67. Frost 
is the only major modern poet who writes convincingly about nature. He 
displays little of the Wordsworthian rapture at a communion between 
man and nature. Like Thoreau he describes and praises nature “without 
claiming too much for metaphysics.” By creating an ambiguous relation 
between man and nature. he skirts the edge of deeper insight. This 
modesty makes his nature poetry acceptable to the modern mind. 


[MỌ, V:2, Winter 1964, abstracted in AES, VIII:6, June 1965. ] 


, V:3, Spring 1964. 


2319. Beerman, Hans. “An Interview with Aldous Huxley,” pp. 223- 
230. [Questions and answers on human values, Western education, and 
Eastern thought made in an interview at Topeka, Kansas, in 1960.} 


2320. Hertz, Robert N. “Quest for Identity: Jews and the American 
Dream,” pp. 231-248. Modern American novels about Jewish characters 
show that they embody the quest for the American Dream “in its actual, 
not in its symbolic, passion and nightmare.” This dream is seen as 
success, freedom from the past, and also as alienation and loneliness. 
Representative novels are The Assistant, Goodbye Columbus, The Adven- 
tures of Augie March, and Homage to Blenholt. 


2321. Metzger, Charles R. “The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn as 
Picaresque,” pp. 249-256. Huck has most of the characteristics of the 
picaro. He is the anti-hero of humble birth; he seeks to avoid adventure; 
he is poor and transient; he plays “pranks” of increasingly serious impli- 
cations; not strong physically, he is practical and shrewd; and his adven- 
tures are a criticism of society. The picaresque hero should always be 
seen in contrast to the traditional romantic hero. 

—Robert J. Ward 
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MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XVIII:1, Winter 1964-1965. 


2322. Green, Claud B. “The Rise and Fall of Local Color in Southern 
Literature,” pp. 1-6. The term “local color” has been used in describing 
much of the Southern fiction of the era 1870-1900; frequently the term 
has indicated literature of a secondary order of merit, dealing with “the 
pleasant, the picturesque, and the sentimental—but not the tragic.” It is 
doubtful the term will prove of much use in future evaluations of 
Southern literature, for Southern writing, of whatever era, has been in a 
continuing tradition that includes a deep sense of history and an acute 
awareness of the English literary heritage. 


2323. Heald, William F. “Ellen Glasgow and the Grotesque,” pp. 7-11. 
Ellen Glasgow's frequent use of grotesque minor characters in her novels 
is the quality most closely identifying her with contemporary literature. 
Her treatment of these characters “reflects a conviction that human 
beings and human existence are both built of elements that are incom- 
patible and irreconcilable,” that man is both sublime and ridiculous, 
laughable and terrifying. However, in her major characters, and in the 
atmosphere of her major novels, Miss Glasgow was limited by her own 
variety of realism and used little of the grotesque to which she was so 
finely attuned. 


2324, Davis, Richard Beale. ““Moncure D. Conway Looks at Edgar Poe— 
Through Dr. Griswold,” pp. 12-18. Moncure D. Conway wrote in 1850, 
at the age of 18, a review of the first two volumes of R. W. Griswold’s 
edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s Works. The review, submitted for publi- 
cation in the Washington newspaper the Union, apparently has survived 
only in Ms form. In the review {here reprinted in its entirety}, Conway 
accepts Griswold’s vicious sketch of Poe’s personal life but displays 
understanding and sympathy with Poe’s literary goals. 


2325. Dameron, J. Lasley. “Poe’s Reading of the British Periodicals,” 
pp. 19-25. That Poe gleaned ideas from his reading of British periodicals 
has been repeatedly noted in criticism, but detailed investigation of this 
influence on Poe has been lacking. It can be established that British 
periodicals were readily available to him during every period of his life, 
and as journalist he needed to use this resource to keep up with latest 
trends in his profession. Frequently his phrasing in criticism is identical 
with or resembles that in British periodical articles of the period. 


2326. Durham, Frank. “Love as a Literary Exercise: Young James 
Branch Cabell Tries His Wings,” pp. 26-37. The young Cabell lived 
briefly in New York (1899-1901) and there carried on a flirtation and 
correspondence with a young cousin, Miss Norvell Harrison. At the end 
of this flirtation, he wrote to her a letter of. farewell, in which he 
enclosed four specimens of letters of farewell in varying styles. (Two 
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and possibly three of these enclosures survive.) In the surviving frag- 
ments of the affair one sees a young stylistic experimenter “to whom style 
is more important than emotion.” 


, ΧΥΠΙ:2, Spring 1965. 


2327. Colvert, James B. “Views of Southern Character in Some Northern 
Novels,” pp. 59-68. Northern novelists as diverse as Henry James, 
William De Forest, and Nancy Hale have agreed in representing the 
Southerner as primitively and impulsively sensual—indeed as the symbol 
of “a free and potent sexuality.” The Northern novelist assumes that 
“political and social morality are at bottom indistinguishable from private 
morality.” James sees that an enlarged emotional life might reorder the 
deranged social sense, while De Forest suggests a condemnation of the 
sensual. In the Northern imagination, the Southerner “represents experi- 
ence, freer and broader than the historically given attitudes of the North 
would allow.” | 


2328. Krause, Sydney J. ‘‘Huck’s First Moral Crisis,” pp. 69-73. Huck 
Finn’s first moral crisis does not occur in the famous scene where Jim 
upbraids Huck for having fooled him about their separation in the fog 
and shames Huck into “humbling himself to a nigger’; for here Huck’s 
psychological motivation is to salve his own conscience. This scene 
prepares for the next chapter where Huck saves Jim from the slave hunters 
by dint of his courage and wit. Here he achieves “ethical objectivity and 
his first active criticism of the social conscience.” He has moved beyond 
a morality clouded by the “need to salve a wounded ego” to a real awaken- 
ing of moral consciousness. 


2329. King, Kimball. “Satirical Portraits by Thomas Nelson Page,” pp. 
74-81. Page, well known as a defender of the Southern Plantation tradi- 
tion, is not nearly so well known as a satirist. Yet his later novels, Gordon 
Keith and John Marvell, Assistant, contain “passages of detached and 
ironical commentary seldom noted by critics.” His target here is “high 
society” in general—an American upper class which he feared was for- 
getting its moral obligations. Especial targets are rich women who thrive 
upon gossip, arrogance, and vanity; and fashionable clergymen who have 
substituted material for spiritual goals. 


2330. Rossky, William. “The Reivers: Faulkner's Tempest,” pp. 82-93. 
The Reivers, generally assessed as minor Faulkner, nevertheless occupies 
an important position in the Faulkner canon. Like Shakespeare’s Temp., 
The Reivers indicates a “final acceptance of the encounter with life.” The 
most important aspect of the novel is its “amused, tolerant tone’—Faulk- 
πει’ “final, most complete acceptance of time, of the human condition.” 
The sub-title, A Reminiscence, suggests both nostalgia and a personal 
review of life from the vantage point of old age. The earlier novels 
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frequently view life as something to be endured; in The Reivers, “we fall 
to rise, encounter pain and evil to grow.” The “sound and the fury” of 
earlier work is calmed by Prospero-Faulkner. 


2331. Bradford, M. E. “Faulkner and the Jeffersonian Dream: Nation- 
alism in “Two Soldiers’ and ‘Shall Not Perish,’ ” pp. 94-100. Two stories 
published during World War IL— Two Soldiers” and “Shall Not 
Perish’’—-serve as Faulkner's "most openly patriotic statement.” Both 
stories deal with the same family of plain people, small freeholders of 
Yoknapatawpha County. Through the story of one young man’s enlist- 
ment in the Army and the reaction of his family to his subsequent death, 
Faulkner shows the fierce and independent dignity of the yeoman free- 
holders and their recognition of duty to country as a part of their loyalty 
to the land. The stories illustrate Faulkner's adherence to “the Jeffer- 
sonian dream of the freeholder’s Republic of independent men” whose 
efforts keep liberty alive. 


, XVIII:3, Summer 1965. 


2332. Price-Stephens, Gordon. “The British Reception of William Faulk- 
ner 1929-1962,” pp. 119-200. Faulkner’s critical “treatment in Britain 
has been both less intensive and less sympathetic’ than in America or 
France. His reputation in Britain has undergone various vicissitudes, but 
three reactions have perhaps most retarded his full acceptance: (1) many 
critics believed that Faulkner’s successes were “accidental” not the result 
of sound literary craftsmanship; (2) many resented the lack of clarity 
and straightforward chronological narrative development; and (3) critics 
mistook his attitudes toward public issues, particularly race relations. 
[This article contains four appendices: I. a list of books by Faulkner in 
order of publication in England; II. a selected list of reviews of Faulkner’s 
works in British newspapers and periodicals; II. a list of general articles 
on literature and chapters from books dealing with Faulkner criticism; 
and IV. a listing of other sources consulted for this particular study. } 
—H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LX:4, October 1965. 


2333. Mills, M. “Christian Significance and Romance Tradition in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight,” pp. 483-493. In a comparison of Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight [GGK] and the 13th-century Queste del 
Saint Graal [QSG], romances which share certain patterns and motifs, 
GGK, unlike OSG, does not to any noticeable degree reflect the allegory 
of the Christian life. The only passages of a truly exegetical approach in 
GGK are that describing the pentangle and that, near the end, of the 
Green Knight's explaining the events in the story. 


2324. MacDonald, R. H. “Drummond of Hawthornden, Miss Euphemia 
Kyninghame, and the Poems,” pp. 494-499. The strong likelihood that 
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the Auristella of William Drummond’s Poems is not Euphemia Cunning-- 
ham discredits them as poems celebrating a real-life affair and mourning 
an untimely death. Instead they remain as nothing more than “flowers 
of conventional poesie,” created by the “Scottish Petrarch celebrating his 
Scottish Laura.” 


2335. Patrides, C. A. “The Cessation of the Oracles: The History of a 
Legend,” pp. 500-507. After a long life among the Christian apologists 
“from Eusebius to Milton and beyond,” the legend of the oracles’ cessa- 
tion upon the death of Pan was finally put to rest by Bernard de Fontenelle 
in 1687. The legend, including the identification of Pan with either 
Christ or Satan, had been noted not only by Milton but by Spenser, 
Browne, and Cowley. 


2336. Loomis, Roger Sherman. “Literary History and Literary Criticism: 
A Critique of C. S. Lewis,” pp. 508-511. Lewis’s attacks upon the appli- 
cation of literary history as a means of interpreting the Grail literature 
seem rather ill-advised. Certainly an investigation of sources as well as an 
awareness of possible mistranslations must enrich rather than impoverish 


a work of art. 
—Charles R. Andrews 


NATIONAL REVIEW, XVII:20, May 18, 1965. 


2337. Russell, Peter. “The Decay of Poetry,” pp. 428-430. The standard 
of poetry in the U.S. and Great Britain has deteriorated since the era 
of T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, and other writers weaned on traditional litera- 
ture and Christian theology. Today, belles lettres has been replaced by 
a watered-down culture, and “creative writing” has emerged as a new 
genre, along with commercial writing and journalism. Most modern 
writers see themselves as outcasts. They have little taste, few real values. 
The failure of most modern writing, especially poetry, is due to self- 
imposed limits on subject matter, lack of fundamental serious thinking, 
and rejection of most traditional values. There is still real material for 
poetry in such new studies as cybernetics, cosmology. 


, XVII:30, July 27, 1965. 


2338. Davenport, Guy. “The Top Is a New Bottom,” pp. 658-659. 
The late Flannery O’Connor’s art of integrity puts her with William 
Faulkner and Eudora Welty in the highest place of Southern writers, 
even though their literature “is almost wholly misunderstood.” The nine 
stories of Everything That Rises Must Converge reflect an anguish 
unknown to most other modern writers, for she feels outraged by “a world 
stupid with selfishness.” Southern authors have said for 50 years that 
the South is headed for “the empty harvest of its own sterility,” for theirs 
is “a literature without ideas, politics, theory.” The South is not a place, 
“it is a disaster.” Its literature is not tragic, for it typifies the moral 
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emptiness of a people who “are possessed by religion, whiskey and self- 
hatred.” 
—Eric M. Zale 


NEW RAMBLER, No. B.XVII, June 1965. 


2339. Gardner, Helen. “Johnson on Shakespeare,” pp. 2-12. “Three 
reasons . . . set Johnson apart from other English critics of Shakespeare 
and help explain the perennial freshness and vigour of his Shakespearean 
criticism’: (1) Johnson responded “to the whole effect,” to the design 
of the plays; (2) Johnson, like Shakespeare, had a sense of profession- 
alism; and (3) from “the very strength of Johnson’s personal religious 
convictions and the firmness of his moral principles” arises the freedom 
he uses in approaching Shakespeare. In his remarks “on the conduct 
of the action and the characters” and in those saluting “the wisdom, the 
perception and the truth of Shakespeare’s presentation of human feeling” 
Johnson’s moral perception shines forth clearly and advantageously, and 
so does, too, “the simplicity and sincerity of his response.” 


2340. Currie, H. MacL. “Johnson and the Classics,” pp. 13-27. For 
satire (e.g., London) Johnson chose to imitate Juvenal because, among 
other reasons, of stylistic affinities and his apprehension of “a kind of 
kinship with the ancient Roman.” But Horace remained for Johnson “a 
pleasing and congenial companion” throughout life; and the Odes, his 
favorites, he translated in boyhood and in old age. Johnson read much 
Virgil, but he preferred the Odyssey to the Aeneid. One who thought 
in Latin and wrote it happily, Johnson was temperamentally a Latinist, 
yet was relatively well read in Greek and was competent in the tongue. 
His “classically derived diction” suitably conveyed the tendency in his 
writing toward the abstract, and he adroitly used the classical rhetorical 
figures absorbed into English literary practice. Prizing classical learning 
highly, Johnson yet knew that too much could be made of it. 


2341. Brown, Arthur. “James Lackington, Bookseller (1746-1815),” 
pp. 28-41. [Biographical sketch of Lackington, based primarily on his 
Memoirs of the Forty-Five First Years of the Life of James Lackington, 
Bookseller ... (London, 1791; 2nd ed., 1792; 13th ed., 1810).] This year 
[1965] marks the 150th anniversary of the death of one who helped 
make “literature of all kinds more widely and more cheaply available to 
the public at large”; he kept his prices down, he never engaged in 
restrictive practices, and he encouraged “the movement for cheap reprints 
which made so great an advance in his day.” 


, No. B.XVIII, January 1966. 


2342. Wilson, Ross. “Dr. Johnson and Gin,” pp. 7-12. Johnson first 
came to London (in 1737) at the height of the gin craze. “Intense and 
principled a moralist” as he was, yet he “has been remarkably objective, 
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even kind, in his references to the beverage.” [Traces the history of the 
manufacture and sale of gin and attempts to regulate it, 1690-1751, and 
the subsequent changes in the manufacturing process.} Johnson preferred 
brandy; and though his “attitude . . . towards alcoholic beverages is quite 
impartial,” he well recognized the harmful effects of gin. 


2343. Misenheimer, James B., Jr. “Dr. Johnson on the Essay,” pp. 13-16. 
Johnson viewed the essay seriously, despite the contrary impression left 
by his definition of the word in his Dictionary. The essay, he saw, “could 
serve a diversity of instructive purposes.” The advantages given it over 
other literary forms by its “innate flexibility’ and the advantages an 
essayist had over other writers combined, in Johnson’s view, to make the 
essay “the ideal literary form for teaching the public how to reform its 
manners as well as its conversation.” Such instruction could be either 
light or serious. In his practical criticism of the genre, he praises Francis 
Bacon, an exponent of the latter kind, and Addison and Steele, masters 
of the former. 


2244. Sambrook, A. J. “Dr. Johnson——Civil Engineer,” pp. 18-23. The 
three finalists in the competition for plans for Blackfriars Bridge over the 
Thames (in 1759) were John Gwynn, Johnson’s friend; John Smeaton, 
another experienced architect; and John Mylne, a young, ambitious 
Scotsman. “On 1, 8 and 15 December 1759 “The Gazeteer’ [sic} printed 
unsigned letters from Johnson opposing Mylne’s design.” Typically 
Johnsonian in argumentative style, the letters reveal his “ability ‘to pick 
up a temporary knowledge of an art or science’-—and its limits.” In the 
first, he combines pertinent comment with the irrelevant and the false; 
and his two others also reveal him the prisoner of “his own geometrical 
abstractions.” Mylne’s design was accepted, and his bridge when opened 
in 1769, “generally admired.” Perhaps through Boswell, Mylne gained 
the edge of the Johnson circle in the 17705, 

—J. B. Shipley 


NEW REPUBLIC, CLIII:4-5, July 24, 1965. 


2345. Chapin, Katherine Garrison. “The Courage of Irony: The Poetry 
of Allen Tate,” pp. 22-24. The intense classicism of Tate’s language 
parallels his vision of the Old South as a classical age. Tate looks on 
the Old South as attractive for its heroism, its solid agrarianism, and 
its spiritual vitality. For him it contrasts with the wasteland of modern 
society. And yet Tate is a forward-looking writer who regards poetry 
itself as salvation, a communion rather than a communication. He 
captures such a fervor himself in some intense lyrical perceptions. 


, CLUI:10, September 4, 1965. 


2346. Featherstone, Joseph. “Katherine Anne Porters Harvest” (rev.- 
att., Katherine Anne Porter: The Collected Stories). The novels and 
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stories of Katherine Anne Porter show the restless search for values and 
experiments with form characterizing the forward-looking writers between 
the World Wars. She finds a link between manners and politics, a link 
between nostalgia for and debunking of the Old South. In fact, the 
Carty contribution of her art is to find links of order in a disintegrating 
world. 


, CLIII:17, October 23, 1965. 


2347. Brustein, Robert. “Who's Killing the Novel?” pp. 22-24. Norman 
Podhoretz in his essay “Bringing the News” in the recent special edition 
of Book Week shows why the novel may die from the handling of such 
critics (and such novelists as Norman Mailer). By stressing “bringing the 
news,” which he calls the original meaning of the word novel, Podhoretz 
shows that current affairs absorb him when reading novels, to the exclu- 
sion of craft. Journalism is his real ideal and can perform what he wants 
better than the novel can. 


, CLIII:22, November 27, 1965. 


2348. Kauffmann, Stanley. “Becoming Bernard Shaw” (rev.-art., Bernard 
Shaw Collected Letters 1874-1897, ed. by Dan H. Laurence), pp. 21-24. 
This the first volume of a four-volume edition presents an absorbing selec- 
tion of Shaw’s “record of a birth”; that is, the letters explain his deter- 
mined entry into the London scene. Two realities offset his dreams: his 
critical journalism and his socialism. Along with his abundant energy 
they give promise of greatness. His love affairs appear amply, but as an 
enigma that baffles literary psychoanalysis. Above all, these early letters 
show his dynamic conception of a long-range whole vision of man. 


2349. Anderson, Quentin. “Willa Cather: Her Masquerade” (rev.-art., 
Willa Cather, Collected Short Fiction, 1892-1912, ed. by Mildred K. 
Bennett), pp. 28-31. In her short stories Willa Cather, much like Walt 
Whitman, copied the modes of established writers (including Joseph 
Conrad, Henry James, O. Henry, and Sarah Orne Jewett). Unlike Whit- 
man she did not in her novels portray pioneering as of cosmic scope; 
rather, she built up a sense of a virgin mother of the continent. Faced 
with a choice between internal wholeness and social greed, her earliest 
central characters try to preserve their private self by assuming a public 
mask. In her middle novels their struggle becomes internal, and in her 
last novels the external demand changes to devotion to the Virgin Mary, 
who merges into the mother-of-the-continent image. 


, CLIV:2, January 8, 1966. 


2350. Lehmann, John. “A Very Old Party,” pp. 22-24. Somerset 
Maugham lacked all three of the traits that can make an author's repu- 
tation endure: his style suffers from trite phrasing; his imagination lacks 
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perception; and his wit is merely cruel. One ability ratsed him above the 
magazine level, the ingenious patterns of his plots. 


2351, Moss, Leonard. ‘“Hammett’s Heroic Operative” (rev.-art., Dashiell 
Hammett, The Novels, ed. by Lillian Hellman), pp. 32-34. Hammett’s 
detectives represent a change in the detective hero, an addition of physical 
heroism to the intellectual distinction of the earlier convention. His heroes 
represent an upsurge of the ideal of “masculine assertion” between the 
world wars. 


, CLIV:3, January 15, 1966. 


2352. Wain, John. “Lowry’s Subjective Equipment” (rev.-art., Selected 
Letters of Malcolm Lowry, ed. by Harvey Breit and Margerie Bonner 
Lowry), pp. 23-24. In Under the Volcano, Lowry showed the same 
curious combination of two opposing traits that James Joyce did: a deeply 
personal, poetic effect and an impersonal, universalizing use of myth. 
These letters include the story of his difficulties over publication of the 
novel. 


2353. Warnke, Frank J. “Slender Affirmations” (rev.-art., W. H. Auden, 
About the House), pp. 28, 30. Auden appealed to readers in the 19405 
for his artistic skill devoted to social concern. This note and his war- 
born Christian tone dominate his new volume, which marks no advances 
or new directions. 


, CLIV:5, January 29, 1966. 


2354. Gilman, Richard. “Up from Hell with Graham Greene” (rev.-art., 
Graham Greene, The Comedians), pp. 25-29. Greene's novels have been 
characterized by an obsession with Hell, which has provided their 
intensity but also repelled those who dislike them. The-Comedians, which 
is partly an ascent from Greene’s darkest Hell, fails in intensity because 
it is more professional than obsessed. 


, CLIV:6, February 5, 1966. 


2355. Tucker, Martin. ‘The Odd Fish in Iris Murdoch’s Kettle” (rev.- 
att., Iris Murdoch, The Red and the Green), pp. 26-28. Iris Murdoch's 
recent novels have been superficial because she used the grotesque in 
sexual relations for a Gothic thrill instead of depth or insight. This new 
novel, in contrast, does give some depth to a study of perversion, by 
grounding it in a solid historical scene, here the Easter Rising in Dublin 
in 1916, 

—William H. Magee 


NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XVIII:5-6, 1965. 


2356. Brulez, Raymond. “To f... or not tof... ,” pp. 521-522. 
William Morris’s beautiful wife, Jane, was friendly with Dante Gabriel 
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Rossetti, a widower, and had received about 100 letters from him, which 
she deposited in the British Museum with strict instructions that they were 
not to be read for 50 years. The obvious inference made at the time and 
since was that Jane Morris had been Rossetti’s mistress; but now the 
time is up and the letters have been examined by Rosalie Glynn Gyll 
in the preparation of her book, Portrait of Rossetti. They are composed 
almost entirely of recommended remedies and recipes. (In Flemish) 
—S. J. Sackett 


NOTES AND QUERIES, ΧΙΠ:2, February 1966. 


2357. Hoffman, Richard L. “Ovid and the Wife of Bath’s Tale of 
Midas,” pp. 48-50. In misquoting and misinterpreting the Midas story, 
the Wife demonstrates again her literal-mindedness as seen, for instance, 
in her treatment of the Scriptures. Spiritually as well as physically deaf, 
she figuratively wears asses’ ears, just as did Midas, who could not judge 
tightly the relative superiority of Pan’s and Apollo’s music in Ovid's 
Metamorphoses XI. 


2358. Russell, Nicholas. “Characters and Crowds in Chaucer’s Troilus,” 
pp. 50-52. Essentially isolated, the lovers in Troilus and Criseyde have 
the contrast between their high and low states on Fortune’s wheel con- 
stantly defined and emphasized in terms of their changing relationship 
to the outside world. As Trojan public opinion helped destroy them, 
Chaucer hopes that his present and future Christian audiences will com- 
passionate them. 


2359. Blake, N. F. “William Caxton’s Birthplace: A Suggestion,” pp. 
52-54. A comment in Caxton’s translation of the Golden Legend notes 
that a bodily deformity supposedly imposed by God as a punishment 
upon the people of Strood in Kent for rejecting St. Augustine is not 
evident in his day. Since Mss available today on the life of St. Augustine 
of England omit this comment, there is a good chance that Caxton wrote 
it himself. Perhaps it leads us to Caxton’s birthplace, which he tells us 
elsewhere was Kent. Strood deserves special attention from future 
investigators seeking Caxton’s birthplace. 


2360. Wood, James O. “' ‘Feare No Colours, ” pp. 54-55. Use of this 
phrase in Twel. (I.v.6ff) and L.L.L. (IV.ii.154-158) is a reference to the 
Nashe-Harvey quarrel; allied with it is the phrase “to the warres.” 
Shakespeare used both terms, from Nashe’s Foure Letters Confuted 
(1592), in the passage cited from Twel. 


2361. Hall, Roland. “Some Nineteenth-Century Antedatings,” pp. 55- 
58. [Antedatings and postdatings of philosophical and psychological 
terms for OED supplement, the earlier list appearing in N & Ο for 
January 1963.} 
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2362. Lohrli, Anne. “Greek Slave Mystery,” pp. 58-60. Various con- 
siderations make it unlikely that Elizabeth Barrett Browning would have 
submitted her poem, “Hiram Powers’ ‘Greek Slave’ ” to Dickens’s House- 
hold Words, where it appeared in 1850 before its appearance that same 
year in her own collection. Those who ascribe authorship of the poem to 
Dickens himself err, chiefly in misunderstanding his Office Book wherein 
acceptances of Mss for Household Words were noted, together with prices 
paid. The poem is undoubtedly Mrs. Browning’s. But how did Dickens 
get it? 


2363. Colby, Vineta. “William Wilson, Novelist,” pp. 60-66. Internal 
evidence suggests that Mrs. Oliphant wrote two of the nine novels ascribed 
in Halkett and Laing and in the current British Museum Catalogue to her 
brother, William Wilson. These are Christian Melville and Ailieford. 
She had some part in writing John Drayton and The Melvilles but not 
in writing the rest. Wilson probably wrote Mathew Paxton, Andrew 
Ramsay of Erroll, John Arnold, and A Good Time Coming. Someone 
else wrote Roderick, the last of the nine. 


2364, Illo, John. “Anonyma Omitted from Halkett and Laing,” p. 66. 
Attributions of authorship are available for three works: Medieval and 
Modern Saints and Miracles not ab Uno e Societate Jesu (New York, 
1876), George P. Marsh; My Expertences in a Lunatic Asylum by a sane 
Patient (London, 1879), Herman C. Merivale; Protestant Jesuitism by a 
Protestant (New York, 1836), Calvin Cotton. 


2365. Standley, Fred L. “Mrs. Thomas Arnold: An Unpublished 
Letter,” p. 66. A letter signed Mary Arnold accompanied a presentation 
copy of her husband's Life and Correspondence to one Robert Rolleston 
at the end of 1851, on his departure from Rydal. The letter [here 
reproduced} notes the value the work will have for him “for his 
{ Arnold’s} sake” and expresses good wishes and regrets upon his leaving. 


2366. Monteiro, George. “Matthew Arnold in America, 1884,” pp. 66- 
67. Two letters of thanks from the president of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in 1884 to Col. John Hay make clear that Hay bought and gave away 
unsold tickets to both lectures by Arnold in Cleveland in January and 
February of that year. [Supplements article by the same author in N & O 
for December 1963; AES for May 1964, Item 1139.] 


2367. Smith, John Henry. “Robert Browning to Lady Colvile: An 
Unpublished Letter,” pp. 67-68. In a letter of December 1868, Browning 
declines a [dinner?] invitation on the grounds of a cold and the need 
to finish some business—possibly arrangements for publication of The 
Ring and the Book in four parts. 


2368. Coustillas, Pierre. “Gissing: Some More Biographical Details,” 
pp. 68-69. Gissing’s Paddington relatives were William Stannard and 
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his wife, Ann Gissing (George’s uncle and aunt), and their son Willie. 
The grandfather, Robert F. Gissing, had three sons, of whom one may 
have been the confectioner mentioned in Gordon S. Haight’s article [N ὅ 
Ο for June 1964; AES for November 1964, Item 2504}. Paul Rahardt 
and his wife Maria Gissing, another uncle and aunt, constituted the other 
branch; Rahardt, whom George ridiculed for his “vanity and pretentious- 
ness” and perhaps used in Born in Exile, opened a grocery at Peckham Rye. 
James Underwood, Gissing’s second wife's father, was a sculptor and 
undoubtedly, as Haight conjectures, a member of the firm of John Under- 
wood and sons. 


2369. Major, John C. “Henry James, Daudet and Oxford,” pp. 69-70. 
Unpublished and hitherto unnoticed, six letters from James “to Mrs. 
Margaret L. Woods, . . . wife of the President of Trinity College, 
Oxford,” in May 1895 reveal James's difficulties in getting the Alphonse 
Daudet family, then visiting England, to Oxford. A final letter thanked 
Mrs. Woods and her husband; the boat-race seems to have impressed the 
Daudets the most. [The letters are summarized, not reproduced in full.} 


2370. Bernard, F. V. “James's Florabella and the ‘Land of the Pink 
Sky,’ ” p. 70. A passage in James’s Notebooks makes clear that the “Land 
of the Pink Sky” to which the young prince carries his bride Florabella 
(in the tale Mme. de Cintré tells her niece in The American) is America. 
Since the tale parallels the story of Newman and Claire, we may have 
here reality in disguise. If so, Claire is (like Florabella) common-born, 
and John Clair’s contention (in “The American: A Reinterpretation,” 
PMLA [1959}) that she is not a true Bellegarde is given support. If 
Newman’s claim to nobility is proven, the analogue is complete. 

—John 5. Phillipson 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LIX:3, Third Quarter 1965. 


2371. Kendall, Lyle H., Jr. “A Note on Johnson’s Journey (1775),” pp. 
317-318. The offset of 2A8v on cancel D8r in the Lewis copy shows that 
the pressman “began working on the forme for the substitute leaves as 
soon as he had finished with the inner forme of signature Z.” 


2372. Ives, Sidney. “A Melville Ghost,” p. 318. One of the Harvard 
copies of Typee described by Bernard De Voto in 1928 as a “variant 
of the first edition” (and since disposed of by the library) consisted in 
actuality of Part I of the first edition bound with Part II of the revised 
edition. 


2373. Weber, Carl J. “Hardys Debut—How a Literary ‘Career Was 
Determined’ One Hundred Years Ago,” pp. 319-322. Although Thomas 
Hardy as an established author repeatedly referred to his anonymous 
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sketch ("How I Built Myself a House”) in Chamber's Journal for March 
18, 1865, as a trifle, he did not regard it so lightly in earlier years 
(claiming that it “determined” his career, in an autobiographical portrait 
for the Literary World in 1878); furthermore, he retained in his files 
all his life the letters he received about it. 


2374. Randall, David A. “Gilbert and Sullivan’s Princess Ida,” pp. 
322-326. The first issue (1884) may be distinguished by the fact that 
it consists of a “Prologue” and two acts (instead of three acts, with the 
prologue labeled “Act T’); the American libretto (Philadelphia and 
Boston, 1884) contains six lyrics [here reprinted} not in the English 
and represents an earlier state of the text. 


2375. Monteiro, George. “Harold Frederic: An Unrecorded Story,” p. 
327. “The Song of the Swamp Robin” appeared in the Independent on 
March 12 and 19, 1891. 


2376. Mary, Sister Richard. “Addition to the Hemingway Bibliography,” 
p. 327. “Hemingway on Mutilated Fish,” a 1,100-word letter, appeared 
in Outdoor Life for June 1936. 

—G,. Thomas Tanselle 


PAUNCH, No. 25, February 1966. 


2377. Butler, Gerald J. “The Quality of Emotional Greatness,” pp. 5-17. 
The heroine of Dreiser’s Sister Carrie is an impressionist who directs her 
life on the basis of her feelings about people and things. Dreiser says 
she has “emotional greatness” because her feelings are more powerful 
than rules, laws, or morals. We do not approve of Carrie's style of living, 
and we are not satisfied with her punishment of going on “longing and 
longing.” Yet, we are able to see her world through her feelings, and it 
is through her body that we see “flashes of reality” in the novel. 


2378. Mise, Raymond. ‘Yeats’ Crazy Jane Poems,” pp. 18-29. The 
Crazy Jane poems by Yeats are a departure from the development of his 
poetry. Perhaps they reveal the state of mind that prompted Yeats to 
submit to the Steinach operation. They have a direct sexual expression not 
found in earlier works, nor does Yeats feel any technical restrictions in 
creating them. Perhaps the failure of Yeats’s philosophical system led 
to this new sense of reality. 


2379. Callahan, Robert D. “The Theme of ‘Government’ in Measure 
for Measure,” pp. 31-52. Something about Meas. seems to turn criticism 
into “self-appointed guardianship,” but critics fail to see that the basis for 
the play lies within that which is being defended. The play expresses the 
need for mercy and humaneness in government, but the idea of sex- 
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negation that is so clearly raised as an issue is not fully explored, and 
Meas. is not a good work of dramatic art. 
—Frank E. Franz 


RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY THEATRE RESEARCH, 
IV:2, November 1965. 


2380. Stratman, Carl J. “Milton’s Samson Agonistes: A Checklist of 
Criticism,” pp. 2-10. [A checklist of 141 items chronologically arranged. } 


2381. Napieralski, Edmund A., and Jean E. Westbrook. “Restoration 
and 18th Century Theatre Research Bibliography for 1964,” pp. 11-38. 
[An annotated bibliography of 166 items. } 


2382. Kalman, Burnim A. ` ‘Here We Go Round The Mulberry Bush’— 
With Dr. Arne and Nancy Dawson,” pp. 39-48. The tune to which 
Nancy Dawson danced the hornpipe to success and fame became very 
popular and is current today as “Here we go round the Mulberry Bush.” 
“The Ballad of Nancy Dawson,” sung to this tune, has been credited to 
George Alexander Stevens, but it may have been written by Dr. Thomas 
Augustine Arne. Could the mulberry bush of the nursery rhyme be 
satirically connected with “the famous Shakespeare Mulberry Tree [which] 
played a prominent role in the Stratford Jubilee of 1769” ? 


2383. “Shakespeare Memorial Library: A Brief Description,” pp. 49- 
55. [Remarks concerning the foundation and holdings of the Birmingham 
Shakespeare Library. } 


2284. “Research in Progress,” pp. 56-57. 
—Charles L. Squier 


REVIEW: A MAGAZINE OF POETRY AND CRITICISM, No. 15, 
April 1965. 


2385. Pearson, Gabriel. “John Berryman—Poet as Medium,” pp. 3-16. 
Berryman’s poetry may be syntactically disorganized, idiosyncratic (rather 
than original), and platitudinous. It is essentially “the medium for 
another voice” (e.g, Ann Bradstreet). The dramatic character of his 
poetry “breaks a barrier of solipsism that enables him to become sensitive 
to the voices of his own century, to make them his own.” 


2386. Middleton, Christopher. “Documents on Imagism from the Papers 
of F. S. Flint,” pp. 35-51. Flint quarreled with Ezra Pound between 
1913-1921 over the nature of Imagism. [Reproduced here are Flint’s 
notes on Imagism, his letters to Pound, and a letter to J. C. Squire, as 
well as a paraphrase of Pound's letters to Flint and Pound’s revisions of 
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Flint’s papers and holograph marginalia. Photographs of some of these 
materials, housed at the University of Texas, accompany the article. ] 
—James W. Tuttleton 


REVIEW OF POLITICS, XXIV:1, January 1963. 


2387. Johnston, John H. “David Jones: The Heroic Vision,” pp. 62- 
87. If the poetry directly inspired by World War I is viewed as a con- 
tinuity with a development toward a more comprehensive artistic state- 
ment, In Parenthesis by David Jones stands as an almost completely 
unrecognized culmination of that development. Comparable in spirit 
and innovation to T. S. Eliot’s work, the poem evokes the epic past and 
gives it a modern context which emphasizes both the continuity of human 
experience and the incongruity of the heroic attitude amid the circum- 
stances of modern war. Jones’s achievement has implications that bear 
not only on modern war poetry but on modern poetry as a whole. 
—Kathleen A. Malone 


REVUE DES LANGUES VIVANTES, XXVI:1, 1960. 


2388. Lemaire, Marcel. “Failure and Success of Francis Scott Fitzgerald’s 
Work,” pp. 13-45. Fitzgerald’s “anxiety about the mystery of life,” seen 
directly in The Crack Up, appears also in various of his novels and short 
stories; in all these the “two trends of American literature—optimism and 
horror—” generate “dramatic tension and irony”; but Fitzgerald, blaming 
others and expressing his own sense of “personal injustice,” fails to see 
the true reason for his anguished writing. His despairing message to 
abandon hope marks both his moral weakness and his inability to under- 
stand his experience. Because in Gatsby Fitzgerald successfully objectified 
his themes, this work, his best, lacks the ambiguity of most of his other 
writings. 


2389. Shuman, R. Baird. “Personal Isolation in the Novels of Rosamond 
Lehmann,” pp. 76-80. Although “the themes of extinction, sterility, and 
personal loss,” among others, recur in Rosamond Lehmann’s novels, that 
of personal isolation looms most importantly and consistently, showing 
her deep introspection and concern with subconscious experience. Its 
recurrence shows its integral relationship to her art. 


, SXVI:2, 1960, 


2390. Dierickx, J. “T. S. Eliot, Dramaturge,” pp. 96-123. Although in 
his dramatic criticism Eliot always separated himself from the realists in 
refusing direct imitation of life, well before starting his career as a play- 
wright he had enunciated principles approaching those of the realists at 
various points. Rejecting prose, he also rejected blank verse as a dramatic 
medium, believing its possibilities to be exhausted. The Cocktail Party 
most successfully exhibits his theories. Eliot’s artistic and commercial 
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success in combining realistic and non-realistic elements opens a new 
possibility for the dramatic poet and encourages him; if public hostility 
toward the play in verse is not revived, it will be largely the result of 
Eliot’s work as critic of the drama and as playwright. (In French) 


, XXVI:3, 1960. 


2391. May, Henry F. “The Other American Tradition,” pp. 184-192. 
The picture of America as a land of smiling complacency represents but 
one tradition; critics have written with dismay of the emphasis upon 
materialistic progress, complacency, intolerance, and uniformity, and our 
best writers have dealt with “tragic conflict” and horror. Several explan- 
ations can be advanced for this conflict of traditions: a seduction by 
European decadent pessimists, neuroticism, shock, the aftermath of World 
War I, Marxism, and the history of American religion. Though the 
optimistic is “the major tradition and the larger historical force,” both are 
equally real. Each is needed to explain the other, and both will continue. 


2392. Michel, P. “A Note on James Gould Cozzens,” pp. 192-209. 
Concerned largely with behavior, with reactions to facts rather than the 
facts themselves, Cozzens’s characters are depicted in their psychological 
workings. Sentiment and action upon impulse are both suspect; the 
Cozzens hero, exemplifying compromise plus a dash of stoicism, lives 
by reason, and Cozzens’s life-view embraces neither optimism nor 
pessimism. 


, XX V I:4, 1960. 


2393. Noël, J. “Some Aspects of Shelagh Delaney’s Use of Language 
in A Taste of Honey,” pp. 284-290. In this play the dialogue of the 
characters concerning themselves, each other, and their environment 
expresses the change from purposeless disorder to the belief that life is 
worthwhile. Although human relationships are corrupted and Pi 
presented as things and as animals, moral order is at last restored, with 
Jo, the central character, playing a central role in its restoration. 


, XXVI:5, 1960. 


2394, Maes-Jelinek, Hena. “The Knowledge of Man in the Works of 
Christopher Isherwood,” pp. 341-360. Isherwood chose to write of 
Berlin and of the world of the 19205 chiefly because they are part of 
his characters’ experience, not because of the age itself. Seeking to know 
Man, he begins by studying him in his environment and by depicting his 
external manners; later, as he realizes that inner forces are more important 
than environment, his themes deepen. Believing that a man’s relationships 
with other persons are more important than his relationships with groups, 
Isherwood is always sympathetic and understanding in his depiction of 


people. 
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2395. Michot, Paulette. “Lawrence Durrell’s Alexandria Quartet,” pp 
361-367. Completion of the Quartet with Clea makes one want tc 
read the four novels again as a whole. An anatomy of love, the Qzarte, 
“swarms with themes, events and characters of all kinds” and holds thx 
reader largely by its descriptions. Tone and style shift, keeping the 
reader alert; the work achieves a “compelling power” and grips the reade: 
by its deep concern with human values and its implications. 


2396. Ryals, Clyde de L. “The ‘Inner Experience’: The Aesthetic οἱ 
Rossetti and Isak Dinesen,” pp. 368-374. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s “Hanc 
and Soul” and Isak Dinesen’s (Baroness Karen Blixen’s) “The Youn; 
Man with the Carnation” suggest an aesthetic of the “inner experience.’ 
Rossetti’s story implies an aesthetic demanding the artist’s fidelity to hi: 
own inner experience, this being equated with worship of God, art being 
regarded as a religious activity. In her story, Isak Dinesen implies the 
same thing but with a difference: while Rossetti sees art as manifesting 
God and existing self-justified, Dinesen sees it as fulfilling God’s com 
mands, the artist being divinely destined to explain God’s ways. 


2397. Simon, Irene. "George Eliot and Hendrik Conscience,” pp. 386 
389. Less known than her criticism, George Eliot’s reviews in the West 
minster Review between 1855 and 1857 reveal her breadth of taste anc 
grasp of critical principles. Believing in the importance of treating fictior 
as a serious branch of belles lettres and of recognizing and branding poo: 
novels for what they were, in 1885 she judged the tales and romance: 
of Hendrik Conscience (a Flemish novelist whom some had praisec 
highly) as trivial fiction whose psychology “is really not much above thai 
of the moral fairy tale or the proselytizing tract.” In damning Conscience. 
she sought to improve public taste. 


, XXVI:6, 1960. 


2398. Simon, Irene. “Saxonism and the Hard-Words Dictionaries,” pp 
411-420. Glossaries compiled in the 17th century to aid readers lacking 
a classical education contributed to defeating Saxonism, raising the pro: 
portion of Romance vocabulary in English, and spreading Romance 
borrowings. 


2399. Souvage, Jacques. “The Unresolved Tension: An Interpretatior 
of Iris Murdoch’s Under the Net,” pp. 420-429. Unlike Kingsley Amis 
Iris Murdoch writes in the humanistic tradition. Similar as his Lucky 
Jim and her Under the Net may seem (e.g., in the picaresque and the 
anti-hero), analysis of the latter reveals an essential difference thai 
precludes grouping the two authors together. To rightly understand Iris 
Murdoch requires understanding of a basic conflict seen.in this work anc 
in her other writings—“a conflict resulting from a divided .idiosyncracy 
in which a passionate concern for the deeper issues of life and an interes 
in the picturesque glitter of its surface texture and in the fantastic” are 
opposed. 
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2400. Noël, Jacques. “Shakespeare Criticism To-day,” pp. 461-466. 
Three recent studies, Adrien Bonjou’s The Structure of Julius Caesar, 
Harry Levin’s The Question of Hamlet, and L. C. Knights’s Some Shake- 
spearian Themes, illustrate a contemporary tendency in Shakespeare 
criticism: discussion of “the plays as primarily verbal structures.” Con- 
sideration of `` ‘the more easily extractable elements’ ” is but a starting- 
point from which to understand more fully “the complex whole of the 
plays by ‘the whole of ourselves.’ ” 


, XXVII:1, 1961. 


2401. Draper, R. P. “Style and Matter,” pp. 15-23. Despite the attacks 
of anti-Ciceronians, Ciceronianism can be defended. Poetic diction 
generally (18th-century poetic diction particularly) represents more than 
dead metaphor in that it adds a secondary meaning through associations. 
Analysis of the rhetoric in Yeats’s “An Irish Airman Foresees His Death” 
shows how this secondary meaning operates. Matter is not the supreme 
consideration; style and the devices of rhetoric are important too. 


2402. Flanagan, John T. “American Literature Comes of Age,” pp. 
24-35. In retrospect, “two great seminal periods” emerge in American 
literary history. One, arising around 1860, represented the peak of 
romanticism, with earlier provincialism and imitation cast off; the other, 
protesting and cynical, following World War I, represented a “true 
renaissance.” American literature has reached its majority in the past 
50 years. 


2403. Marshall, William H. “Dramatic Irony in Henry Esmond,’ pp. 35- 
42. Rather than artistic failure, the announcement in Henry Esmond of 
Henry and Rachel’s marriage represents “within the larger structure of 
the novel . . . complex literary achievement.” From the start of his 
narrative Esmond moves toward justification of his marriage; his attempt 
to provide motivation for it while simultaneously clearing himself of any 
imputation of wrong intention toward one already married and standing 
in a filial relationship to him results in a dilemma as he suggests her 
sinfulness. This dilemma provides the novel its “cohesive tension’; 
we must read the novel as an old man’s memoirs, with the.-exemplary 
revealed in an attempt to escape conclusions. Its aesthetic achievement 
involves an essential irony. 


, XXVII:2, 1961. 


2404. Waaub, Jean-Marie. “A Few Notes on Poetic Technique,” pp. 
83-116. Through various devices—a pattern of stressed and unstressed 
syllables, pauses and stress-groups, enjambment, variations in texture 
among others—the poet produces variations and avoids monotony. 
Metrical considerations contribute to meaning in a poem no less than do 
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imagery, symbolism, and metaphor. (Poems by Henry Treece exemplify 
these considerations. ) 


, XXVII:3, 1961. 


2405. Simon, Irene. “Shaftesbury and Eighteenth-Century Poetry,” pp. 
200-215. Unsuspectedly complex, Shaftesbury’s critical position requires 
careful consideration. He is not a strict neoclassicist. Erwin Wolff's 
Shaftesbury und Seine Bedeutung fir die englische Literatur des 18. Jhs., 
which views Shaftesbury primarily as one concerned with mores, correctly 
shows his true heir to be Wordsworth. Wolff’s remarks on Pope need 
qualification, e.g., his contentions that Pope’s imagery merely exemplifies 
the thought and that Thomson is “moralist-poet,”’ Pope, “moral philos- 
opher-poet,” or Thomson the poet, Pope the teacher. Ironically, Shaftes- 
bury’s influence seems to have encouraged in the “moralist-poets’ the 
gravity that he ridiculed; one looks in vain for wit in Wordsworth. 


, XXVII:4, 1961. 


2406. Michot, Paulette. “D. H. Lawrence—A Belated Apology,” pp. 
290-305. The victory of Lady Chatterleys Lover in the obscenity trial 
of October 1960 [here summarized} represents Lawrence’s defeating 
Victorian morality at last and “a belated apology to one of the greatest 
writers of the twentieth century.” Since we do not know what the verdict 
meant, however, we cannot conclude that the Obscene Publications Act of 
1959, which was meant to protect literature, is working as intended. 
Although the British press as a whole commended the verdict, some 
sensational papers helped induce a sense of guilt in readers of the novel, 
and publicity greatly stimulated its sale. The Belgian and French press 
largely ignored the trial, which to the student of literature appeared as an 
“Interesting comment” on British mores. 


2407. Lydenberg, John. “American Novelists in Search for a Lost 
World,” pp. 306-321. Loss, betrayal, vain searching constitute the chief 
themes of most of our best writers, with Crévecoeur’s question, “What 
is the American, this new man?” forming their “imaginative focus.” 
Dos Passos, Twain, Cooper, Salinger, Hemingway, Faulkner, and James 
exemplify this trend. By contrast, Fitzgerald is content to depict his own 
era. In longing for a lost Age of Gold, our novelists are responding to 
something they recognize as missing rather than merely reacting against 
an ugly present. 


2408. Schrickx, W. “Onion, A Sobriquet Relevant to Thomas Nashe?” 
pp. 322-328. The contention of H. C. Hart (in N ὅ Q for Nov. 21, 
1903) that the character Onion in Jonson’s The Case Is Altered represents 
Nashe can be supported by passages in both Nashe and Munday that 
Hart failed to use. Among these are two mock-prognostications (both 
1591) by one Simon Smeliknave (said to be Munday) and one Andrew 
Foulweather (said to be Nashe). 
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, XXVII:5, 1961. 


2409. Marshall, William H. “The Self, the World, and the Structure of 
Jane Eyre,” pp. 416-425. “Essentially a protracted dramatic monologue,” 
Jane Eyre presents a woman who seeks, through autobiographical narra- 
tive, to give the events preceding her marriage a decade earlier and the 
operation of “poetic justice and pathetic fallacy” in a meaningful world. 
We must, however, distinguish between author and narrator, whose 
apostrophe to the Reader at moments of tension “is emotionally revealing 
and structurally functional.” 


2410, Létargez, J. “William Faulkner's Snopes Trilogy,” pp. 446-451. 
The Mansion, which completes Faulkner’s Snopes trilogy, blends the 
narrative methods of the narrator and the omniscient author; the stress 
upon fate may help to explain Faulkner's work and characters—even Flem 
Snopes, whose will “always prevails.” This final book succeeds better 
than does The Town and provides “entertainment and fun,” mainly 
through the Snopses; yet Faulkner has created villains and explored evil’s 
various ways, creating in the process “a tragi-comical world.” 


, XXVII-6, 1961. 


2411. Kerf, René. “Typhoon and The Shadow Line: A Re-examination,” 
pp. 486-500. Ambiguous despite a seeming straightforwardness, Typhoon 
and The Shadow Line illustrate the danger of excessive sensitivity and 
imagination—i.e., subtlety—and the need to fight it. Conrad’s belief that 
evil must be opposed at all cost and that realization of the moral ideal is 
everything receives statement in these two works as in other writings of 
his, 

—John 5. Phillipson 


REVUE NOUVELLE, XXXV:2, February 1962. 


2412. Jacquemin, Alex. “Le Chemin de Fantastique,” pp. 121-128. 
The medieval origins of fantasy are in the quest for an ideal and the 
effort to control fear. Modern literary fantasy begins in the 18th 
century with Jacques Cazotte, as a skeptical play, but German Romanticism 
recovers medieval dreams and allows Poe and Nerval to abandon daily 
reality for an internal vision. The last step, taken by such as Rimbaud 
and Kafka, is to use fantasy as an ingress into the frightful isolation of 
the self, and its horror and yet fascination with the abyss of the infinite. 
(In French) 


, XXXVI:7-8, July-August 1962. 


2413. Adrianne, René. “Lettres Americaines: J. D. Salinger,” pp. 101- 
104, Salinger’s characteristic traits of style and structure place him in 
the short story rather than the novel tradition. The abruptness of event 
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and character placement allow for his concentration on conversation for 
which he has evolved a language sublimated from its daily uses and 
poeticized to express tenderness, simplicity, and the mood of childhood. 
The search for a lost innocence leads to its discovery in the child, and 
these children are, while almost the religious of this world, at the same 
time banal and groping for significant recognition. (In French) 


, XXXVII:2, February 1963. 


2414. Adrianne, René. “'Ecoute notre voix, ó Seigneur,’ par Malcolm 
Lowry,” pp. 206-210. Twelve years ago, Under the Volcano in France 
seemed a literary event among critics only; now it ranks among the ten 
or so works that will mark our century. Whatever can be said of it is- 
also true of Hear Us o Lord from Heaven Thy dwelling Place, except 
the latter is less hermetic, more autobiographical. Lowry is obsessed by 
the exact word, the percussive metaphor. Symbols are meaningful and 
aesthetically significant. Themes are symphonic, cyclically recurrent. 
These seven intimately interdependent stories are an appeased song of 
happiness. (In French) 


, ΧΧΧΥΠΙ:9, September 1962. 


2415. Crosse, Jean-Louis. “Julien Green: Partir avant le jour,” pp. 249- 
252. A great book, this is perhaps Green’s masterpiece, illuminating all 
his work, as well as his life. With great delicacy of soul he excells him- 
self in writing his own drama: that of failure to connect his conscience 
with his sensitivities. To describe the Greenian aesthetic or metaphysic, 
one is tempted to summarize: “beauty threatened by evil and isolation, 
threatened by death and transfigured beyond death, in God; the ephemeral 
given back to eternity, the journey on earth abolished.” (In French) 


ΧΧΧΥΙΠ:11, November 1963. 


2416. Gérard, Albert. “Le Roman néo-african: Peter Abrahams,” pp. 
374-381. Abrahams came to England in 1941. The only Negro novelist 
from the Union of South Africa, he is uprooted, haunted by the racial 
theme. In A Wreath for Udomo he confronts new, vital material: political 
action in a newly independent country, and the painful options. Clumsily 
written, the book is culturally significant and also remarkable for its 
anguished sincerity. (In French) 


, XXXIX:2, February 1964. 


2417. Merton, Thomas. “La Révolution Noire” (extracts from a book 
to be published under the same title), pp. 113-122. ΑΙ revolutions have 
their voices—poets, men of vision. Negro spirituals remain classic 
examples of what a hymnology should be, from religion not an opium, 
but prophetic fire of love, courage. The new Negro voices (not always 
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avowed Christians) express Kairos behind the great “Freedom Now” 
movement. James Baldwin and Martin Luther King, the orator, have 
had most influence. But A Different Drummer, first novel of William 
Melvin Kelley, is the most mystical, in a sense most prophetic new novel— 
a parable, not protest but myth endowed with extraordinary creative force. 
The hour of destiny has sounded; the Negroes’ mission is to free the 
whites as well as themselves. (In French trans. from English) 


, XXXIX:6, June 1964. 


2418. Gérard, Albert. “Lettres Anglaises: Iris Murdoch,” pp. 633- 
640. In the great tradition of Jane Austen, George Eliot, and E. Μ. 
Forster, Iris Murdoch is one of the most outstanding contemporary English 
novelists, Her fourth novel, The Bell, established her importance. The 
bell, itself, has the central role—symbol which controls, organizes the 
plot, shapes, gives concreteness to the meaning. An astonishing blend 
of compassion and irony, the book deals with love distant from veritable 
love (charity). Characters are all guilty of Aybris; each has sought to 
exceed the bounds of his true nature. Failure does not condemn aspira- 
tions per se; each person, within his own frame, has possibilities for 
development. Redemptive possibilities lie in self-acceptance; rebirth is 
thence possible. (In French) 


, XLI:4, April 1965. 


2419. Moeller, Charles. “Image de PHomme dans la Litterature Mod- 
erne,” pp. [337]-351. Secularism in modern literature has endowed man 
with a total autonomy but only to sever him completely from any context 
and to make the guilt of alienation insupportable with no one to forgive 
it. Mann, Kafka, and Joyce demonstrate an increasing despair in their 
heroes. Contemporary Christian literature uses a kerygmatic, “baroque,” 
and resurrective “anthropology” to create an artistic equivalent to the 
experience apprehended in the Passion; it joins Good Friday to Easter and 
allows man to subdue the final loneliness of death. Humanism demands 
such faith to escape its own self-idolatry. (In French) 


, XLII:7, July 1965. 


2420. Le Gentil, Pierre. “Le Traditionalisme et l'Etude des Chansons de 
Geste,” pp. 40-52. The study of medieval epic has produced two schools 
of approach. The traditionalists, represented by Pidal, sophisticate the 
19th-century myth of folk-artistry to find historical poems slowly devel- 
oped communally; they search for the necessary traditions. Bedier and the 
individualists, however, dismiss the historical elements to focus on the 
form of the poem; they run the risk of the alternate myth, of the poet 
of genius who singly and suddenly creates the poem. An intermediary 
critical position, allowing for the presence of semi-historical oral traditions 
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and for the final forming of these into an artistic product by an individual 
of remarkable power obviates a critically useless extremism. (In French) 
| —O. H. Rudzick 

—tHelen Rosemary Cole 


SEWANEE REVIEW, LXXIII:1, Winter 1965. 


2421. Reid, B. L. “Macbeth and the Play of Absolutes,” pp. 19-46. 
Shakespeare's Mach. deals with the moral absolutes of loss and recovery 
of grace, as two great persons abandon morality and produce ``moral and 
political anarchy.” 


2422. Lebowitz, Naomi. “Magic and Metamorphosis in The Golden 
Bowl,” pp. 58-73. Maggie Verver, princess, heroine, and most real 
character in Henry James’s The Golden Bowl, evolves “from innocence to 
full knowledge and love” through her “greatness of imagination, attitude, 
and conscience.” 


, LXXIII:2, Spring 1965. 


2423. Strandberg, Victor. “Faulkner's Poor Parson and the Technique 
of Inversion (or William Faulkner: An Epitaph), pp. 181-190. In 
his novels, Faulkner frequently uses the Biblical principle of inversion— 
“of offering one’s followers the absolute antithesis of -what reason and 
experience would predicate.” Thus Benjy, the “Idiot Triumphant,” leads 
readers to catharsis, and Parson Shegog’s sermon, through various inver- 
sions, climaxes The Sound and The Fury. 


2424. Wegelin, Christof. “Hemingway and the Decline of International 
Fiction,” pp. 284-298. Ernest Hemingway's fiction expressed “his most 
essential experience,” rendering irrelevant the "international contrast of 
manners and institutions” hitherto the center of fictional confrontations 
with Europe, especially in Henry James’s works. National differences 
submerged, fiction ceased to be international, even though the characters 
and settings involved various countries. 


2425. Bigelow, Gordon E. “Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ Wilderness,” 
pp. 298-310. Mrs. Rawling’s believed man’s happiness directly propor- 
tional to his harmonious adjustment to his surroundings; the more natural 
the environment, the better. She stressed Florida frontier strangeness, 
uniqueness, and a nostalgic past, while also minutely depicting realistic 
natural details, including beauty, terror, and cruelty. 


, LXXIII:3, Summer 1965. 


2426. Wang, John C. “Ezra Pound as a Translator of Classical Chinese 
Poetry,” pp. 345-357. In translating Chinese- poetry into English, Ezra 
Pound retains the terseness, motor quality (expressed by a high incidence 
of verbs), and melody. of the original Chinese verse. 
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2427. Vogler, Thomas A. “A New View of Hart Crane’s Bridge,” 
pp. 381-408. Crane’s The Bridge “is a search .. . for a mythic vision” 
that “will be based on a knowledge of a glorious past, and will provide 
a bridge from that past to the hopeful future,” despite few “hopeful signs 
in the actual present.” 


2428. Kramer, Maurice. “Six Voyages of a Derelict Seer,” pp. 410-423. 
Hart Crane's six “Voyages” are a single poem, and the only one in which 
Crane expresses “a sense of being at peace with himself.” “Voyages I” 
warns that “the sea is too magnificent and cruel a lover”; in “Voyages IT” 
the poet urges one to take the sea as a lover that offers eternity; in III 
“the sea’s offer is the lover's”; IV “confirms and completes the implica- 
tions of II and IH”; in V the particular affair is over; and in VI the 
poet regains reflective vision. 


2429, Heilman, Robert B. “Historian and Critic: Notes on Attitudes,” 
pp. 426-444. Literary historians, exhibiting a propensity for “‘differenti- 
ation,” tend to place the work in its era and to understand its background; 
this has a reductive function. Literary critics, with an integrative, infla- 
tive approach, concentrate on understanding the autotelic text. The 
organic-contextual approach, ascendant since Augustan times, is today 
being supplanted by studies of “literature and society”; by the “new 
historicism” which explains history by its literature; and by myth criticism. 
A “pluralistic variable bias” dominates modern critical thought. 


2430. Ramsey, Paul. “Yvor Winters: Some Abstractions Against Abstrac- 
tion,” pp. 451-464. Winters, a Pelagian rationalist, too rigidly and too 
simply assumes a dichotomy between the rational and the emotional, 
between the abstract and concrete, elements of literature. Winters’s 
penchant for the abstract and the generalizable leaves him oblivious to the 
concrete, the individual. Winters’s own high-quality poetry betrays his 
theories. 


2431. Schroeder, Fred E. H. “Obscenity and Its Function in the Poetry 
of E. E. Cummings,” pp. 469-478. Cummings uses obscenity (allusion 
to form or function of private parts) moralistically, to satirize “pompous 
hypocrisy,” “literary idealized love,” and “man’s inhumanity to man.” 


2432. Guetti, James. ‘“‘Heart of Darkness’ and the Failure of the 
Imagination,’ pp. 488-504. The theme of “Heart of Darkness” is the 
conflict between “the destructive element,” analogous to “ultimate 
reality,” and “the dream,’ man’s illusory creeds and meanings, that 
Conrad repeatedly dramatizes.” 


, LXXIII:4, Autumn 1965. 


2433. Spears, Monroe K. “The Latest Graves: Poet and Private Eye” 
(rev.-art., Robert Graves, New Poems [1962], Man Does, Woman Is 
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[1964], Oxford Addresses on Poetry [1962], and [with Raphael Patai} 
Hebrew Myths: The Book of Genesis [1964]; and Douglas Day, Swifter 
than Reason: The Poetry and Criticism of Robert Graves [19631), pp. 
660-678. Graves’s poetic “stance as Romantic Lover is . . . archaic. His 
arrogantly personal and eccentric interpretation of the past has made him 
unable to learn from it, and his doctrinaire attitude toward Modernism. 
with his absolute lack of generosity toward possible rivals, has led him 
to refuse to learn from his betters among the moderns.” His 15 a truly 
authentic poetic talent, but he makes a limited, dubious exemplar. “In 
prose, he is a first rate autobiographer and informal essayist, an interesting 
scholar-detective, . . . and a deplorable literary critic.” 


, LXXIV:1, January-March 1966. (Special T. 5. Eliot issue) 


2434, Eliot, T. S. “American Literature and the American Language,” 
pp. 1-20 (reprinted from To Criticize the Critic, 1965). The transfor- 
mation of present-day English into two distinct languages, English and 
American, seems unlikely in the foreseeable future. Nevertheless, English 
and American literature do exist as “two literatures in the same language.” 
Major American (as distinguished from regional) writers are Poe, Whit- 
man, and Twain. Among 20th-century American poetic pioneers are 
Pound, Stevens, Cummings, and Tate. 


2425. Richards, I. A. “On TSE: Notes for a talk at the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, London, June 29, 1965,” pp. 21-30. Eliot enjoyed 
pondering intellectual discriminations. He was svi generis in his formality 
and precision and might even have been made branch manager of a bank. 
He had a repertory of “confessed poses, among which was his beloved 
‘aged eagle’ persona.” 


2436. Read, Sir Herbert. ‘“T.S.E—Memoir,” pp. 31-57. Eliot, Read’s 
personal friend for 48 years, was by nature conservative, cautious in 
speech and in financial matters, detached in personal relationships; 
English, not American, in spirit. He judged issues and persons accordin 

to his own moral criteria; his literary idol was Samuel Johnson; he had 
no “direct sensuous appreciation of the visual arts”; his poetic practice 
was consonant with his religious beliefs. 


2437. Spender, Stephen. “Remembering Eliot,” pp. 58-84 (reprinted 
from Encounter, March 1965). Spender knew Eliot casually since 1928. 
Eliot seriously grappled with “the problems of living real lives.” Intellect 
in Eliot was “Dantesque, but up to the Four Quartets, the passion Twas] 
Elizabethan.” Eliot's early poetry saw life too exclusively as hell; his 
middle poetry rejected life too easily. During his last ten years, recon- 
ciliation of body and soul was complete in Eliot’s personal life. 
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2438. Dobrée, Bonamy. “T. S. Eliot: A Personal Reminiscence,” pp. 
85-108. Eliot's “unusual courtesy,” literary skill and tact, fear of “Order 
as of Disorder,” complete integrity, gentleness, simplicity, and force 
make him truly memorable. 


2439, E. P. [Ezra Pound], “For T. S. E.,” p. 109. READ ELIOT. 


2440. Morley, Frank. “A Few Recollections of Eliot,’ pp. 110-133. 
Eliot, cheese connoisseur, ably edited The Criterion. He spent the sum- 
mer of 1933 in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” on Morley’s ramshackle Pike’s farm 
south of London. 


2441. Browne, E. Martin. “T. S. Eliot in the Theatre: The Director's 
Memories,” pp. 136-152. Browne directed all of Eliot’s full-length plays 
and was consulted in their shaping. The chorus is the protagonist in 
Murder in the Cathedral. The Family Reunion has firm, flexible versi- 
fication but was not understood at first production. Eliot’s increasing 
finesse as a dramatist was revealed by the progressively more polished 
dramatic scripts the producer received over the years. 


2442. Gardner, Helen. “The Comedies of T. S. Eliot,” pp. 153-175. 
Eliot’s three comedies, The Cocktail Party, The Confidential Clerk, and 
The Elder Statesman, are “naturally and unashamedly didactic, within 
plots artificially constructed to produce the maximum of comic surprise 
and comic encounter.” The Cocktail Party, “built on the distinction 
between .. . eros and agape,” involves self-discovery in order to recognize 
one’s true desires. The Confidential Clerk's theme is vocation; Sir Claude 
and Eggerson respectively ignore and fulfill their callings. Self-honesty 
and adhering to one’s moral responsibility are themes in the less inventive, 
155 memorable Elder Statesman. 


2443. Speaight, Robert. “With Becket in Murder in the Cathedral,” pp.- 
176-187. “In spite of playing Becket more than a thousand times over 
twenty years [in Eliot’s moving, memorable Murder in the Cathedral], 
I have never felt near to [Becket] as a man. He remains . . . imposing, 
important, intransigent, undoubtedly heroic, but not very intelligent and 
with not very much to say to the modern world.” 


2444, Aiken, Conrad. “An Anatomy of Melancholy,” pp. 188-196 
(reprinted from A Reviewers ABC, 1958, first published in the New 
Republic, Feb. 7, 1923). This first favorable review sees Eliot’s The 
Waste Land as “one of the most moving and original poems of our time,” 
“a brilliant and kaleidoscopic confusion; . . . a series of sharp, discrete, 
slightly related perceptions and feelings, dramatically and lyrically 
presented, and violently juxtaposed . . . so as to give us an impression of 
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an intensely modern, intensely literary consciousness which perceives itself 
to be not a unit but a chance correlation or conglomerate of mutually 
discolorative fragments.” 


2445. Unger, Leonard. “T. S. Eliot's Images of Awareness,” pp. 197- 
224, Eliot’s prevailing images, concurrent with mental awareness, are 
(1) flowers and gardens, (2) water, especially underwater, (3) smoke 
and fog, (4) city streets, (5) bodily parts, “especially arms, hands and 
fingers, legs and feet,” (6) human hair, (7) stairs, (8) images of music, 
and (9) images of smell. | 


2446. Kermode, Frank. “A Babylonish Dialect,” pp. 225-237. Eliot 
resembles Milton in “his schismatic traditionalism, his romantic classicism, 
his highly personal impersonality.” He fruitfully recognizes disorder, 
and 15 an imperialistic poet of “the arbs aeterna” The Waste Land's 
function is ‘‘decreation,” to change “from the created to the uncreated.” 


2447. Knight, G. Wilson. “T. S. Eliot: Some Literary Impressions,” 
pp. 239-255. Eliot, the Criterion’s “objective, intellectual” editor, was 
receptive to Knight’s rather personal, emotional The Wheel of Fire; he 
shared a “Virgilian” cultural complex with Knight’s brother, W. F. 
Jackson Knight. “‘Eliot’s poetic world is not unified; Christian pieces 
are juxtaposed to . . . humanistic [ones},” with a relation not established 
until “Little Gidding.” 


2448. Praz, Mario. “T. S. Eliot as a Critic,” pp. 256-271. Eliot is an 
empirical, intuitive critic who contradicts himself (notably with regard 
to Goethe and Milton), sometimes as “an afterthought due to further 
information or simply to a special occasion,” “sometimes because of his 
dual critical standard—artistic, and moral—philosophical, theological.” 
“AL his critical discoveries [Dante, Laforgue, Donne, εἰς.] take the shape 
of a myth or of an image.” Tradition for Eliot coincides with his con- 
ception of classicism as polemical. Eliot ‘‘sees criticism as a means apt 
to improve his own craftsmanship as a poet.” 


2449. Warren, Austin. “Eliot’s Literary Criticism,” pp. 272-292. Eliot, 
the 20th century’s foremost critic, is indoctrinated with the anti-Romantic 
bias of his teacher, Irving Babbitt, and concerned with the classicist’s, 
critics, and poet’s “awareness of the presence of the past.” Eliot, a 
classicist, favors “tradition,” associating it with “orthodoxy”; for him the 
height of English poetry comes with the late Elizabethans, the Jacobeans, 
and the Carolines. The effect of Eliot’s criticism is “to advance critical 
discrimination and . . . sensibility, not to offer, or reject, principles which 
can be taken down in notebooks and applied without sensibility or dis- 
crimination.” He emphasizes verse rhythm, and often speaks well from 
the position of “critic preparing himself to write.” 
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2450. Fowlie, Wallace. “Baudelaire and Eliot: Interpreters of Their 
Age,” pp. 293-309. Eliot learned much from Baudelaire, and their 
poetic practices and theories are similar. Both celebrate “the imagination 
as man’s noblest faculty”; are reserved, self disciplined, intellectually 
firm; “respond to the challenge of a difficult art in the desire to create 
a different art”; create ordered and new literary forms to express the 
disorder they see in modern civilization; and feel the “reciprocal depend- 
ence of their critical and creative faculties.” Common to both are “the 
strong attraction to the sea, an obsession with the city ..., spleen, a tone 
of derision, . . . the theme of anguish,” and the art of non-sentimentally 
associating the sensation of evoked memory “with the spirit and the 
intellect.” 


2451. Brooks, Cleanth. “T. S. Eliot: Thinker and Artist,” pp. 310- 
326 (lecture given at Eliot College, University of Kent at Canterbury, 
Dec. 10, 1965). Eliot believes that the poet “is committed ‘to turn the 
unpoetical into poetry’ ”; that poetry is a “fusion of opposites . . . of 
the sordidly realistic and the phantasmagoric.” He demonstrates these 
beliefs in his critical theory and in his poetry. 


2452. Smith, Janet Adam. “T. S. Eliot and the Listener,” pp. 327-330 
(reprinted from the Listener, London, Jan. 21, 1965). In 1933, when 
Miss Smith was assistant editor of the B.B.C.’s the Listener, numerous 
complaints about the “modernist” poems published were made by readers 
and by Sir John Reith, B.B.C. Director-General. Miss Smith asked Eliot’s 
opinion of the Listeners poetry. On moral and practical grounds he 
recommended publishing younger, not-well-established poets, whose verse 
might sometimes rise above the mediocre and imitative. 


2453. Giroux, Robert. “A Personal Memoir,” pp. 331-338. “Eliot 
had a liveliness of spirit, a humor, and an attitude wholly unlike the 
solemn pontifical manner that was generally ascribed to him, to the 
exclusion of any other.” 


2454. Lees, Francis Noel. “Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Satura: Petronius 
and The Waste Land,” pp. 339-348. “The acid rendering of a debauched 
and vulgar world” in Petronius’s Satyricon assists in “focussing Eliot’s own 
moral observation” in The Waste Land. The Satyricon may have con- 
tributed “the idea of the sea as a treacherous and untimely destroyer,” a 
“vulgarizing of the practice of divination,” bisexuality, and a “medley” 
of styles, as well as an epigraph. 


2455. Davies, H. 5. “Mistah Kurtz: He Dead,” pp. 349-357 (reprinted 
from the Eagle, Cambridge, England, LX [May 1965}, 264). “Eliot 
should be remembered, not only as one of the first great poets of the 
twentieth century, but also as the last great periodical editor of the nine- 
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teenth.” Eliot was known primarily to British literati until the first per- 
formance of The Rock gave him public eminence. 


2456, Rajan, B. “The Overwhelming Question,” pp. 358-375. In 
sequence, The Waste Land, Ash-Wednesday, and Four Quartets each 
“represents a step forward, or upward, building on the position won in 
the previous poem. ... The shape of Mr. Eliot’s poetry is . . . composed 
by two forces: the spiral of process and the circle of design . . . both 
{of which] stipulate the search for reality as a condition of man’s being.” 


2457. Braybrooke, Neville. “T. S. Eliot in the South Seas: A look at the 
poems and short stovies he wrote when he was sixteen in St. Louis,” pp. 
376-382. Eliot’s juvenilia, not so much his early poems (“A Lyric” and 
“A Fable for Feasters”) as his short marine adventure stories of the 
South Sea islands (“A Tale of a Whale” and “The Man Who Was 
King”) are types for the themes and images in his later works and deserve 
critical consideration. 


2458. Tate, Allen. “Postscript by the Guest Editor,’ pp. 383-387. “As 
I look back upon the thirty-six years of our friendship I see that Tom 
{Eliot} gradually emerged from T.S., forming a double image of a unified 
mind and sensibility.” “When [as guest editor of this commemorative 
edition of the Sewanee Review] I asked his old friends to write essays 
I hoped that they would bear witness to the part that his character and 
mind had played in their lives and works.” 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


THOTH, VI:1, Winter 1965. 


2459. Kiehl, James M. “Dryden’s Zimri and Chaucer’s Pardoner: A 
Comparative Study of Verse Portraiture,” pp. 3-12. Two differing 
intentions partially account for the formal differences between Chaucer's 
Pardoner and Dryden’s Zimri. Chaucer is indulgent, Dryden vindicative. 
Chaucer particularizes his type through his use of imagery; Dryden gen- 
eralizes and flattens his through the use of rhetorical devices. 


2460. Korte, Donald M. “Thomas Traherne’s “The Estate, ” pp. 13-19. 
The statement which “The Estate” makes, that man, by seeing correctly, 
will realize that he is heir to the whole creation, is the most important 
concept in Traherne’s work. 


2461. Martin, Peter E. “Carlyle and Mill: The ‘Anti-Self-Consciousness’ 
Theory,” pp. 20-34. Though Mill abandoned his original Benthamite 
position on personal happiness as the standard of conduct, his resulting 
theory of anti-self-consciousness was quite different from Carlyle’s. For 
Carlyle, the first step in attaining happiness was a denial of self, followed 
by trusting and submitting to Nature and finding in Work the ideal. Mill 
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did not deny the self; he affirmed it. Mill’s movement from Bentham- 
ism to Utilitarianism is a rearrangement of values, from personal happiness 
as a goal to general happiness as a goal, with personal happiness as 
byproduct. 


2462. Greiff, Louis K. “Image and Theme in Dylan Thomas’ ‘A 
Winter’s Tale, ” pp. 35-41. By repeating and linking the three kinds 
of metaphorical images in “A Winter’s Tale,” hunger, sexual passion, 
and religious worship, Thomas “achieves a poetic trinity, at once pictorial, 
erotic, and religious in meaning, yet one and inseparable in form.” 


2463. Tillinghast, C. A. “The West of Thoreau’s Imagination: The 
Development of a Symbol,” pp. 42-50. ‘‘Thoreau’s parochialism is 
parochialism with a difference.” The geographical reality of the West 
interested Thoreau far less than its symbolic significance. For Thoreau, 
the West stands for wildness, imagination, and creativity. 


, VI:2, Spring 1965. 


2464. Duffy, John. “From Essay to Portrait: Walter Pater After The 
Renaissance,” pp. 3-15. Pater’s progression from historical studies to 
fiction may be seen as an attempt to account for the essential truth of 
human nature. The historical sketches “so fixed the object of criticism 
in the flux that any subsequent discoveries about it would almost invalidate 
earlier estimates.” A Dionysian-Apollonian dialectic, developed in Greek 
Studies, is the scheme used in the fiction to describe the opposed forces 
in human nature that move toward an eventual synthesis. 


2465. Smith, Curtis. “Conrad’s Chance: A Dialectical Novel,” pp. 16- 
24. The movement of Chance is dialectical; opposite positions synthesize 
to form a more accurate and true position. For example, Flora believes 
that her story is tragic, Marlow that it is farcical; the synthesis results 
when Flora’s ability to work out her own destiny becomes apparent. Other 
sets of opposites in which the same dialectic works are land vs. sea, good 
vs. bad luck, the narrator vs. Marlow, and rebellion vs. convention. 


2466. Flavin, Robert J. “Animal Imagery in the Works of Nathanael 
West,” pp. 25-30. The ways in which animal imagery is used in The 
Dream Life of Balso Snell, The Day of the Locust, and Miss Lonely- 
hearts suggest that West sees man as an animal. The novelist’s depiction 
of man becomes increasingly harsh. In Miss Lonelyhearts the animal is 
predatory and by The Day of the Locust it is predatory and almost 
incessantly violent. 


2467. Hudspeth, Robert N., ed. “The Thoth Annual Bibliography of 
Stephen Crane Scholarship,” pp. 31-33. [This bibliography is the second 
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annual supplement to the Crane bibliography that appeared in the Winter 
1963 issue of Thoth. | 
—Paul C. Doherty 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE JOHNSON SOCIETY, December 1965. 


2468. Lloyd-Evans, Gareth. ‘Garrick and the 18th-Century Theatre,” 
pp. 17-27. “David Garrick was not only the most successful and most 
important man of the 18th-century theatre, he was also most representative 
of the whole of that world of theatre.” He created a new style of acting— 
“naturalistic,” self-effacing, submerging the actor in the role—and in 
this and in his other theatrical activities helped shape the present-day 
theater. He used his “intelligent and intuitive mind” to control his 
movements onstage and, off-stage, to study the everyday world where he 
obtained “material for the imaginative taking-on of his role’—“a modern 
concept,” this, of naturalism. Less well known than his managerial career 
is his “influence on the techniques of staging and on the audience of the 
time”; in 1763 by force of personality he halted the habit begun in 
Elizabeth’s reign of spectators sitting on the stage. 


2469. Boyle, Sir Edward. “‘Johnson’s Attitude to the American Colonies,” 
pp. 30-40. He disliked the rebellious colonists not because they fought 
for liberty but because they themselves kept slaves. Slavery was to him 
“an abomination” and went against “his sense of natural justice.” His 
views were advanced, revolutionary, radical; even the Clapham Sect of 
the early 1800’s came very slowly to condemn “slavery as an institution.” 
{The history of slavery in the Empire is briefly surveyed.] But his 
Taxation No Tyranny (1775) argues dogmatically that supreme sovereign 

ower is vested in Parliament; and though he recognized that this power 
is fallible, fear of change kept him from pursuing the implications of 
this awareness. | 


2470. Bfarnes}., G. “Recent Johnsonian Publications” (rev.-art.), pp. 
43-53. [Books and articles published, for the most part, during October 
1964-October 1965.} 

—J. B. Shipley 


TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, No. 16, Summer 1964. 


2471. Clurman, Harold. “The Idea of the Theater: A Conversation 
with Digby R. Diehl,” pp. 17-24. As Executive Consultant to the Reper- 
tory Theater of Lincoln Center, Clurman views his role as influencing 
the taste of the audience—for either the audience will change its attitude 
or the theater will change.. Such influence can be achieved partially by 
the choice of plays that have particular relevance to this time and this 
audience. This choice will be made by a real theater, a “collection of 
individuals who work in common toward a goal which becomes more 
articulate and representative and characteristic of the community feeling 
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as it develops.” This group shares certain social and aesthetic attitudes 
which it hopes to share with an audience. 


2472. Marowitz, Charles. “An Interview With/By,” pp. 24-31. The 
trouble with the American theater is (1) that it is too rich and too poor— 
rich enough to build Lincoln Center but poor enough to let the Living 
Theater (ie. true experiment) die; (2) that Broadway has become an 
adjunct of the business community; (3) that “our theater is pat, cohesive, 
arbitrary and consoling.” British theater is not much better; the National 
Theater, for example, “lacks any semblance of style.” 


, No. 17, Autumn 1964. 


2473. Tynan, Kenneth. “Replying to Charles Marowitz,” pp. 43-44. 
Marowitz fails to note or realize that the style of a theatrical company 
should evolve slowly, that most great companies characterized by recog- 
nizable styles have limited their repertoires, and that the true purpose of 
an avant garde is to conquer the majority. 


2474. Marowitz, Charles. “Reply,” pp. 44-46. Though certain com- 
panies do specialize, they stage some works uncharacteristic of their usual 
repertoire and bring their own style to bear on the play’s singular style. 
The true avant garde is always present as an alternative to the inevitable 
majority theater. 


, No. 18, Spring 1965. 


2475. Vamos, Laszlo, and Gyorgy Lengyel. “Laszlo Vamos and Gyorgy 
Lengyel, Interviewed by Paul Neuburg,” pp. 107-115. The theater of 
Harold Pinter, especially The Birthday Party, is foreign to the Hungarian 
audience because of its tradition, unknown in Hungary, of “morbidity 
and menace.” Brecht, partly as a result of increased exposure and partly 
because he is “in every way healthy and positive,” is having great impact 
on many people in Hungary. If an occasion for experimental theater 
became a reality, Pinter and Ionesco would probably be introduced. 


2476. Fergusson, Francis. “A Conversation with Digby R. Diehl,” pp. 
115-121. In Japan a group led by Fukuda is making the effort to incor- 
porate the matter and particularly the manner of Kabuki into contemporary 
and westernized theater. This Western tradition, though, is diverse and 
difficult to describe; perhaps only in France is there a central line amid 
change, a line largely due to the traditions of the Comédie Francaise. 
American drama (After the Fall and Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf, 
for example) has a sincerity and a moral fervor but a narrowness, a lack 
of sophistication, and insufficient ability to relate the play to life in our 
time. 
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, No. 19, Autumn 1965. 


2477. Tynan, Kenneth. “Kenneth Tynan, Interviewed by Paul Neuburg,” 
pp. 74-83. The point of a revolutionary movement in the theater is to 
succeed, to become the establishment but not then to become stale and 
complacent. Yet there should be both a subsidized and a commercialized 
theater because, although the subsidized theater can develop a well- 
balanced repertoire, it cannot produce the great individualist—partiaularly 
the great comic actor. The most significant playwright today is Beckett, 
for he demands that his audience “confront the basic fact of which it’s 
aware subconsciously but doesn’t like to remember, and that is that it’s 
going to die.” 

—James Ὁ. Barry 


TRI-QUARTERLY, No. 4 [1965}. 


2478. Ellman, Richard. “‘Eliot’s Conversion,” pp. 77-80 (reprinted from 
Encounter, July 1965). Eliot as a young man thought Yeats’s poetry to 
be ornate and romantic; however, this attitude did change, but only after 
the death of Yeats. Eliot paid tribute to him by including his figure in 
Little Gidding (1946) and by paraphrasing “The Spur’ and “Vacilla- 
tion.” This change in Eliot, learning to like what he did not like, is 
proof of the influence of Yeats on the minds of other poets. 


2479. Spender, Stephen. "The Influence of Yeats on Later English 
Poets,” pp. 82-89. Yeats’s position as a great poet rests on the fact that 
the spirit of his attitude is found in the work of other poets. We recog- 
nize in his poetry a statement about our situation. He expressed the 
dilemma of a man of imagination who feels bound to support a particular 
kind of political action. 


2480. O’Brien, Conor Cruise. “Yeats and Irish Politics,” pp. 91-98. 
Certain of Yeats’s poems drew strength from the emotions of his 
involvement in politics. He was attracted to several forms of political 
ideology, Fascism being one of them. Contrary to the belief of some, 
Yeats was fully aware of what it was to be a Fascist. The “Irish” and 
“Protestant” elements in him affected his political beliefs. It was probably 
fortunate for his reputation that he died in 1939. As a poet he conveyed 
the nature of the force and the dimension of the tragedy found in 
political movements. 


2481. Prior, Moody E. ‘‘Yeats’s Search for a Dramatic Form,” pp. 112- 
114. Yeats's discoveries in dramatic form came as a result of his doubts 
concerning the scientific advancements of his day. He turned from the 
language adapted to serve an industrial society. He introduced the use 
of masks and made use of dancing. He hoped to produce a vital new 
theater, never giving up in his attempts to provide this new form. 
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2482. Kelleher, John V. “Yeats’s Use of Irish Materials,” pp. 115-125. 
We cannot deal with Yeats’s ultimate sources because his creative memory 
has too often transformed the Irish tales and characters. He was not 
concerned with knowledge for the sake of “pointless accuracy,” but he 
appreciated the value of seeming to be accurate. He knew what he was 
doing and was not afraid to use Irish material in the way that suited his 
purposes. Ὃ 


2483. McHugh, Roger. ‘‘Yeats’s Kind of Twilight,” pp. 126-129. Yeats 
understood the Celtic twilight to be the twilight of folk tradition, not a 
shadowy, unreal world. He brought imagination and feeling back to the 
Irish fairy themes, and he created a new music and rhythm to express them. 


2484. Rajan, B. “Yeats and the Absurd,” pp. 130-137. The true absurd 
rests on the permanent facts of the human situation, and these facts can- 
not be changed or explained away: The strategy of the absurd is often 
ironic—the ignorance of man being contrasted with the omniscience of a 
higher being. From a strong sense of the incongruous, Yeats develops his 
idea of the absurd. Defeat is his strongest image, and he shows how man 
is ennobled by refusing to be overwhelmed by fate. Yeats’s universe is 
one of forces, not values. Good and evil are not significant factors in the 
shaping of this world. 

—Frank E. Franz 
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108. Alabama, a four-act appealingly sentimental “Tale of the Siang 
South,” was a dramatic and patriotic success at a time (1891-1892) when 
English plays were more usual, and established its author, Augustus 
Thomas, as a “leading native playwright.” [Genesis and history of the 
play described. } 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


ANTIOCH REVIEW, XXIV:2, Summer 1964. 


2486. Jerome, Judson. “A Moffitt Sampler,” pp. 213-222. John Moffitt 
is a poet who seems “serene, solid, independent, and of comfortably 
respectable achievement.” The tones and themes of his poems closely 
approximate Moffitt’s life. [Excerpts from Moffitt’s letters and some of 
his poems are included in the article.} | 


, XXIV:3, Fall 1964. 


2487. Beja, Morris. “It Must Be Important: Negroes in Contemporary 
American Fiction,” pp. 323-336. The treatment of the Negro in Ameri- 
can fiction, as in American life, has “been noted for injustice.” Hatred, 
fear, condescension, awe, and sentimentality have all been part of the 
distorted attitude toward the Negro. Basic stereotypes include that of 
the white man’s faithful servant and the Noble Savage. Like white 
novelists, Negro novelists also view Negro characters as symbolic and 
“metaphysically representative” The main themes in their work include 
the Negro’s search for identity, his fear—both literal and figurative—of 
castration, and his preoccupation with the “importance” of being black. 


, XXIV:4, Winter 1964-1965. 


2488. Raffel, Burton. “Music, Poetry, and Translation,” pp. 453-461. 
Music and poetry are essentially “languages within languages’; however, 
“the nature of all musical language tends toward the universal,” negating 
the need for musical translation and offering musicians an opportunity 
to cross-fertilize—a “blessing to the art.” Unlike musicians, most poets 
do not have access to the cross-fertilization provided by good translations, 
which can effectively nourish the mind and talent of a poet. 

—Howard J. Seller 


ARION, IV:2, Summer 1965. 


2489. Sullivan, J. P. “Sydney Smith on Classics and Classicists,” pp. 167- 
179. Rev. Sydney Smith (1771-1845), one of the founders of the 
Edinburgh Review, represents the “loyal opposition” to exaggerated stress 
on classics in English education. An 1809 essay [quoted nearly in full} 
urges less time on Latin and Greek prosody and more on general literature, 
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acknowledges benefits of discipline and stylistic training, but deplores 
neglect of physical and social sciences and the tendency “to love the instru- 
ment better than the end.” 


2490. Ebel, Henry. “Matthew Arnold and Classical Culture,” pp. 188- 
220. Arnold’s letter to Clough supports the essays in revealing the 
ambiguities of Arnold’s position on antiquity as beneficent or paralyzing 
to modern writers. [A detailed examination of relevant passages occupies 
bulk of the article. ] 


—Mother Mary Anthony 


BURKE NEWSLETTER, VII:2, Winter 1965-1966. 


2491. Mahoney, Thomas H. D. “Edmund Burke and the American 
Revolution: The Repeal of the Stamp Act,” pp. 503-521. In the course 
of the battle for repeal (1766) of the Stamp Act, Burke seriously dam- 
aged his health, effectively mobilized public opinion, made a name for 
himself, delivered several speeches of major significance, and endeavored 
to develop practical solutions to the problems of taxation and representa- 
tion. 


2492. McCue, Daniel L., Jr. "Comment on Edmund Burke and the 
American Revolution,” pp. 521-526. The interpretations of Thomas H. 
D. Mahoney are valid. The struggle for repeal of the Stamp Act gave 
Burke “his earliest reputation as a statesman” and “helped to crystallize 
his ideas on colonial relationships.” 


2493. Love, Walter Ὁ. ‘ ‘Meaning’ in the History of Conflicting Inter- 
pretations of Burke,” pp. 526-538. The history of the interpretations of 
Burke indicates ‘how variously he has been interpreted by scholars of 
different times and political philosophies. A study of Burke’s reputation 
reveals much about the history of thought and the methodology of scholar- 
ship. 

i —Robert C. Steensma 


CHICAGO CIRCLE STUDIES, I:1, December 1965. 


2494. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. “A Note on the Personal Element in Recent 
American Poetry,” pp. 7-11. Abandoning “the large symbolic framework 
of their post-Symbolist predecessors,” recent American poets (e.g., 
Theodore Roethke and Robert Lowell among others) have come to speak 
from a personal center, a meeting place of their art and life. 

—John S. Phillipson 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, LXI:2, April 1966. 


2495. Bruere, Richard T. “Pliny the Elder, Diaper, and Keats,” p. 107. 
Paul Turner’s introduction to a 1962 edition of selections from Philemon 
Holland’s 1601 translation of Pliny’s Natural History attributes two Keats 
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passages to Holland’s influence. “Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness” 
(Eve of St. Agnes, XXVIII, 7) may well be derived from Holland’s “all 
is still and silent, like the fearful horror in desert wilderness.” But an 
Endymion reference to the moon as “a relief / To the poor patient oyster, 
where it sleeps / Within its pearly house” (66-68) is more likely related 
to the sixth eclogue of William Diaper’s 18th-century Nereides [lengthy 
quotation given}. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXVII:7, April 1966. 


2496. Hentz, Ann Louise. “Hamlet: The Anatomy of a Task,” pp. 523- 
528. Hamlet’s essential problem centers upon the ghost’s demand that 
Hamlet distinguish between “degrees of human error.” Hamlet is forced 
to differentiate between his mother’s representing the ever-present frailty 
of all mankind and Claudius’s representing willed corruption. In the 
second half of the bedroom scene, Hamlet finally accepts his mother’s 
(and mankind’s) susceptibility to corruption and is thereafter able to make 
the moral distinction the ghost demands. 


2497. Sternlicht, Sanford. “Hamlet: Six Characters in Search of a Play,” 
pp. 528-531. Hamlet is a conscious role-player. His playing the roles of 
six different characters—the scholar-prince; the public mourner; the 
melancholic philosopher; the demented hero of a revenge drama; the 
frustrated lover; and, in the last act, a soldier—is evidence of his wish 
“to avoid contact with a reality that requires distasteful action in a 
corrupt, diseased,” and unfeeling world. 


2498. Thompson, Karl F. “Troilus and Cressida: The Incomplete 
Achilles,” pp. 532-536. Ulysses’s address to Achilles on honor and fame 
(ΠΠ.Π1.145-190} is the point where the play begins to lose consistency of 
purpose and characterization. Ulysses’s speech is too noble not to be sin- 
cere, yet Ulysses delivers it to Achilles, who he knows has pledged his 
honor in the courtly love tradition to Polyxena, a Trojan princess; thus he 
cannot honorably fight. Ulysses, the character who has embodied cynicism 
and shamming, becomes a dupe in this unaccountably serious devotion to a 
Jost cause. Modern directors should excise most of this speech in order 
to produce a consistent play. 


2499, Weingarten, Samuel. “The Name of King in Richard I,” pp. 536- 
541. Name may be the thematic word in R. H. Throughout the play 
Richard almost consistently, consciously or subconsciously, uses King to 
perpetuate a role which does not exist in fact. But Bolingbroke consis- 
tently uses language that has referents in reality. Thus the play explores 
characterologically contrasting ‘“‘verbal symbolizing.” 
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2500. Rohrberger, Mary. “Point of View in ‘Benito Cereno, Machin- 
ations and Deceptions,” pp. 541-546. The narration begins on a 
level of unambiguous circumstantiality but with increasing metaphors 
moves into Delano’s consciousness. These metaphors, numerous verbal 
qualifiers, evidences of Delano’s naive trustfulness, and numerous “dis- 
crepancies” in his responses “cast real doubt on the credibility of Delano 
as witness.” The deposition reveals the events during and after the 
rebellion. Then Melville re-introduces Delano to show that he still is 
ignorant of Cereno’s recognition that the events aboard the ship testify 
to the “dominance of darkness in the world.” 


2501. Knies, Earl A. “The `V of Jane Eyre,” pp. 546-556. Jane learns 
most of her information by overhearing conversations and through ask- 
ing questions that naturally arise in the context of the plot. Exposition 
thus is dramatically presented so that “everything seems to be happening 
within Jane’s consciousness.” Charlotte Bronté achieves much characteriza- 
tion through the “interaction” of the characters and through the elaborate 
use of “foil characters.” Jane’s frankness of action and reaction enables 
the reader to accept as probable the seemingly supernatural happenings. 
Although most of reality depends upon Jane’s subjective interpretation, 
there is in the scenic presentation of characters an objective reality to 
balance her subjectivity. 


2502. Savvas, Minas. “King Lear as a Play of Divine Justice,” pp. 560- 
562. The “imperfections of human mercy and justice are paralleled with 
the imperfect justice of the gods.” The indiscriminate sufferings and 
deaths of the patently good and bad destroy “any basis for a compre- 
hensible Cosmic Law.” Scholars who view Lear dying in a moment of 
hope overlook the immediate “pessimistic, amoral, even nihilistic” 
context. The play is a study of utter futility and despair. 


2503. Spielberg, Peter. “The Albatross in Albee’s Zoo,” pp. 562-565. 
The Zoo Story is strikingly similar to “The Ancient Mariner.” Both 
works begin with a “reluctant auditor” and a mysterious, cogent speaker 
who is an outcast. The preliminaries to the central episode are similarly 
structured. The Mariner 1s confronted by an albatross and Jerry, by a dog. 
Each appreciates his symbolic confrontation, although Jerry's is explicit, 
in contrast to the Mariner’s. In the end, Edward Albee departs from his 
source to emphasize that modern man remains isolated from his fellow 
men: he still bears an albatross. 

—Elton F. Henley 


COMMENTARY, XLI:2, February 1966. 


2504. Flint, R. W. “On Randall Jarrell,” pp. 79-81. Although Jar- 
rell’s career shows two periods of high quality, he will probably be 
remembered as “the poet” of World War II, 
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, SLI:3, March 1966. 


2505. Mailer, Norman. “Modes and Mutations: Quick Comments on 
the Modern American Novel,” pp. 37-40. The history of the American 
novel from Theodore Dreiser to Saul Bellow and Terry Southern shows 
the replacement of a desire for social advancement by a feeling of moral 
seriousness and anguish. The American novel has thus far failed to 
awaken a national self-awareness. 

—Fred Erisman 


= CRITICAL QUARTERLY, VII:4, Winter 1965. 


2506. Melchiori, Giorgio. “Cups of Gold for The Sacred Fount: 
Aspects of James’s Symbolism,” pp. 301-316. Henry James’s later works 
reveal in their titles a variety of symbolic levels: “the simple poetic 
image, the literary allusion, the significant metaphor, the objectified 
symbol, and the mythical reference to the Biblical quotations.” The 
Sacred Fount, however, reveals all of these and none of these; in fact, its 
puzzling inconclusiveness is its true subject. 


2507. Watson, George. “The Triumph of T. S. Eliot,’ pp. 328-337. 
Legend has it that Eliot’s recognition as a major poet was only slowly 
achieved. This is not so. Instead, his success was both deserved and 
instantaneous within the creative and intellectual circles at which he 
aimed. 


2508. Scrimgeour, Cecil. “Jimmy Wait and the Dance of Death: 
Conrad’s Nigger of the Narcissus,” pp. 339-352. Conrad’s novel uses 
the character of the Negro, James Wait, to unite the age-old myths of 
the Dance of Death and the Odyssey. From this unity comes an examina- 
tion of the capriciousness of nature and the transcendent elements of 
man. 


2509. Lerner, Laurence. “The Education of Gwendolen Harleth,” pp. 
355-364. Of all of George Eliot’s studies of psychological conversion (in 
which a character, usually female, shifts from egoism to self-transcend- 
ence), the greatest is that of Gwendolen Harleth in Daniel Deronda. 


2510. Hill, A. G. “The Real World of Charles Dickens” (rev.-art.), 
pp. 374-383. Recent studies of Dickens make necessary the question, Are 
modern critics trying too hard to develop psychiatric and symbolic patterns 
in Dickens's works? 

—Fred Erisman 


CRITICISM, IJII:1, Winter 1961. 


2511. Smith, LeRoy W. “Fielding and Mandeville: The “War Against 
Virtue, ” pp. 7-15. Fielding displays recognized sympathy for the 
benevolent sociology and psychology of Archbishop Tillotson and the 
third Earl of Shaftesbury; but skeptical figures also informed Fielding’s 
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thought, and among these Mandeville exerted a considerable influence 
upon the novelist: “a practical interest in what constitutes man’s happi- 
ness rather than abstract principles of right and wrong guides both men.” 
Į Fielding’s citations and other uses of Mandeville are noted.} 


2512. McArthur, Herbert. “Tragic and Comic Modes,” pp. 36-45. 
Comedy and tragedy concern values: comedy 1 values (only 
pointing out inconsistencies), and tragedy challenges them (seeking 
admission of other values). Ham. is a massive struggle of values, 
“Othello’s values may be strange to us, but they are values,” and they give 
him tragic dimensions; Synge’s Deirdre becomes tragic by renouncing 
society and dying, and in dying assuming other values: “I will not be 
your queen in Emain.” 


2513. Miner, Paul. “William Blake’s “Divine Analogy,’” pp. 46-61. 
We find difficulty in Blake, “a man who believed that the foot of Calvary 
began only a few steps from his residence in South Molton Street”; but 
that is just our difficulty: we must rise to the varieties of Blake’s anal- 
ogies. A most persistent analogy announces the female will = man’s 
divided nature = the generative organs; we must recognize its appearance 
in Blake’s verse and in his drawings and go to the Pentateuch, for instance, 
for the sources of his symbols for expressing it. 


, HI:2, Spring 1961. 


2514. Hughes, R. E. “George Herbert’s Rhetorical World,” pp. 86-94. 
The rhetoric of poetry allows the poet to abstract an experience from all 
experience, then “to locate for his abstraction a laa in the whole com- 
pany of probabilities.” Tropes assist this procedure, but tropes are also 
Just “a way of looking at experience and ideas,’’ and “this is precisely 
the way in which Herbert’s poetry is rhetorical”: the experience of “The 
Collar,” for instance, existed and was resolved outside the limits of the 
poem; the poem announces a probability. 


2515. Farley-Hills, D. L. “Dr. Leavis’s Critical Apologia,” pp. 95-100. 
The context of criticism outlined in F. R. Leavis’s “Criticism and 
Philosophy” (1937, 1952) shows “a fundamental misunderstanding of 
the nature of criticism”: criticism deals with the “concrete,” according to 
Leavis (and philosophy deals with the “abstract”); but Leavis has failed 
to recognize that an object of criticism such as verse is an ultimate value 
itself (just as truth is an ultimate value, and an object of philosophy); 
criticism and philosophy merely point to ultimate values. 


2516. Engelberg, Edward. “Picture and Gesture in the Yeatsian Aes- 
thetic,” pp. 101-120. When Yeats turned to the stage he faced an 
aesthetic problem in the demand of his new form for an illusion of 
reality; “the rejection of realistic techniques, which had been easy for 
him as a lyric poet, was not simply transferable to his new role as a 


dramatist”; he admired Greek and Japanese drama, but “he could not 
disown the power of passion in Shakespeare.” Yeats saw for drama, 
however, “the threat of pictorial stasis,” so he brought to the dramatic 
“picture” the “gesture” of the lyric, its energy and rhythm. 


2517. Bland, D. S. “Endangering the Reader’s Neck: Background 
Description in the Novel,” pp. 121-139. Dramatic use of description— 
its relevance to the totality of the novel—has been neglected in discussion 
of fiction. Characters gain a necessary localization from description— 
they are placed “on the social map’—but description also has thematic 
utility, evident in the practice of Jane Austen, Sir Walter Scott, Dickens 
(in whose work scene becomes symbolic), Trollope (scene/mood), and 
George Eliot. 


2518. McCann, Eleanor. “Blind Will or Blind Hero: Philosophy and 
Myth in Hardy’s Return of the Native,” pp. 140-157. Clym Yeobright 
“is not a protagonist, but a puzzle” his pena is plain to us, but 
Hardy has left vague Clym’s psychic life. Schopenhauer makes accountable, 
however, Clym’s behavior and the development of his thinking, and Hardy 
used the Oedipus myth in drawing Clym’s motivation. Clym’s psychical 
mystery is his difficulty for us—it was difficult for Hardy; it was Clym’s 
tragedy. 


, HI:3, Summer 1961. 


2519. Piper, William Bowman. “Tristram Shandy’s Tragicomical Testi- 
mony,’ pp. 171-185. Assuming the context of Ian Watt (1957)— 
novel = evidence / readers = jurymen—Sterne delivers Tristram of 
various testimontes (Tristram’s devotion to the family in his Shandy 
chronicle, for instance). But Tristram’s tragicomical testimony is the 
most moving and pervasive: Tristram is the last of the family, and he 
will write two volumes a year until he dies; assuredly, when Tristram 
closes, Tristram is dead. 


2520. Dean, Leonard W. “Style and Unity in Bleak House,” pp. 206- 
218. The many characters in Bleak House and their opening, seemingly 
unrelated spheres of experience risk disunity, but the characters and their 
worlds interlock, and Dickens has accomplished unity with dominant 
images; these images “give to varied settings a common and pervasive 
tonality,” and motifs in one story line are reflected in another; “people 
habitually communicate in tag-ends of nursery rhymes,” and good and 
evil are plain throughout. 


2521. Whitaker, Thomas R. “Lawrence’s Western Path: Mornings in 
Mexico,” pp. 219-236. Lawrence’s travel sketches share with his novels 
“a vacillating progression of attitudes, each having all the intensity of a 
momentary experience’; the “western path,” however (potency instead 
of domination), is harder to follow in life than it is in literature, so the 
essays in Mornings in Mexico only mark Lawrence’s “great curve... . 
onwards” in the direction of the savages. 
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2522. Stein, William Bysshe. “Billy Budd: The Nightmare of History,” 
pp. 237-250. Melville’s novel raises the question of historical authority 
and justice: its narration is guided by references to myth and recent 
history, and “this level of reference controls the narrator's treatment of 
Billy’s impressment’’; indeed, the whole pattern of imagery in Billy Budd 
is a structural determinant of the dimensions of the concerns of the novel. 


, HII: 4, Fall 1961. 


2523. Male, Roy R. “The Story of the Mysterious Stranger in American 
Fiction,” pp. 281-294. The variety in handling of the convention of the 
mysterious stranger in our literature discourages judgments, but if we 
group the stories “according to the action imitated,” then we may enter 
this literature and find “certain conventions that aid explication and may 
become part of a systematic or scholarly knowledge of fiction.” [Exam- 
ination is made of works of Hawthorne, Melville, Twain, and others.} 


2524. Aden, John M. “Rasselas and The Vanity of Human Wishes,” 
pp. 295-303. Clues of irony later in Rasselas make its opening solemnity 
specious, so Rasselas bears only a surface resemblance to The Vanity of 
Human Wishes; the great difference between the poem and the tale, 
however, is Johnson's representation of a state of mind in Rasselas—and 
a representation of the state of the world in his poem. Rasselas “is not 
simply a twice-told tale.” 


2525. Thomson, George H. “Symbolism in E. M. Forster's Earlier 
Fiction,” pp. 304-320. Some Forster characters perform two thematic 
functions: they bear symbolic meaning and also assert it. These burdens 
may force upon a secondary character an eminence which he does not seem 
to us to deserve, but Forster used crucial events to develop the roles of 
such characters, and this generated Forster's expanding symbol: “the 
foundation of Forster’s mature art.” 


2526. Stewart, David H. “The Purpose of Faulkner's Ike,” pp. 333- 
342. Faulkner's developing portrait of Ike McCaslin is not sympathetic 
because it is manifest that Ike never attains a very profound sense of 
reality; Ike’s function is important, however: he allows us to judge, by 
comparison with his own progress, the progresses of “his earlier spiritual 
brethren” toward a modern sensibility. 

—William T. Hagestad 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLV:1, Spring 1965. 


2527. Beum, Robert. “Melville's Course,” pp. 17-33. Differences 
between Mardi and Moby Dick cause us to ask how Melville could write 
so poorly and then so well. Melville's complete failures and complete 
successes, however, themselves explain the variation of his work: he 
“sought images and structures congenial to him for emblematic as well as 
for surface narrative purposes,” and his novels fail when those purposes 
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are not comfortably wedded together; the weakness of Melville's con- 
victions in such cases paralyzed everything, prose style and themes. 


2528. Sidnell, M. J. “Synge’s Playboy and the Champion of Ulster,” pp. 
51-59. Irish saga in The Playboy of the Western World and Synge’s use 
of a Christy / Cuchulain metaphor in the play are features which make 
this work a judgment of past and present heroes: “Cuchulain in the 
flesh would seem as unheroic as Christy sometimes does,” but Christy's 
bad story will become a gallant one in its retelling. For the present, at 
least, Christy, the hero of renewal, may make us “conscious of a natural 
good.” 


2529. Neumeyer, Peter. “Franz Kafka and Jonathan Swift: A Sym- 
biosis,” pp. 60-65. Letters from Kafka to Max Brod (1922) and to his 
sister, Elli Hermann (1921), contain references to Gullivers Travels, 
passages in which Kafka approves of Gulliver’s microscopic view of 
women and the Lilliputian method of child rearing. Kafka’s feelings on 
these subjects were strong at this time and he had lost “his critical 
distance and discrimination” because his letters attribute Gulliver's views 
to Swift—an instance in Kafka of literary symbiosis. 


, SLV:2, Summer 1965. 


2530. Munro, John M. “Arthur Symons and W. B. Yeats: The Quest 
for Compromise,” pp. 137-152. The Symbolist Movement in Literature 
(1899) represents the Symons who most influenced Yeats; the two men 
may have met as early as 1891 (after Symons “had thrown himself into 
the gay, bohemian whirl” of London), but by 1899 Symons had come 
to find “a surrogate for religion” in literature. The transcending Symons, 
not the bohemian, moved Yeats. 


2531. Robbins, Rossell Hope. “The Rochester Rappings,” pp. 153-164. 
The fraudulent “rappings” in 1847-1851 of Catherine and Margaretta 
Fox in Hydesville aad Rochester, N.Y., interested Horace Greeley, Cooper, 
Bryant, and others; the Fox family explained their prodigy by revela- 
tions claimed to have come from Benjamin Franklin. Information about 
the rappings swelled the tide of 19th-century American spiritualism, and 
accounts by witnesses of Fox séances filled the pamphlet literature of 
the day. [Bibliography given of American and other pamphlet literature 
on spiritualism. } 

—William T. Hagestad 


DICKENSIAN, LXI:345, January 1965. 


2532. Collins, Philip. “Dickens and Popular Amusements,” pp. 7-19. 
In “Sunday Under Three Heads” Dickens is trenchant on the class bias 
of Sunday legislation. In Hard Times he is appalled by the quality of 
industrial life but has no ideas about altering it. He needs a more 
comprehensive answer than Christmas all year or circuses. 
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2533. Richards, Amy. “The Honourable Mr. Miller,” pp. 27-29. La 
Fayette Kettle’s reference to Mr. Miller, when asking Martin Chuzzlewit 
to lecture on him, is to Hugh Miller, geologist, defender of the Scottish 
church, and editor of The Witness. 


2534. Staples, Leslie C. “Ellen Terman—Some Letters,” pp. 30-35. 
[ These letters relate to the publication of a poem by Alfred Austin, and 
they illustrate her character. } 


2535. Gerson, Stanley. “Dickens’s Use of Malapropisms,” pp. 40-45. 
Malapropisms in Dickens’s early characters’ speech reveal a significant 
artistic purpose in giving a darker side to a humorous effect. 


2536. Collins, Philip. “David Copperfield and East Anglia,” pp. 46-51. 
Dickens’s knowledge of the area rested on a few hours’ observation in 
January 1849. The local tradition of a prior visit is highly improbable. 


2537. Greaves, John. “The Thirsty Woman of Tutbury,” pp. 51-52. In 
Nicholas Nickleby, Mrs. Nickleby’s reference to a thirsty woman is to a 
celebrated imposture. 


2538. Moore, Jack B. “Hearts and Hands in Great Expectations,” pp. 
52-56. The two key words in GE are “hearts” and “hands.” Heart 
images are associated with Estella, Miss Havisham, and Pip. Communi- 
cation with hands symbolizes the sincerity or the superficiality of charac- 
ters. The heart and hand images are inseparable. 


2539. Brogunier, Joseph. “The Funeral Pyre and Human Decency: The 
Fate of Chancery in Bleak House,” pp. 57-62. The funeral pyre of 
Krook’s combustion does not symbolically mean the end of ας, 
which is not consumed in the novel. The two groups of characters, either 
smoldering uselessly or finding props against decaying institutions, show 
that the individual, not the institution, is finally responsible. 





— LXI:346, May 1965. 


2540. Hutchings, J. “Dickens at Bonchurch,” pp. 79-100. [Details of 
Dickens’s stay on the Isle of Wight (1849), including the writing of 
chapters in David Copperfield and encounters with the name of Miss 
Havisham, a local resident, and with the forlorn history of another resi- 
dent, are given. ] 


2541. Fielding, K. J. “Dickens’s Work with Miss Coutts: I,” pp. 112- 
119. Dickens advised Miss Burdett Coutts on housing projects at Bethnal 
Green (1852) but had nothing to do with the actual building. No con- 
nection exists between well-known dust-heaps there and Our Mutual 
Friend. 
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2542. Collins, Philip. “Inky Fishing Nets: Dickens as Editor,” pp. 120- 
125. [Dickens’s proofsheets for an article in All the Year Round provide 
evidences of his editorial practice. Examples are given. | 


, LXI:347, September 1965. 


2543. Fielding, K. J. “Dickens or Forster? Some King Lear Criticisms 
Re-examined,” pp. 133-140. Lear criticism in The New Monthly 
Magazine (1834), The Weekly True Scene (1834), and The Examiner 
(1838) is not Dickens’s but John Forster's. An 1849 Examiner piece 
on Lear is his. 


2544. Blount, Trevor. “The Importance of Place in Bleak House,” pp. 
140-149. Dickens’s artistic construction is firmly placed in real locales, 
and he uses specific local objects which his readers would know as local 
ee The homes are composites of Dickens's art and homes of his own 
riends. 


2545. Stedman, Jane W. “Good Spirits: Dickens’s Childhood Reading,” 
pp. 150-154. [The childhood reading of David Copperfield and especially 
incidents from Tales of the Genii by James Ridley are discussed. } 


2546. Fielding, K. J. “Dickens’s Work with Miss Coutts: II,” pp. 155- 
160. Dickens gave help with plans and persuasion of slum landlords for 
the Westminster sanitary improvement (1852-1853). His work there has 
scant relation to Little Dorrit, with its indignation against slums, because 
he was not against slum landlords. Owr Mutual Friend does have a 
dismal allegory about a slum, Hickman’s Folly. 


2547. Coustillas, Pierre. “Gissing’s Writings on Dickens,” pp. 168-179. 
[The circumstances of George Gissing’s Charles Dickens: A Critical 
Study and introductions to the Richmond Edition of Dickens, his friend- 
ship with F. G. Kitten, the Dickens scholar, and his revision of Forster's 
Life are presented. ] 


—R. E. Wiehe 


ENGLISH, XV:86, Summer 1964. 


2548. Boas, Guy. “William Shakespeare, 1564-1964,” pp. 43-46. 
Shakespeare’s combination of eloquence and all-encompassing knowledge 
makes his plays and poems “a vehicle for perfect expression by the human 
heart.” His ideas are always applicable to modern times, yet he avoids 
our equivocations and dangerous philosophies. His work is timeless and 
spaceless. 


2549. Armstrong, William A. ‘Shakespeare and the Medieval Stage,” 
pp. 46-49. Shakespeare drew upon the medieval stage for metaphors and 
similes of retribution, temptation, damnation, and death. 
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2550. Foakes, R. A. “Much Ado About the Sonnets,” pp. 50-52. The 
ideal book on Shakespeare's sonnets would combine A. L. Rowse’s vigor 
(Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Macmillan) with Hilton Landry's depth of under- 
standing (Interpretation in Shakespeare's Sonnets, University of Califor- 
nia)—but without Landry’s too-minute examination of the text and with- 
out Rowse’s arrogance. 


2551. Gold, J. “Hamlet's Sea-change,” pp. 53-55. Shakespeare prepares 
the audience for the new Hamlet who returns from his sea voyage (now 
more serene, detached) by information in the two letters he sends (to 
Claudius and Horatio). His change in Act V is emphasized by the contrast 
with “an early Hamlet in the form of Laertes.” 


2552. Boas, Guy. “In Lighter Vein: Shakespeare out of School,” p. 56. 
Outside of his work, Shakespeare is usually a figure of fun, evident in 
such areas as the authorship question, the events recorded in his biog- 
raphies, and the attitudes of critics, contemporary Stratford, audiences, and 
actors. 

—Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XLVI:2, April 1965 (Arngart Anniversary 
Number). 


2553. Cross, J. E. “Oswald and Byrhtnoth: A Christian Saint and a 
Hero who is Christian,” pp. 93-109. Recent critics of The Battle of 
Maldon have stressed Byrhtnoth’s martyrdom. A comparison between the 
passages in Bede dealing with King Oswald and Aelfric’s Saint’s Life 
shows that Aelfric by slight omissions and minor changes in Bede's 
material served his hagiographical intentions. The Maldon poet speaks 
of earthly glory and emphasizes the idea of vengeance. Byrhtnoth is 
deceived by the Vikings; he is egged on by his ofermod. Even his dying 
words do not point to a martyr’s death. ΑΙ this confirms the older view 
that Maldon is a secular poem. 


2554. Ejder, Bertil. “Notes on Yorkshire Place-names,” pp. 110-113. 
ΓΑ discussion of Cleggcliffe names in -thorp, Skipwith, Risbe 


2555. Ekwall, Eilert. “Some Early London Bynames and Surnames,” 
ΡΡ. 113-118. [Additions to Ekwall, Early London Personal Names, 
Lund, 1954.} 


2556. Holmberg, Börje. “Noah Webster and American Pronunciation,” 
pp. 118-129. Webster should be judged mainly on the basis of the 
American Dictionary. He influenced American spelling (e.g., defense, 
traveler, labor). As for pronunciation, many of his recommendations 
were not taken over. He advocated an “Italian a” in words like glass 
and described the vowel in dog in a way that reminds one of British 
short o. He did not support u: in words like duty. However, his 
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insistence on “a clear distinct articulation of the several syllables” may 
have contributed to the secondary stress in words like secretary. The 
Introduction to the American Dictionary deserves further attention. 


2557. Jacobsson, Ulf. "Notes on Further Dialect Words in Standard 
English,” pp. 129-137. [A number of special words (ie, isolated 
adoptions) are discussed.} Among them are occupational terms (e.g., 
tram, lorry, whisk(e)y); geographical and geological terms (e.g., coomb, 
tarn, lias); names of animals and plants (e.g., collie, finnan, peat); and 
local customs (e.g., clan, flats, curling). 


2558. Kristensson, Gillis. “Another Approach to Middle English Dialec- 
tology,” pp. 138-156. In Svenska Landsmél och Svenskt Folkliv 1957, O. 
Arngatt published a paper called Engelsk Dialektologi, in which he 
suggested another approach to Middle English dialects. The basis he 
proposed is the spelling of proper names in the Lay Subsidy Rolls from 
1290-1350. (‘The Lay Subsidy was a tax on personal property.) Here the 
Lay Subsidy material is used for an investigation of the a / 6 boundary 
in the early part of the 14th century. The conclusion drawn from the 
wealth of forms is that in Lindsey and a small strip in Lincolnshire Old 
English a was retained. A close study of the Lay Subsidy Rolls will also 
yield information in the field of vocabulary. 


2559. Schaar, Claes. “Old Texts and Ambiguity,” pp. 157-165. Modern, 
post-Freudian ways of reading old authors differ from earlier ways, no 
doubt rightly. The search for ambiguity, exemplified by William Empson, 
can be wrong in leading us to approve of what was formerly neglected or 
even disapproved of. Renaissance rhetoricians denounced “amphibolia”’ 
(use of word in two or more senses), and writers tended to avoid it. 
Empson’s analysis of “I saw fair Chloris” is probably too contemporary 
or Freudian. 


2560. Seltén, Bo. “Some Notes on Middle English By-names (in inde- 
pendent use),” pp. 165-181. [A study of nicknames, local by-names, 
genealogical by-names, and occupational by-names based on Middle 
English East Anglian material. ] 


2561. Wallner, Björn. “Drawings of Surgical Instruments in Ms Bibl. 
Nat. Angl. 25,” pp. 182-186. [A discussion of some instruments in Guy 
de Chauliac’s Chirurgia Magna, English translation; with one plate. ] 


2562. Zettersten, Arne. "Pierre of Provence and the Fair Maguelonne,” 
pp. 187-201. A fragment of an English version of this French prose- 
romance, translations.of which are found in most European languages, is 
published here for the first time. Two leaves, assembled in a guard-book, 
are printed together with the corresponding passages from a French text, 
which, however, is not the original of the English version. [There is a 
full page facsimile. A brief commentary explains some difficult words. } 
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—  ,XLVI:3, June 1965. 


2563. Evans, Maurice. “Courtesy and the Fall of Man,” pp. 209-220. 
Courtesy in Spenser’s Faerie Queene is as important as the other major 
virtues; it involves mercy, the Graces, and the love of God, which are 
seen as means for repairing a “fallen world where mutability reigns and 
all is unstable.” In Bk. VI, where Courtesy has to prove itself, the 
images suggest “Order, harmony, degree.” Calidore’s fault was his quit- 
ting his quest in order quite virtuously to woo Pastorella. She, blind to 
his knightly courtesy, wrongly preferred him as a shepherd. Calidore also 
failed to see the “Shepherd's Idyll’’ as an “escape from life,” and wrongly 
relinquished his heroic task. Spenser’s allegory develops depth cumu- 
latively. -Pastorella’s capture and apparent death, which wakens Calidore 
to reality, and her rescue and regeneration “are central . . . to the 
Faerte Queene as a whole.” 


2564. Carr, W. I. “ “Gracious Silence’— A Selective Reading of Corio- 
Janus,” pp. 221-234. Coriolanus has a “maimed life,” and this moves 
us rather than his “failure of sensitivity.” The play is about a political 
situation “and the life engendered there,” like Conrad’s Nostromo but 
with less super-imposed irony. The coldly self-sufficient patricians with 
their mechanical honor code manipulate a philistine populace. “Neither 
group has any responsible conception of authority or of communal needs 
and aims.” Coriolanus is both product and tragic scapegoat of this 
world. The main stress is on the lack of fruitful relationships; the final 
tragedy invests a whole community that has failed. The poetry is 
“miraculously” intelligent in creating the “hollow vanities and machine- 
like activity” of this world while retaining “its hold on the human and 
personal.” 


2565. Danchin, Pierre. “William Cowper’s Poetic Purpose, as Seen in 
His Letters,” pp. 235-244. Cowper’s letters are spontaneous and sincere 
psychological documents, exhibiting his “antagonistic tendencies’ of 
melancholy and cheerfulness. He claims that he wrote poetry for amuse- 
ment, for spiritual remedy, and in the hope of being morally useful. He 
needed fits of inspiration and an audience. He did not know why he 
wrote The Task, which was clearly his “search for perfect poetic 
expression.” 


2566. Copley, J. “Two Shakespearian Puns,” pp. 250-252. The ward / 
word pun in L.L.L. P in Middleton’s Women Beware Women 
IILii and perhaps in Troz. Lii. The talons / talents pun in Twel. Lv. 
requires a further pun on fool / foul / fowl, which in turn is used in 
Lyly’s Campaspe IVi. 3 HVI Vwi, Lear Iiv., in Ben Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Fair ΙΠ1.ν. and IV.ii., and in Fletcher's Rale a Wife and 
Have a Wife IILI. 
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2567. Prins, A. A. “Postscript to ‘The Religious Background of Shelley's 
Prometheus Unbound,’ ” p. 253. Shelley's interest in Essenism, which was 
permeated, as the Dead Sea Scrolls illustrate, with Gnosticism, indicate 
his Christian leanings and his conflict with orthodoxy. 


, XLVI:4, August 1965. 


2568. Hodge, James L. “The Marriage Group: Precarious Equilibrium,” 
pp. 289-300. In the portion of Chaucers Canterbury Tales commonly 
designated as the Marriage Debate, the running argument 15 more com- 
plicated than is usually thought. The Wife of Bath’s picture of married 
bliss achieved by the husband’s submission to his wife is seriously affected 
by our awareness of the Wife’s idiosyncrasies. At the end of the Clerk’s 
portrait of an ideal wife, it is shown that wifely patience is not of this 
world. The Merchant sneeringly denies any possibility of a happy mar- 
riage. “The Franklin’s Tale” fails to remove the impression of disorder. 
Here chivalry and married love fight a losing battle with fraud and 
immorality. Thus each of the participants in the Debate demonstrates the 
impossibility of earthly perfection. 


2569. Toliver, Harold E. “Robert Henryson: From Moralitas to Irony,” 
pp. 300-309. Henryson is more than an arid moralist; in his fables, comic 
realism is integrated with moral judgment. We find side by side sympathy 
with human foibles and moral criticism. In the Testament of Cresseid 
the use of a narrator as an internal commentator is basic to the poem’s 
strategy and primarily an ironic device. The callous sentence of the 
Gods rouses the narrator’s sympathy for Cresseid, but at the same time 
Cresseid’s responsibility for her fate stands out. The meeting between 
Troylus and Cresseid, the turning point in the conflict between order and 
disorder, leads to a termination which because of the didactic comment is 
not tragic. Man’s weaknesses are not symptoms of total corruption; 
human dignity remains part of his heritage. 


2570. McAleer, John J. “Biblical Symbols in American Literature: A 
Utilitarian Design,” pp. 310-322. The Mosaic Myth of the New England 
Puritans strongly influenced earlier American literature, as in Hawthorne’s. 
Scarlet Leiter and in Melville’s Elijah, Ishmael, and Ahab in Moby Dick. 
Hostility to this myth appears with James Fenimore Cooper, an Anglican, 
who used Old Testament symbolism satirically. As New Testament 
influence grows, Cooper's caricature, Parson Amen, becomes a Christ 
figure, as does Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom. Genuine Christ symbolism begins 
with Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio. Eugene O'Neill, William 
Faulkner, and Ernest Hemingway present man, as Christ, suffering to no 
purpose. The later Hemingway and Faulkner suggest a new shift in 
American use of the Bible, rather than a discarding of it. 


2571. Kolb, Eduard. “Beowulf 568: An Emendation,” pp. 322-323. 
No satisfactory explanation has been given for Ymb bronine ford. 
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The emendation of ford to bord produces: “around the steep (or: tall) 
board, i.e., ship.” This would refer to a boat of the Viking type. 


2572. Sambrook, A. J. “Milton’s Creation Heresy Paralleled,”’ pp. 330- 
331. Milton’s heretical view that “the world was created by God not out 
of nothing but out of His own being” was not unique. His royalist 
adversary, John Gauden, accepted this too, as shown in his unpublished 
“Meditation,” now in the library of St. David's College, Lampeter. 


2573. King, Bruce. “Absalom and Dryden's Earlier Praise of Mon- 
mouth,” pp. 332-333. In Absalom and Achitophel Dryden uses refer- 
ences from his earlier panegyric dedication of Tyrannic Love to Mon- 
mouth for satiric effect, making his later fall more tragic and ironic. 


, XLVI:5, October 1965. 


2574. Gerber, Richard. “Cybele, Kubla Khan, and Keats,” pp. 369-389. 
A psychological approach to “Kubla Khan” that differs from Maude 
Bodkin’s and J. L. Lowes’s (Eng. Stud., XLIV:5, [Oct. 19621, 321-341) 
illuminates Coleridge’s “imaginative poetic process.” The Cublai-Cybele 
fusion provided the “ambiguous imaginative dream-core, a germinal 
centre.” The male Kubla and the erection of the dome are opposed to the 
womb-hollow and caverns of the earth goddess. Kubla is the active 
aesthetic creator concerned with pleasure and culture: Cybele suffers in 
the creation, is wailing woman and nature. The green hill, the forests, 
and the fountains are significantly hers. Keats’s Endymion, Bk. II, is an 
unconscious variation on the theme of “Kubla Khan”: ZL 593-636 repeat 
the central images. Following immediately, Cybele illustrates Keats’s 
unconscious grasp of Coleridge’s Cublai-Cybele theme. 


2575. Hagopian, John V. ‘‘Melville’s ‘L’Homme Révolté,” pp. 390- 
402. Herman Melville in his three most important novelle uses the 
theme of “l'homme révolté.” Revolt is seen as both “necessary and hope- 
less.” The lawyer in Bartleby is no “pompous ass” but a bitter self- 
mocker. Life is meaningless for Bartleby, whose death is an act of 
rebellion. In Benito Cereno the Christian elements are treated ironically: 
the Negroes show Benito that Christianity is evil and corrupt. Billy Budd 
is not a “Testament of Acceptance” but a justification of revolt against 
tyranny and Christianity. “Vere is responsible for Claggart just as God is 
responsible for Satan.” Melville’s narrators are intentionally obscure and 
untrustworthy, and need careful study. 


2576. Waldron, R. A. “Knight’s Tale A 1037: ‘fresher than the 
May, ” pp. 402-406. The May is to be interpreted as the blossoming 
tree of May, presumably the hawthorn, which undoubtedly got its 
secondary name from the part it played in May festivities. The text 
presents us with a sequence of comparisons: lily, hawthorne, rose. The 
occurrence of May in the meaning of month in the same passage strength- 
ens the case for a sense-shift. . ἡ 
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2577. Gill, Roma. “ ‘Necessitie of State’: Massinger’s Believe As You 
List,” pp. 407-416. The largely autograph Ms of Believe As You List 
shows that the deposing of Sebastian of Portugal was the real subject. 
Flaminius, unlike other Jacobean Machiavellians, derives from the original 
1] Principe, which was thus a direct source. In ruling Carthage and 
opposing the returned Antiochus, he exemplifies Machiavelli’s Prince. 
He avoids being hated by the people, has the “welfare of the state at 
heart” but is ruthless. Other Machiavellian elements include the 
behavior of the merchants, the diplomacy of Prusias (James 19) and of 
Philoxenus. After the trial of Antiochus and the intervention of 
Marcellus, Flaminius degenerates into a “mere stage villain,’ and the 
problem of ends justifying means is left unsolved. 


2578. Schaar, Claes. “Vida, Ramsay, and Milton’s Bees,” pp. 417-418. 
Milton’s “bee” simile (Paradise Lost I, 768-775) has been traced to 
Homer and Virgil. The Neo-Latin poets, Marcus Hieronymus Vida and 
Andrew Ramsay, also employed it before Milton, in connection with the 
“Council in Hell” motif. 


, XLVI:6, December 1965. 


2579. Lubbers, Klaus. `The Development of ‘-ster’ in Modern British 
and American English,” pp. 449-470. The history of the suffix -ster is 
a matter of vogues. In Old and Middle English it is practically always 
neutral. Between c.1550 and c.1700 the unfavorable connotation is 
dominant; between 1700 and 1850 it is often used without any pejora- 
tive connections, but after that there are many examples of deprecatory 
usage. In our century we find many new formations in American 
English; in British English the suffix is now hardly productive. Many 
of the modern words in -ster are short-lived. 


2580. Watson, Melvin R. “The Drama of Grace Abounding, pp. 471- 
482. The lack of chronological accuracy in Grace Abounding shows it 
was less of a spiritual autobiography than an artistic statement of Bunyan’s 
fitness to lead and convert others. He used time impressionistically, for 
dramatic effect. The first and largest section of the work is the most 
important and is carefully constructed into four parts. The first and last 
balance against each other and introduce and conclude the main inner 
struggles of the two large central parts. Each part is dramatically con- 
structed with a relevant climax. Satan ts a subtle antagonist varying his 
temptations in the struggle with God for Bunyan’s soul. 


2581. Collmer, Robert G. “Donne and Charron,” pp. 482-488. Donne's 
Biathanatos (1608?) was not the first Western defense of suicide. 
Pierre Charron’s De la Sagesse (1601) among others, preceded it. 
Though never mentioned by Donne, De la Sagesse may have influenced 
him here, for both authors cite several instances of great men and women 
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who have committed suicide; both argue that it breaks no law of nature, 
reason, or God; both carefully restrict the legitimate grounds for suicide; 
and both discuss Christian, Jewish, and pagan philosophers’ views. Donne 
felt “Christianity could permit suicide.” 


2582. Foltinek, Herbert. “Battledore and Shuttlecock: A Stock Image 

in 19th Century Literary Prose,” pp. 488-491. Images of the Royal Game 

of Tennis in the Elizabethan dramatists are replaced by images of the 

democratic game of battledore and shuttlecock in 19th-century prose 
writers. 

—J. Boswinkel 

—David Wilkinson 


ESTUDIOS AMERICANOS, XV:78-79, March-April 1958. 


2583. Reid, John T. “Contemporary Northamerican Lyric Poetry,” pp. 
145-155. The poets of the 1912 “Renaissance” and others—Rilke, 
Garcia Lorca, T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, Marianne Moore, Wallace 
Stevens—provided the influence and is Sees the environment for the 
“new poets’ —Kenneth Patchen, Muriel Rukeyser, Karl Shapiro, Delmore 
Schwartz, and Peter Viereck. The contemporary poets are, in general, 
more precise, ο or and intricate; more conscious of effect; and, 
often, more superficial. (In Spanish) 


2584. “William Prescott, Historian,” pp. 157-159. Prescotts puritan 
and liberal Anglo-Saxon temperament prevented him from achieving true 
hispanamerican reality, but his penchant for literature gave him the 
capacity to vivify the past, presenting the historical fact as an aesthetic 
phenomenon within the canons of art. His History of the Conquest of 
Peru was the first to result from an ample documentary investigation 
realized with critical assurance and a rigorous historiographic technique. 
(In Spanish) 

—Phyllis Ann French 


EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, XXXVIII:1, January 1966. 


2585. Newell, A. G. “Early Evangelical Fiction,” pp. 3-21. Although 
the early English Evangelicals were inhibited by traditional Christian 
asceticism, four of them produced very successful novels or tales: Legh 
Richmond (The Dairyman’s Daughter), Rowland Hill (Village Dia- 
logues), Mrs. Sherwood (The Fairchild Family), and Hannah More 
(Coelebs and Cheap Repository Tracts). Coelebs is not realistic fiction, 
but an eminently practical, dramatized moral essay. Hannah More’s 
Cheap Repository Tracts are historically significant, “lively, compelling 
tales, which elevated a species of ephemeral journalism into a genuine 
kind of creative literature.’ Hannah More strongly influenced all classes 
on behalf of evangelical Christianity. 

—A. G. Newell 
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EVERGREEN REVIEW, X:39, February 1966. 


2586. Kerouac, Jack. “Sartori in Paris: 1,” pp. 17-21, 73479; [ Kerouac, 
in France in pursuit of his family background, recounts miscellaneous 
events leading up to sartori, or awakening. To be continued.] 


2587. Robbe-Grillet, Alain. “From Realism to Reality,” pp. 50-53, 83. 
Almost all writers call themselves realists each believing his brand of 
reality more true than that of other writers. The novel does not report 
reality; it constructs its own world, which is reality. The desire to believe 
that anything, including realism, can be defined and fixed once and for 
all, does not take into account the basic principles of the New Novel, 
that “everything is constantly changing” and that there “is always some- 
thing new.” 


2588. Girodias, Maurice. ‘The Erotic Society,” pp. 64-69. The hard 
fight for the freedom to discuss sex realistically in literature must not be 
forgotten nor must it be overshadowed by various intellectual arguments 
against “pornography.” ‘Torrents of bad taste” have been unleashed by 
the present revolution in literature, but this is a minor phenomenon when 
considered in the light of the freedom achieved by literature. The erotic 
impulse is the most basic human impulse, and “it is only through our 
discovery, our appreciation of physical human beauty, that we may 
discover its mysterious correspondence with non-human forms of ‘life. 
Art is doubly genetic by definition, as it requires both the creative 
impetus and the understanding of beauty.” 


2589. Roche, Paul. “After Eliot: Somes Notes Toward a Reassessment,” 
pp. 84-92. Yeats’s comment that Eliot will in time to come “be regarded 
as an interesting symptom of a sick and melancholy age” is accurate, for 
Eliot deserted the poetic revolution beginning in the 20’. He also “dis- 
tracted American and English poetry away from its true genius and 
infected it with the blight of intellectualism,” and he never successfully 
broke away from the worn-out philosophy and groping pessimism of his 
earlier poems. 


, X:40, April 1966. 


2590. Kott, Jan. “The Two Paradoxes of Othello,’ pp. 15-21, 70-75. 
Othello and Iago represent the conflict between an idealistic view of the 
world as good and a view of the world as evil. Iago’s triumph is made 
possible by Desdemona’s sensuality, which, released by her love for 
Othello, confirms for him the world Iago has defined. Although Iago’s 
victory is intellectual rather than moral, it is so complete that Othello 
even speaks Jago’s language in the last sections of the play, the Ian- 
guage of a world of animal lust. 


2591. Kerouac, Jack, “Sartori in Paris: 2,” pp. 56-59, 78-82. [Kerouac 
continues his account of his search for his family background, moving 
from Paris to Brittany. To be concluded.} 
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, X:41, June 1966. 


2592. Kerouac, Jack. “Sartori in Paris: 3,” pp. 50-53, 80-90. [The 
conclusion of Kerouac’s visit to Brittany in search of his family back- 
ground. } 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


EXPLICATOR, XXIII:7, March 1965. 


2593. Cowan, S. A. “Joyce’s ‘Clay, ” Item 50. Although Maria appears 
to be plain and sexless, there is evidence that she has “romantic inclinations 
and a normal sexual fancy.” The sexual symbolism gives the clue to the 
full meaning of the title, “clay” referring not only to death but to life; 
Maria is clay “longing to be molded by a man.” 


2594. Williams, George Walton. “Conrad’s “The Lagoon,’” Item 51. 
The white man’s canoe is heading upstream (westward) into the setting 
sun, and the river flows eastward. The man, presumably facing forward, 
first looks at the wake alongside him; then back at the open sea; and 
finally ahead to the inlet to the lagoon. 


2595. Morris, Charles R. ‘“‘Robinson’s ‘Richard Cory,’” Item 52. Rich- 
ard Cory is described in terms typically English, not American. The 
arch-Tory Dr. Silvester Gardiner, an early resident of Gardiner, Maine— 
which Amy Lowell describes as “so English in atmosphere” (Tezd- 
encies in Modern American Poetry, 1917, p. 11)-~aristocratic like Cory, 
killed himself in the same manner. But perhaps Hardy’s “Life’s Little 
Ironies” might also explain the many anglicisms in the portrayal of Cory. 


2596. Davis, Lloyd M. “Dickinson’s Ἱ Taste a Liquor Never Brewed,’ ” 
Item 53. A clearer understanding of this poem is possible if certain 
words (“liquor,” “pearl,” “berries,” “landlords,” “foxglove,” “Man- 
zanilla”) are interpreted according to usages current when the poem was 
published, as found in Noah Webster’s An American Dictionary of the 
English Language (1838) and the OED. 


2597. Fasel, Ida. “Scève’s Délie, CCCLXVII, 7-10,” Item 54. There is 
a shift from second to third person in the last four lines of this poem 
because it is the poet’s soul, not his body, which greets his love, since 
according to the dictates of courtly love he cannot himself share in this 
Jove. 


2598. McCracken, Samuel. “Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, A. 565-566,” 
Item 55. The phrase “out of towne” is a pun on “out of tune.” 


2599. Shawcross, John T. “Donne’s ‘A Nocturnall Upon S. Lucies Day,’ ” 
Item 56. A close examination of certain lines leads to the conclusion that 
“the poem was written or begun or made to appear to have been written 
on December 12 in the evening of the shortest day of the year . . . the 
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Eve of St. Lucy’s Day.” The poem may be dated about December 12, 
1617, with Anne as “the woman whose memory lies behind the poem.” 
The theme of birth and rebirth, running throughout, is heightened when 
we realize that Anne’s death, seven days after giving birth, occasioned 
the poem. 


2600. Thompson, Leslie M. “Shakespeare’s King Lear,” Item 57. Refer- 
ences to the sense of smell, in relation to the “sight pattern,” occur 
several times, and form “an important and neglected aspect of the play’s 
structure.” 


2601. Sankey, Benjamin. “Kipling’s "The Gardener, ” Item 58. Several 
passages in this story “seem to allow the interpretation” that Helen Turrell 
was actually visiting the grave of her son, not her “nephew.” 


, ΧΧΊΠ:8, April 1965. 


2602. Walsh, Thomas F. ‘Howells’ A Modern Instance,” Item 59. 
There are some noteworthy points of similarity between Hawthorne's 
Chillingworth and Howells’s Squire Gaylord, two Puritans who come to 
destruction because of their inherent evil. 


2603. Stamm, Edith Perry. ‘“Mann’s ‘Gladius Dei,’” Item 60. There 
are several reversals of motifs in this story which “seem to point to a 
final interdependence of the moral and the aesthetic’; the monk’s 
repulsion of the Madonna, a reversal of both spiritual and sensual, denies 
that beauty can exist without truth. 


2604. Clogan, Paul M. “Chaucer’s “The Legend of Good Women,’ 
2422,” Item 61. Chaucer’s “Thorus,” as well as the other characters of 
this passage, probably originate from the Achilleid, I, 48-118, of Statius, 
by way of medieval misspelling of Statius’s “tori” (to “thori’) and mis- 
understanding of its medieval gloss. 


2605. Barnes, Daniel R. ““Twain’s The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
Chapter I,” Item 62. The lives and actions of Huck, Jim, Tom, and 
others “are paralleled in biblical prototypes,” with Huck’s endeavor to 
help Jim being similar to Moses’s trying to help the Israelites. More 
important, Huck’s rejection of Moses in the first part of chapter one 
ironically accounts for much of his trouble throughout the novel. 


2606. Crider, J. R. “Dryden’s ‘Absalom and Achitophel, 169-172,” 
Item 63. The view of heredity current in Dryden’s time was that the son’s 
corruption was inherited from the father. Hence this passage exposes 
primarily the father’s real nature: the son was born “a shapeless Lump, 
like Anarchy” (Z, 172) because “the father was ‘diseased’.with sedition 
when he begot him.” | 
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2607. Jenkins, Ralph E. “Robinson’s ‘Lost Anchors, ” Item 64. The 
simplest explanation of this poem is that the old sailor makes an analogy 
between his misadventures and those of the divers: they, expecting to 
find treasure, had found only anchors; his life, since leaving home, has 
also been a failure. This is an analogy that “he may read who runs” (|. 
11), i.e., it can be understood when read rapidly. 


2608. Halperen, Max. “Thomas ‘How Soon the Servant Sun, ” Item 
65. This poem contrasts two attitudes toward man: the optimistic and 
the stoic. The first part deals with the riddle of time and the secret of 
matter, both in relation to the poet; and with the “masters,” who have 
been frightened into accepting an optimistic attitude, “their way of 
forgetting death’s reality.” In the third stanza he turns away from the 
sun to the inward bone, which is speaking to him. Now there is a new 
answer to the “how soon” of /. 1: “never in this life.” At the end he 
“acknowledges his ties with the entire dead past, a hell ‘deaf as an hours 


x 2: 


gar. 


-- 


2609. Keech, James M. “Trilling’s ‘Of This Time, Of That Place,’ 7 
Item 66. Wordsworth’s The Prelude, ΠΠ, 77-82, may have been used by 
Trilling as a source for his title; the situation of Tertan is like that of 
the young Wordsworth, suggesting that Tertan “is possibly a figure of 
Wordsworthian stature.” 

—Maurice Legris 


FIRST STAGE, IV:4, Winter 1965-66. 


2610. “New Life in the Theatre,” pp. 204-205. While both Broadway 
and off-Broadway theater have become commercial in their aims, new hope 
for the American theater can be seen in university theaters, for which the 
writer may experiment, without concern for the market. The potential 
in the American Playwrights Theater is limitless; however, so far, the 
offerings have come from already established Broadway playwrights. 
——Donna Gerstenberger 


FORT HAYS STUDIES, Literature Series, No. 3, March 1965. 


2611. Flock, Hazel M. “Frontier Army Life Revealed by Charles King, 
1844-1933,” pp. 1-46. Needing money because a wound had forced his 
retirement from military life, King turned to writing in 1880 with 
Campaigning with Crook, the first of his more than 50 books, chiefly 
novels, dealing with military life. These works are still valuable today 
because of the authentic picture they present of an era in America’s past. 


, Literature Series, No. 4, June 1965. 


2612. Craine, Carol Ward. “Mrs. Underwood: Linguist, Littérateuse,” 
pp. 1-56. Although now nearly unknown, Mrs. Edna Worthley Under- 
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wood (1873-1961) merits attention for her charming Letters from a 
Prairie Garden (1919), the atmospheric stories of A Book of Dear Dead 
Women (1911), some memorably phrased sonnets, and some good trans- 
lations from an amazing variety of languages. But her accomplishments 
fell below her ambitions. 

—S. J. Sackett 


HERMATHENA, XCIX, Autumn 1964. 


2613. Walton, J. K. “Edmund Malone: An Irish Shakespeare Scholar,” 
pp. 5-26. Edmund Malone (1741-1812), the greatest of the 18th-century 
Shakespearean scholars, was born in Dublin and educated at Trinity 
College, where he had an excellent academic record. He first intended 
to follow his father’s career as a barrister, practicing at the Irish bar for 
ten years, so he did not devote himself fully to literary studies until he 
left for London in 1777. His reputation is based on his application of the 
new scientific methods of research of his age, his great care in establishing 
genuine and accurate texts, his sense of historical perspective, and his 
knowledge of nearly all the relevant texts and of Elizabethan life and 
literature. 


2614. Bolster, R. “French Romanticism and the Ireland Myth,” pp. 42- 
48. One of the now forgotten sentimental enthusiasms of the French 
Romantics was their attitude toward Ireland as a land characterized by 
sorrow, passion, bravery, and patriotism. The appeal of this image of 
Ireland owes much to the patriotic works of the Anglo-Irish novelist, Lady 
Morgan, who by the time she came to stay in Paris between 1816 and 
1819 had already won fame there as the Irish national muse. 


2615. Van Voris, W. “Tragedy through Restoration Eyes: Venice 
Preserv'd in Its Own Theatre,” pp. 55-65. The over-praise given to 
Thomas Otway’s Venice Preserv’d, considered as one of the best, most 
popular, and representative of Restoration tragedies, may be partly 
explained in terms of both the Restoration and Augustan theaters. In 
particular, it can be more truly evaluated if one imagines the responses to 
it of Dryden, Charles II, and his influential mistress, the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, to whom it was dedicated. Unlike the productions of Shake- 
speare, which suffered because of the raked and divided stage, Otway’s 
play gained from these stage conditions. Indeed, Otway used them so 
well that he left the impression that the form of tragedy most suitable for 
the Restoration stage ought to be tragic satire. 


2616. Lésel, F. A. G. “The First German Translation of Alice in Won- 
derland,” pp. 66-79. The first German translation of Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice in Wonderland, by Miss [Antoine] Zimmerman in 1869, repre- 
sented a formidable challenge that did not achieve contemporary success. 
The translator did not properly realize the special language and literary 
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problems involved in transferring the patterns of one national experience 
into those of another. Further, her abstract fairy tale approach blurs 
essential characteristics of the original. 

| —Michael J. O'Neill 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH, II:1, January-March 1959. 


2617. Trim, J. L. M. “Historical, Descriptive and Dynamic Linguistics,” 
pp. 9-25. The neo-grammarians established the conception of linguistics 
as a science based on detailed observation of language, determined to 
penetrate the abstractions of descriptive grammar. Consequently, their 
attention shifted from historical studies to living languages, in order to 
meet the new conception. The reliability of traditional historical methods 
of reconstruction and explication seemed suspect. The development of 
descriptive structural linguistics may help to refine the formulation of 
historical systems and processes, but cannot establish their validity, nor 
provide more than a most restricted dynamic of language change. This 
must spring from the establishment of the dimensions of variation within 
a language community, the conditions of usage and balance, of apparently 
competing forms (linguistic ecology), and the observation of the action 
of selection pressures upon their distribution. 


2618. Alkon, P. K. “Behaviorism and Linguistics: An Historical Note,” 
pp. 37-51. Behaviorism provided a more favorable intellectual milieu for 
linguistics than did the earlier experimental (structural) psychology. This 
change is related to the influence of philosophic empiricism on the devel- 
opment of experimental psychology, which exerted an influence on lin- 
guistics until about 1920. Behaviorism, because it was a more direct 
approach to language, rejected the earlier emphasis on Cartesian dualism, 
Gestalt psychology, and introspection. Once the phonemes and morphemes 
of a language were established, it was possible, by noting behavioristic 
differences in informants’ responses to linguistic stimuli, to study morpho- 
logical and syntactic features without reference to kinds of meaning and 
modes of perceptual experience. 


, 1:2, April-June 1959. 


2619. Lascelles, Monica. “Fries on Word Classes,” pp. 86-105. In his 
effort to handle parts of speech as structural meaning units into which 
word classes enter, Fries attempts to deal with too many features of 
English simultaneously. Although he was aiming to present the diversity 
of free-form patternings in which words with certain bound form ranges 
can occur, the result has provided suggestions for future research, rather 
than a clear statement of the formal characteristics of English words. The 
definitive criteria for the parts of speech are not precise, and there is also 
a tendency to proceed from meaning assumptions to form, instead of from 
form to meaning by way of strict descriptive analysis. [Some ideas about 
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the nature of syntactic classes (and constants) are introduced and related 
to Fries’s views. } 


, 11:3, July-September 1959. 


2620. Alkon, Paul K. “Joshua Steele and the Melody of Speech,” pp. 
154-174. Steele (1776) described and illustrated his system for transcrib- 
ing suprasegmental aspects of speech, concluding that “melody of speech 
is zot monotonous ... like the sound of a drum.” Steele used five terms 
to distinguish language proper: accent (pitch or intonation), quantity 
(relative value of sounds in time), emphasis (a so-called instinctive, but 
ambiguous, sense of relative length that transforms a series of ragged 
sounds and silences into regular cadences), pause (related to both 
measured rests and uniform sounds), and force (loudness). Steele's 
pioneering efforts were generally neglected until Melville Bell and A. J. 
Ellis recognized them in the late 19th century. 


, 11:4, October-December 1959. 


2621. Rubenstein, H., L. Decker, and I. Pollack. “Word Length and 
Intelligibility,” pp. 175-178. An intelligibility analysis of English mono- 
syllabic, bisyllabic, and trisyllabic words showed that long words are more 
intelligible than short words in both known and unknown set. The greater 
intelligibility of longer words is primarily a function of (1) greater 
acoustic differences resulting from the increasing ratio of potential 
phoneme combinations to the number of different words, and (2) increas- 
ing relative word frequency; and that the effects of these two factors are 
additive. 


2622. Leontiev, Alexis N., and Alexis A. Leontiev. “The Social and the 
Individual in Language,” pp. 193-204. The behaviorist view of language, 
which reduces it to a system of stimuli and response, is too limited, since 
it omits the function of apprehension. Language, embodying social- 
accumulated and -generalized experience, reflects common phenomena in 
the mind as consciousness, resulting from mastery of language and deter- 
mined by man’s inborn psycho-physiological mechanisms. The relation 
between language as a social and psychological phenomenon is dynamic, 
revealing itself in mutual transformations of objective phenomena of 
social language into individual language, and individual-psychological 
formations into phenomena of social consciousness. This process of 
mastery is important because the only real existence of language, not only 
as a form of individual consciousness but also as a form of social conscious- 
ness, is its existence in the minds of real individuals. 


, Π1:2, April-June 1960. 


2623. Herdan, Gustav. “Linguistic Philosophy in the Light of Modern 
Linguistics,” pp. 78-83. Linguistic philosophy can be justified as the end 
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of a long critical tradition, initiated by Kant, whose principal idea is that 
we must understand our tools of thought—not before we use them, but in 
order to know what philosophical results to expect. The novelty in lin- 
guistic philosophy is that language has now replaced the mind as the tool 
under examination. However, linguistic philosophers cannot recognize 
language structure intuitively, but only after the study of current methods 
and results of statistical linguistics and duality. This leads to abandoning 
the unscientific assumption that words get their meaning from use, and to 
the realization that philosophers’ use of terms with widely extended mean- 
ings is subject to the control principle of linguistic duality. From this it 
follows that Wittgenstein’s fear of the “loss of antithesis,” when using 
widely extended terms, was unfounded. 


, Π1:2, July-September 1960. 


2624. Wang, William S-Y., and John Crawford. “Frequency Studies of 
English Consonants,” pp. 131-139. The relative frequency of consonants 
in English is not seriously affected by the style of literary content or by 
the dialect of the sample, and a relatively small sample yields typical 
values. Differences in the general type of corpus (dictionary or running 
texts) and in transcription, however, cause significant discrepancies among 
the various studies. Higher order frequency data are probably more 
relevant to mechanical speech recognition than the first order data 
considered. 


, IV:4, October-December 1961. 


2625. Peterson, Gordon E. "Automatic Speech Recognition Procedures,” 
pp. 200-219. The long-overdue revision of English orthography might be 
hastened by the development of automatic speech recognition (asr). 
However, since conventional spellings can be stored with the phonemic 
forms of the more common words, it appears that most of the printed 
output of asr could be presented in conventional spelling. The essential 
procedures in asr include: the analysis of the input speech wave into a 
series of basic acoustical parameters; the normalization of the acoustical 
speech parameters into a standard frequency form for interpretation; the 
representation of the normalized parameters by a set of phoneme and 
prosodeme candidates by reference to stored linguistic information; and 
the print-out into words separated by spaces and grouped by means of a 
set of punctuation marks. 


, V:1, January-March 1962. 


2626. Kalmus, H. “Analogies of Language to Life,” pp. 15-25. The 
isomorphism between linguistics, and neurology and genetics reveals a 
relationship between language and life. The arbitrariness of words as 
linguistic symbols, and the code elements in behavior and genetics are 
similar. A common feature of linguistics and biological information is 
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the ease with which it can often be transcoded. Both languages and life 
are variable, and subject to selection; both contain conservative elements, 
with genes corresponding to printed words; both can also be unstable 
and thus capable of innovation. Strong isomorphism is also found in 
historical aspects, for words may change meaning, mutants their manifesta- 
tions, and behavioral elements their function. Also, while a language may 
have strong direct effects on other different languages, seldom is there a 
direct incorporation of genetical material from one higher species into a 
very different one. These analogies may retain their present heuristic 
value for some time. 


, V:2, April-June 1962. 


2627. Dodd, Stuart C., and Louise H. Klein. ““Like-Ratings’ in the 
Prediction of Human Behavior,” pp. 54-66. Prediction of human behavior 
on the basis of answers to questions requires a close consideration of the 
modes of speech employed in the questions, and of their relation to cate- 
gories of behavior. The classical categories of feeling, knowing, and doing 
can serve as the basis for classification, and questions can be phrased 
with reference to a “liking-disliking” scale of feeling, a “likeness-unlike- 
ness” scale of knowing, and a “‘likelihood-unlikelihood”’ scale of doing. 
The effectiveness of such “like-ratings” and hypotheses based on them can 
be tested by experiment. 


, V:3, July-September 1962. 


2628. Cattell, N. R. “The Syntactic Procedures of Zellig Harris,” pp. 
159-170. Harris’s reputation is understandably high amongst structural 
linguists, since no one else has provided such a complete and unified 
methodology, and few have his analytic ability. However, he has distorted 
the natural structure of English to make it conform to his theories. 
{Criticism is especially directed at his lack of respect for word divisions 
and word order, his theory of morphemic long components, his transfor- 
mation procedures, and his treatment of auxiliaries, zeroed elements, and 
pro-morphemes. } 


— n VI:1, January-March 1963. 


2629. Grewel, F. “Remarks Upon the Acquisition of Language in Deaf 
Children,” pp. 37-45. The deaf child must switch over during his 
development from an “abnormal” channel of articulatory-visual (lipread- 
ing) and visual (printed symbols with objects, pictures, gestures) 
approaches to verbal language. He masters it along the abnormal visual 
and kinaesthetic channels and at a later age than the normal child. The 
resultant and mainly visual approach to verbal language influences his 
use of phonemes and ties the child to the concrete, but, most of all, it 
hinders his use of syntax. [Some linguistic, educational, and didactic 
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problems are mentioned, and the serious complications in multiply- 
handicapped children are also alluded to.} 


, VI:2, April-June 1963. 


2630. Jones, Lyle V., and others, ‘The Classification of Parts of Speech 
for the Characterization of Aphasia,” pp. 94-108. Aphasia patients may 
be distinguished, one from another, by assessing the extent to which their 
speech departs from normal in terms of frequencies of usage of words 
from various grammatical classes. A system is proposed for classifying 
words into distinct grammatical classes. The system is designed to provide 
ease of classification, for speech either from aphasic patients or normal 
speakers, and to entail consistent application of grammatical criteria. It 
lends itself to inclusion in a computer program for processing English 
ατα texts. [Some potential uses of the classification system are briefly 
noted. } 


, VI:3, July-September 1963. 


2631. Ladefoged, Peter. “Some Physiological Parameters in Speech,” pp. 
109-119, A series of experiments has shown that: (1) Variations in 
articulation do not affect the subglottal pressure as long as the vocal cords 
are vibrating; but in voiceless sounds in which there is a high rate of flow 
the subglottal pressure is lower than in corresponding phrases with voiced 
sounds. (2) There is a clear physiological correlate of such stress that 
nouns of the form insult always have an extra increase in subglottal 
pressure which occurs earlier than in the corresponding verb forms, 
irrespective of the intonation pattern, (3) If the set of the vocal cords 
is not adjusted, an increase of subglottal pressure will produce an increase 
in the frequency of vibration. (4) The variations in the laryngeal factors 
controlling the frequency of vibration of the vocal cords in utterances are 
much simpler than the variations in the fundamental frequency. 


2632. Lieberman, Philip. “Some Effects of Semantic and Grammatical 
Context on the Production and Perception of Speech,” pp. 172-187. Three 
speakers read aloud meaningful grammatical English sentences rapidly. 
Some sentences contained common maxims and stereotyped phrases. 
Others, less familiar, contained in similar phonetic environments, certain 
test words that occurred in the stereotyped sentences. The test words were 
excised, and listening tests were performed. The results show that the 
intelligibility of the excised words is inversely proportional to the redund- 
ancy index obtained from the total sentence context. Stress is also appar- 
ently inversely proportional to the sentence context redundancy measure. 
Results support the hypothesis that both acoustic realization and auditory 
perception of a given word in a meaningful sentence may be a function of 
the speaker’s and listener’s knowledge of the semantic and grammatical 
information of the entire sentence. 
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, VI:4, October-December 1963. 


2633. Blackith, Robert T. “A Multivariate Analysis of Latin Elegiac 
Verse,” pp. 196-205. Multivariate analyses offer the possibility of distin- 
guishing the various independent components of style which contrast one 
sample of text with another. The analyses will show which of the stylistic 
components is of the greatest importance in any particular contrast. The 
application of these techniques to the greater part of the extant corpus 
of Latin elegiac verse shows that the concept of style in this setting can 
be dissected into at least three independent components. Two of these 
components, associated previously with the entropy and elision frequency 
of the text, are under more or less conscious control by the author; the 
third, associated previously with the mean syllable number per word, 
reflects the date at which the verse was written and is apparently refractive 


to counterfeiting. 
—Eric M. Zale 


LIBRO ESPANOL, 1:11, November 1958. 


2634. Galino, M. Angeles. ‘ Robinson Crusoe Seen by Iriarte,” pp. 564- 
566. For the Spanish Enlightenment, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe embodied 
individualism and utilitarian theory, and, in the expurgated translation of 
Don Todas de Iriarte, moral and didactic views suitable to Catholic 
readers. Iriarte believed that the tale originated in the adventures of 
Pedro Serrano, a shipwrecked sailor interviewed by Charles V of Spain 
and immortalized in Chapters ΥΠ and VIII of the Inca Garcilaso de la 
Vega’s Comentarios Reales. (In Spanish) 


, 1:15, March 1959. 


2635. Agulló y Cobo, Mercedes. “Great Britain and Ireland 1526-1623,” 
pp. 149-156. [This is a bibliography, in chronological order, of works 
originally written in Spanish or translated into Spanish that deal with or 
are related to Great Britain and Ireland during the years 1526-1623.] 
(In Spanish) 

—Phyllis Ann French 


LINGUISTICS, No. 16, September 1965. 


2636. Antal, Laszlé. ‘‘Notes on Truth, Meaning, and Synonymity,” pp. 
16-27. The following comments may be made on views held by various 
authors on the interrelation between meaning and truth: (1) A meta- 
language in the sense of the logicians is a mixture of elements of the 
object language and of names of names; the choice of the term “language” 
is not justified. (2) The truth of a statement cannot be evaluated by the 
reaction of people toward the phenomena denoted by the statement. (3) 
Meaning cannot be defined as a function of truth. (4) So-called “meaning 
variants” in different contexts are differences in the denotata. (5) Lin- 
guistics and logic lack a scientific definition of synonymity. 
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2637. Kramsky, Jiri. “On the Acoustic Identity of the Word,” pp. 42- 
49. If a language would exploit all its possible sound combinations, i.e., 
if it had no redundancy, the slightest phonic distortion would result in a 
semantic distortion. Semantic relations between the words of the context 
oppose the distortion of the message through acoustic deviations. The 
acoustic identity of the word depends therefore on the functional relevance 
of its phonemes. 


2638. Tabory, R. ‘Semantics, Generative Grammars, and Computers,” 
pp. 68-84. Present studies in semantics center around problems of the 
place of semantics in the hierarchy of linguistic levels, the division 
between theories of meaning and of reference, the exclusion of theories 
of reference from linguistics, the boundaries between syntax and semantics, 
the incorporation of semantics in a generative grammar, and the role of 
computers in semantics. Chomsky locates semantics outside grammar, but 
some semantic aspects are reintroduced into grammar by his notion of 
grammaticality. He and others have shown the grammatical basis of many 
semantic notions. 


2639. Fodor, Istvan. (rev.-art., Psycholinguistics: A Book of Readings, 
ed. Sol. Saporta), pp. 86-92. The center of psycholinguistics studies is 
psychological observations and tests, which check or modify linguistic 
theories. A contact between psychology and linguistics is thus established. 
Whereas linguistics analyzes language in its abstract structures, psychology 
investigates speech phenomena. The collection under review deals with 
speech perception, children’s speech and bilingualism, speech disorders, 
questions of sequence and of meaning, and with the rapport between lan- 
guage and thought. 


No. 17, October 1965. 


2640. Horálek, Karel. “Sprache, Denken und Kultur,” pp. 5-10. Our 
experience of reality is not determined by language. Bilingualism, transla- 
tion, and the fact that so-called “‘prerational’” and “rational” languages 
may be structurally similar, are arguments which oppose this hypothesis. 
A realistically oriented theory of language considers all languages as typo- 
logically equivalent. A language can, however, contribute to the formation 
of ideologies. (In German) 


2641. Pierce, Joe E. “The Phonemes of English,” pp. 36-57. Articula- 
tory tests prove that length and gliding are not phonemically distinctive 
features in the English vowel system. The distinctive feature by which 
the vowels in beet and bit, pool and pull, bait and bet, are differentiated 
is one of quality, namely tongue position. The articulatory distinctive 
features for the consonants are voicing vs. non-voicing, points of articula- 
tion, types of articulation, and gliding. The distinctive element of /r/ 
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is not determined. There is no demonstrable certainty that /Z/ and /3/ 


have phonemic status. 
— Ursula Oomen 


LIT, No. 6, Spring 1965. 


2642. Auden, W. H. “President's Address,” pp. 1-2. What those who 
complain about the obscurity of modern poetry are really objecting to are 
the demands which poetry has always made on its readers. Poetry cannot 
be, as it has been charged, private, although its tone of voice is usually 
intimate. That it is the nature of poetry itself which causes its unpopularity 
is demonstrated by the fact that there is no popular poetry today; if it 
could be written, somebody would be writing it. “I find this most 
encouraging. It makes me proud to think that I serve—however 
unworthily—the only art which the public has not learnt how to consume 
like a can of soup.” 


2643. Irvine, John C. “The Fringes of John Steinbeck,” pp. 14-19. 
Steinbeck sees man as individually important but also as mutually inter- 
dependent and thus in need of cooperation. Although he sees man as 
potentially brutal, he also sees him as potentially divine because he has 
in himself the capacity of choice. 


2644. Dailey, Mary Ann. “The Locomotive as Visualized by Walt Whit- 
man and Emily Dickinson,” pp. 23-25. Whitman saw in the locomotive 
what a man would see: motion, power, and freedom. Dickinson's reac- 
tion is more feminine; where Whitman found the engine triumphant, she 
found it docile. 


2645. Gaston, Warren. “ “Young Goodman Brown’: A Criticism,” pp. 
26-30. In “Young Goodman Brown” Nathaniel Hawthorne takes issue 
with those who believe that man is essentially good. Holding to this 
belief, Brown commits the sin of pride; he believes that he is strong 
enough to withstand evil and condemns those who participate in the 
witches’ sabbath. Thus in trying to escape one sin he commits another. 


2646. Raleigh, Karen M. “The Exstasie,” pp. 44-49. John Donne’s poem 
takes the position that both physical and spiritual love are essential; neither 
by itself is wholly satisfactory. 


2647. Downing, Susan. “Thomas Wolfe: Point of View in Autobio- 
graphical Fiction,” pp. 50-55. In Look Homeward, Angel, Wolfe begins 
by establishing an authorial personality which is not identified; gradually 
it becomes clear that the personality is that of Eugene Gant grown older. 
Instead of using incident to document character, Wolfe seizes on certain 
incidents for their universal significance. The strength of Wolfe’s 
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approach is that it enables him to extend the viewpoint beyond Eugene's 
immediate consciousness; its weakness is that, because his language is 
sometimes excessively private, communication breaks down. 

—S. J. Sackett 


LONDON MAGAZINE, V:8, November 1965. 


2648. Cole, Joseph. “Night Out in Dublin,” pp. 23-35. [A reminiscence 
of a night of drinking with Brendan Behan, this reveals the strained 
relationship of Brendan and his brother Dominic. ] 


2649. Pryce-Jones, David. “Christopher Fry and Verse Drama,” pp. 57- 
63. The fate of Fry’s dramas should not be taken as proof that poetry 
and drama are no longer compatible. He simply was not able to write 
good poetry. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


MAD RIVER REVIEW, 1:3, Fall-Winter 1965. 


2650. Koljevic, Svetozar. “E. M. Forster: Sceptic as Novelist,” pp. 3-15. 
Forster finds man’s “belief in Belief” ironic, and his novels reveal 
his skepticism concerning man’s self-confidence. The early novels, dealing 
in fundamental moral contrasts, are interesting because of the subject of 
skepticism. In Passage te India his attitude is embodied in character and 
story. The universal misunderstanding and the protest against the exist- 
ing order of things reveal the human effort to love and understand. For- 
ster's skepticism is expressed, but he also expresses his opposition to his 
own. skepticism. 


2651. Casty, Alan. “Tennessee Williams and the Small Hands of the 
Rain,” pp. 27-43. The motto from e. e. cummings, “nobody, not even 
the rain, has such small hands,” which Williams affixed to The Glass 
Menagerie, is the core of his vision of life. The motto is a deeper 
perspective from which to examine Williams's plays, rather than such 
usual surface patterns as Southern decadence and fading Southern belles. 
The “rain-handed ones,” found in all of his plays, may be male as well as 
female. Even though Williams’s latest plays reflect a new vision of life, 
he cannot seem to quit expressing it in the terms of the old. 

—Frank E. Franz 


MARK TWAIN JOURNAL, XII:4, Summer 1965. 


2652. Clark, William G. “Mark Twain’s Visual and Aural Descriptions,” 
pp. 1-9, 16. Twain’s visual descriptions often appear artificial and un- 
realistic, but his aural descriptions are usually convincing. Although 
Twain offers no visual description of Tom, Huck, and Jim in Huckleberry 
Finn, we know how they look from their speech. 
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2653. Turner, Martha Anne. “Mark Twain’s ‘1601’ Through Fifty Edi- 
tions,” pp. 10-15, 21. Twain's “1601” has been printed privately in many 
distinctive editions. Today, it is “a prized specimen of the typographer’s 


craft.” 


2654. Heyen, William. “Three Poems from Moby Dick,” p. 17. The 
poems in Moby Dick confirm that Melville is one of the best 19th-century 
American poets. 


2655. Mckee, John DeWitt. “Three Uses of the Arming Scene,” pp. 
18-19, 21. Unlike the Pearl Poet who “lovingly” describes each piece of 
Gawain’s armor in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and unlike Chaucer 
who satirizes his knight, Sir Topas, by focusing on the material of the 
armor, Mark Twain in A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthurs Court 
burlesques “the garb itself and the knight-errantry tradition which gave 
rise to it.” 


2656. Chaput, Donald. “Mark Twain: Copied Originality,” pp. 20-21. 
Although praised for originality, Twain owes much to others. His great- 
ness may lie in “restating an idea and putting ideas into new contexts” 
rather than in “original thinking.” 

—Menno M. Friesen 


MEANJIN, XXIV:1, 1965. 


2657. Phillips, A. A. “Henry Lawson Revisited,” pp. 5-17. Although 
Lawson was ‘‘a man of sentiment,” and often a sentimentalist, remarkably 
little sentimentality appears in his best work. Actually, one’s ‘‘strongest 
first impression” is of Lawson’s melancholy, “the darkness of his view 
of the human condition.” But there is something “not quite right” in his 
melancholy, which is tainted with defeatism. He did not have “the guts 
which a writer needs.” He “positively rejected” a tragic view of existence. 
His “dark melancholy” is relieved only by his sentiment, “his sense of 
the insecurely triumphant survival of tenderness through endurance.” 


2658. Leeper, Geoffrey. “The Happy Utopias of Aldous Huxley and H. 
G. Wells,” pp. 120-124, Wells’s “happy utopias” are unfashionable 
today; yet Huxley, in Island, has “come full circle” from his Brave New 
World, which was said to be a reply to Wells’s Men Like Gods, and 
“at the end of his life gives us a happy utopia after all.” Like Wells, 
Huxley possessed “exceptional scientific knowledge,” but Wells, “almost 
alone among writers of his generation, belonged to both of the Two 
Cultures.” 

—John Patton 
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MICHIGAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, V:1, Winter 1966. 


2659. Davie, Donald. “Sincerity and Poetry,” pp. 3-8. In his introduc- 
tion to Selected Poems of D. H. Lawrence (Viking, 1959) Kenneth Rex- 
roth implies “that Lawrence is always sincere, whereas [Thomas] Hardy 
often isn’t.” He thereby raises the question of sincerity in verse, a ques- 
tion once silenced by New Criticism. The resurgence of confessional 
poetry, exemplified variously by Robert Lowell and Allen Ginsberg, makes 
the question of sincerity important; the persona now becomes the poet 
himself. “If poetry is once again making Wordsworthian pretensions, we 
must be glad of this, whatever the untidy and embarrassing and discon- 
certing consequences.” 


2660. Walcutt, Charles C. “Hamlet—The Plot’s the Thing,” pp. 15-32. 
The central critical debate over Hanz. is between “those who would explain 
the play by finding the key to the mystery of Hamlet’s character and those 
who would reduce it to melodrama and spectacle.” But the plot of Ham. 
is important and the play should be viewed as an imitation of an action. 
We can then start with the assumption that there is nothing wrong with 
Hamlet. It is the plot which develops Hamlet’s problem and his reaction 
to it. Throughout the play events move Hamlet. 


2661. Baker, Sheridan. “Usage, Relativity, and the Absolute,” pp. 55-58. 
Linguistic scientists assert the equality of the written and spoken word and 
deny that usage is either good or bad. The written word is superior to 
the spoken. We do in fact make judgments concerning usage, and it is 
important to do so. “Rules are really practical abstractions about how to 
achieve the affirmative absolutes you want.” 

—Charles L. Squier 


MODERN AGE, IX:4, Fall 1965. 


2662. Lindeman, Jack. “Herman Melville’s Civil War,” pp. 387-398. 
Melville’s war verse is unequalled in the vividness of its pictorial effects. 
He displays a keen and realistic awareness of the significance as well as 
of the details of the latest advances in mechanized warfare. Unable to 
enter the war directly, he participated vicariously through the poetry 
which had in recent years become his sole preoccupation. And yet he 
could begin to write only at war's end. The poems follow a chronological 
order, giving the flavor of events progressing objectively. In a sense, 
Melville wrote as a poet-journalist, although passion and imaginative 
intelligence endow the poems with the intrinsic quality of art. 


2663. Williamson, George. “T. S. Eliot, 1888-1965,” pp. 399-407. Eliot 
created a form and a content appropriate to his vision of the age, a world 
in which only moral awareness confers existence. His symbols give per- 
spective to our time and awareness of its passage. Eliot's ironic manner 
and his demonstration of proximity to the continent made him an avant- 
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garde figure, but he learned that one may be limited as well as enlarged 
by culture. Wit became related to the sophistication of vision, and the 
religious comprehension brings the final sophistication. The poet finds 
his strength in something greater than himself. This acceptance of neces- 
sity brings the detachment that leads to liberation from self and its attach- 
ments—the ultimate disillusionment. 


, &:1, Winter 1965-66. 


2664. Shorey, Kenneth Paul. “What Is Theatre?” pp. 41-51. Though 
“theatre” cannot be sharply defined, it does have reasonably clear charac- 
teristics. It is essentially something done—not primarily something said. 
Ritual and celebration lie at its vital core and these can be subverted by 
an over-emphasis on speech and destroyed by the desire for unbridled self- 
expression. Form, order, and discipline are mecessary to create the 
“occasion” theater achieves: a communal solace, the benefit of a very 
real spiritual communion. As Gheon states: “Neither photography nor 
distortion, but rather transfiguration . . . for nature is not changed but 
ordered.” 

--Ο. H. Rudzik 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXIII:1, August 1965. 


2665. Ringler, Richard N. “The Faunus Episode,” pp. 12-19 (revision 
of chapter V of Spenser's Mutability Cantos, Ph.D. thesis, Harvard, 1961). 
The Faunus episode is related to the rest of the cantos by thematic and 
structural contrasts and parallels. It serves as a kind of antimasque, “‘fill- 
ing in several of the dark lines in [the] spectrum.” 


2666. Cannon, Garland. “Sir William Jones and Dr. Johnson’s Literary 
Club,” pp. 20-37. Jones’s “warm, ready wit,” his “keen knowledge of 
classical and British literature” as well as of Persian and Arabic poetry, 
were of high value to the members of Dr. Johnson’s Literary Club, who 
in turn campaigned for him in the parliamentary election. 


2667. Mellown, Elgin W. “The Reception of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ 
Poems, 1918-1930,” pp. 38-51. Bridges’s preface to the first edition of 
the poems “was the most important influence on its immediate reception.” 
The success of the second edition in 1930 is due to the interpretative 
efforts of Graves, I. A. Richards, and Empson. Bridges’s delay in publish- 
ing the poems 30 years after Hopkins’s death was propitious “since only in 
the 1920's . . . was a criticism developed which was appropriate for” them. 
Thus the poems are “an integral part of twentieth-century literature.” 


, LXIII:2, November 1965. 


2668. Whallon, William. “Formulas for Heroes in the Iad and in 
Beowulf,” pp. 95-104. An abundance of examples proves that “the 
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formulaic epithets for the heroes of the Iliad are true to individual 
character but indifferently appropriate to context, the formulaic kennings 
of Beowulf are true to generic character but significantly appropriate to 
context.” 


2669. Kahrl, Stanley J. “Allegory in Practice: A Study of Narrative 
Styles in Medieval Exempla,” pp. 105-110. The medieval exempla found, 
for instance, in the Bodley Homilies do not treat their material allegor- 
ically. On the contrary, ‘medieval preachers appear to have sharpened the 
impact of these stories in order to increase their illustrative value.” 


2670. Coolidge, John S. “Marvell and Horace,” pp. 111-120. The 
political implications of Marvell’s “Horatian Ode” become clear when 
held against Lucan’s and Horace’s political thinking. In a time of great 
change the poet alone (Marvell as well as Horace) is able to carry over 
the ancient rights and thus preserve the integrity of civilization. 


2671. Abbott, John Lawrence. “Dr. Johnson, Fontenelle, Le Clerc, and 
Six ‘French’ Lives,” pp. 121-127. Johnson’s lives of Ruysch, Tournefort, 
Aesculapius, Archagathus, Aretaeus, and Asclepiades in Robert James’s 
Medical Dictionary (1743-1745) are based on texts by Fontenelle and 
Le Clerc. Johnson translates his sources freely. Without altering their 
substance, he appears original "in style, arrangement, expression, and 
spirit.” 


2672. Ganzel, Dewey. “Clemens, Mrs. Fairbanks, and Innocents Abroad,” 
pp. 128-140. Mary Mason Fairbanks did not influence the composition 
of the Alta letters and of the subsequent Innocents Abroad. She helped 
Mark Twain with proof-reading when he discovered that several letters 
were irretrievably lost in the mail and supplied him with material when 
he wrote Innocents Abroad. She did show, however, a generous under- 
standing of both Mark Twain and Samuel L. Clemens, something which 
his more famous friends often lacked. 


2673. Dean, Christopher. “Weal Wandrum Heah, Wyrmlicum Fab and 
the Narrative Background of The Wanderer,’ pp. 141-143. A re-consid- 
eration of the poem’s structure suggests that the wall, hitherto unexplained, 
was erected as a memorial for the Wanderer’s lord who died in battle. 


2674. Coley, W. B. “Fielding’s Two Appointments to the Magistracy,” 
pp. 144-149. Some newly discovered documents in the Public Record 
Office and Middlesex Record Office provide several dates concerning 
Fielding’s activity as Westminster and Middlesex magistrate and help to 
fill in one of “the many lacunae in the Fielding biography.” 

—K. P. S. Jochum 
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NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXVIII:3, September 1965. 


2675. Krause, Sydney J. “Cooper's Literary Offenses: Mark Twain in 
Wonderland,” pp. 291-311. The famous essay on Cooper is not common- 
sense criticism but a brilliant compound of literary devices calculated to 
demolish the romantic novelist and his champions. Often, Twain “made 
a somewhat ridiculous situation absolutely and irreclaimably ridiculous,” 
as he did in dealing with the Deerslayer episode. The Indians were not 
waiting in the sapling, as Twain says, but were just climbing it at the 
time when the ark was already halfway past. Twain’s exaggerations are 
frequently offset by understatement, and he adds charm by describing the 
persona’s sense of wonder at Cooper’s faults. These and other devices 
have misled scholars into accepting Twain's strictures at face value. 


2676. Crews, Frederick C. “The Ruined Wall: Unconscious Motivation 
in The Scarlet Letter,” pp. 312-330. Concerning the scene in the forest, 
when Hester declares that she and her lover can escape the past, Haw- 
thorne comments that she is wrong: a breach in the defenses of the soul 
can never be repaired, and though the “stealthy foe” (libido) may choose 
“another avenue” (repression), this foe is always waiting to slip by the 
“watchful guard” (superego) and reenter the citadel of the soul. This 
Freudian reading of the book explains, much more fully than does the 
‘“‘neo-orthodox” approach, the behavior of Dimmesdale. In his period of 
remorse, his libidinal impulse took the “other avenue”; in his confession, 
his conscience violently eradicated his sexual nature. 


2677. Ward, Robert S. “The American System in Literature,” pp. 363- 
374. In the first half-century following the Revolution, two Americans 
not primarily writers made major pronouncements concerning the need 
for a vigorous national literature. Justice Joseph Story spoke out in his 
Phi Beta Kappa address of 1826; his Harvard classmate William Ellery 
Channing expressed himself that year in the essays on Milton and 
Napoleon and later in his “Remarks on a National Literature.” Though 
Story, with his respect for the Common Law, was more interested than 
Channing in rejecting the feudal trappings of literature, and though 
Channing was more sympathetic than his contemporary toward Transcen- 
dentalism, they agreed on major points. Together, they anticipated the 
major ideas of Emerson's “American Scholar” address. 


2678. McLoughlin, William G. “The Life of Elder Jabez Cottle (1747- 
1820): A Spiritual Autobiography in Verse,” pp. 375-386. Cottle’s 
autobiographical poem, here published for the first time, is a good 
example of a type of folk art that flourished in New England in his time. 
Pietistic and patriotic, the writer sees all events in both his life and the 
life of the Republic as directed by the hand of God. Written in neo- 
classic couplets, the poem is 294 lines in length. Technically, it will 
stand comparison with the work of Barlow and Dwight. 
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2679. Fogarty, Robert S. “A Utopian Literary Canon,” pp. 386-391. 
Much more successful than Brook Farm, the Transcendentalist Oneida 
Community (1848-1880) was highly critical of literature that did not 
seem to endorse its belief in human regeneration through socialism and 
Christianity. Its spokesman, John Humphrey Noyes, approved of ‘The 
Celestial Railroad” but judged The Blithedale Romance harshly for its 
apparent skepticism. Noyes liked Walden but disapproved of A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers because of its author's interest in the 
“stagnant” Eastern philosophies. 


2680. Lucke, Jessie Ryon. ‘““Hawthorne’s Madonna Image in The Scarlet 
Letter,” pp. 391-392. Describing Hester and the baby Pearl as they appear 
on the scaffold in Book I], Hawthorne muses that a “Ῥαρίςί”' might have 
been reminded of “the image of Divine Maternity.” The idea must have 
come to the novelist from his wife Sophia’s reminiscences of Cuba, where 
illegitimate families were ironically called “holy families.” 

—D. M. Murray 


NEW STATESMAN, June 18, 1965. 


2681. Hampshire, Stuart. `The Common Reader—a Lost Ideal,” pp. 
957-958. In the 18th century critical judgments of taste were placed at 
the center of a theory of knowledge which allowed their validity. We 
have lost this ideal and the conviction that such judgments constitute real 
knowledge. Against the naturalistic philosophy of art we have Johnson’s 
answer that only a certain kind of truthfulness, exact yet general, gives 
satisfaction and that the test of truthfulness is the continuing response 
of men. 


, July 23, 1965. 


2682. Empson, William. “A Time of Troubles,” pp. 123-124. Yeats’s 
Fascism is that of all great writers in England, except Joyce, in the first 
half of this century. Yeats in his last two years had no duty to be polit- 
ically tactful, but he was no Quisling. His central belief in incarnation 
has also been suppressed by critics, but their refusal to recognize it in his 
poetry produces either nonsense or bad meaning. In A Vision (with 
reincarnation, as through Cuchulain), Yeats confronts not the fall of 
Fascism but man’s remolding after death. 


, August 6, 1965. 


2683. Pritchett, V. S. “Edward Sackville-West” (letter), p. 186. [Details 
of personal characteristics of the novelist and short-story writer are given. | 


2684. Ricks, Christopher. ‘‘Johnson’s Poetry,” p. 190. Donald Davie’s 
exploration of 18th-century poetry in terms of tacit metaphors is rewarded 
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in studying Johnson’s poetry. His music is a balance of tones and 
emphases. | 


2685. Brustein, Robert. `“The English Stage,” pp. 192-194. New English 
drama is superior to American social drama of the 30's but is restricted by 
the conditions that gave it life. Its ideology has been accepted by few 
writers, and the successful revolutionaries are institutionalized and ossify- 
ing. Its dominant style is social realism. American drama is, meanwhile, 
trying to break loose from radical politics. 


, August 27, 1965. 


2686. O’Brien, Conor Cruise. “‘Yeats’s Politics,” pp. 284-285. Yeats 
disregarded the majority vote in Ireland in 1932 not because of opposition 
to parish priests but because of their alliance with the mob and a belief 
that the mob should be ruled by its betters. He had no objection to clerical 
influence on the right side, and his divorce speech implies that the priests 
were unfair to the Anglo-Irish in their demands but not that the law itself 
was unjust. 


, October 1, 1965. 


2687. Bryden, Ronald. “Shaw’s Shyness” (rev.-art., Collected Letters 
of Bernard Shaw, 1874-97, ed. Dan Laurence), p. 480. Shaw’s correspon- 
dence with Alice Lockett reveals in an actual experience, one too singular 
for him to generalize upon, the basis for the sex duels between New 
Women and Supermen in his plays. 


, October 8, 1965. 


2688. Latham, Jacqueline C. M. "Authors Alterations” (letter), p. 522. 
Wallace Hildick’s E version of the opening of Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. 
Dalloway does not take its origin from the A, B, C, or D versions listed 
in his book but was written as a short story, “Mrs. Dalloway in Bond 
Street,” in The Dial (July 1923). 


, October 15, 1965. 


2689. Hildick, Wallace. “Authors Alterations” (letter), p. 560. The’ 
short story [cited above] was not intended as the opening of Mrs. Dallo- 
way but was one of several sketches about the Dalloways. Versions A 
through D are false starts by Mrs. Woolf, given up for the vehicle of the 
shopping trip in E. 


, October 22, 1965. 


2690. Ricks, Christopher. “A Sort of Mystery Novel,” pp. 604-605. Iris 
Murdoch’s novels have protest at their roots yet exemplify qualities of 
sterile analysis and clockwork revelation which she deplores in her essays 
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in Degrees of Freedom. The insistence on unknown qualities within a 
character creates a mystery as programmatic as the analytical clockwork of 
other novels. Definite analysis is avoided by adjectives of description, 
stereotyped language of emotion, and repetition of “a sort of” with 
characterizing nouns. 


, October 29, 1965. 


2691. Latham, Jacqueline. “Author's Alterations” (letter), p. 645. “Mrs. 
Dalloway in Bond Street” was intended by Woolf as a short story; yet 
from August 1922 she saw it as the beginning of a novel, as the unpub- 
lished notebooks in the New York Public Library indicate. The begin- 
ning of Mrs. Dalloway was planned and written between October 1922 
and June 1923, 


2692. Empson, William. "Dylan Thomas in Maturity,” pp. 647-648. 
Without his medical bad luck, Dylan Thomas might have developed a 
revulsion against making himself a show. The current belief that his 
poetry is a hoax suggests that his meaning is out of fashion and. is 
invisible to critics. Death was transcended for him by his own form of 
pantheism. In his last years he was prone to depression which he over- 
came by drunken entertainment, but he was hoping to get out of his state. 


, November 5, 1965. 


2693. Hemmings, Ε, W. J. “Mary Queen of Hearts,” pp. 698-699. Mary 
Stewart’s novels in which food is often a subject of artistic appreciation are 
confected according to a formula. The Ivy Tree, however, seems to have 
been planned as a break and lacks the sunny serenity of the others. The 
holiday euphoria of the novels (all centered on well-off girls in glamorous 
occupations and traveling abroad) provides wish fulfillment, as does the 
presence of boy victims, encouraging motherly instincts, and of a chase 
sequence with a fight between two male antagonists, creating an unex- 
pressed fear of rape. There is nothing cheap in the writing, however, 
and the different temperaments of different heroines are skillfully con- 
veyed through their manner of story-telling. 


, November 12, 1965. 


2694, Jacobson, Dan. “The Great Game,” pp. 747-748. Kipling nags 
and pesters his reader intolerably even in Kim, his finest fiction. The 
later Kipling has been presented as morally improving, yet in writing for 
adults Kipling is as cheaply, blindly self-assertive as in the writings for 
children. One misses the desire to tell the full truth about his imaginative 
experienice. 


2695. Pritchett, V. S. “The Pains of Others,” pp. 737-738. George 
Eliot’s poetic feeling is flat and she never allows passion its illuminations. 
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Her innovation was to present people in relation to an idea, yet not avoid 
drawing from nature. The fossilizing process of her education conceals the 
observation and compassion in her work. The characters in Middlemarch 
are Dickensians corrupted by society; yet realism of scenes is replaced by 
surgical analysis of higher matters of feeling and motive. Concealed jeal- 
ousy appears in Ladislaw and Dorothea and turns into a feeling for the 
right; it becomes a divine mission. The melodrama of the novel is a 
story-telling device to excite the reader and reach a difficult climax. Eliot 
presents the effect of the idea of law on people. 


, November 19, 1965. 


2696. Tod, Olivier. “Pound in Paris,” p. 801. [Describes Pound’s recep- 
tion in Paris on his 80th birthday. } 


, December 3, 1965. 


2697. Bryden, Ronald. “G.B.S. at 109,” pp. 898-899. Style in acting 
was a rediscovery of Shaw, who required actors to execute broad carica- 
tures—the same technique which Brecht claimed as the A-effect and which 
Shaw (like other anti-naturalist playwrights) took from the acting of the 
commercial theater. Shaw reserved moral passion for his star roles. Bland 
old hard-heads preserve the reverent Edwardian detail in Man and Super- 
man, whose plot is an anachronism, but it should not be a series of 
Wildean epigrams in the last scene but rather should blaze in choric 
flame. 


, December 10, 1965. 


2698. Pritchett, V. S. “Blood and Thunder,” p. 934. Melodrama, as 
Michael Booth says, is a folk art in which everyday follies are execrated. 
It is a mixture of artifice and realism pillaged from novels. A debased 
literariness and a current realism created a bastard genre. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


OSMANIA JOURNAL OF ENGLISH STUDIES, 1:1, 1961. 


2699. Gokak, V. K. “Progress in Language Viewed in Relation to 
Literary Expression,” pp. 1-11. English has gained a maximum of effici- 
ency and a minimum of effort in changing from the synthetic to the 
analytic family of languages, but, in the process, it has lost the music and 
harmony that exists between sound and meaning. So, the view that 
flexional languages are superior because of the high state of morpho- 
logical richness is now discredited. Most modern English has developed 
a “noiseless grammatical machinery,” differing from Elizabethan only in 
respect to certain minor variances in form, syntax, and idiom, but not in 
any fundamental developments. The change from synthetic to analytic 
has also led to increased rigidity of word-order, which alone can rescue 
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language from ambiguity, although this aspect has not noticeably restricted 
its use in poetry. 


2700. Joshi, B. N. “Hopkins and T. S. Eliot—A Study in Linguistic 
Innovation,” pp. 13-16. While both G. M. Hopkins and T. S. Eliot 
rebelled against stylized Victorian poetic diction in order to create a new 
convention, their language grew to be as rigid as that which they opposed. 
For Hopkins, the language of poetry ceased to be “the language of men” 
and became the language of sophisticated thought and emotion. Individ- 
uation was poetry’s basic function, so his diction is concrete, colorful, and 
personal, and his language reveals the inscape of things. Eliot, on the 
other hand, sought a language to give his actual experience genuine 
atticulation. He saw poetic language as a means of liberation, as an 
attempt to explore the historic consciousness of man. Both poets stressed 
the feeling behind the word, for they believed that poetry could com- 
municate before it was understood. 


2701. Reddy, V. M. “The Concept of Time in T. S. Eliot’s The Four 
Quartets, pp. 31-38. Expanded symbols and suggestive allusions con- 
vey a sense of progress for T. S. Eliot, from easy skepticism to lasting 
certitude, and thus he avoids the direct statements to which readers might 
object. His concept of time is synthetic, a correlation of two orders of 
being: temporal and eternal. Eliot believes that man should transcend 
the temporal and rise to the eternal. He presents these orders as inde- 
pendent polarities which are eventually reconciled, for the eternal is a con- 
quest of the temporal. Life is a beginning and an end— two points on 
the Divine Circle, and the past, present, and future are mere abstrac- 
tions in that continuum, when detached from experience. 


2702. Shahane, V. A. “Formative Influences on E. M. Forster: Henry 
James—a Study in Ambivalence,” pp. 39-53. Forster’s relationship with 
the tradition of the English novel reveals a duality in his attitude to 
James. He devalues James’s work, yet he seems to follow in his footsteps. 
The nature and scope of James’s impact on Forster should be assessed 
against the background of most of the individualistic elements of James’s 
contribution to the tradition of the English novel, for his novels, like 
Forster's, are studies in contrasted cultural relations. Forster's charges of 
remoteness between action and recollection, and lack of spontaneity are 
almost untenable in relation to James’s early novels. And the charge of 
Jack of carnality in characters in the later novels reveals that Forster does 
not understand why this is so. Since Forster is influenced by James, his 
denunciation is a study in ambivalence. 


2703. Kumar, Shiv K. “Joyce and Bergson’s ‘Memoire Pure, ” pp. 55- 
60. All of James Joyce’s novels, except Dubliners, are, in a sense, 
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“a retrospective arrangernent of his past experience, a quest for the 
essence of time. Joyce is primarily engaged in reliving his past away 
from its locale, and recreating it in a medium that may be termed /a durée 
{continuance}. In an attempt to recapture the past through his characters, 
Joyce only affirms this continuity of all experience. The “magical” 
recurrences of past images are, in fact, a permanent feature of his stream- 
of-consciousness method. Joyce is impelled by an urge to recognize the 
importance of involuntary memory in fiction. He is impressed by 
“memories which are hidden . . . by man” and wait until a chance word, 
scene, or object calls them forth “in the most various circumstances’; 
otherwise, they might seem to have faded into complete oblivion. 

—Eric M. Zale 


PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, LII:2, Summer 1965. 


2704. Drinnon, Richard. “In the American Heartland: Hemingway and 
Death,” pp. 5-31. The theme of death, an obsession with Hemingway, 
is traceable to the trauma of his war wound, unconscious fears of castra- 
tion, and his ambivalent relationship with his father. In story after story 
Hemingway expresses in dream or fantasy the compulsive repetition that 
is an urge to violent self-destruction. The gigantic anxiety caused by the 
wounds is basically the result of his attempted seduction of his father. 
Thus it is the unconscious guilt and shame of homoeroticism from which 
Hemingway is trying to flee as he emphasizes virility and aggressively 
martial masculine virtues, and as he attacks homosexuals. Never able to 
balance his homosexual and heterosexual emotions, Hemingway sought 
release in love’s opposite, death. 


2705. Weiss, Daniel. “The Red Badge of Courage,” pp. 32-52. Passages 
in Hemingway's Torrents of Spring and A Farewell to Arms illuminate 
the soldier’s psychology of fear which Crane dramatizes in The Red Badge 
of Courage. Henry Fleming’s mastery of fear and the process by which 
he achieves manhood can also be verified psychoanalytically. The novel 
is a study of anxiety-defense mechanisms working under pressure to 
establish a tolerable adaptation to a dangerous reality. Crane relates 
Oedipal adolescent strivings to the regressive atmosphere of battle. So 
Henry finds his mother in the collective activity of the army, and his 
father in those men who represent aggression, assurance, and omnipotence. 
Jim Conklin is Henry’s sibling and ego ideal. (To be continued) 


2706. Wolf, Howard R. “British Fathers and Sons, 1773-1913: From 
Filial Submissiveness to Creativity,” pp. 53-70. It is possible to study the 
Oedipal theme of father-son conflict in English writing and to chart the 
steps in its development from the initial stage of autocratic parental 
authority (some minor late 18th-century writers), to partial awareness (J. 
S. Mill), to full awareness and revolt (Edmund Gosse), and finally to a 
different possibility in fictive and familial relations (D. H. Lawrence). 
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Mill never mentions his mother and submits to his father; Gosse rebels 
against his father; and Lawrence, in accordance with shifting family 
relations, weakens and suppresses the father figure and turns to the 
mother, symbol of love and creativity. 


2707. Halpern, Sidney. “The Mother-Killer,” pp. 71-74. Lewis Carroll’s 
“Jabberwocky” presents in little an epic statement of the archetypal matri- 
cidal myth in which the son serves the father by slaying the mother. 


2708. Simons, Richard C. “The Clown as a Father Figure,” pp. 75-91. 
Pathological clowning is, at least in some instances, an adaptive effort by 
the ego to deal with castrative fears, a defense against and a punishment 
for incestuous and aggressive impulses, an abandonment of the Oedipal 
struggle to more infantile levels. It may also serve to express negative 
Oedipal wishes and thereby tend to homosexuality. In the literary history 
of the clown the identification with a father figure is common, as is true 
of Falstaff in H.IV and the Fool in Lear. But the clown as a debased or 
revered father substitute is only one among the many determinants and 
functions of clowning. 


, LII:3, Fall 1965. 


2709. Weiss, Daniel. “The Red Badge of Courage” (concl.), pp. 130- 
154. Fleming overcomes his death fears by the strength of his identifi- 
cation with Conklin. His actions following Conklin’s death are sympto- 
matic of his unconscious adjustment to paternal superego pressures: he 
wishes to destroy himself. But his wound permits him to reunite with 
Conklin and to allay his anxieties. Thereupon as he flees toward death 
it loses its terror for him and he returns to life. Finally, his fears are 
completely mastered as he achieves self-identity and a renewed reunion 
with his parents, symbolized by the rival flag he seizes. Other Crane 
stories-—~‘“The Price of the Harness,” “The Five White Mice,” “The Blue 
Hotel”’—~exhibit parallel structures of self-esteem, alienation, and a 
reunion with the omnipotent superior. 


, 11:4, Winter 1965-66. 


2710. Faber, M. D. “Lord Brutus’ Wife: A Modern View,” pp. 109- 
115. The traditional view of Portia in Shakespeare’s Caesar as stoical, 
noble, great, and loving is Victorian and untenable. Portia’s voluntary 
thigh wound expresses her frustration and anger at Brutus’s unloving 
withdrawal, indicating her pathologic dependence upon her spouse. Her 
personality crumbles and she destroys herself upon the threat of Brutus’s 
permanent withdrawal. Her self-mutilation and suicide demonstrate her 
impulsiveness and instability, and the method of suicide (taking burning 
coals into her mouth) her oral cravings or tormenting need to be loved. 

| —Martin Kallich 
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QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LX XII:2, Summer 1965. 


2711. Whalley, George. “Literary Romanticism,” pp. 232-252. Romantic 
poetry, if there is any such clearly definable thing, is characterized by 
“the symbolic ring, the process of dream, and organic form.” Words- 
worth (“Immortality Ode” and “The Solitary Reaper’) and Yeats 
(“Coole Park and Ballylee 1931,” “Lapis Lazuli,” and “The Second 
Coming”) provide useful examples, but they demonstrate that romantic 
poetry is not primarily interesting because it is romantic, but because it “is 
especially apt to disclose the nature and dynamic of poetry altogether.” 


2712. Angus, William. “Acting Shakespeare,” pp. 313-333. The history 
of Shakespeare acting up to the end of the 19th century is marked by the 
distortions of Shakespeare’s original intentions. Shakespeare relies very 
much on language and the spoken word; the punctuation of the folio 
is part of the evidence. A Shakespeare actor should bear in mind that 
“acting is imaginative re-acting moment by moment, with spontaneity and 
conviction (derived from a full comprehension of the text), to stimuli 
received from felt and thought contact with the situation (moment by 
moment) and with others who are also re-acting similarly.” 


2713. Murphy, John J. “Alexandre Chenevert: Gabrielle Roy’s Cruci- 
fied Canadian,” pp. 334-346. Alexandre Chenevert, the protagonist of 
Gabrielle Roy’s The Cashier, comes to realize that he serves humanity and 
clarifies the meaning of his life by sustaining the conflict between body 
and soul which seems to overpower him. By being "crucified for and 
by the ΠΟΙ he shares” he leaves his impress on the other characters of 
the novel. 


2714, Watson, Edward A. “The Novels and Essays of James Baldwin: 
Case-book of a ‘Lovers War’ with the United States,” pp. 385-402. Bald- 
win is really better as essayist than as novelist, a fact that does not impair 
his artistic qualities in general. His second collection of essays, Nobody 
Knows My Name, is his best book, since here he appears to be sure of 
himself, as a Negro, as an American, and as an artist. His novels suffer 
from his “inability to create effective characters and make realistic their 
interaction.” His later essays tend to become repetitive. 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


RENASCENCE, XVIII:1, Autumn 1965. 


2715. Wesolek, George. “e. e. cummings: A Reconsideration,” pp. 3-8. 
e. 6, cummings is not a “gimmick-poet’”; he is a mystic whose search 
for ultimates was conducted in utter loneliness because his vision revealed 
to him the infinite gap between heaven and earth. He could only try to 
fill the gap with his own being. 
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2716. Kersnowski, Frank L. ‘‘Portrayal of the Hero in Yeats’s Poetic 
Drama,” pp. 9-15. A study of W. B. Yeats’s “hero of legend” in his 
poetic dramas from 1899 to 1910 shows the poet’s changing concept of 
existence. Forgael of The Shadowy Waters is of the spirit, disregarding 
the world and devoid of human warmth. Yeats’s loss of Maud Gonne 
probably taught him the importance of the physical: rewriting the play 
in 1906 he had some praise for human passion. On Bailes Strand (1903) 
and Deirdre (1905) show the further involvement of the hero with the 
world. And The Green Helmet (1910) has Cuchulain as a socially 
oriented hero representing Ireland’s cultural inheritance. 


2717. Marian, Sister. “Graham Greene’s People: Being and Becoming,” 
pp. 16-22. Greene’s heroes have appeal to a large number of readers 
because Greene is basically an existentialist. His heroes are not merely 
“being,” they are “becoming.” From Brighton Rock to A Burnt-Out 
Case Greene has created heroes who make the readers aware of their own 
limitations and frustrations and their own tendencies to good and evil. 


2718. Fortin, Rene E. “Sacramental Imagery in Mrs. Dalloway,’ pp. 
23-31.. The key to Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway is found in the use 
of traditional religious symbols. The Eucharist is parodied in the begin- 
ning of the novel; the parties (or “offerings”) of Mrs. Dalloway are 
parodies of the Mass, with Mrs. Dalloway herself as the Sacrament. The 
statement of the novel is that, in the absence of God, man must be his 
own sacrament. But while this brings a limited communion between 
people, it does not redeem the world of matter; the dichotomy of soul 
and sex remains. 


2719. Kunkel, Francis L. “Clowns and Saviors: Two Contemporary 
Novels,” pp. 40-44. The tradition of the clown-Christ character in fic- 
tion, exemplified in Don Quixote and Prince Myshkin (in Dostoevsky’s 
The Idiot) is carried on in two recent novels, Cat and Mouse by 
Gunter Grass and The Birthday King by Gabriel Fielding, both set in 
Nazi Germany. The setting is no coincidence: Nazi Germany cried for a 
redeemer. Alfried, the figure in Fielding’s book, is Christ-like and acts 
as a redeemer; Mahlike, in Grass’s book, is anti-Christ, a microcosm of 
Hitler, the acclaimed but false savior. 


2720. Fiore, Amadeus. “Hopkins’ Relation to the Deutschland Nuns,” 
pp. 45-48. G. M. Hopkins must have felt the death of the Deutschland 
nuns very keenly. They were of the Franciscan order, and he had a 
special affinity to this order by way of Duns Scotus. They were buried in 
the Franciscan monastery at Stratford, London, the very site of his home 
and birthplace 31 years earlier. 

—Albert Misseldine 
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REVUE DE PARIS, February 1965. 


2721. Mayoux, Jean-Jacques. “Joyce et ses personnages,’ pp. 39-53. 
Through the character of Stephen Dedalus, Joyce sought a spiritual form 
of experience in A Portrait of the Artist. Words in the work are on the 
point of a revelation of factual objectivity distinguished from the deform- 
ing imagery with which Stephen confronts his various accusers. The adult 
artist places language in the aesthetic conscience. Insecurity precipitates 
Stephen toward a sensual refuge from Irish experience but its imagery is 
transformed into an intense vision. In Ulysses, Stephen becomes the 
“me” of Joyce’s creation; he is a poetic creator with his own intentions; 
and Bloom is the non-poetic creator of concrete reality. (In French) 


, June 1965. 


2722. Albérés, R.-M. “Lawrence Durrell ou le roman pentagonal,” pp. 
102-112. In the Alexandria quartet, Darley sees his year in Alexandria 
across the remembrance of lost time. Justine appears in five different 
images like mirror reflections. The implication is that the whole novel 
is never “made” because new fragments create new angles and new facts. 
Darley seeks amorous adventure in Justine; his more distant witness in 
Mountolive discovers an espionage plot instead; Balthasar provides a 
gloss on Justine showing Justine’s lack of love; and Clea provides an 
impression of the Alexandria girls denuded of political intrigue. The 
disorder of myth and reality in Justine’s character creates an optical effect 
of diffused images. Myth and mysticism inspire the form of the quartet, 
but its continuum is not time past but time delivered. (In French) 


, July-August 1965. 


2723. Woolf, Leonard. “Genie et folie de Virginia Woolf,” pp. 91-111. 
[Μτς. Woolf’s courtship, marriage, neurasthenia, and occasions of insanity 
are described.} On one side of her personality there was a cohesion of 
intellect and feeling; on the other, an instability transforming normal 
mental concepts. She took delight in ordinary life and could suddenly give 
fantastic, magical descriptions of an event, a place, or a person. Mrs. 
Woolf had no hostility to Katherine Mansfield, as has been supposed 
from her temperament, but appreciated her work with profound and 
reciprocal feeling. (In French) 


, September 1965. 


2724. Las Vergnas, Raymond. “Powys, Phomme tranquille du Dorset,” 
pp. 98-103. English criticism has established a parallelism between 
Theodore Powys and the Brontés. His universe is in a closed container, 
limited by a single village in Dorset. The plot of his dozen novels is 
perceived as an observer-prophet with an ironic reaction. Normal and 
symbolic characters interchange and are complementary. In the super- 


` 
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natural atmosphere of the novels God redresses the balance of a fumbling 
human game. (In French) 
—R. E. Wiehe 


SHENANDOAH, XVII:1, Autumn 1965, 


2725. Hoffman, Frederick J. “The Miracle of Contingency: The Novels 
of Iris Murdoch,” pp. 49-56. Miss Murdoch’s fiction should be read with 
her philosophy in mind. The Italian Girl, for example, illustrates Miss 
Murdoch’s definition of “love” and “the idea of perfection” ("Της Idea 
of Perfection,” Yale Review [Spring 1964]). Edmund Narraways goes 
through the process Miss Murdoch as a philosopher finds ideally suitable— 
the slow appropriate change of one person’s view of another, “after a 
slow meditation over what one person morally owes to another.” The 
value of the novel depends upon its narrator, Edmund Narraways. 


2726. Wilbur, Richard fa], and John Berryman [b]. “Two Poets on 
Poetry,” pp. 57-76. [a} “On My Own Work,” pp. 57-67. With the 
increased popularity of poetry readings, the poet has become a more 
public figure since World War II, facing questions from his listeners 
about his work. Two of the most common Wilbur has met are (1) 
whether or not he has passed through periods of adjustment, and (2) 
where he stands in relation to the 20th-century revolution in American 
poetry. Wilbur sees his unit of poetry not as postulated Collected Works, 
but as the individual poem; he draws in writing upon “every resource 
which can be made to work.” [b] “One Answer to a Question,” pp. 67- 
76. Berryman believes his poetry has changed since he first began, in 
imitation of Yeats and Auden. [Comments on “Winter Landscape,” “The 
Ball Poem,” Homage to Mistress Bradstreet, and 77 Dream Songs.} 


, XVII:2, Winter 1966. 


2727. Brown, Ashley. “An Interview with Elizabeth Bishop,” pp. 3-19. 
[Miss Bishop discusses living in Brazil, her childhood and education, her 
friendship with other poets and their influence upon her work, the poetry 
of others, her method of work, and her own ροείτγ.] 


2728. Stevenson, Anne. ‘The Poetry of Elizabeth Bishop: Precision and 
Resonance,” pp. 45-54. Elizabeth Bishop’s poetry owes much to the 
Imagist movement and to this extent requires for effectiveness a tension 
between precision of image and resonance of associations. When she seeks 
resonance at the cost of precision, Miss Bishop's poetry becomes obscure; 
most of her poems, however, circumvent this danger. The resonance she 
achieves derives less from the precision of the images than “from the 
relationship her images bear to deeper unstated themes.” 
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2729. Vance, Thomas. “Dante, Yeats, and Unity of Being,” pp. 73-85. 
Though a modern reader thinks readily enough of Eliot, Pound, and Joyce 
in relation to Dante, he is less likely to notice that Yeats and Dante 
share a similar “underlying visionary structure.’ Unity of Being, a 
mythical concept, Yeats thought most available to the ““Datmonic man’; 
Dante, he wrote, was the best example of such a man. Yeats suggests that 
he is himself Daimonic—implying a relationship between Yeats’s concep- 
tion of himself and his conception of Dante. Yeats read Dante in good 
translations. His work shows little of Dante’s influence until his middle 
age, when he tried to bring to life a new “system of ordered images.” 
—Lewis B. Horne 


SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPEAN REVIEW, XXXIX:93, June 
1961. 


2730. Bradbrook, B. R. “The Literary Relationship Between G. K, 
Chesterton and Karel Capek,” pp. 327-338. Karel Capek, Czeck play- 
wright, admired G. K. Chesterton’s wit, fantasy, and eccentric conserva- 
tism. Not only were many of the essays by each on similar subjects, but 
Chesterton was responsible for Capek’s interest in the detective story as a 
literary genre. 


, XLI:97, June 1963. 


2731. Partridge, Monica. “Slavonic Themes in English Poetry of the 
19th Century,” pp. 420-441. While not as influential as Italy and 
Germany, the Slavonic countries also influenced English poetry in the 
19th century. Coleridge, H. F. Cary, Thomas Campbell, Leigh Hunt, and 
John Keats all wrote poems concerning Thaddeuscz Kosciuszko, Polish 
patriot. Tennyson and Landor also wrote lines on the Polish struggle tor 
independence from Russia. Russia’s own struggle against Napoleon was 
treated by Wordsworth, Thomas Moore, and others. Less complimentary 
verses about Russia were written by Byron and Swinburne. 


—Andrew Lipchak 


SPECTATOR, No. 7176, January 7, 1966. 


2732. Burgess, Anthony. “Bagehot on Books” (rev.-art., The Collected 
Works of Walter Bagehot, Vols. I and 11), p. 15. Bagehot’s literary 
criticism has been suspect for two reasons: the obvious fact that literature 
is merely one of his interests; and the evidence that he enjoyed reading 
books. His approach to an author is human; he sees the works as an 
emanation of personality; and he judges the disclosed personality with 
charity. | 


, No. 7178, January 21, 1966. 


2733. Plumb, J. H. “Addison’s Spectator” (rev.-art., The Spectator, ed. 
Donald F. Bond, five vols.), pp. 76-77. The Spectator will always remain 
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a valuable historical document. In the 17th century, literary culture was 
largely dominated by the court. Addison and Steele (and other Aug- 
ustans) made the middle class the arbiters of taste. 


, No. 7179, January 28, 1966. 


2734. Davenport, John. “The Last Albigensian’ (rev.-art., Graham 
Greene, The Comedians), pp. 110-111. The Comedians (those who have 
“opted out,” men of no real faith, uncommitted) stresses, again, what is 
abominable to Greene: ugly indifference to the essential things. 


, No. 7180, February 4, 1966. 


2735. Cox, C. B. “At Home with Auden” (rev.-art.,, W. H. Auden, 
About the House), pp. 141-142. Like his previous three volumes of 
poetry, About the House is not for those readers who want poetry to be 
a substitute religion, “a form of magic offering panaceas for the times.” 
It reaffirms Auden’s mastery of a variety of voices; and especially stresses 
that Auden’s “latest modest, wry tone” is capable of effecting Auden’s 
“own desire for poetry that is ‘subtle, various, ornamental, clever,’ ” and 
that Auden is one of the greatest lyric writers of the 20th century. 


, No. 7181, February 11, 1966. 


2736. Alvarez, A. “The Thin Man” (rev.-art., The Novels of Dashiell 
Hammett), pp. 169-170. Hammett’s taut style served him well: to 
present a view of American small-town politics, about what happens and 
how it feels when the gangsters take over. All seems authentic, even as 
if he may have toned down the realities. One feels his books tell you 
more about the United States than many with more high-minded 
intentions, 


—Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, VI:1, Winter 
1966. 


2737. Bush, Douglas. “Calculus Racked Him,” pp. 1-6. Recent publi- 
cations on Renaissance poetry point toward increasing preoccupation with 
attaching author-intended symbolic values to numerical aspects in the 
construction of the selected poems. Much of this research is absurd. Miss 
Maren-Sofie Røstvig’s “The Hidden Sense: Milton and the Neoplatonic 
Method of Numerical Composition” is a case in point. 


2738. Miles, Leland. “The Literary Artistry of Thomas More: The 
Dialogue of Comfort,’ pp. 7-33. Sir Thomas More’s high stature in 
English literature must stand primarily on the Dialogue of Comfort 
Against Tribulation. This work does exhibit outstanding literary skill in 
many ways. Fictional, dramatic, and poetic methods and devices are used 
to good advantage. | 
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2739. Staton, Walter F., Jr. “Italian Pastorals and the Conclusion of the 
Serena Story, ” pp. 35-42. The true sources of the Calepine and Serena 
episode in Canto VIII of Edmund Spenser’s Faerie Queene are a number 
of Renaissance Italian pastorals. The episode then is essentially pastoral 
but with evil rustic characteristics in contrast with some other episodes 
in the poem. More important to Spenser’s purpose is the clarification of 
the nature of courtesy through the character of Serena. Spenser did not 
conclude the story of Calepine and Serena, but he probably would have 
brought about their reconciliation by opening Serena’s eyes to the meaning 
of true courtesy. 


2740. Kaula, David. “The Low Style in Nashe’s The Unfortunate Trav- 
eler,” pp. 43-57. In its haphazard organization, local features of style, 
and distortion through parody, The Unfortunate Traveller fails to exhibit 
the complex harmonies of the Arcadia, The Faerie Queene, and Shake- 
speare’s plays. The narration moves from an elaborate rhetorical mode to 
a low, colloquial style which variously and implicitly rejects the traditional 
rhetoric as manifesting man’s rational nature. In his preference for the 
“extemporall veine” Thomas Nashe also reveals little belief in conven- 
tional religiosity. Through his style he casts doubt upon any but the 
most securely grounded kind of order in the world. 


2741. McCanles, Michael. “Distinguish in Order to Unite: Donne’s 
‘The Extasie,” pp. 59-75. Difficulty in interpreting “The Extasie” 
evolves from confusing vehicle and tenor. John Donne chose a Neo- 
platonic vehicle to convey a Thomistic tenor. He defines a Platonic kind 
of separation in order to affirm clearly a union-amid-separation, a union 
that characterizes the Thomist body-soul composition. 


2742. Miller, Clarence H. “Donne's ‘A Nocturnall upon S. Lucies Day’ 
and the Nocturnes of Matins,” pp. 77-86. In content and structure John 
Donne’s “Nocturnal” draws upon the nocturns of matins in the divine 
office. “The quintal, trinal, and antiphonal form of these nocturns pro- 
vided an allegorical pattern . . . of recreation and regeneration which 
Donne adapted in a ‘ritual’ lyric which traces with great subtlety and 
power the recreation of a mind destroyed by grief, the arduous course 
from utter desolation to expectant resignation.” 


2743. Zivley, Sherry. “Imagery in John Donne’s Satyres,’ pp. 87-95. 
Comparison of basic differences in technique, especially in the handling 
of imagery, in Donne’s Satyres and his other poems reveals an emphasis 
in the Satyres upon the ubiquity and similitude of certain human 
failings. Though the technique in the Satyres weakens unity of action or 
argument, it strengthens the theme. Contrasting markedly with the tech- 
nique in Songs and Sonets, it also displays a versatile poet. 
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2744. Stewart, Stanley. “Time and The Temple,” pp. 97-110. “Church 
Militant” fits into the sequence of The Temple as a “hieroglyphic of a 
temporal relation.” Intensity is absent because the soul has reached a state 
of timeless detachment, free from anxiety, agony, and the resultant inten- 
sity. But the soul has gained a wider perspective and sees its and especially 
the Church’s trial and tribulations as part of God's providential plan. ` 
As an “appendix” to The Temple, “Church Militant” is an appropriate 
denouement: little perspective was available to man in time; now detached 
from time he can see creation in all its fullness. 


2745. Knieger, Bernard. "πε Purchase-Sale: Patterns of Business 
Imagery in the Poetry of George Herbert,” pp. 111-124. Business-commer- 
cial terminology is integral to and a characteristic of Herbert's 
poems because he viewed commerce and business as useful activities 
reflecting God's providence, and more important because he conceived 
the crucifixion as “a purchase-sale in which Christ purchased man’s salva- 
tion at the cost of His being sold to degradation and agony.” Herbert 
often uses commercial imagery to express deep devotional experience. 


2746. Kranidas, Thomas. ‘‘Dalila’s Role in Samson Agonistes,” pp. 
125-137. In English literature Dalila is of the group of temptresses 
characterized by intellect as well as sexuality. In her scene with Samson 
she exhibits wit through brilliantly rhetorical language marked by change- 
ableness, virtuosity, and manipulation of fact on her part. She is strong 
and culpable, and her tactics justify Samson’s responses. 


2747. Mueller, Martin. “Sixteenth-Century Italian Criticism and Milton’s 
Theory of Catharsis,” pp. 139-150. John Miulton’s theory of catharsis 
closely resembles theories current in 16th-century Italy. Milton explored 
these theories first hand during his Italian journey. He acknowledged his 
debt to Tasso and Mazzoni, and Guarini’s popularity suggests some 
influence on Milton’s use of the homeopathic analogy. Perhaps Milton’s 
chief debt was to Florence’s scholarly tradition and Florence itself. 


2748. Maveety, Stanley R. “Doctrine in Tyndale’s New Testament: 
Translation as a Tendentious Art,” pp. 151-158. Examination of Martin 
Luther’s translation of the New Testament with regard to those words 
Sir Thomas More found objectionable in William Tyndale’s translation 
would suggest that both Luther and Tyndale first interpreted and then 
translated according to their bias against certain aspects of the Church. 
This does not necessarily mean that their translations were less true, but 
a reader of these translations should know what the translators did with 
the language of the Bible. 


2749. Sirluck, Ernest. “Recent Studies in the English Renaissance,” pp. 
159-192. [A critical survey of works during the preceding year on the 
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English Renaissance. Works are arranged in three parts: background 
studies, literary studies exclusive of Milton, and Milton studies. | 
—Melvin F. Orth 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 35, Spring 1965. 


2750. Bryden, Ronald. “On the Margin,’ pp. 12-17. Commonwealth 
writers have generally written about their home areas as if seeing them 
from London, Paris, or New York. Writers in the provinces must first 
admit that they live on the margins of the great world, then write from the 
centers of their own worlds. In literature much can be done with the 
conflict between the personal center and the historical center. 


2751. Davey, Frank. “Black Days on Black Mountain,” pp. 62-71. Some 
Canadian critics blame the “Black Mountain group” (or the “[Ezra} 
Pound and [William Carlos} Williams school” or the “[Charles} Olson- 
[Ό. G.} Jones school’) for whatever seems bad in new Canadian poetry. 
These critics apparently know little if anything about “Black Mountain,” 
which has affected the recent literary history of Canada even more than 
it has affected that of the U. 5. Writers of this by-no-means-homogeneous 
group agree most closely in concern for language and form. They have 
built upon the 1912 “Imagist Manifesto.” Austere language, nominalist 
respect for reality (materials), and concern for “place” are major elements 
in a “philosophy” neither new nor mysterious. 


, No. 36, Summer 1965. 


2752. Callaghan, Barry. “The Writings of Margaret Laurence,” pp. 
45-51. Margaret Laurence has story-telling ability, imaginative insight, 
and frequent profundity. Her writings are uneven—either very good or 
mediocre. This Side Jordan is a mechanical novel peopled by stereotypes. 
Eight of the ten collected stories in The Tomorrow Tamer ate very good, 
with characters that are unique individuals of authentic dignity. The 
Stone Angel, Margaret Laurence’s best work, is fired with imaginative 
discovery in its unique portrait of an old woman. Mrs. Laurence’s two 
later stories should not have been published. 


2753. Dudek, Louis. “Lunchtime Reflections on Frank Davey’s Defence 
of the Black Mountain Fort,” pp. 58-63. Frank Davey (“Black Days on 
Black Mountain,” Tamarack Review, No. 35, Spring 1965, pp. 62-71) 
incorrectly lumps together the “Black Mountain” influence and the 
influences traceable to Ezra Pound and William Carlos Williams. More- 
over, two separate elements in the Black Mountain influence should be 
distinguished. Charles Olson is Pound with nothing of value added. 
Robert Creeley derives from Williams. Concern for particulars means two 
different things for Pound and Williams. The new Vancouver poets 
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continne and elaborate on Williams’s concern for technique in measure 
and rhythm. 
:—T. O. Mallory 


TENNESSEE STUDIES IN LITERATURE, VIII, 1963. 


2754. Spencer, Benjamin T. “Doctor Williams’ American Grain,” pp. 
1-16. William Carlos Williams insisted that “localism” is the key to a 
distinctively American art, yet paradoxically praised Edgar Allan Poe as a 
‘“groundbreaker” toward “localism.” Williams's maneuvers represent an 
“unresolved debate within himself’’ concerning “organic growth or con- 
trived effect” as a guiding principle. 


2755. Wright, George T. “Gertrude Stein and Her Ethic of Self-Contain- 
ment,” pp. 17-23. Most of Stein’s work has only “historical or antiquarian 
interest” because her style avoided the use of personal experience and thus 
prevented empathy between writer and reader. 


2756. Da Ponte, Durant. “James Agee: The Quest for Identity,” pp. 25- 
37. Dying at 45, Agee reflected typical problems of the 20th-century 
man of letters. A remarkable correspondence with Agee’s friend, 
Father James Harold Flye, shows that Agee “had no clear idea of who he 
was or where his talents lay.” 


2757. Graham, Philip. “Patterns in Faulkner’s Sanctuary and Requiem 
for a Nun,” pp. 29-46. Besides obvious relationships in setting, character, 
and events, the two works have similar structural patterns. Although the 
theme of Sanctuary is degeneration, and that of Requiem for a Nun is 
regeneration, each theme is expressed first through physical, then social, 
and finally universal or abstract materials. 


2758. Isaacs, Neil D. “Gotterdammerung in Yoknapatawpha,” pp. 47- 
55. William Faulkner's short story “Wash” is “a form of the mythic 
archetype of the death of the gods” and may serve as a miniature of the 
novel Absalom, Absalom! 


2759. Gross, Barry Edward. “Jay Gatsby and Myrtle Wilson: A Kin- 
ship,” pp. 57-60. Myrtle Wilson in F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby 
resembles Gatsby in that both harbor a dream. Gatsby’s dream is ideal- 
istic, which makes him in a sense incorruptible, while Myrtle’s is purely 
material and leads to her corruption. 


2760. Arms, George. “James’s “The Birthplace’: Over a Pulpit-Edge,” 
pp. 61-69. Prevalence of religious imagery suggests that James may have 
intended his story as an allegory, in which Morris Gedge, the curator of 
the author’s birthplace, represents a Christian minister no longer certain 
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of the historicity of. Jesus but determined to deceive the public who 
worship Him for the wrong reasons. 


2761. Miller, F. DeWolfe. “New Glimpses of Walt Whitman in 1886,” 
pp. 71-80. From diary entries and newspaper clippings, one learns that 
Whitman gave a church benefit and generally enjoyed life in Camden. 


2762. Litzinger, Boyd. “Mythmaking in America: “The Great Stone 
Face’ and Raintree County,” pp. 81-84. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s allegorical 
short story provides the central theme of Ross Lockridge’s novel. In the 
novel the Shawmucky River replaces the Great Stone Face, while the 
major characters are skillfully developed from the merely allegorical 
figures of the short story. 


2763. Cohen, Hennig. “Wordplay on Personal Names in the Writings of 
Herman Melville,” pp. 85-97. A sidelight on Melville’s technique is 
reflected in the increasingly skillful use of wordplay in names of individ- 
uals, which develops: from simple appropriateness to rank and occupation 
in the early sea tales to rich complexity of suggestion in Billy Budd. 


2764. Stockton, Eric W. “Celestial Inferno: Poe’s “The City in the 
Sea, ” pp. 99-106. Edgar Allan Poe’s poem “fuses heaven and’ hell” to 
form a vision of “final nothingness” that reflects all his own criteria for 


2765. Miller, John C. ‘‘Poe’s Sister Rosalie,” pp. 107-117. Rosalie 
Mackenzie Poe made many unwelcome claims on her poet brother's 
attention during his life and capitalized on the relationship to beg a living 
after Poe’s death. oS a ο 


2766. Davis, Richard Beale. “American Literature in the World Today,” 
pp. 119-139. American university professors are more respected and 
trusted as emissaries abroad than U. S. diplomats, while intellectual com- 
munities abroad seem far more interested in our literature than in our 
history, technology, or political climate. 


= T 3662 


2767. Fuller, Louise Fant. “Henry Adams: Pilgrim to World's Fairs,” 
pp. 1-10. Adams's visits to three world’s fairs, particularly the Chicago 
Columbian Exposition of 1893, seem to have oes a major stimulus 
toward his writing Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, The Education of 
Henry Adams, and other works. 


2768. Elliott, John R., Jr. ‘The Two Tellers of The Merchants Tale,” 
pp. 11-17. At first the merchant narrator tries to hide his own cuckoldom 
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by making a clear distinction between his own voice and that of January, 
but as the tale progresses he forgets the distinction and finally the two 
voices merge. 


2769. Bain, Carl E. “The Nightingale and the Dove.in The Kingis 
Ομ, pp. 19-29. The nightingale, which opens the poem, and the dove, 
which brings its resolution, are used symbolically by the royal narrator to 
suggest three themes: his relationship to life in this world, his relation- 
ship to his beloved, and his relationship to God. The nightingale suggests 
the problems, while the dove suggests their Christian resolution. 


2770. Freedman, William A. “The Duke in Measure for Measure: 
Another Interpretation,” pp. 31-38. The Duke can be seen as neither 
inconsistent nor wooden in character if we regard him as a man extremely 
concerned with reputation, one of the three themes of the play. 


2771. Hickey, Robert L. “Donne's Delivery,” pp. 29-47. Donne took 
great care in preparing his sermons, took only notes to the pulpit, and 
relied upon his memory for discussion of topics and for references. He 
preached only an hour and amplified his sermons later for publication. 
His voice and gestures were effective. 


2772. Wheeler, Thomas V. “Sir Francis Bacon in the Laboratory,” pp. 
49-55. In spite of Bacon’s enthusiasm, he was not a successful scientist. 
His influence was ‘inspirational rather than based on accomplishment. 


2773. Lyles, Albert M. “Historical Perspective in Gray’s Eton College 
‘Ode, ” pp. 57-61. Thomas Gray uses time rather than space as the 
structural basis of his “distant prospect” of Eton College; a passage from 
Izaak.Walton’s Life of Sir Henry Wotton is the key to the poem. 


2774. Davidson, James F. “Wit and Politics: Edmund Burke,” pp. 63- 
70. Burke’s wit shone better in oratory than conversation because he was 
used to speech-making in his daily life and impatient with the formalities 
of conversational exchange favored by Dr. Johnson and his circle. 


2775. Morgan, Peter F. “Charles Lamb and Thomas Hood: Records of a 
Friendship,” pp. 71-85. Lamb was “literary father” to Hood, but the 
friendship cooled when Hood published “The Widow,” a “playful, 
though unfortunate, forgery of Lamb,” which garnered a number of bad 
reviews painful to the elder partner’s sensibilities. 


2776. Honan, Park. “Belial Upon Setebos,” pp. 87-98. Robert Brown- 
ing’s Caliban upon Setebos; or, Natural Theology in the Island is hot 
merely an elaboration of Shakespeare’s character ‘in Temp., but. uses 
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symbolic parallels to point: to Caliban as a “Son of Belial” in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. | | 


2777. Baylen, Joseph. Ο., and Patrick G. Hogan, Jr. “W. T. Stead’s 
‘Interview with George Meredith’: An Unpublished Version,” pp. 99-116. 
Stead’s published. version of the interview (in the Review of Reviews, 
March 1904) caused a minor sensation and a breach between Stead and 
Meredith. Stead’s original, and much longer, draft is reproduced here. 


2778. Horne, Lewis B. “Fawley’s Quests: A Reading of Jude the 
Obscure,” pp. 117-127. To achieve irony in Jude the Obscure, Thomas 
Hardy has used the romance-quest theme in reverse; here the quest fails, 
the romantic hero’s goals are not attained, and thus the great gulf between 
the dream and the reality is dramatized. 


2779. Kostelanetz, Anne. “Irony in Yeats’ Byzantium Poems,” pp. 129- 
142. Critics who take Yeats’s word for the meaning of the Byzantium 
poems are misled. The poems do not show a progress from dream to ful- 
fillment in an ideal world of art, but rather the struggle between the 
human ideal and human desire. 


, X, 1965. 


2780. Da Ponte, Durant. “Tennessee Williams’ Gallery of Feminine 
Characters,” pp. 7-26. The “starcrossed and neurotic”, heroines of Wil- 
liams’s tragic plays are invariably more fascinating than the more normal 
feminine portraits of the comedies, despite criticism of Williams’s 
morbidity and decadence. 


2781. Portz, John. “Allusion and Structure in Hemingway's ‘A Natural 
History of the Dead,’”’ pp. 27-42. When Hemingway assumes the purely 
autobiographical role, deserting the objectivity of such characters as Nick 
Adams, he usually sacrifices structure also, as he does in this story. 


2782. Wright, George T. “A General View of Auden's Poetry,” pp. 43- 
64. Some less obvious but significant aspects of W. H. Auden’s poetry 
are his concern with the psychological insights of the individual, his 
interest in any parable through which individual experience may be 
illumined, and his love of experiment. 


2783. Rovit, Earl. “The Ghosts in James’s “The Jolly Corner,’” pp. 
65-72. Alice Staverton’s dreams clearly place her within the symbolic 
structure of the story, so that she must be considered a “third part of a 
single total consciousness’; thus Spencer Brydon and his alter ego are 
provided with an “integrating spirit” through which “the total Spencer 
Brydon is reformed into a unitary whole.” 
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2784. Phillips, Elizabeth C. “Albee and the Theatre of the Absurd,” pp. 
73-80. Edward Albee’s use of the absurd to attack the optimism of the 
American dream allies him with British and European dramatists rather 
than traditions of American writers pursuing the same goal. 


2785. Andreach, Robert J. “Ford’s The Good Soldier: The Quest for 
Permanence and Stability,” pp. 81-92. Ford Madox Ford’s narrator, John 
Dowell, cannot comprehend the world in which he lives, yet in con- 
structing a world “psychologically satisfying to himself” he reveals “the 
spiritual void that is the fundamental reality of our age.” 


2786. McDowell, Frederick P. W. “E. M. Forster’s Conception of the 
Critic,” pp. 93-100. Forster seems to have distrusted the critic while 
stressing the importance of criticism. He was skeptical of any system 
which pretended to absolute authority, arguing the individual importance 
of works of art and their relationship to the human situation. 


2787., Mortis, John W. “Meredith’s Unintentional Literary Hoax,” pp. 
101-108. Although some scholars have taken George Meredith seriously, 
his intentions were purely satirical when he wrote in 1870 to his friend, 
Captain Frederick Maxse, burlesquing the latter’s advocacy of abstinence. 
All the events mentioned, including Meredith’s completion of a novel, 
Sir Harry Firebrand of the Beacon, are fictitious. 


2788. Marshall, William H. “The Use of Symbols in The Way of All 
Flesh,” pp. 109-121. Samuel Butler’s novel makes symbolic use of names, 
animals, food, money, and most centrally, music, despite critical opinion 
that metaphor was foreign to Butlet’s imagination. 


2789. Harden, Edgar F. “The Fields of Mars in Vanity Fair,’ pp. 123- 
132. The central metaphor in William Makepeace Thackeray's novel may 
be its literary setting, Vanity Fair, but a complementary metaphor is that 
of life, as warfare, with the historical background of the Napoleonic 
wars as the metaphoric frame. 


2790. Smith, Raymond J., Jr. “The ‘Character’ of Lemuel Gulliver,” pp. 
133-139. It is doubtful that Swift intended Gulliver as a fictional char- 
acter; his basic intention was satire, and Gulliver is merely an instrument 
“properly shorn of all novelistic ego.” 


2791. South, Malcolm H. “Animal Imagery in Volpone,” pp. 141-150. 
One source of the animal imagery in Ben Jonson’s Volpone is the medieval 
bestiary, which usually pictured the Fox as playing dead to deceive his 
victims. 

—R. A. Collins 
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THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XX:1, Autumn 1965. 


2792. Freehafer, John. “The Formation of the London Patent Companies 
in 1660,” pp: 6-20. “On July 9, 1660... . , King Charles II authorized 
the granting of a patent which... gave Thomas Killigrew joint control 
with Sir William Davenant of the London stage.” For four months, 
Killigrew and Davenant had ‘to struggle hard before they could exert 
their authority. This period is one of the most important in English 
theater history because it “inaugurated a chain of legitimate stage per- 
formances in London which has continued unbroken for more than three 
centuries.” [A detailed account of the events during the four months is 
given. | ` 


2793. Mander, Raymond, and Joe Mitchenson. “The Village Lawyer by 
Samuel de Wilde. Some Information on the Paintings,” pp. 33-34. 
Information is given on the two or three paintings by Samuel de Wilde 
and the one by John Zoffany of a scene in William Macready’s The 
Village Lawyer (first produced in 1787). (Illustrated) 

l | —K. P. S. Jochum 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE QUARTERLY, X:1, November 1964. 


2794. Bilsky, Manuel. “Grammar and Rhetoric: Two Modes of Criti- 
cism,” pp. 14-21. “The critic guides and he also infects.” The descriptive, 
grammarian critic-as-explorer presents both assertions of generality and 
specific instances of these assertions, paralleling John Dewey’s distinction 
between artistic recognition and perception. The evaluative, figurative, 
rhetorician critic-as-creator judges different works by different criteria; 
but even more importantly, different works evoke in him “different, 
perhaps unique responses.” The two modes are complementary. 


, X:2, January 1965. 


2795. Morsberger, Robert E. “ ‘I Prefer Not To’: Melville and the 
Theme of Withdrawal,” pp. 24-29. Many read “Bartleby the Scrivener” 
as an allegory of Herman Melville’s own life, no compromise with public 
preference. The “I prefer not to,” seen in terms of Melville’s knowledge 
of Thoreau, Emerson, and Hawthorne, suggests a continuum: at one end 
are Ahab and Bartleby, guilty of the Unpardonable Sin, egoism at the 
expense of human sympathies; at the other end is Billy Budd, so innocent 
he does not even recognize evil; in midground is Captain Vere, basing 
his choice on man’s justice but believing God’s justice will find Billy 
innocent. 


, X1:1, November 1965. 


2796. Lee, Joseph. “Uncle Tom's Little Red Cabin,” pp. 15-24. [Excerpts 
from an article by Tien Han in People’s Daily, Peking, presenting the 
history and current usefulness of Uncle Toms Cabin in play versions: 
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The Negro Slave Sighs to Heaven (1901), a translation, and Sorrows of 
the Negro Slave (1957), an adaptation to modern American and Chinese 
circumstances. } 


2797. Waldmeir, Joseph J. “ ‘Accommodation’ in the New Novel,” pp. 
26-32. Marcus Klein’s After Alienation (1964) may be compared with 
Ihab Hassan’s Radical Innocence (1961). The latter includes about two 
dozen novelists, prompting a more general terminological inclusiveness. 
Klein, treating only five writers, terms “accommodation” all attempts of 
the individual to adjust himself to and within society. He holds that for 
Bellow accommodation is via love, through selflessness; for Malamud, via 
suffering, through responsibility. Ellison and Baldwin fail in artistic 
accommodation, as evidenced by episodic structure. Wright Morris is 
simply not worthy of inclusion in a limited company that excludes Mailer, 
Salinger, Styron, Flannery O'Connor, and Updike. 


, 1:3, March 1966. 


2798. Zigerell, James J. ‘“One-upsmen, Debunkers, and the Making of 
Dictionaries,” pp. 34-40. [A Dictionary of Contemporary American 
Usage by Bergen and Cornelia Evans is analyzed comparatively in the 
light of excerpts from Sapir, Fries, Fowler, Mencken, and Gower. ] 
—Hans Gottschalk 


TRANSITION, I:1, November 1961. 


2799. Moore, Gerald. “The Achievement of Black Orpheus,” p. 28. 
Black Orpheus has made “known to an international audience the quality 
and variety of contemporary art and literature in the African and Afro- 
American world.” 


, 11:4, June 1962. 


2800. Moore, Gerald. “Macbeth and African Drama,” pp. 27-28. Euro- 
pean drama has influenced two young Nigerian dramatists, Wole Soyinka 
and John Pepper Clark. Clark’s Song of a Goat has the formal structure 
of a Greek tragedy. Soyinka’s The Trials of Brother Jero and A Dance 
of the Forests remind us of Shakespeare, Bertolt Brecht, and the “folk 
comedies” of the Irish Theater. 


— T Y ]J:6-7, October 1962. 


2801. Nazareth, Peter. “D. H. Lawrence and Sex,” pp. 54-57. Law- 
rence’s beliefs and works have often been misunderstood. He believed 
that we should live with our whole beings, not with only our minds or 
with only our bodies. He believed in “blood togetherness” yet realized 
that true fulfillment was impossible without recognition and acceptance 
of the “otherness of individuals.” (To be continued) 
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, HI:8, March 1963. 


2802. Soyinka, Wole. “Towards a True Theatre,” pp. 21-22. The 
National Theater building in Kampala (Uganda) is plushier than the 
poorly planned Arts Theater of the University College of Ibadan 
(Nigeria), but there is a larger sense of theater in Ibadan than in Kampala 
because students in Ibadan have taken the theater to the people. Designers 
of theater buildings in Africa should not continue to strive to imitate the 
British “Perpendicular theatre.” More freedom and imagination in design 
are needed because theater structures will influence the future development 
of African drama. 


2803. Nazareth, Peter. “D. H. Lawrence and Sex,” pp. 38-43. Law- 
rence believed that human beings should have a proper reverence for 
sex. He was not against Christian marriage but insisted on sex as the 
most vital part of marriage. Sex was the basis of love. Lawrence did not 
want us to reject civilization and return to primitivism. He wanted to 
help us to achieve “‘spontaneous—creative fulness of being.” 


, {1:9, June 1963. 


2804. Macauley, Robie. “The ‘Little Magazines, ” pp. 24-25. American 
“little magazines” have made an enormous contribution to modern 
American letters. They encouraged many great writers whose works were 
reviewed unfavorably by the larger publications. Having struggled along 
for many years as a kind of economic impossibility, the little magazines 
are now discovering that their sponsorship of all the now-famous writers 
has given them prestige. | 


, 1:10, September 1963. 


2805. Wali, Obiajunwa. “The Dead End of African Literature?” pp. 
13-15. “African literature, as now understood and practiced, is merely 
a minor appendage in the main stream of European literature.” Africans 
who write in English and French are pursuing a dead end, which can only 
lead to sterility, uncreativity, and frustration. “Any true African literature 
must be written in African languages.” 


2806. Okara, Gabriel. “African Speech .. . English Words,” pp. 15-16. 
In order to express African ideas in a European language, the African 
writer should attempt to translate expressions almost literally from his 
own vernacular language, for, “from a word, a group of words, a sen- 
tence or even a name in any African language, one can glean the social 
norms, attitudes and values of a people.” 


, HI:11, November 19623. 


2807. Coe, Richard. “The New Negro Dramatist,’ pp. 29-30. The 
Negro dramatist may soon be ready to write on themes that are not racial. 
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Negro playwrights have been preoccupied with the Negro’s position, but 
recently their writing has shown maturing sophistication. American Negro 
drama has progressed through three clear stages: angry statement, 
sophisticated satire, and the realistic portrayal of Negro-white relation- 
ships in ordinary life. 


, ΠΠ:12, January-February 1964. 


2808. Bondy, Francois. “James Baldwin, an Interview,’ pp. 12-19. 
Baldwin comments on his role as a Negro leader, the position of 
the Negro in America, States Rights and Civil Rights, Northern and South- 
ern racial discrimination, Negritude, the Black Muslims, racial problems 
in Europe, racial sexual jealousies, and the effects of his present notoriety 
on his writing. 


2809. Moore, Gerald. “If You Aint White You’ Considered Black,” pp. 
49-51. Both James Baldwin and Bloke Modisane have described the 
pressures that black men put upon their kin to accept the white world’s 
estimate of the black man’s inferiority. Modisane’s honesty and blunt- 
ness are admirable, but Baldwin is the more mature and assured writer. 


, {1:12, March-April 1964. 


2810. Shelton, Austin J. “The Offended Chż in Achebe’s Novels,” pp. 
36-37. In Things Fall Apart and No Longer at Ease Achebe makes a 
vainglorious attempt to ascribe all the evils which occurred in Ibo society 
to the coming of the white men, but the real culprit was Okonkwo, the 
hero of Things Fall Apart, whose evil actions brought the wrath of the 
gods and ancestors upon his own lineage. 


2811. Cook, David. “Of the Strong Breed,” pp. 38-40. Wole Soyinka’s 
plays are linked to those of Bertolt Brecht, Arthur Miller, Harold Pinter, 
N. F. Simpson, and Eugene Ionesco. The words catch the rhythm of a 
human existence, and we can view characters both objectively and sub- 
jectively. Soyinka draws us very closely into his Nigerian world so that 
we can partake fully of familiar human experiences set in an unfamiliar 
environment. Soyinka’s plays are memorable and important. 

—Bernth Lindfors 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI STUDIES IN ENGLISH, VI, 1965. 


2812. Truss, Tom J., Jr. “Anti-Christian Myth in James’s The Tree of 
Knowledge,” pp. 1-4. The bad sculptor, Mallow, represents an inadequate 
deity; the friend, Peter Brench, is a priest figure who tries to shield the 
family from the knowledge of Mallow’s failure. But Mrs. Mallow has 
always known, and the son realizes and rejects. James thus constructs 
“a gloomy myth” implying that “the concept of a Christian institution is 
unrealistic.” 
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2813. Savage, James E. “The Cloaks of The Devil Is an Asse,” pp. 5-14. 
The truth of Ben Jonson’s title statement is soon obvious in the comedy. 
A subtler reading reverses the generalization: extreme folly accompanied 
by greed is the ultimate vice. “And this folly is manifested over and 
over... by the acceptance of the cloak for the man, . . . of appearance 
for reality.” [Examples enumerated. } 


2814. Pilkington, John. “Mummies and Ducks,” pp. 15-22. The recur- 
rence of Egyptian mummies and Central Park ducks in Holden Caul- 
field’s thoughts at the beginning, middle, and end of The Catcher in the 
Rye indicates their importance as symbols: mummies resist change, ducks 
escape it by migrating. 


2815. Green, A. Wigfall. “Platonism in the Works of Edmund Spen- 
ser,” pp. 23-38. Platonism in poetry sees the visible and transient as 
reflecting and motivated by the self-motivated, invisible and permanent, 
to union with which last the beholder aspires. Spenser [as parallel 
passages illustrate} often follows Plato, directly, or via Italian Renais- 
sance Platonists, or through Christian Platonism. 


2816. Webb, James W. “Rowan Oak, Faulkner’s Golden Bough,” pp. 
39-47. Faulkner’s antebellum home (bought and restored, not inherited) 
in South Oxford, Mississippi, was the haven of his last 32 years, and is 
unchanged since his death. Its name, “Rowan Oak,” symbolizes protec- 
tion and peace. 


2817. Green, A. Wigfall. “William Faulkner's Flight Training in 
Canada,” pp. 49-57. Faulkner often misled interviewers. His Canadian 
Air Force training and/or service in World War I is variously reported. 
Actually the armistice interrupted the future author's flying course. A 
second William Cuthbert Faulkner, also American, has been discovered 
to have joined RAFC the same day. 


2818. Landon, Michael. “John Milton’s History of Britain: Its Place 
in English Historiography,” pp. 59-76. Milton’s history probably orig- 
inated in his search for an epic theme. Legend and chronicle afforded 
sources [detailed survey}, but Milton, if not a “scientific” historian, is 
at least “critical.” His “elegant brevity” and interesting asides make 
readable Milton’s almost medieval prose justification of the ways of 
God to man. 


2819. Baylen, Joseph O. “Oscar Wilde Redivivus,” pp. 77-86. W. T. 
Stead’s defense of Wilde in Review of Reviews was a protest against 
inadequate punishment for seducing women. 
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2820. Cabaniss, Allen. “A Source of Faulkner's Fable,” pp. 87-89. A 
Fable seems closer to the blasphemous ancient parody, Toldoth Jeshu, than 
to the traditional account of Holy Week. 


2821. Cowley, Malcolm. “The Literary Situation, 1965 [a seminar at 
the Southern Literary Festival], pp. 91-98. Literary fashions, e.g., 
prominence of certain authors as dissertation or seminar topics, fluctuate 
like the stock market. Southern writers remain high—-story-telling is still 
important in their culture. [Brief estimates of several contemporary 
novelists, e.g., Norman Mailer, Saul Bellow, Philip Roth, James Baldwin. ] 
Reviewers are probing deeply and reaching negative conclusions. 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


UNIVERSITY REVIEW (Dublin) Π1:7, n.d. 


2822. Martin, Augustine. "Stephens Deirdre,” pp. 25-38. Deirdre 
(1923), which can be regarded as an allegory of the struggle between 
good and evil, came out when Irish nationalism had become greatly 
disillusioned and pessimistic, when Irish writers had radically altered their 
attitude to the literature of Ireland’s heroic age. It should be read as 
James Stephens’s introduction to a series of five novels, planned but not 
realized, on the great central Irish epic of the “Cattle Raid of Cooley.” 
In following Lady Gregory’s retelling of this legend, he presents the 
theme that love can only exist on a basis of spiritual equality. Thus he 
punishes severely those characters who do not follow this ideal. 
—Michael J. O'Neill 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XLI:4, Autumn 1965. 


2823. Reid, B. L. “Smollett’s Healing Journey,” pp. 549-570. Smollett’s 
Humphry Clinker has a winnowing action in which the expedition shows 
a group of persons disordered, seeking serenity and wholeness as a family 
and freedom as individuals. Matthew Bramble and his party make a spiri- 
tual progress, and Bramble returns to country life again with clarity of 
vision and proper perspective. He achieves invulnerability against the 
vulgarity of life with a more profound judgment and reasoned disgust. 
Bramble becomes (after the extremes of feeling in the Monmouthshire 
section) an uncle, friend, and father. His nephew's early views are cor- 
rected by time and experience. The expedition is completed in a final 
sorting and settling of characters affirming the solidity of family and 
custom. 


, XLII:1, Winter 1966. 


2824. Kenner, Hugh. “The Counterfeiters,” pp. 72-88. Formerly the 
artist did a job; today he performs an elusive service as a counterfeiter of 
reality, making a thing which exudes magic. Representational art assumes 
the artificial as indistinguishable from an object; but when the Western 
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psyche became aware of art as art, imagination became the judgment of 
the reality of the object, and counterfeiters arose. Crusoe’s life exists 
without Crusoe, and words coalesce about a non-existent person. The 
craftsman theory of representational art loses touch with the artist because 
he does not do what is expected. The Augustan age was governed by the 
aesthetics of fraud, and we are fascinated by synthetic spontaneity also. 
Yet the counterfeiter imitates only the occasions of making things, not 
things themselves. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


VLAAMSE GIDS, XLIX:9, September 1965. 


2825. Toebasch, Wim. “De Neger in de Amerikaanse Literatuur,” pp. 
602-615. The plight of the Negro was expressed in the spirituals and 
work-songs of slavery days, which form a tradition for the American 
Negro writer. The first important American work to use Negro characters 
was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which established the 
stereotype of the Negro in fiction and on the stage well into the 20th 
century. This was followed by Huckleberry Finn, by Mark Twain, in 
which the Negro Jim is an important character. Eugene O'Neill in 
Emperor Jones demonstrated that the Negro could provide material for a 
serious drama. The Negro was the subject of much protest literature 
during the 30’s but came into his own as a writer in the works of Richard 
Wright, Chester Himes, Ralph Ellison, and especially James Baldwin. 
(In Flemish) 

—S, J. Sackett 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANGLISTIK UND AMERIKANISTIK, XIII:3, 
1965. 


2826. Höhne, Horst. “John Gay’s Beggar's Opera und Polly. Teil 17 
[extract from Jobn Gays Bähnenwerke in ihrem Verhältnis zur zeit- 
gendssischen Dramenliteratur, Dr. phil. thesis, Berlin, 1960], pp. 232-260. 
Far from being a pastoral, the Beggar’s Opera presents a critical and satir- 
ical picture of Gay’s England. The seemingly sentimental vein (Polly's 
love) is justified on grounds of “poetic justice” and relieved by 
her “comic primness.” (In German) 


2827. Lockwood, W. B. “On Celtic Loan Words in Modern English 
(1),” pp. 261-275. [The article traces the history of Cornish carn, zawn, 
fougou, wheal, costean, porbeagle, wrasse, cuckoo wrasse, rock cook, 
cowel, puffin, quoit, logan, longstone, and of Breton dolmen, menhir, 
mien, bijou, bijouterie in the English language. | 


2828. Harris, Henry. ‘The Symbols and Imagery of Hawk and Kestrel 
in the Poetry of Auden and Day Lewis in the "Thirties. With Particular 
Reference to “The Magnetic Mountain’ by C. Day Lewis,” pp. 276-285. 
The use of the imagery of hawk and kestrel by Auden, Day Lewis, 
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Spender, and Warner points to a preoccupation common to these poets 
and allows some conclusions about their Marxist theories. The imagery 
contains, however, an element of aloofness and thus predicts “the wither- 
ing of the poets’ revolutionary attitudes.” 


2829. Weimann, Robert. “Reply to René Wellek,” pp. 286-288. 
{Corrects eight misrepresentations in Wellek’s review of Weimann’s 
“New Criticism’ und die Entwicklung bürgerlicher Literaturwissenschaft, 
Halle, 1962. Wellek's review was printed in American Literature, XXXV, 
(1963), 397-399. } 

—W. Erzgraber 
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AMERICA, 113:22, November 27, 1965. 


2830. Griffith, Albert. “Flannery O’Connor,” pp. 674-675. During 
her lifetime critics seemed to attribute O’Connor’s literary reputa- 
tion to her Southern locale and/or her Catholicism. She, however, 
would not agree. She saw (Southern) manners merely as the means by 
which various antagonistic groups attain peace—until an act of violence 
destroys it and shocks society. She likewise rejected any suggestion that 
she proselytized. Her aesthetic view is to be found in these words, “The 
writer's personal encounter with the particular circumstances of his own 
imagination determines his worth.” 


, 114:2, January 8, 1966. 


2831. Schroth, Raymond A. “The Vision,” p. 41. Crawford Power's 
The Encounter has been re-issued at a time when numerous groups face 
social crises and problems of faith. Righteous Father Cawder learns at 
last that he cannot love God because he has not loved man, has not 
allowed himself to be human. Eventually a novel for this generation 
will be written to reflect not only the promise and the corruption of 
society but also the power and the creativity that priesthood brings for 
living on earth. 


, 114:12, March 19, 1966. 


2832. Flaherty, Daniel L. "Ἡοραπ Goat,” pp. 378-381. William 
Alfred, author of off-Broadway Hogan’s Goat, cites four sources for 
this play: His grandmother’s tales, Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
Handlin’s The Uprooted, and Lynch’s Christ and Apollo. Its characters 
happen to be Irish only because the Irish entered politics. It is “ironic 
melodrama,” based on lifes surprises, Irish diction, and complicated 
characters—unlike avant garde intellectualism that fails to affect audi- 
ences. To bring the theater back to people, Alfred maintains that audi- 
ences must sense emotional involvement. He writes in verse because it 
offers him checks and balances that prose does not. 


, 114:17, April 23, 1966. 


2833. Brady, Charles A. "In Memoriam Arthur Evelyn St. John Waugh 
1903,1966," [sic] pp. 594, 595. Besides writing and travelling, 
Waugh served in World War II, became Catholicism’s convert- 
champion, and lived like a mid-Victorian. Pvetas for his country's past 
and for that of his church tends to steady his satire. His novels of sexual 
love and his social comedies, with their implied moral judgment, are 
among the century’s best. Two biographies also attest his skill. 

— Charles F. Wheeler 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XVI:6, February 1966. 


2834. Woodbridge, Hensley C. “Jesse Stuart: A Critical Bibliography,” 
pp. 11-13. [An annotated critical bibliography of bibliographies, biog- 
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raphical studies, criticism, folklore studies, and research in progress on 
Jesse Stuart. } 


2835. Leavell, Frank H. “Desiderata in Jesse Stuart Studies,” pp. 13-14 
(reprinted from Leavell’s Ph.D. dissertation, “The Literary Career of 
Jesse Stuart,’ Vanderbilt U., 1965). Many aspects of Jesse Stuart’s writings 
remain to be studied: his themes, ideals, humor, satire, symbolism, poetry, 
short stories, novels, autobiographical writings, and essays. 


, XVI:7, March 1966. 


2826. White, William. ‘Faulkner, q. v. (q.q.v.) and the OCAL,” (τεν.- 
art.) p. 7. The revised Oxford Companton to American Literature (New 
York, 1966) reflects current critical interest in American literary figures. 
Thus William Faulkner, who rated 238 lines in 1941, gets 1359 lines 
in 1966; Whitman’s 1941 entry of 892 lines is approximately the same 
today. A total of 223 new authors are listed including W. D. Snodgrass, 
Mickey Spillane, and Arthur Miller. 


2837. Cumming, John. “Mendicant Pieces,” pp. 17-19. Rare and often 
fascinating are the 19th-century volumes of personal adventures sold by 
impoverished veterans, Civil War amputees, the deaf-and-dumb, and 
survivors of natural disasters, such as blizzards. 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


AUSTRALIAN LITERARY STUDIES, H:1, June 1965. 


2838. Walker, R. B. “The Historical Basis of Robbery Under Arms,” 
pp. 3-14. Thomas A. Browne’s novel Robbery Under Arms is historically 
sound in its depiction of bushranging in the 1860’s. Most of the inci- 
dents and characters are thinly disguised reality. But the book also 
reflects a conflict in the author’s mind. On the one hand he generally 
romanticized his criminals, making his bushranging hero, Starlight, not 
a colonial (as bushrangers usually were) but an English gentleman; on 
the other hand, his committment to law and order caused him to cast the 
police in a more favorable light than history warrants. 


2839. Green, Dorothy. “Louis Stone’s Jonah: A Cinematic Novel,” 
pp. 15-31. Stone was a man born out of his time. His real artistic 
medium was not the novel but the film. His novel Jonah works with 
cinematic techniques (juxtaposed scenes, paralleled and counterpointed 
plots) not understood by his early critics, who judged the book faulty in 
structure. Read as a concrete visual dramatization, the novel can been 
seen as an artistic whole. 


2840. Hergenhan, L. T. “The Redemptive Theme in His Natural Life,” 
pp. 32-49. The revision of Marcus Clarke’s novel For the Term of His 
Natural Life, undertaken, at a critic's advice, to elevate the book from 
merely “painful” to “tragic,” does not substantially change it. The affirm- 
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ing vision was ‘present in the earlier version. The revision does strengthen 
the vision, however, by making the redemptive theme more emphatic. 
The hero’s redemption is now the climax of the novel, not merely an 
important interlude. 


"2841. Hildyard, Annette, and Geoffrey Hiller. ‘Annual Bibliography of 
Studies in Australian Literature: 1964,” pp. 50-62. [Second of a series 
published annually in the June issue of Axstraltan Literary Studies. } 


2842. Hiener, W., and J. E. Hiener. “James Lester Burke, Author of 
Martin Cash,” pp. 63-66. The author of Martin Cash is quite probably 
the author of Mark Jeffrey, A Burglar’s Life. Burke had the opportunity 
to meet Jeffrey, and stylistic devices in both books are similar. | 
—Albert Misseldine 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXIV:8, September-December 1965. 


2843. Doyle, Paul A. “George Kelly: An Eclectic Bibliography,” pp. 
173-174, 177. [Proposes to correct “errors and omissions about Kelly’s 
works which have found their way into articles and reference materials” 
and to provide a selective listing of reviews and articles about Kelly. Lists 
“Full Length Plays in the Order of their Production,” “Unproduced Full 
Length Plays Existing Only in ο... “Musical Revue,” “One- 
Act Plays,” “Important Reviews of Individual Plays,” “Principal Critical 
and Background Material About George Kelly.” } 


2844, Willison, I. R., and Ian Angus. “George Orwell: Bibliographical 
Addenda,” pp. 180-182. [Lists items, with brief annotation for many, 
under the following headings: "Ῥτείασες and Introductions to Books 
(Under the pseudonym of George Orwell)”; “Essays, Reviews and 
Letters in Periodicals (Under the name of Eric Blair),” “Unsigned Con- 
tributions to Periodicals by Orwell,” “Letters of Reply to Orwell’s 
Articles and Reviews.” } a 


2845. Rice, Sister Pio. “John Keats,” pp. 187-192. [Concludes the list- 
ing begun in Bull. Bib., XXIV:7, May-August 1965 with the remainder 
of (1) general criticism and articles on more than one poem, (2) articles 
on individual poems, (3) works on influences on the poetry of Keats, 
and (4) Keats’s influence on others. } 

—Helmut E. Gerber 


BULLETIN OF THE BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, XXI:3, Novem- 
ber 1965. 


2846. Roberts, Brynley F. “Rhai Swynion Cymraeg,” pp. 198-213. The 
use of charms against pain and harm was apparently common in Wales 
during the 15th and 16th centuries. Most of the charms are in the form 
of prayers (either in prose or poetry) to God, Mary, or the saints. (In 
Welsh) ! 
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2847. Jones, Thomas. "Disgrifiad Elis Gruffudd ο Ymweliad y Cardinal 
Wolsey a Ffrainc yn haf 1527,” pp. 219-223. [Elis Gruffudd’s eye- 
witness account of Cardinal Wolsey’s visit to France in 1527 is tran- 
scribed.} (In Welsh) 

—Phillips G. Davies 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXIX:10, 
December 1965. 


2848. Parker, Hershel. ‘Gansevoort Melville’s 1846 London Journal,” 
pp. 633-654. Herman Melville’s elder brother, Gansevoort, became 
Secretary to the American Legation in London as a reward for his cam- 
paign efforts on behalf of President Polk. Unpublished and practically 
unused, the diary he kept during the first three months of 1846 is valuable 
because it tells of the arrangements to publish Typee, documents the 
political split in the Democratic party over the annexation of Texas and 
the Oregon controversy, and makes an “unabashed commentary” on 
English society. (To be continued) 


2849. Osborne, Mrs. Frances Thomas. “Herman Melville through a 
Child’s Eyes,” pp. 655-660. The author recounts her visits with her 
grandfather Herman Melville during 1889-1891, when she was five to 
eight years old. She remembers him as a gentle, mysterious man. 


2850. Erlich, Heyward. “A Note on Melville’s ‘Men who Dive, ” 

661-664. The phrase “men who dive,” which occurs in a March 3, 1849, 
letter to Evert Duyckinck, refers not to Emerson as many critics believe 
but to Duyckinck and his associates in the "Young America” movement. 


2851. Gordan, John D. “An Anniversary Exhibition: The Henry W. 
and Albert A. Berg Collection 1940-1965,” pp. 665-677. Concludes 
the description of Mss of Rupert Brooke, Washington Irving, James 
Fenimore Cooper, William Cullen Bryant, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Edgar Allan Poe, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell 
Lowell, Herman Melville, Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Stephen Crane. 


, LXX:1, January 1966. 


2852. England, Martha Winburn. “Blake and the Hymns of Charles 
Wesley,” pp. 7-26. A close. view of the poems of Charles Wesley and 
William Blake reveals many similarities. Both unite the innocence of 
the child and the metaphor of the lamb to express innocence of the soul. 
Metrically, “Blake is closer to Wesley than to’ any other poet.” Blake 
uses Methodist ideas and vocabulary. The chief difference is that in 
experience ““Blake’s child is a passive sufferer” whereas “Wesley commits 
the Child’s fate into the Child's own hands under God... . (To be 
continued) 
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2853. Paley, Morton D. “Method and Meaning in Blake’s Book of 
Ahania,’ pp. 27-33. Blake’s Book of Ahania exhibits an ironic cycle in 
which the rebellious hero Fuzon becomes the restriction against which he 
rebels. Fuzon represents “the Energy principle” (and allegorically the 
French Revolution) which, Blake implies, achieves only a temporary 
victory over repressive law. 


2854. Myers, Andrew B. “Washington Irving in London in 1846,” pp. 
34-35. Gansevoort Melville’s journal gives the reader a glimpse of the 
middle-aged Irving both as a lame-duck diplomat and as a man of 
letters. 


2855. Parker, Hershel. “Gansevoort Melville’s 1846 London Journal,” 
pp. 36-49. Publishes Melville’s journals from January 23 to February 
22, 1846. (To be continued) 


2856. Tanselle, G. Thomas. ‘The Craftsmanship of Lowell: Revisions 
of The Cathedral,” pp. 50-63. James Russell Lowell's The Cathedral 
went through four stages of revision. They show the poet to be a crafts- 
man sensitive to the effect of single words in their poetic context. 


, LXX:2, February 1966. 


2857. Stratman, Carl J. “Dramatic Play Lists: 1591-1963,” pp. 71-85. 
The proliferation of dramatic play lists in English necessitates enumera- 
tion and evaluation. The author here lists and describes play lists 
beginning with Henslowe’s Diary. (To be continued) 


2858. England, Martha Winburn. “Blake and the Hymns of Charles 
Wesley,” pp. 93-112. Wesley's Hymns for the Nation, a copy of which 
Blake owned, had in common with Blake “belligerance, exuberance, 
excess,” although Blake and Wesley often took opposite views. Both 
were enthusiasts who accepted the Bible and the myth which explains the 
present and the eternal. (To be continued) 


2859. Parker, Hershel. “Gansevoort Melville’s 1846 London Journal,” 
pp. 113-131. [Concludes the publication of the journal. } 
—William J. Free 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 25, Summer 1965 (“A Symposium on 
A. M. Klein’). 


2860. Steinberg, M. W. “Poet of a Living Past: Tradition in Klein's 
Poetry,” pp. 5-20. Although Klein has written deliberately and con- 
sistently within a tradition, he has been at the same time an “intensely 
personal poet.” Because of his “strong sense of history and his place in 
it,” Klein “usually sees himself in relation to a continuing tradition,” 
the Jewish heritage to which he dedicated himself as poet because of his 
“intense religious commitment.” His concentration on the experiences 
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of the Jewish people does not limit his achievement, because his poems 
“usually depict human traits that are universal and express a religious and 
moral attitude common to Christian and Jew.” 


2861. Waddington, Miriam. “Signs on a White Field: Klein’s Second 
Scroll,” pp. 21-32. The Second Scroll (1950) presents many problems 
for critical evaluation. Although Klein calls the work a novel, “the line 
between fiction and autobiography is very wavering throughout.” The 
textual glosses and sparse characterization raise problematical questions. 
The diction combines “the vocabulary, syntax and idiom of at least three 
languages.” The theme, which is “as involuted and braided as the 
diction,” may be considered from three points of view—literary, theo- 
logical, and secular. But the theme is not doctrinaire. It is a secular and 
humanist treatment, like Joyce’s Ulysses, of the theme of the quest for 
identity. 


2862. Livesay, Dorothy. “The Polished Lens: Poetic Techniques of 
Pratt and Klein,” pp. 33-42. E. J. Pratt is a “self-made poet,” a story- 
teller, who never committed “his deeper self.” Klein is a “natural poet,” 
of Blakeian simplicity, who probes “inwards to the human soul, reveal- 
ing its possibilities for creative joy as well as its predilections for dark- 
ness, madness.” 


2863. Marshall, T. A. “Theorems Made Flesh: Klein’s Poetic Uni- 
verse,” pp. 43-51. Klein believes that “the order in the universe can 
be grasped by the intellect.” But seeing creation whole is, for Klein, 
“a matter of partaking in it through the activity of metaphor.” From his 
early image of the Jew as dwarf and clown, Klein passed to the figure 
of the Jew as the spiritual seeker and martyr. In his later concern with 
contemporary Canada he gives the Christian symbols “a more positive 
significance” than before. In The Rocking Chair (1948) he suggests 
that “man can express his personal experience of the universe in the work 
of art, a distinct and communicable microcosm.” 

—John Patton 


CATHOLIC WORLD, 201:1,201, April 1965. 


2864. Horgan, Paul. “A Writer’s Creed,” p. 15. In recognizing life as 
God’s creation, one finds freedom of art and subject, and sees the good 
of Christ and the capacity for evil in man. Human drama lies in moral 
choice. ' 


-, 201:1,202, May 1965. 


2865. Cook, Bruce. “Ayn Rand: A Voice in the Wilderness,” pp. 119- 
125. Ayn Rand-——Objectivist, anti-Christian, anti-mystic (against belief 
“without rational justification” )—-lacks charity. Despising weakness, 
generous impulses, pity, and love, she leads her readers to an earthly 
hell—mass slaughter, euthanasia, sterilization. Her style is poor, her 
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novels “completely bad.” She considers most modern fiction immoral 
and boring, “devoted exclusively to studies of depravity.” As she ignores 
the complexity of life, her heroes fight morality, public opinion, and law. 
For her, Objectivism is a “religion of finance’”—godlessness, self-love, 
self-advancement. __ 


----------, 201:1,203, June 1965. 


2866. Rogers; David. “Toward a Christian Poetic,” pp. 194-197. The 
Christian poet’s cosmos is the history of man in all ages, all peoples. 
The early poet was believed possessed, a prophet. Today's Christian 
poet must see himself, like Shelley, the legislator of the world. But he 
praises the Trinity—not a vague “spirit of the Universe.’ He imitates 
only God, creates as God creates—by spirit. He must not enjoy mere 
creativity or linger in its process. Detached from temporary enthusiasms, 
he communes with God, and writes, not to express himself, but {ο 
inspire and perfect man. 

—Charles F. Wheeler 


CEA CRITIC, XXIII:3, March 1961. 


2867. Munday, Mildred. “ ‘For Saying So, There’s Gold’: A Note on 
Price and Value in Twelfth Night,’ pp. 1,5. “Emotional poverty,” 
expressed in the many attempts at buying and selling human relation- 
ships, underlies the “superficial and light-hearted conformity to con- 
ventional patterns of amorous behavior” in Twel. 


, XXITI:4, April 1961. 


2868. Smith, R. B. “A Note on Chaucers Obscenity,” p. 6. Chaucer's 
problem as humorist in “The Miller’s Tale” is “to allow us a chance to 
enjoy our own beastliness without . . . reminding us of it.” Thus he 
removes the reality of the nastiness, stresses surprise and incongruity, and 
does not dwell upon potential pain. 


, SXIII:6, September 1961. ` 


2869. Major, Minor. “A St. Louisan’s View of Prufrock,” p. 5. Eliot’s 
poem may satirize St. Louis society as Eliot knew it, especially that part 
pretentiously expressing an interest in art, literature, and music. His 
images seem to imply that “the best place for a serious mind was as far 
as possible from that mid-continent city.” I 

— David Osborne 


CHARLATAN, No. 2, Fall 1964. 


2870. Anderson, James Bruce. "Mark Twain in Shawneetown, Illinois, 
Home of Tom Sawyer and Colonel Sellers.” Although it is generally 
thought that Tom Sawyer is largely an autobiographical character, evidence 
shows that the characters of both Tom Sawyer and Colonel Sellers are 
based on people by those names that Twain met in Shawneetown, Illinois, 
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This evidence indicates that Tom Sawyer should be considered a com- 
posite adult product rather than a result of purely personal memories, 
lessening Hannibal's importance in Twain criticism, as well as question- 
ing the accuracy of present Twain biographies. 

—Sandra M. Dicks 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXVII:8, May 1966. 


2871. Chomsky, Noam. “The Current Scene in Linguistics: Present 
Directions,” pp. 587-595. Contributions of the “universal” or “philo- 
sophical” grammarians, who flourished in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
have been unjustly minimized by the structural or descriptive linguists. 
Present-day descriptivists, concerned with surface structures, realize more 
and more the value of the universal grammarians’ interests in deep, formu- 
lative linguistic principles “applicable to all languages and based 
ultimately on intrinsic properties of the mind, which would explain how 
language is used and why it has the particular properties to which the 
descriptive grammarian chooses, irrationally, to restrict his attention.” 
Structural linguistics is a methodological achievement. Linguistic studies 
point to a trend of synthesizing these two major linguistic traditions. 
—Elton F. Henly 


CULTURE, XXVII:1, March 1966, 


2872. Tripp, Raymond F., Jr. “On Defining Poetry,” pp. 47-57. Cur- 
rent definitions of poetry are either too metaphorical or too literal. In 
ο... to define poetry positively, we may say that poetry “15 the 
verbal expression of the poetic,” and “the poetic . . . that mental entity” 
in which consciousness and perception merge uniquely in a sub-mystical 
experience to comprehend reality. 

—Jerome H. Rosenberg 


DISCOURSE, VIII:3, Summer 1965. 


2873, Targan, Barry. “The Moral Structure of Bartholomew Fair,” pp. 
276-284. Jonson moves in Bartholomew Fair from the “strident concern 
with the particular follies and foibles of men” of his earlier plays to an 
“urbane comic vision that deals with the follies of man.” Emphasis is no 
longer on right or wrong in human conduct, but on what human conduct 
actually is. The structure is comparable to a dance; lacking dominant 
character or moral, the play’s “pattern of movement becomes more impor- 
tant than individual gesture.” Three such patterns of movement within 
the play illustrate its main idea: “the comic futility of attempting to 
change or manage human frailty.” 


, VIII:4, Autumn 1965, 


2874. Colquitt, Betsey Feagan. “Orwell: Traditionalist in Wonder- 
land,” pp. 370-383. Orwell's satires, Animal Farm and 1984, “show 
traditional views of man being modified and/or destroyed.” Their 
directness and force make “particularly clear the dilemma of man living 
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in a disjointed world and lacking assurance in his own nature or in the 
ability of his nature to survive.” To counter totalitarianism’s power to 
destroy the mind and spirit, Orwell’s works contain “the theme of the 
ethical responsibility ο men as political beings.” In “the horrible 
prophecy of 1984 ... Orwell has reminded us of the fearsome destruc- 
tion that can overtake man and the traditional views that have been held 
toward him.” 


, [X:1, Winter 1966. 


2875. Boggs, W. Arthur. “Win Jenkins’ Addenda to Mr. Murray’s 
Dictionary,” pp. 83-89. “Win Jenkins, a semi-literate Welsh maid 
servant in Tobias Smollett’s last great novel, The Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker (1771), writes approximately six thousand words in her ten 
letters.” Two hundred and fifty of her usages were checked against the 
Oxford English Dictionary. Although the readers and editors of the OED 
used Humphry Clinker for linguistic information, “some thirty-five of 
Win’s approximately two hundred and fifty words checked in the OED 
shed new light upon that dictionary.” 

—Kristen Patton 


DRAMA, Number 77, Summer 1965. 


2876. Bridges-Adams, W. ‘Period Style and Scale,” pp. 28-31. Restora- 
tion Comedy is valuable as a “standing corrective to the rational smug- 
ness” as well as “an indispensable commentary” on its own time. But 
whether we today have either the style or the scale to cope with it is 
questionable. These must “spring from the heart,” not be “sprayed on” 
by the director and designer. “Proletarian and subtopian standards will 
not do.” 

—Kristen Patton 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LVIH:2, March 1966. 


2877. Blondel, Jacques. “The Function of Mythology in Comus, pp. 
63-66. Mythology in Comus is important on two levels. It is functional 
since it serves to magnify the players and helps to secure the permanent 
contrast between reason and selfish self-indulgence. It has ethical impor- 
tance in presenting a religious rite which is performed to save the Lady 
from danger. However, this rite does not reflect Christian doctrine, for 
that kind of symbolism was not necessary to a masque. 


2878. Sharrock, Roger. “Richardson’s Pamela: The Gospel and the 
Novel,” pp. 67-74. Pamela is not merely a defence of calculated morality; 
it is an insistence on every woman’s right to maintain her sexual honor. 
The classical tradition had discouraged efforts to treat common people 
seriously. This novel is a middle-class attack on aristocratic attitudes and 
asserts “the privilege of a poor girl to enjoy a love as high-minded and 
honorable as that of a high-born lady.” 

—Arnold B. Fox 
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EAST-WEST REVIEW, 1:2, Autumn 1964. 


2879. Clark, Thomas. “The Formal Structure of Pound’s Cantos,” pp. 
97-144, The two chief indicators of structure in the Cantos are the 
abandonment of narrative or “plot logic,” and the achievement of a new 
kind of formal unity based on Pound’s theory of universals. The latter 
method involves setting up universal aesthetic, ethical, and emotional 
concepts juxtaposed to “particulars” of history, literature, and memory. 
The particulars have no formal order; the poem may be thought a picture 
of the structure of Pound’s mind. In that everything is connected, the 
poem is “organic” and has to be taken by the mind “all at once.” The 
poem has greater intellectual (as opposed to “sensual” interest. than 
has been acknowledged. The central current in modern literature cannot 
be evaluated until-the Cantos is more comprehensively understood. 


2880. Sugiyama, Yoko. “Time and Folk Literature: A Comparative 
Study” (Concluded), pp. 145-166. In the East, where the legend of 
supernatural passage of time probably began, hardly any story tells of 
sleep without a dream-journey. The Eastern other-world journey motif 
is more like the pagan legends, particularly the Celtic, than it is like 
Greek or Christian legends. On the whole, Chinese tales are not colored 
philosophically. But in the Japanese tale “Urashima,” used by Lafcadio 
Hearn in “The Dream of Summer Day,” the hero becomes superhuman 
by his own philosophical recognition of life. The geneaology of Ura- 
shima literature reveals development of “the aesthetic and philosophic 
concept of aware, which is Japanese as well as Buddhist.” Tales of super- 
natural lapse of time express universal desires for youth, immortality, 
beauty, and wisdom. Western use of this motif is comic or satiric, with 
emphasis on the repetitive pattern of life, while the Oriental use stresses 
family posterity, with acceptance of infinite, universal Time. 


2881. Ingalls, Jeremy. “The Epic Tradition: A Commentary, II,” pp. 
173-211. The epic composer intends to narrate dramatically the enlight- 
enment and regeneration of the human spirit. When the emblematic 
metaphysical experience first becomes literary, the classical composer is 
the shaman-precept. In the first significant shift of handling epic struc- 
ture, the poet himself takes the role of representative initiant. Later 
epic composers become part of the audience confronting the epic action. 
Whitman’s creation of the role of representative initiant is more insistent 
than Dante’s; E. A. Robinson marks the full development of the direct- 
confrontation approach, the most fruitful new phase of epic composition. 
A further modern change involves the complex time-space of epic 
notation——‘‘a set of techniques for recording relationships involving 
historical time, psychological inner times, and the metaphysical dimen- 
sion.” Robinson, Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, and Wallace Stevens each 
has a body of poems in which the poet defines, by his own “completed” 
publication, his representative past-and-present sequence of immersion, 
emergence, and return. (To be concluded) 
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2882. Yoshikawa, Κδμτο. “An Interview with Ezra Pound,” pp. 212- 
217. The author recalls that Pound received him at St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
bare to the waist, protesting Western civilization through exercise. Twice 
repeating “I am a Confucian,” Pound said that deterioration of the West 
began with the Renaissance. He said that in his translation of The 
Classic Anthology as Defined by Confucius he hoped to include a 
transcription of the Chinese pronunciation of the original. 

—Don Eulert 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN TRANSITION, IX:2, 1966. 


2883. Burne, Glenn S. “Havelock Ellis: An Annotated Selected Biblig- 
raphy of Primary and Secondary Works,” pp. 55-107. Though Havelock 
Ellis’s fame as a psychologist of sex has overshadowed his work as a 
literary critic, editor, and translator, his bibliography covers an extensive 
variety of literary productions. The present compilation omits only those 
works of a strictly medical nature. {Bibliography follows} 


2884. Thomson, George H. “A Note on the Snake Imagery of A Passage 
to India,” pp. 108-110. In A Passage to India Forster carefully developed 
minor symbols to reinforce the major ones. He used snake symbolism 


to suggest the absence in the wasteland and negation in the Marabar. 
—George O. Marshall, Jr. 


ENGLISH MISCELLANY, XVI, 1965. 


2885. Hutter, Charles A. “Poems by Surrey and Others in a Printed 
Miscellany Circa 1550,” pp. 9-18. This miscellany (Short Title Catalogue, 
number 2760) contains the earliest known publications by Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey. In addition to his verse Ἓ of various psalms 
are two other poems very likely by him. Other poems in the volume 
preserve proverbs of the time. 


2886. Mumford, Ivy L. “Italian Aspects of Surtey’s Lyrics,” pp. 19-36. 
Critical comments on the poetry of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey have 
been seriously misleading from the first. In contrast to Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, Surrey was in contact with the Italian literary scene only at 
second hand. Surrey derived less than is supposed from Italian examples, 
the influence being chiefly humanistic; he is independent in his English 
allusions and concrete references. 


2887. La Regina, Gabriella. “Ben Jonson e la sua Fortuna nel Seicento,” 
pp. 37-86. Numerous writers both early and late in the 17th century 
demonstrate the surprising popularity and critical esteem given Ben 
Jonson for a century and more. Although as impulsive and violent as 
most Elizabethans, he was a leader in classicism, both in theory and in 
practice. Through his energy and above all his detachment he provided 
a pattern for his contemporary dramatists (including Shakespeare in 
Twel.) and reformed poetry. In the Restoration period, there was a 
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school of his drama (led by Thomas Shadwell), but his more important 
example was as a general model of dramatic perfection, both for critics 
and for playwrights. (In Italian) 


2888. Lancia, Mariella. “Il Linguaggio di Lancelot Andrewes,” pp. 
87-115. Andrews developed his sermons with a vigorous language 
in which form coincides with thought. His rhythmical effects are 
varied and original (as in his use of excessive repetition for emphasis). 
His imagery makes vivid use of light and color, and exploits mathematical 
terms and references to animals. His sermons are in fact true poetry. (In 
Italian) 


2889. Zolla, Elémire. “Musica e Cabala in Sir Thomas Browne,” pp. 
117-129. Sir Thomas Browne looked upon music as divine in ways 
beyond the comprehension of the ear, as a symbol and a perfect pattern 
of things sacred. Hence he rejected the Puritan dislike of church music 
and devoted himself to the views of the Cabalists, who made symbolic 
equations of Biblical words with notes. of the scale. (In Italian) 


2890. Shawcross, John T. “Milton’s Nectar: Symbol of Immortality,” 
pp. 131-141. In John Milton, the term mectar is a Greek ideal trans- . 
formed into a “symbol of Christian immortality.” A proper understand- 
ing of its significance lends new meaning to several passages in Milton, 
both philosophically and “as one sign of the immanence of God in all 
things.” | 


2891. Rousseau, G. S. “Seven Types of Ilzad,” pp. 143-167. Because 
the best translations are aesthetic approximations (according to Benedetto 
Croce), a comparison of the rendering of the same passage in different 
periods tells us much. about the poetic views of the periods. In handling 
one passage from the I/iad (end of Book VIII), George Chapman reveals 
the Elizabethan fondness for flights of fancy, Pope stresses a melancholy 
which anticipates the Graveyard Poets, and Robert Graves reflects the 
modern tendency to categorize aesthetic experience. 


2892. Menascé, Esther. ‘Keats Traduttore di Ronsard,” pp. 169-181. A 
study of John Keats’s letters of September 20-21 and of September 22, 
1818, written during the severe illness of his brother Tom, shows how he 
relieved himself both of his anguish over his brother and of a sudden 
fascination for a Jane Cox by reading and translating from sonnets of 
Pierre de Ronsard. (In Italian) | 


2893. Sambrook, A. J. “Cambridge Apostles at a Spanish Tragedy,” pp. 
183-194. The Torrijos expedition, which failed disastrously in its aim of 
overthrowing Ferdinand VII of Spain in 1830, had one good effect. 
Alfred Tennyson and Arthur Hallam acted as couriers to rebels in the 
Pyrenees, and the trip inspired Tennyson in parts of “Mariana in the 
South” and “Oenone.” 
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2894, Panichas, George A. "D. H. Lawrence and the Ancient Greeks,” 
pp. 195-214. Lawrence admired the sensuous, intense life that he 
found in many ancient Greek writers. His interest was non-intellectual, 
for he disliked the devotion to classical form and classical philosophy 
which inspired 19th-century classicists in British literature. Lawrence 
detested Plato and his “religion of renunciation,’ but he admired pre- 
Socratic philosophers, especially Herakleitos, whose ideas often parallel 
ones in Lawrence's writings. The Greek influence in Lawrence grew until 
it became most pronounced in Last Poems. 


2895. Singh, G. S. “Better History and Better Criticism: the Signifi- 
cance of F. R. Leavis,” pp. 214-279. Leavis in the new criticism 
recognized the extreme rarity of true literary criticism, which he both 
explained and practiced. Rejecting philosophy and scholarship as not 
true criticism, he stressed “sensibility” and “intelligence,” arguing that 
tradition to be vital must be currently alive, and insisting that diction and 
thought must coincide. Applying these principles, he made important 
reappraisals of the most famous English poets, especially recognizing the 
genius of T. 5. Eliot. Turning to the novel he found D. H. Lawrence 
rather than Eliot the culmination of literature in his time. 

—William H. Magee 


ESQUIRE, LXV:6, June 1966. 


2896. Long, Barbara. "In Cold Comfort,” pp. 124, 126, 128, 171-173, 
175, 176. In Cold Blood earned Truman Capote, “author of the year,” 
an estimated $2 million before publication, this figure including movie 
and paperback rights; no breakdown of this figure, “an unignorable 
symbol of a writer’s success,” has ever been made, however. Interviewed 
at his Long Island home, Capote at 41 proved both affable and inform- 
ative, a sophisticate who relishes the comfortable life that success has 
brought. 


2897. Tompkins, Phillip K. “In Cold Fact,” pp. 125, 127, 166-168, 
170, 171. Despite Truman Capote’s claim to complete accuracy in 
writing In C i Blood, the evidence points to an artistic reshaping of 
certain facts “to fit a preconception of the novelistic”; thus the character 
Percy Smith acquires “conscience and compassion,” qualities absent from 
the real-life Smith, and his premeditated murder becomes unpremedi- 
tated, committed while insane. In short, beyond certain discrepancies 
which may have resulted from Capote’s failure to consult his notes more 
carefully, changes in the real character of Smith point to reality’s having 
been replaced by art. 

—John S. Phillipson 


NEW REPUBLIC, CLIV:13, March 26, 1966. 


2898. Getlein, Frank. “Huxley to His Friends” (rev.-art. Aldous 
Huxley: 1894-1963, ed. by Julian Huxley), pp. 23-24. Aldous Huxley 
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in all his writings shows a Victorian combination of reverence for tra- 
dition and an intense faith in a scientific future. In our age he is about 
“the last prophet able to operate freely between these two poles.” 


—s—_Ñ., CLIV:15, April 9, 1966. 


2899. Warnke, Frank J. “The Voyages of Elizabeth Bishop” (τεν.-ατῖ. 
Elizabeth Bishop, Questions of Travel), pp. 19-21. Elizabeth Bishop is 
one of the mid-century poets who are consolidating the artistic revolution 
of Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, John Crowe Ransom, and Marianne Moore. 
Of these she most resembles Marianne Moore, but her individuality 
appears in “a more lovingly sensuous texture” and “a graver kind of 
wit.” The best of the new poems exploit her vision, her sensuous 
description, and her radically authoritative metaphors. 


, CLIV:20, May 14, 1966. 


2900. Wain, John. “Mantle of Faulkner?” (rev.-art. Reynolds Price, 
A Generous Man), pp. 31-33. A novel like Price’s new one suggests 
that novel writing has turned from the static action and psychological 
probing of the 1920’s back to plots full of coincidences, like Dickens’s. 
In contrast to writers like Mark Twain and Ernest Hemingway, modern 
American novelists do not try to speak for America as a whole, but are 
purely regional. The new novel continues the disappointing history of 
the Mustian family, which in A Long and Happy Life suffered from easy 
symbolism and a poor similarity to William Faulkner. 

—William H. Magee 


ESTUDIOS AMERICANOS, XVI:82-83, July-August 1958. 


2901. Zavaleta, Carlos E. “The Hemingway Novel,” pp. 47-52. Hem- 
ingway’s life contributed to his fame. Influenced by journalism and 
lacking a university education, he remained an adolescent deeply affected 
by war. Brief dialogues say an infinite amount in his work. His heroes 
are modern savages, neo-primitive gods, whose bitterness and resentment 
build a world focused on death. The Old Man and the Sea crowns his 
work. Hemingway is more vital than Faulkner, more epic than Dos 
Passos. His work is for the public, not for the critic or the novelist. 
(In Spanish) 

—Phyllis Ann French 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. 27, Fall 1964. 


2902. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Two Issues of Taps at Reveille,” p. 1. 
There are two states of the 1935 printing of Taps at Reveille, in one of 
which, pages 349-352 are tipped in. The 1960 Scribner edition is 
essentially the same as the unrevised version. 


2903. Meredith, George. “Fitzgerald and Malcolm Cowley,” pp. 1-2. 
Cowley, influential as he was in the Fitzgerald revival of the fifties, told 
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Fitzgerald when he visited the unsure author in 1933 that he had not 
read The Great Gatsby eight years after its publication. 


, No. 28, Winter 1965. 


2904. Bloom, Nancy. “Coincidence: The Twenty-One Balloons: and 
‘The Diamond as Big as the Ritz, ” p. 3. William Péne du Bois ackñowl- 
edges in an author’s note in his juvenilia an embarrassing and unaccount- 
able parallel to Fitzgerald’s short story. 


2905. White, William. “The Text of ‘Babylon Revisited, ” pp. 4-7. 
Except for three collections that use the Saturday Evening Post 931) 
version, the rest of the collections of Fitzgerald stories use the Taps at 
Reveille (1935) version, a version that is considerably revised, though 
it contains ten minor misprints. The most definitive edition of “Babylon 
Revisited” appears in The Fitgerald Reader (1963). 


2906. Peck, Richard E. “Fitzgerald at the University of Virginia,” pp. 
7-8. In the Charlottesville, Virginia, Daily Progress (May 25, 1933) 
in an article “F. Scott Fitzgerald Is Visitor In City; New Book Appears 
Soon,” Fitzgerald is said to have spoken on “Jefferson’s design for the 
University,” on the “age that bred such men” as Jefferson, and on the 
South of that day. 


2907. Hetzel, Frederick A. “Fitzgerald and Marquand,” pp. 8-9. John 
Ῥ. Marquand’s Warning Hill shows “many indications of Fitzgerald’s 
influence.” 


2908. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “The Hearne Diary,” p. 9. The Laura 
Guthrie Hearne diary appearing as “A Summer with F. Scott Fitzgerald” 
in Esquire (1964) was not Bruccoli’s editing. 


2909. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Briefs,” p. 14. Daniel Hogg suggests that 
attention be called to Charles Jackson’s tribute to Fitzgerald in The Lost 
Weekend. 


, No. 29, Spring 1965. 

2910. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Fitzgerald, Brooks, Hemingway, and James: 
A New Fitzgerald Letter,” pp. 1-3. In his letter to Van Wyck Brooks 
(June 1925), Fitzgerald seems to feel that a knowledge of Henry James’s 
castration is “necessary to a full understanding of James.” James himself 
had alluded to the castration in Notes of a Son and Brother, Glenway 
Wescott in Hound and.Horn, and in 1925 it was “familiar literary 
gossip.” Fitzgerald’s source may have been an allusion in Ernest Hem- 
ingway'’s The Sun Also Rises. 


2911. Keller Dean H. “Charles Jackson and Fitzgerald,” pp. 5-6. Even 
more than in The Lost Weekend, Charles Jackson reveals in an article in 
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the Saturday Review of Literature (July 14, 1945) his admiration for and 
indebtedness to Fitzgerald. 


2912. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “A Source for the Station Shooting in Tender 
Is The Night,” pp. 6-7. Eric Hawkins notes in his Hawkins of the Paris 
Herald a sensational shooting in Paris that is very similar to Maria 
Wallis’s shooting of an Englishman in Tender Is The Night; if Fitz- 
gerald had that episode of the 20’s in mind, we know that he was not 
in Paris till a year later. 


2913. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “The Acting Script of Fie! Fre! Fi-Fil’ p. 
7. In the “acting script for his first Triangle Club show, Fre! Fre! F7-Fil” 
which is Fitzgerald’s first book, little is revealed of the later author to be. 

—~Robert A. Davies 


FOUR QUARTERS, XV:1, November 1965. 


2914. Clifford, Nicholas R. “A Note on Heroes,” pp. 13-17. Some 
heroes define and preserve a culture (Homer’s Achilles, Odysseus), some 
ratify present society (Virgil’s Aeneas), and some criticize the existing 
order through the heroic life (Dante, as he portrays himself in the 
Divine Comedy). Other types of heroes see, understand, and use the 
forces of history (in Thucydides, Machiavelli, Hegel). There have been 
Christian heroes, but today the hero has been left to the secular world. 


, XV:2, January 1966, 


2915. Wisenfarth, Brother Joseph. “Henry James: Action and the Art 
of Life,” pp. 18-26. Pride and Prejudice and The Portrait of a Lady help 
illustrate why the novel, as James saw it, is so prodigious and elastic and 
independent among literary forms. Isabel Archers position in the face 
of life at large is just the opposite of Elizabeth Bennet’s; in Pride and 
Prejudice the meaning of life is stable and real; in Portrait Isabel must 
create a vision of life and strive to make it actual for herself. 

—~Lionel D. Wyld 


INDEPENDENT SHAVIAN, IV:2, Winter 1965/66. 


2916. “Shaw in India,” pp. 17-18 (reprinted from The Hindu {Madras}, 
January 18, 19, and 20, 1933). [News releases of interviews with Shaw 
in India on his 1933 world tour. ] 


2917. McDowell, Frederick P. W. “Shaw's Eminent Contemporaries” 
(rev.-art., Wilfred Blunt, Cockerell, and Lord David Cecil, Max: A 
Biography), pp. 20-24. Sir Sidney Carlyle Cockerell, Sir Max Beerbohm, 
and Shaw are all “heirs in Edwardian times to the Victorian age at its 
best.” They were candid critics of conventional society, but generally 
lacked sympathy with avant-garde art movements. They were “as 
important for what they were as for what they wrote.” 
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2918. Frederick, Moritia-Leah. “Notes Toward the Establishment of a 
Shaw Discography,” pp. 27-28. [Selected list of Shaw works and excerpts 
from his works on long-playing records commercially produced and 
presently available. ] 


2919, Masumoto, Masahiko. “Shaw in Japan—The First Period,” pp. 
30-31, Before 1909 Shaw was known in Japan only to intellectuals 
interested in things English, though a few translations of Shaw had 
appeared before this time. With the birth of two new experimental 
theaters in Japan in 1909, interest in Shaw increased, and translations of 
complete Shaw plays began to appear. 


, IV:3, Spring 1966. 


2920. Whitman, Wanda. “Shaw and the Press Gang in New York— 
1933,” pp. 34-36. When Shaw visited New York on April 11, 1933, he 
was received by a generally rude press. And he spoke to an essentially 
unsympathetic audience at the Metropolitan Opera House that night. 


2921. Rypens, Stanley. “From “Bernard Shaw Remembered,’” pp. 36- 
37 (reprinted from Virginia Quarterly Review, Winter 1957). [Remin- 
iscences of Shaw's speech at the New York Metropolitan Opera House on 
April 11, 1933, his meeting with Henry George’s daughter the next day, 
his shipboard friends on the return trip to England, and his application 
of the New York speech to European as well as to American situations. ] 


2922. “The Academy's Academy,” PP. 38-41. Shaw objected to Ruskin’s 
inclusion in a proposed English Academy of Letters and offered sugges- 
tions for suitable members. He also rejected a proposed League of 
Thinkers because “the species is extinct in this country.” [Shaw’s letters 
to The Academy, November 13 and 20, 1897, are reprinted. } 

—Elsie B. Adams 


JOURNAL OF BRITISH STUDIES, 1:1, November 1961. 


2923. Hexter, J. H. "Thomas More: on the Margins of Modernity,” 

pp. 20-37. More was neither a medieval nor a modern. Generally a 

Renaissance Christian humanist, More proves himself a radical modern in 

a instance: his views on the right ordering of society as expressed in 
topita. 


2924. Frank, Joseph. “John Milton’s Movement toward Deism,” pp. 
38-51. The choice of a “justification” over a “vindication” of God's ways 
toward man in Paradise Lost shows a definite move toward a deistic 
philosophy. Many of Milton’s later works are deliberately apologetic 
about traditional religion. 


2925. Haller, William. “Milton and the Protestant Ethic,” pp. 52-57. 
Milton’s accommodation of a supernaturalistic legend to a naturalistic 
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conception of man’s spiritual experience does not mean he intended totally 
to deprive religion of the inexplicable. His popularity resides not in his 
deism but in the dramatic presentation of individual characters in a moral 
predicament thrust upon them by the ethical freedom which Milton 
rationalizes in terms of his Protestant theology. 


, 112, May 1962. 


2926. Copeland, Thomas W. “The Reputation of Edmund Burke,” pp. 
78-90. Burke did not have a biographer among his contemporaries. This 
lack often leads to a simplistic view of Burke’s complex personality and 
curtails much serious interpretation of his political writings. 


, 11:1, November 1962. 


2927. Bryant, Donald C. “Edmund Burke: a Generation of Scholarship 
and Discovery,” pp. 91-114. A revival of interest has given impetus to 
serious Burke studies since World War II: in the editing of his works, 
in criticism and interpretation, and in the difficult task of establishing a 
biography. 


, 11:2, May 1963. 


2928. Greene, Donald J. “Samuel Johnson and ‘Natural Law, ” pp. 
59-75. Johnson was an intensely serious Christian, in the Augustinian 
tradition, and a belief in the presuppositions of Stoic and Scholastic 
conceptions of natural law is not central to his political, social, or 
general moral thinking. 


2929. Stanlis, Peter J. “Comment on Samuel Johnson and ‘Natural 
Law, ” pp. 76-83. Johnson believed the ethical norms of natural law, 
although self-evident, to be supplementary to divine revelation. Donald 
Greene makes natural law antithetical to revelation in order to discount 
its place in Johnson’s thought. 


, 1V:1, November 1964. 


2930. Oakley, Francis. “Greene and Stanlis on Dr. Johnson and the 
Natural Law: a Medieval Postscript,” pp. 1-5. The current discussion 
between Donald J. Greene and Peter: J. Stanlis on Samuel Johnson’s 
precise views concerning natural law is clouded because of a failure to 
see that Johnson’s ideas, while still scholastic, arise from the voluntarist 
tradition of Ockham rather than from Aquinas. 


2931. Kaufmann, R. J. ` “The Expense of Many a Vanished Sight,’ ” 
pp. 6-22. Most historians, gleaning a writer’s works for correlations with 
known public events, fail to uncover the writer’s historically unique 
confrontation with reality. A. L. Rowse’s Wiliam Shakespeare: a 
Biography. is.a prime example of this false type of sae since it 
ultimately fails to iluminate Shakespeare’s distinctive way of knowing 
our common life. 
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2932. Wood, Neal. “The Aesthetic Dimension of Burke’s Political 
Thought,” pp. 41-64. Edmund Burke’s commentators hitherto have 
failed to see how the aesthetic categories of The Sublime and the Beau- 
tiful shape several of his au ideas and give overall form and 
coherence to his several works. The grandeur and power of the “sub- 
lime” resides in the authoritative political domain, while the weaker 
“beautiful” finds its counterpart in the domestic sphere of community. 


, 1V:2, May 1965. 


2933. Johnson, James William. “Swift's Historical Outlook,” pp. 52: 
77. Swift's attitude toward English civilization altered from hope of 
reform to despair, during his 40 years as a writer; but his fundamental 
assumptions about history never changed. Basically a Christian with a 
belief in the pervasive presence of God in human affairs, and a “uniformi- 
tarian” with a view of man as basically unchanged in all times and places. 
Swift's peculiar historical purview is founded on four beliefs derived 
from a first-hand reading of ancient historians: a human tendency 
toward degeneration, a concept of time as simple imperfection, climate 
as directly affecting political and cultural behavior, and luxury as a 
general psychological matrix. 


, V:1, November 1965. 


2934. Miles, Leland. “Persecution and the Dialogue of Comfort: A 
Fresh Look at the Charges Against Thomas More,” pp. 19-30. More’s 
doctrine of religious toleration in Utopia is contradicted by his own later 
actions against heretics. He stands guilty of “persecution” according to 
his own definition of the term in A Dialogue of Comfort Against 
Tribulation (1534). 

—Michael M. Dorcy 


JOURNAL OF COMMONWEALTH LITERATURE, No. 1, Septem- 
ber 1965. 


2935. “Annual Bibliography of Commonwealth Literature,” pp. 1-75. 
(Surveys work in English in Africa, Australia, Canada, India, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, West Indies.) 


2936. Reed, John. “James Ngugi and the African Novel,” pp. 117-121. 
The work of James Ngugi is part of an extensive literature forming in 
Africa based on the events of the Mau-Mau Rebellion. The novel Weep 
Not, Child (1964) shows us the rebellion through the eyes of a school- 
boy. It is at its best when “presenting the ordinary life and awareness 
of a young African as he achieves his formal and informal education.” 
The Man Between (1965) is “a full historical novel,” one which 
examines certain features of contemporary society “by exploring their 
origin and development in the past.” 
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2937. Gurr, A. J. “The Two Realities of New Zealand Poetry,” pp. 
122-134. New Zealand poets are divided on the meaning of reality, 
i.e “the ultimate nature of the goal for which they acknowledge them- 
selves to be striving in their poetry.” Some have sought reality in “the 
peculiar character of the country, the individuality of New Zealandness.” 
Others proclaim that “a more private reality, an individual truth, is and 
should be the goal of the ο Of the former, Allen Curnow is pre- 
occupied with “the heredity, New Zealand history.” “Landfall in 
Unknown Seas” (1942), which expresses “the concept of the poet's 
function as questing after his proper Tradition, his national self,” 
represents a “poetic theory which has dominated New Zealand poetry 
since the 1930's.” 


2938. Dutton, Geoffrey. ‘The Search for Permanence: The Novels of 
Randolph Stow,” pp. 135-148. Stow’s is “a most remarkable achieve- 
ment” for a writer under 30. The pervasive theme in his novels and 
poetry is “the search for permanence”—for an enduring beauty and truth. 
The novels A Haunted Land (1956), The Bystander (1957), To the 
Islands (1958), and Tamourlain (1963) and the volume of verse Out- 
rider 1962) deal with human isolation and the search for permanence. 


2939. Matthews, John. “Abraham Klein and the Problem of Synthesis,” 
pp. 149-163. The publication dates of Klein’s four volumes of verse and 
his allegorical novel are misleading. Although he is the “most auto- 
biographical of Canadian poets,” the volumes do not give “an accurate 
picture of his development as a poet.” The five chapters of the novel, 
The Second Scroll, indicate the “five clearly marked periods of poetic 
development.” This work “unifies, and imposes a clear pattern upon,” 
the preceding four. 

—John Patton 


JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION, XVII:3, October 1965. 


2940. Howarth, Herbert. “E. M. Forster and the Contrite Establish- 
ment,” Pe 196-206. Forster's novels are pervaded with the ideas and 
spirit of the Independent Review, which, along with Cambridge, turned 
his interest to social problems and showed him the inadequacy of politics. 
From his response to the Cambridge counsel of honesty and the Inde- 
pendent counsel of healing came his fusion of personal and larger con- 
cerns and his apocalyptic style. 


2941. Kain, Richard M. “Problems of Interpreting Joycean Symbolism,” 
pp. 227-235. Critics must not look to the symbols in James Joyce at the 
cost of neglecting his concreteness as well as the irrelevancies, inaccuracies, 
and personal references which are as important as his great themes. 


—  XVII:4, January 1966. 


2942. Stevick, Philip. “Fictional Chapters and Open Ends,” pp. 261-272. 
Many examples show how a chapter without a conventional close is used 
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for comic or mimetic effects or for both. Suggesting the inexhaustibility 
of the authors materials, it is a rich device because, in disregarding tra- 


dition, it always shocks the reader. 
—Martha Seabrook 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, LIV:9, April 25, 1957. 


2943. McLindon, Hiram J. “Russell's Portraits and Self-Portraits from 
Memory,” pp. 264-280. Besides being self-revelatory, Bertrand Russell's 
Portraits include intimate and revealing anecdotes and comments upon 
such contemporaries as Bernard Shaw (“as an iconoclast he was admirable, 
but as an icon rather less 5ο) and D. H. Lawrence, who vied with Sant- 
ayana for the lower place in Russell’s esteem. 

—Roberta Bux Bosse 


, LIV:25, December 5, 1957. 


2944. Knox, Israel. “Comedy and the Category of Exaggeration,” pp. 
801-812. Comedy is “playful chaos in a serious world.” Exaggeration 
is part of this chaos and can be produced by the “distorting mirror” 
technique (mimicry, pantomime), the camera, the cartoon. In several 
ways a writer or actor can use exaggeration—caricature, abstraction, con- 
trast. Don Quixote and Falstaff are the supreme examples of the humor 
of abstraction and exaggeration. 


, LV:5, February 27, 1958. 


2945. Philipson, M. H. “Some Reflections on Tragedy,” pp. 197-203. 
The “seriousness” of the action, in Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, 
“depends upon an insight into the relationship between individual human 
powers and responsibilities, on the one hand, and impersonal powers on 
the other.” The form of a tragedy, in Lionel Trilling’s view; the signifi- 
cance or idea of the dramatic composition, in Francis Fergusson’s, is that 
which “exercises control in order to organize affections as well as 
thoughts.” D. H. Lawrence had this in mind when he judged the 
essential function of art to be moral. 


, LV:18, August 28, 1958. 


2946. Kallen, Horace M. “The Meaning of Tragedy in the Freedom of 
Man,” pp. 772-780. In the last quarter of the 19th century the 
meaning of “tragedy” was extended to include events falling far short of 
death. In free societies “any choice between irreconcilable goods that a 
human being bets his life on can provide the substance of the art of 
tragedy.” Man must be free if the choice is to have meaning: Job 
himself determines his destiny, not God, Fate, or Fortune. 


, LV:20, September 25, 1958. 


2947. Walsh, Dorothy. “Literature and the Categories,” pp. 846-855. 
There are three modes of literary intelligibility: (1) Imaginative Reali- 
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zation (“Kubla Khan”), Dramatic Presentation (War and Peace, “Among 
School Children”), and (3) Symbolic Reference (The Divine Comedy). 
Understanding how successful literature reveals the world might be aided 
by comparing the three modes of literary intelligibility with C. S. Peirce’s 
three basic metaphysical categories. 

—Thomas H. Stahel 


, LVI:13, June 18, 1959. 


2948. Levich, Marvin. “Form and Content in Poetry,” pp. 586-595. The 
distinction between scientific and poetic language using the criterion of 
reflexion (relation between “form” and “content” ) is invalid, since some 
scientific language is reflexive; and although some poets may use reflex- 
ive language (e.g., Rossetti, Coleridge, Pope), many do not (e.g., Mac- 
Leish, Blake, Yeats). Moreover, the supposed impossibility of translation 
of poetry is an unwarranted assumption. The original, of course, can only 
be itself, but a similar (possibly identical) effect may be achieved in 
translation. Thus the distinction also collapses that science is translatable 
and poetry is not. | 


, LV1:19, September 10, 1959. 


2949. Kuhns, Richard. “Professor Frye’s Criticism,” pp. 745-755. When 
Frye grounds various critical opinions about a work in “polysemous 
meaning,” he confuses meaning with interpretation. Critics may agree 
on the meaning but differ on its adequate interpretation. His analogy 
between poetry and mathematics is inaccurate, since mathematical postu- 
lates have validity apart from “meaning,” while poetry comprises mean- 
ingful sentences. 


, LVII:12, June 8, 1961. 


2950. Lord, Catherine. “Authentic Unity,” pp. 321-327. “The work 
of art and the aesthetic experience are congruent,” and there is no bifur- 
cation between form and content. There may be some initial “concept,” 
but this serves only to focus attention on the presentation (not represen- 
tation) that is the art-work. Apprehension of the unity is the aesthetic 
experience. 

—Roberta Bux Bosse 


, LVII1:14, July 6, 1961. 


2951. Carmichael, Peter A. “Aesthetic Knowledge,” pp. 378-387. Το 
say that the art-work speaks more than words presupposes a knowledge 
of what it says; mystery-bound, ineffable “intuition” 15 no explanation of 
art, The truth, the construction, and the expression of art are one. 
Aesthetic truth is internal to the artist and issues from a particular, sub- 
jective experience; to say that the artist achieves “the universal” is false. 
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, LVIII:16, August 2, 1961. Ϊ 


2952. Mothersill, Mary. “ ‘Unique’ as an Aesthetic Predicate,” pp. 421- 
437. It should not surprise us that art-works are often called “unique”; 
in fact, it is hard to see the point of such an obvious predicate. The 
Expression and Autonomy theories of art are more concerned with 
“uniqueness” than the Imitation and Instruction theories are. But spokes- 
men for these two theories have failed to explain “uniqueness” in terms 
both true and interesting (not trivial). Perhaps “unique” means merely 
that an art-work is hard to describe and that the description will not be 
identical with the work itself. 


—_———,, LVIII:20, September 28, 1961. 


2953. Hausman, Carl R. “Mechanism or Teleology in the Creative 
Process,” pp. 577-584. Vincent Tomas’s “mechanistic” proposal that 
creative activity is “controlled from behind” by factors already existing 
does not account for the data as well as does Eliseo Viva’s “teleogical” 
view of a “control that the new whole exercises over the artist’s mind as 
he proceeds to bring it to birth.” Tomas’s proposal seeks an explanation 
of artistic control in the creative process ρα fails to- account for the 
novelty in the art-work. 


, LTX:17, August 16, 1962. 


2954. Tomas, Vincent. “A Note on Creation in Art,” pp. 464-469 (in 
reply to Carl R. Hausman, above). The “novel” in an art-work means 
that which is “new” οἱ a vis a preceding tradition, whereas Hausman 
means by it “new in respect to causal conditions existing prior to creation.” 
An artist, groping his way along, rejects a piece of his work not because 
he somehow knows what is right (the “teleological lure’), but only 
because he knows that this rejected bit is not yet right. 


, LIX:21, October 11, 1962. 


2955. Hofstadter, Albert. “Validity versus Value: An Essay in Philo- 
sophical Aesthetics,” pp. 607-617. In genuinely aesthetic contemplation, 
the orientation is not toward the subject, but toward the object. In 
contemporary aesthetic terminology, “beauty? has become a homeless 
orphan; the essential aesthetic fact is that it is not a form of value, but a 
form of validity. `'In the experience and creation of beauty, human exist- 
ence develops a domain with its own mode of validity, which at the same 
time is one of the basic forms of absolute existence open to man.” To sa 

that King Lear, Oedipus Rex, and The Magic Mountain are not beautiful 
is to confuse the stuff of the work with the work itself. 


2956. Beardsley, Monroe C. “Beauty and Aesthetic Value,” pp. 617-628 
(in reply to Hofstadter, above). To say that an art-work has aesthetic 
value is the natural way to show its worth as. art. The revelation theory 
of art which Hofstadter has imported into his notion of aesthetic validity 
is too abstract and general. Beauty is a sufficient, but not necessary 
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condition of aesthetic value: Oedipus Rex is not a beautiful play, even 
though it is great, and this is precisely not to confuse the stuff of the 
work and the work itself, for the drama and its hero’s fate can not be 
distinguished. 


, LX:21, October 10, 1963. 


2957. Isenberg, Arnold. “On Defining Metaphor,’ pp. 609-622, 
“Resemblance-in-difference,” the standard description of metaphor, is 
inadequate. It is related to the larger aesthetic consideration of “unity- 
in-variety.”” A perhaps better designation of metaphor would be: “such 
a transference of a word or phrase normally applied to one thing to a 
different but analogous object as to register upon the aesthetic sense and 
evoke some response, positive or negative.” | 
— Thomas H. Stahel 


JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN HISTORY, XXVI:1, February 1960. 


2958. Brooks, Cleanth. “Regionalism in American Literature,” pp. 35- 
43. Modern literature is primarily regional (e.g., Hardy, Yeats, Frost); 
“the minority culture of the province 15 making its commentary upon the 
dominant rootless civilization.” The Southern literary renascence may 
result from the South’s loss of the illusion of a past “golden age” and the 
lack of faith in a future steel and chromium utopia. Further, the 
unurbanized South still presents opportunities for more concrete human 
relations, a sharper view of moral problems, and a pervading sense of 
community in the face of polarities, c.f. Robert Penn Warren’s “Dragon 
Country.” If Southern writers attempt to ignore or deny this heritage, 
they risk spiritual sterility. 


, XXVI:2, May 1960. 


2959. Walsh, John R. “William Gilmore Simms, Critic of the South,” 
pp. 201-214. Simms, whom some critics have been inclined to view as a 
mere Southern partisan and literary hack, was in reality, as some new 
editions of his works reveal, a rather astute and penetrating (although 
fiercely loyal) critic of his section. He devoted much time and energy 
to publishing journals designed to stimulate the intellectual life of the 
sparsely settled rural areas of the South. A re-examination of his writings 
seems to indicate that a general revaluation of Simms and his work is 
needed. 

—Roberta Bux Bosse 


, XXIX:4, November 1963. 


2960. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. “The Difficulties of Being a Southern Writer 
Today: Or, Getting out from under William Faulkner,” pp. 486-494. 
Modern poets have to contend with T. S. Eliot; modern Southern 
novelists, with William Faulkner. The South has changed. "Today's 
Southern writer has an experience of the South only somewhat like 
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Faulkner’s; he must deal with the Southern literary tradition but cannot 
accept it uncritically. Madison Jones's A Buried Land successfully orders 
Jones’s experience of a changing South. 


, XXX:4, November 1964. 


2961. Potter, David M. “On Understanding the South: A Review 
Article” (rev.-art., Francis Butler Simkins, The Everlasting South; The 
Idea of the South: Pursuit of a Central Theme, ed. Frank E. Van- 
diver), pp. 451-462. These two collections of essays deal with the nature 
of the South’s identity. In The Idea of the South, Louis D. Rubin, Jr., 
distinguishes books about the South in only a superficial way from those 
that are Southern in values and viewpoint (Sartre’s La putain respecteuse 
as against Katherine Anne Porters Ship of Fools). Rubin is more a 
humanitarian than an historian, however, when he writes that Faulkner 
would have stood alongside James Meredith, since there are indications 
that Faulkner might have aligned himself with an embattled white 
minority that he recognized as his blood and kin. 

—Thomas H. Stahel 


KANSAS HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XXV:3, Autumn 1959. 


2962. Malin, James C. “Ironquill’s Washerwoman’s Song,” pp. 257- 
282. The publication of "Της Washerwoman’s Song” in the Fort Scott 
Daily Monitor in 1876 stirred up a considerable literary controversy in 
Fort Scott and environs. Its author, Eugene Ware (“Ironquill’’), a man 
of some local importance both in literature and politics, seems, in poems 
like “The Song” (1872), “The Text” (1875), “The Palace” (1870), and 
“Kriterion” (1883), to vacillate somewhere between agnosticism and 
orthodoxy. These shifts in opinion in his poetical works seem to have 
biographical bases. 


, XXV :4, Winter 1959. 


2963. Malin, James C. “Eugene Ware's Concern About a Woman, a 
Child, and God,” pp. 402-406. Because of the close chronological con- 
nection between the birth of his daughter Abby and the publication of 
“The Washerwoman’s Song,” and because of his wife's orthodoxy and 
his own agnosticism, this poem may be a veiled picture of Ware’s home 
Πές. 


, XXVI:3, Autumn, 1960. 


2964. Malin, James C. “Eugene Ware and Dr. Sanger: The Code of 
Political Ethics 1872-1892,” pp. 255-266. The Senator-poet, despite the 
untidiness of contemporary politics, celebrates his burning patriotism in 
prose, poetry, and deeds. 

| —Roberta Bux Bosse 
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KENYON REVIEW, XXVII:4, Autumn 1965. 


2965. Levin, Harry. “Wonderland Revisited,” pp. 591-616. The 
centennial of Alice in Wonderland, officially published in 1866 and since 
then having undergone translation into 47 languages, reminds us of 
Dodgson’s skill and success in depicting the structures and the wonders 
of childhood, of integrating the poetic and scientific imaginations, and 
of balancing order and chaos. 


2966. Macaulay, Robie. “ “Let Me Tell You About the Rich... ,’” pp. 
645-671. The rich in fiction have been the subject of such American 
writers as Henry James, Edith Wharton, F. Scott Fitzgerald, and Louis 
Auchincloss. Whether wealth has been won through business ventures, 
as Howells and Dreiser have shown, or has been inherited, as seen in 
the novels of Wharton and Marquand, the rich, indeed, live in a world 
apart. As Fitzgerald put it, they are “different from us.” 


2967. Russell, John. “Quintet from the ’30’s: Anthony Powell,” pp. 
698-726. Of Anthony Powell’s five early novels—Afternoon Men, 
Venusberg, From a View to a Death, Agents and Patients, and W hat s 
Become of Waring—the first two suggest in their form the comedy of 
manners, yet never really become so. The remaining three novels introduce 
and develop the power-motif. Skillful a novelist as he is, Powell can 
structure a work equally well from character (Venusberg) or from motif 
(Afternoon Men, Waring). 


2968. Morris, Wright. “The Lunatic, the Lover, and the Poet,” pp. 727- 
737. The element of the grotesque, now quite commonplace in our 
culture, has long been evident in our literature: the darker side of Twain, 
Melville’s Bartleby, Anderson’s villagers, and the assorted misfits of 
Faulkner, O’Connor, and McCullers. It was Anderson, though, who really 
stripped the eccentric of his comicality. 


, XXVIIL:1, January 1966. 


2969. Young, Philip. “Hemingway and Me: A Rather Long Story,” pp. 
16-37. [Young relates the progress of his Ernest Hemingway, from its 
inception as a Ph.D. dissertation to its appearance as one of the 
foremost critical studies of Hemingway. Highlighted is Hemingway’s 
humanity, as shown in his correspondence. } 


2970. Flanagan, Thomas. “The Big House of Ross-Drishane,” pp. 54- 
78. In the novels of Edith Somerville and “Martin Ross” (her cousin, 
Violet. Martin) is recorded the life story of the “Big House,” the manor 
house of the Anglo-Irish. Mount Music (1919), An Enthusiast (1921), 
and The Big House of Inver (1925) etch with care the inexorable fotces, 
within and without, that spell the end of an era in Ireland. 

—Charles R. Andrews 
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LANGUAGE AND SPEECH, ΥΠ:1, January-March 1964. 


2971. Morton, John. “A Model for Continuous Language Behavior,” pp. 
40-70. An analysis of errors made in reading passages of statistical approx- 
imations showed a link with Noam Chomsky’s (1957) model for gram- 
mar. To recognize continuous prose the material was analyzed down to its 
kernel sequences and their transformations, and was then resynthesized. 
“Thought units” were postulated to make the measure of the material 
of transitional probability realistic, and to link the syntactic and semantic 
systems. The analysis and resynthesis of material is supposed to take place 
whether or not the reader is aiming at comprehension. ‘‘Meaningfulness’’ 
can be regarded as resulting from some further, perhaps optional, processes 
that operate on thought units. Verbal learning is facilitated when syntactic 
organization is apparent in the material. Finally, the analysis is related 
to o of semantics, with particular reference to comprehension in 
reading. 


, VII:2, April-June 1964. 


2972. Bullowa, Margaret, and others. “The Acquisition of a Word,” pp. 
107-111. A longitudinal study of normal first-language acquisition by 
infants was conducted jointly by linguists and behaviorists. Raw data 
consist of (1) tape-recorded sound tract of baby, mother, and environ- 
mental sounds, (2) concurrent dictated description of behavior and inter- 
action of subjects by psychiatrist-observer, and (3) stop-frame film of 
the subjects. Six stages of one subject’s acquisition of the word “shoe,” 
from her first introduction to it in association with the object to her 
capacity to use the word spontaneously with definitive pronunciation, are 
described and documented on tape. - 


, VII:3, July-September 1964. 


2973. MacNeilage, Peter F. “Typing Errors as Clues to Serial Ordering 
Mechanisms in Language Behavior,” pp. 144-159. A total of 623 typing 
errors produced by five subjects in a free typing situation were classified 
into two error categories: (1) spatial, in which a letter adjacent on the 
keyboard to the correct letter was typed, and (2) temporal, i.e., the 
order in which the required letters were typed. Spatial errors were mostly 
associated with the left hand and keyboard difficulty, while temporal arose 
mostly from language structure variables. Results were incompatible with 
“one stage” or “chaining” theories of serial ordering. They suggested a 
hierarchical or “three stage” output mechanism consisting of (1) a 
“determining tendency,” (2) a aasma mechanism, reflected by 
temporal errors, and (3) a relatively separate executive mechanism, 
reflected by spatial errors. 


, VII:4, October-December 1964. 


2974. Ladefoged, Peter. “Some Possibilities in Speech Synthesis,” pp. 
205-214. Speech synthesizers may operate in terms of acoustic analogue 
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signals, acoustic parameters, physiological analogue signals, or physiolog- 
ical parameters. The main difficulty in the later possibility is in devising 

arametric characterizations of the vocal tract shape; these parameters 
should reflect the anatomical constraints which are not yet fully known. 
Data on the positions of the muscles of the tongue on one subject have 
been collected. The resulting hypothesis, which may form the basis for a 
physiological characterization of speech, will be verified by the construc- 
tion of a working replica of the vocal organs. 


2975. Fromkin, Victoria. “Lip Positions in American English Vowels,” 
pp. 215-225. Three kinds of data were used in an attempt to determine 
the parameters of characteristic lip positions in a range of American 
English vowels: (1) standardized simultaneous frontal and lateral photo- 
graphs; (2) lateral X-rays; (3) plaster casts of a subject’s lips. Among 
the measurements taken were the following: (1) distance between the 
corners of the mouth (width); (2) height of the opening on the midline; 
(3) area as measured on a frontal view; (4) protrusion; (5) retraction 
of the corners of the mouth. As a check on the consistency of measure- 
ment and performance, these data were used to compare a single subject's 
production of the set of vowels on a number of occasions. 


2976. Fillenbaum, Samuel. “A Further Study of Grammatical Class as a 
Variable in Verbal Satiation,” pp. 233-237. Under conditions of con- 
tinuous elicitation, words functioning as nouns took longer to lose mean- 
ing than the same words functioning as adverbs. It was suggested that 
a word can function more readily as an independent item in a nominal 
than in an adverbial usage, and that a word is likely to maintain its 
meaning longer to the extent that it can function as an independent item. 
This led to the further suggestion that a word should lose meaning more 
rapidly when part of a larger idiomatic expression than when functioning 
independently. 


—, VII:1, January-March 1965. 


2977. Robinson, W. P. “Cloze Procedure as a Technique for the Investi- 
gation of Social Class Differences in Language Usage,” pp. 42-55. Cloze 
procedure was used to investigate the nature and extent 3 the differences 
in verbal behavior of working and middle class youths. Words were 
deleted in sentences taken from “formal” and “informal” middle and 
working class letters and oral utterances. The results showed that middle 
class youths used a wider range of words and preferred different words in 
this situation. The working class youths showed more conformity in their 
responses, especially for written materials, 


, VIII:2, April-June 1965. 


2978. Levin, Harry, and Irene Silverman. “Hesitation Phenomena in 
Children’s Speech,” pp. 67-85. Forty-eight children told two stories in 
each of two situations: to an audience of four adults, or to a microphone 
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while no one was listening. Various fluency and hesitation variables were 
scored from the tapes. Subjects are consistent in their fluency and 
hesitations. A factor analysis of the speech measures yielded four factors. 
Deliberate hesitations are predictable for boys. Stressful hesitations were 
responsive to whether the child was speaking in public or in private. 


2979. Goldman-Eisler, Frieda, and others. “Cognitive and Neurochemical 
Determination of Sentence Structure,” pp. 86-94. Sentence structure, as 
measured in terms of the proportion of subordinate propositions in utter- 
ances, was studied when different degrees of cognitive complexity were 
involved in responding to verbal tasks, both with drugs and without. Not 
only does level of cognitive complexity seem to find its reflection in the 
complexity of sentence structure, but both factors seem to interact with the 
action of neuroleptic drugs, such as chlorpromazine, in such a way as to 
suggest the corrective influence of feedback. The examination of sentence 
structure in light of the concomitant hesitation pauses indicates that the 
hierarchical structuring of sentences is more a matter of linguistic skill 
than of planning. 


, VIII:3, July-September 1965. 


2980. Fillenbaum, Samuel, and Lyle V. Jones. “The Predictability of 
Words as a Function of Auditory and Contextual Cues,” pp. 182-189. 
To assess the effects on the predictability of speech of auditory context and 
above and beyond .. environment context, the cloze technique was 
used with aphasic and normal speech records. Both with regard to ver- 
batim and form-class accuracy, subjects who listened to tape recordings 
while reading printed transcripts of the same utterances performed better 
than those provided only with the printed transcripts; linguistically- 
trained listeners performed better than naive college student listeners. 
Subjects provided only with a τ recording of normal speech performed 
worse than those with a printed transcript, or with both transcript and 
tape. These results indicate the importance of structural, as compared to 
auditory, cues in the successful prediction of missing words. 


. VIII:4, October-December 1965. 


2981. O’Connor, N., and B. Hemelin. “Visual Analogies of Verbal 
Operations,” pp. 197-207. Language was analyzed into four arbitrarily 
selected linguistic operations. These operations—seriation, cross-modal 
coding, immediate memory, and cue-matching—were translated into visual 
forms and presented as four tasks. If a subject solved these tasks it could 
be assumed that he understood the basis of linguistic operations, whether 
he could speak or not. Aphasics and the deaf learned the tasks, thus 
establishing their competence with linguistic operations. Speaking 
psychotic children failed some of the tasks and speechless psychotic 
children failed all the tasks. Immediate memory discriminated speaking 
at T groups; failure in seriation characterized psychotics but not 
imbeciles, 
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2982. Stolz, Walter. “A Probabilistic Procedure for Grouping Words 
into Phrases,” pp. 219-235. A procedure based on the frequency and 
redundancy of sequences of syntactic word-classes was devised to identify 
behavioral word groups, or phrases. A small sample of these phrases, 
derived from processing a short corpus of running text, was compared with 
phrases produced by immediate constituent analysis of the same text. 
There was 54% agreement between the two procedures, with a majority of 
the disagreements being attributable to the disparity in descriptive power 
between the two analytic procedures, rather than to a conceptual differ- 
ence in the types of word-groups defined. 

—Eric M. Zale 


LISTENER, LXXII:1864, December 17, 1964. 


2983. Ricks, Christopher. “The Roots of Samuel Beckett,” pp. 963-964, 
980. Samuel Beckett's originality is neither willful nor exclusive. He 
writes in the traditions of Swift, Dante, Bunyan, and Dickens. Beckett’s 
work, however, suffers by comparison when it is not “first of all rooted 
in some accessible reality.” 


2984, Kitchen, Laurence. “Edith Sitwell: 1887-1964,” p. 980. Parochial 
critics ignore Edith Sitwell’s poetry as modish experimentation ending in 
bombast. But “to resent her method is to deny the poetic validity, in our 
time, of symbolism.” Hers is a “simple fusion of fertility symbols, a 
reversion to the basic ‘sign-language we share with primitive man.” Her 
“diction and tone are those of a proud and lonely woman, unflinchingly 
broadening and strengthening her verbal skills to fit the ultimate subject, 
trying not for perfection but for survival.” 


, LXXII: 1866, December 31, 1964. 


2985. Bowen, John. “The Virtues of Science Fiction,” p. 1063. Science 
fiction is serious, unlike detective stories. Its characters, though frequently 
inhuman and free of moral ambiguities, are revealed in elaborate incident, 
unlike the novel since Virginia Woolf, which makes “a little incident go 
a long way,” with fewer and fewer writers bothering “to work at the 
invention of incident itself.” Science fiction writers propound a “moral 
idea of some sort,” unlike the many novelists who have a moral 
ground, 


------------- LXXTI1:1867, January 7, 1965. 


2986. Auden, W. H. “T. S. Eliot, O. M.: A Tribute,” p. 5. Eliot was 
a major poet and a good man. Everything he wrote is worth reading; his 
work will survive all future changes in taste. Not a classicist, but.“one 
of the most idiosyncratic of poets,” his indirect influence on poetry has 
been immense; his “inflence as a critic upon taste was [for Auden] due 
less to what he himself said than to his extraordinary gift for surprising 
quotations.” He taught poets “that it was unbecoming to dress or behave 
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in public like the romantic conception of a poet,” and that their “conduct 
is subject to exactly the same moral judgments as that of a person in any 
other walk of life.” 


, LXXTII:1868, January 14, 1965. 


2987. Heller, Eric. "From Hegel to Hamlet: The Prince of Romantic 
Inwardness,” pp. 53-55. Ham. is the “most Hegelian-Romantic play 
imaginable.” Coleridge’s point that Hamlet’s procrastination is a drama- 
tically heightened expression of the Romantic mind and its consciousness 
of the breakdown of communication between inwardness and “outness’’ is 
Hegelian. The rotten state of Denmark, under the aspect of the Hegelian 
flight of spirit into the inner recesses of the soul, is the state of all 
external affairs. The play attempts to formulate “heightened spirituality 
and abstract complexity,” that is, “ecstatic inwardness.” Eliots judging 
Ham. an “artistic failure’ in terms of his “objective correlative” (an 
“Hegelian paraphrase’) is a wrong-headed condemnation of all Romantic 
art, including his own. 


, LXXIII:1871, February 4, 1965. 


2988. Watt, Ian. “The Novelist as Innovator: Samuel Richardson,” pp. 
177-180. Pamela was not, contrary to common opinion, the accidental 
result of a publisher’s request that Richardson write a volume of model 
letters; he had the story in mind long before the request. The central 
critical issue is whether Richardson can be considered a worthy artist if 
the heroine whom he presents as a moral exemplar is, unbeknownst to 
him or to her, “a scheming little minx whose pretended virtue was only a 
means for pursuing her aim of marrying Mr. B.,” the usual objection. 
The answer is that “Pamela is . . . like everybody else, a mixture of 
superego and libido, with no “reasonably stable and controlling center 
which understands and adjusts the contradictory claims of the conscience 
and the emotions.” 


, LXXIII:1872, February 11, 1965. 


2989. Ricks, Christopher. “The Novelist as Innovator: Laurence Sterne,” 
pp. 218-220. The central paradox of Tristram Shandy is that it “hugely 
widened the potentialities of the novel-form’’ and yet wittily and resolutely 
insisted on the limits of the novel and novelist. 


, LXXIII:1878, March 25, 1965. 


2990. Hough, Graham. “Henry James,” pp. 447-449. James’s copious 
notes on the form of the novel are “dialogues with his own creative 
powers, not with the spirit of literary history.” The groundwork of his 
theory is mimetic; thus the new-fashioned English novel must be freed 
from prudery, melodrama, and romanticism. The keystone of his theory is 
point of view: there must be nothing in the narrative but that seen by 
-one of the characters; there must be no “wire-pulling puppet master.” As 
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James matures his method, becomes. increasingly dramatic—the greatest of 
his discoveries, in his view—he gradually rejects summary descriptions; his 
characters reveal themselves in their interaction. In his later writings this 
“virtuosity exceeds any use to which it could be put, and brings with it 
strange areas of blindness to the actual human realities presented.” 


, LXXIII:1881, April 15, 1965. 


2991. Lerner, Laurence. “Conrad the Historian,” pp. 554-556. Conrad, 
like the historian, does not direct his narrative or interpret it, but reports 
it as if it has an independent existence which he, like us, is trying to 
understand. In place of direct access to Jim’s consciousness in Lord Pm 
are Marlow’s personal observations and those he has heard from others. 
These reports disclose Jim’s story and illuminate the moral situation. In 
Chance Conrad carries his method of indirect narration to still more 
ingenious lengths: Marlow interprets motives from a mass of varied 
evidence and tells the story of Flora, not to us, but to an unnamed listener. 


, LXXIII:1883, April 29, 1965. 


2992. Wain, John. “Poet and Doppelgänger,” pp. 627-629. Nabokov 
is a “novelist plus scholar” because he sees “his function as at least partly 
editorial.” Devoted to Russian literature and history, and unable to return 
to Russia, he must incessantly edit and re-edit material accessible to him. 
This characteristic of his work is most pronounced in Pale Fire, the narra- 
tive of which is in the copious footnotes written by an exiled King in 
his edition of a poem by a murdered American poet. His edition of 
Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin, with its biographical material, its history of 
Pushkin criticism, and its “full-length portrait” of Nabokov’s own mind, 
expresses “the scholarly privilege—the assumption that all information 
is relevant.” In both works “the editor is the poet’s Doppelgänger, the 
inseparable figure who walks always beside him.” 


, LXXTII:1884, May 6, 1965. 


2993. Burgess, Anthony. “Silence, Exile, and Cunning,” pp. 661-663. In 
Joyce’s life and works there is `a strange fusion of the lowly and the 
exalted”: the real world of pub tables and sawdust-covered floors and 
the metaphysical world of Catholicism. He searched for the cunning by 
which to “overcome the domination of . . . Mother Ireland . . . and 
Mother Church,” and so became an exile. 

—David Osborne 


LIT, No. 7, Spring 1966. 


2994. Lawrence, Elaine Louise. “Four Defeated Heroines: Tennessee 
Williams’ Southern Gentlewomen,” pp. 7-39. The four women of 
Williams’s first three plays—Amanda and Laura of The Glass Menagerie, 
Blanche of A Streetcar Named Desire, and Alma of Summer and Smoke—- 
exhibit an aristocratic temperament which has led to psychotic maladjust- 
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ment because of their defeat at the hands of the teal world. They live in 
a world of illusion because they are products of a society which has ceased 
to exist. τ | 


2995. Haynes, Margaret 5. “An Interpretation of “The American Scholar,’ 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson,” pp. 57-61. “The American Scholar” is the 
key to understanding Emerson both personally and as a writer, for he 
himself was Man Thinking. 


2996. Lowell, Patricia. ‘The Two Voices in English Medieval Litera- 
ture,” pp. 70-73. In “The Owl and the Nightingale,” the voice of the 
nightingale speaks for the hellenistic continental tradition; that of the 
owl, for the hebraistic native English tradition to which Piers Plowman, 
Brut, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, and The Pearl belong. 


2997. Nugent, Mary Ellen. “Puck and Ariel,” pp. 74-79. Where Puck 
is childlike, mischievous, and critical, Ariel is adult, mysterious, and 
sympathetic. It is fitting that Puck sees himself as a “merry wanderer 
of the night” and Ariel himself as a “minister of fate.” 


2998. DeBruyn, John. “Tom Jones and Arthur Pendennis: A Tale of 
Two Heroes,” pp. 81-88. W. M. Thackeray's Pendennis, modeled on 
Henry Fielding’s Tom Jones, displays the novel’s technical advance in the 
years that separate the two books and Thackeray's more ambitious plan to 
display character in the process of development. But Thackeray's novel 
is less successful because Pendennis is less interesting and less universal 
than Jones and because Thackeray’s world is less comprehensive than 
Fielding’s. Ironically, though Thackeray criticized Jones as not heroic 
enough, Pendennis is no more heroic and, indeed, “more self-indulgent 
. . . and less positively virtuous.” 


2999. Sackett, S. J. ““Masters’ Theses in Literature Presented at American 
Colleges and Universities, July 1, 1964-June 30, 1965,” pp. 89-165. [A 
list of 895 theses on literature in all languages. Owing to a printer’s 
error in renumbering the main list after the indices were prepared, the 
indices are inaccurate; if the item sought for is not at the number given in 
the indices, it will be among the twelve previous entries. } 

—S. J. Sackett 


LONDON MAGAZINE, V:11, February 1966. 


3000. Locke, Don. “Art and the Interesting,” pp. 20-27. To understand 
recent developments in the arts we must forget about emotions for awhile. 
Art is intellectual as well as emotional, and it is on this aspect, this feature, 
that we must concentrate if we are to follow and appreciate contemporary 
art, whether it be music, painting, or literature. Art is “The Interesting,” 
in which we can discover a full and enduring intellectual enjoyment. 
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3001. French, Philip. “The Novels of Brian Moore,” pp. 86-91. AH 
five of Moore's novels deal with the same themes: loneliness, failure, 
self-deception, loss of faith, the painful confrontation with reality. But, 
whereas the first four books are deeply pessimistic (5ο much unnecessary 
suffering, so many wasted lives), The Emperor of Ice-Cream presents a 
sense of reconciliation, a personal and artistic resolution of tension which 
Moore has been working towards for ten years. 


, V:12, March 1966. 


3002. Wardle, Irving. “Frank Marcus,” pp. 41-47. Never shackled to 
fixed moral assumptions, Marcus writes comedy of manners that are “bang 
up-to-date.” 


3003. Allen, Walter. [Untitled rev.-art., Graham Greene, The Comed- 
ians}, pp. 73-80. Greene’s finest novel since The Power and the Glory, 
The Comedians renews for us “the Greene world of the extreme situation.” 
Also deepened and more obvious is both Greene’s emphasis that we must 
refuse to be borne down by evil without at least fighting back, and his 
affinity to Conrad. 


, VI:1, April 1966. 


3004. Rothberg, Abraham. “The Flawed Dream: American Novels of 
Politics,” pp. 17-33. Probably because they are primarily written by 
journalists, the American novel of politics is invariably mediocre as 
literature. But, in them, as nowhere else, one can find many insights into 
American political life. Also, since The Gilded Age, all reveal a tremu- 
lousness about the viability of American democratic institutions. 


3005. Fraser, G. S. “Edmund Blunden,” pp. 79-83. With Robert Graves 
and Siegfried Sassoon, Blunden is the last surviving poet of the 
school of Thomas Hardy, deeply rooted in the older English poetic modes 
and conventions yet true to the awkwardness and immediacy of direct 
feeling. Never traditional in the sense of mechanically reproducing some- 
thing that has been done already, he is to be enjoyed by the reader who 
appreciates unobtrusive felicity and originality. 


3006. Fuller, John. “Private Faces in Private Places” (rev.-art., W. H. 
Auden, About the House), pp. 116-120. Now without question the 
greatest poet writing in English, Auden, with the icy accuracy of his 
compartmentalizing wisdom, his hawk’s eye, and Johnsonian tongue, is 
no longer writing poetry that is partisan in a liberal humanist sense; his 
poetry 15 seeking truths that lie well below the global furor. 


, VI:2, May 1966. 


3007. Taylor, John Russell. “Patrick Hamilton,” pp. 53-60. Hamilton's 
novels give a large and lasting pleasure. His characters and their situations, 
taken from the middle middle class, are presented with merciless precision 
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and unsentimentality; and yet Hamilton is never heartless: on the con- 
trary, he is able to make the reader helpless with mirth. 
_ Robert Yackshaw 


MEANJIN, XXIV:2, 1965. ü Š 


3008. Alexander, John. “D. H. Lawrence's Kangaroo: Fantasy, Fact or 
Fiction?” pp. 179-196. Lawrence's Kangaroo is not incoherent in design, 
as many critics assert. Instead, its cohesion is “psychological and thematic,” 
rather than the result of uniformity of mood or integration of plot. The 
novel holds firmly together around the central theme—‘‘the nature and 
limits of authority in marriage, society and politics.” The charge that the 
social and political content is unreal or fantastic is also mistaken. Many 
of the scenes ate “direct transcripts” of incidents that happened to the 
Lawrences. In sum, the novel is “a serious study of some of the deepest 
questions vexing Australia’s political life both in 1922 and today.” 


2009, Hadgraft, Cecil. “A Tribute to James Devaney,” 215-221. Viewed 
by many as a conservative, even a reactionary, Devaney will actually 
“attack shibboleths, whether of creed or profession.” For Devaney, 
“meaning has a primary place,” whether in his own poetry or in the 
poetry which he likes. He is a lyrist, but a “descriptive lyrist,” one who 
uses the “external” as a “symbol or illustration of mood or self or truth.” 
He has also produced a “highly idiosyncratic and forceful book of critical 
theory” and a biography (of John Shaw Nielson) that “is likely to remain 
irreplaceable.” 

—John Patton 


MERKUR, XVI:1, January 1962. 


3010. Schröder, Rudolf Alexander. “Ubertragungen aus Shakespeares 
Macbeth und Das Wintermarchen,” pp. 19-32. [The article discusses the 
problems of translating these plays into proper German idiom without 
losing the natural vivacity of Shakespeare’s language. The author gives 
samples of his translations forthcoming in a new Shakespeare anthology. } 
(In German) 


, XVI:2, February 1962. 


3011. Blanchot, Maurice. “Samuel Beckett,” pp. 143-150. Comprehen- 
sion of Beckett’s works is difficult because of the confusion of point of 
view and his mixture of literary genres in a single piece. His trilogy 
becomes more meaningful when read in the light of Jean Paul Sartre’s 
works and Jean Genet’s play, Notre Dame des Fleurs. (In German) 


, XVII:6, June 1963. 


2012. Wellershoff, Dieter. ‘‘Gescheiterte Entmythologiesierung zu den 
Romanen Samuel Becketts,” pp. 528-546. The reader is bound to Beckett’s 
trilogy by the power of its paradoxes. Religious parallels in both Molloy 
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and Malone Dies are striking, for each main character may be compared 
with Christ. The messages in these three books are closely related to the 
ideas in Beckett’s one-act play, Krapp’s Last Tape. (In German) 


, XVIII:4, April 1964. 


2013, Wysten, Hugh Auden. “Shakespeare’s Welttheater,” pp. 301-310. 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries were not heirs to the classical tradi- 
tion of dramas with characters who have no secrets from the audience. 
Actually Shakespeare’s only connection with medieval morality plays is 
in his histories.. The change with Elizabethan drama is seen in that 
Shakespeare’s tragedies are both stories and parables and thus require the 
audience to participate in the action. (In German) 


3014. Franzen, Erich. “Natur und Geist bei Shakespeare,” pp. 311-319. 
The intellectual community in Germany has not stopped discussing Shake- 
speare’s philosophy of life since the time of Goethe and Lessing. Each 
new generation has reacted differently to him, and each has taken from 
his works what it needed for its own time. Shakespeare enjoys this 
universal esteem because his characters live on within us. The representa- 
tion of man, his problems and his goals, is the only theme in his plays. 
(in German) 


, XVIII:7, July 1964. 


3015. Hoffman, Kurt. “Begegnungen mit Edmund Burke,” pp. 615- 
626. The author first became acquainted with Burke’s ideas while a 
student in the United States. His fascination with Burke inspired him to 
make a “Burke pilgrimage” and visit the places Burke frequented in 
London and Dublin. Burke was one of the first philosophers who saw 
no place for Puritanical morality in politics. He has left a legacy of ideas 
for the 20th century, but the new conservatives who claim him as 
their intellectual ancestor are misinterpreting many of his basic ideas. 
(In German) 


, XVIII:10-11, October-November 1964. 


3016. Yourcenar, Marguerite. “Tiefer Strom, dunkler Fluss,” pp. 971- 
994. Negro spirituals belong to the poetic heirlooms of humanity just 
as do the English ballads, the German Lied, the verses of the troubadours, 
and the liturgical poetry of medieval Latin. The words of the spirituals 
come directly from Protestant church hymns, but the music has direct 
African antecedents. As no other Christian music form, however, these 
songs have their origin in the text of the Bible itself. Spirituals are a type 
of folk art and their themes are universal: we are all slaves and must 
die. (In German) 


, XIX:2, February 1965. 


3017. Hesse, Eva. “T. S. Eliot: Schwierigkeiten beim Leben; ‘Geron- 
tion’ als Selbstinterpretation des Dichters,” pp. 122-136. While a student, 
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Eliot studied the philosophy of Francis Herbert Bradley. He criticized 
Bradley's thesis that our world is an ideal construction built out of an 
endless center of experience. “Gerontion” is intertwined with Eliot's judg- 
ment of Bradley. Gerontion is a character without a definite personality 
and the poem is a dramatization of the inactivity and loss of movement 
of a childish elderly man. The character Gerontion is reminiscent of 
Moliére’s Geronte as well as Newman’s Gerontius, but the real similarity 
is to James Joyce’s Deasy, and thus to Homer’s Nestor. (In German; 
to be continued) 


, XIX:3, March 1965. 


3018. Hesse, Eva. “T. S. Eliot: Schwierigkeiten beim Leben; “Gerontion” 
als Selbstinterpretation des Dichters” (part 2), Aas 246-257. The human 
experience is characterized by the progression from unity to multiplicity. 
In this poem Gerontion bears the integration of life exactly as he does 
the disintegration of death. When reading the poem one is reminded of 
Henry James’s story “The Beast in the Jungle.” A useful interpretation of 
the poem is obtained when it is read in the light of James Frazer’s The 
Golden Bough and William Blake’s Songs of Innocence. (In German) 
—W. Clark Hendley, Jr. 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, XI:1, Spring 1965. (John Steinbeck 
Special Number) 


3019, Lisca, Peter. “Steinbeck’s Image of Man and his Decline as a 
Writer,” pp. 3-10. Steinbeck’s decline as a major writer over the past 
years is due to the interrelationship between the technical inconsequences 
of his recent fiction and his undynamic and fragmentary image of man. 
Up to 1950 Steinbeck portrays man in naturalistic terms, and there is an 
organic consistency between the various aspects of this image and the 
techniques employed to express it. Beginning with Burning Bright, Stein- 
beck has attempted to base his image of man on Christian morality and 
ethical integrity. Artistically this new testament is inferior to the older 
one, and is in fact accompanied by serious technical failures. | 


3020. Kinney, Arthur F. “The Arthurian Cycle in Tortilla Flat,” pp. 11- 
20. Tortilla Flat is framed by Arthurian legend, in particular by Malory’s 
version of it. There are central similarities of structure, convention, theme, 
and incident between Steinbeck and Malory as well as central differences 
which prevent Steinbeck’s novel from becoming pure imitation and 
which distinguish his attempt to adapt the legend to modern times; there 
is in his work a negation of morality and lack of crusading fervor. The 
adventures of his heroes are more comic, and Steinbeck maintains the 
suspense that would otherwise be lacking if he faithfully followed the 
legend by changing the character relationship and the ending. 


3021. Levant, Howard. “The Unity of Iz Dubious Battle: Violence and 
Dehumanization,” pp. 2-33. The novel contains a specific and a general 
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narrative. Its ideological basis allows a considerable depth of motivation 
in the main characters. The brutal objective tone in the work involves 
a lack of warmth, but the novel does not p to suffer from this, 
although it does suffer from the concentration of suspense, which prevents 
the novel from attaining a thoroughly philosophical level of absolute 
insight. The novel’s permanence depends, however, more on its artistic 
value, on the harmony between structure and materials and the arrange- 
ment of the events in terms of a design. 


3022. Chametzky, Jules. "The Ambivalent Endings of The Grapes of 
Wrath,” pp. 24-44. Assuming that a central theme of the novel is the 
education of the Joad family towards an ideal of co-operation and human 
brotherhood, the work could easily have finished at two points earlier 
than that actually chosen. The first, the “New Deal” ending would have 
been with the picture of life in Weedpatch. The second “Proletarian” 
ending would have been with the construction of the dam to protect the 
box-car against the floods. However, both these endings would have 
violated many of Steinbeck’s deeply felt values. With the actual ending 
Steinbeck shrinks from the two solutions to the problem of man’s 
inhumanity to man with which his age presented him. 


3023. Antico, John. “A Reading of Steinbeck’s ‘Flight, ” pp. 45-53. 
“Flight” is usually interpreted as a maturation story showing the growth 
of a nineteen-year-old Indian boy into manhood. This interpretation, 
however, does not consider the flight through the mountains which takes 
up the main part of the story. An examination of this flight reveals that 
the main theme of the story is man’s emergence from the primeval 


darkness. 


3024. Marcus, Mordecai. “The Lost Dream of Sex and Childbirth in “The 
Chrysanthemums, ” pp. 54-58. “The Chrysanthemums” seems one of 
the world’s great short stories, but criticism has only vaguely suggested the 
sources of its appeal. The ambiguous sexuality and spirituality of Elisa’s 
desires, combined with her pervasive combination of femininity and 
masculinity, are central to the story. An analysis of its sexual symbolism 
suggests the elusiveness of various meanings in the story. 


3025. Gerstenberger, Donna. “Steinbeck’s American Waste Land,” pp. 
59-65. T. S. Eliots The Waste Land has entered into the mythical a 
conscious of modern writers. There are very definite parallels between 
this poem and Steinbeck’s The Winter of our Discontent. Steinbeck’s 
dependence on Eliot as a referent is far more extensive than his depend- 
ence on other referents in his previous work. There is an obvious 
parallelism of theme, but the insistent echoes of the poem in his work 
also suggest that Steinbeck wishes to borrow from the poem a depth which 
the novel would otherwise lack. 


3026. French, Warren. ‘“‘Steinbeck’s Winter Tale,” pp. 66-74. Stein- 
beck’s The Winter of our Discontent suffers by comparison with the short 
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story from which it arose, “How Mr. Hogan Robbed a Bank.” In the 
story Steinbeck achieves a complete objectivity; his aims are purely artistic, 
not social. In the novel a delightful comic fantasy has been turned into 
a contrived melodrama. A comparison between the central character of 
this novel and Holden Caulfield in Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye 
shows that artistically speaking, Steinbeck’s novel is not the equal of 
Salinger’s. 


3027. Johnson, Curtis L. “Steinbeck: A Suggestion for Research,” pp. 
75-79. [This is an extract from an undergraduate thesis and a letter 
from Steinbeck.} 


3028. Tuttleton, James W. “Steinbeck in Russia: The Rhetoric of 
Praise and Blame,” pp. 79-89. Since Russian literary criticism has been, 
by and large, uniformly adherent to the official party line, it is possible 
to chart with comparative accuracy the Soviet Government’s attitude 
towards the United States through Russian criticism of American writers. 
The critical reception of John Steinbeck in Russia may especially be seen 
as almost a barometer of Soviet-American political relationships. At the 
center of any assessment of Steinbeck as the Russians see him, is of course 
The Grapes of Wrath. | | 


3029. Beebe, Maurice, and R. Bryer Jackson. “Criticism of John Stein- 
beck: A Selected Checklist,” pp. 90-103. 


, 1:2, Summer 1965. 


3030. O’Grady, Walter. “On Plot in Modern Fiction: Hardy, James, 
and Conrad,” pp. 107-115. Extending E. M. Forster’s definition, plot 
may be described as “the inter-flow between external situation, internal 
state, incident, event, and change.” Accordingly one cannot speak of the 
“structure” of a novel since structure is a static term. The Ambassadors, 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, and The Secret Agent provide examples support- 
ing the theory. | η 


3031. Halliburton, D[avid] G. “Self and Secularization in The Princess 
Casamassima,” pp. 116-128. In one sense, James’s novel is “a study in 
frustrated male hypergamy”’: Hyacinth tries to reach a higher social 
position by aligning himself with the Princess, and fails. In anothet 
sense, “the novel is a tale of spiritual aspirations, the tragedy of a man 
whose sensibility creates more devotional ardor than the secular forms 
available to him can assimilate.” 


3032. Bowling, Lawrence. “Faulkner: The Theme of Pride in The 
Sound and the Fury,” pp. 129-139. Symbolism and subtle juxtaposition of 
events past and present in the Quentin section of the novel reveal 
Quentin's overweening (and ‘thus sinful) pride. The device helps 
Faulkner to make an indirect comment: Quentin commits suicide because 
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of his pride without realizing either this or the attempts of the world 
to hold him back. 


3033. Delasanta, Rodney [a], and Mario L. D’Avanzo [b]. “Truth and 
Beauty in Brideshead Revisited,” pp. 140-152. Ta] Waugh achieves a 
reconciliation of the Romantic with the Christian credo via Keats’s “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn” by equating Brideshead with the “still unravished 
bride.” Truth, then, is also beauty. [b] Waugh’s use of architectural 
imagery suggests that Ryder’s acceptance of the Catholic faith generates a 
new artistic inspiration. 


3034. Trachtenberg, Stanley. “The Return of the Screw,” pp. 180-182. 
The identification of Miles as Douglas poses the question why Douglas 
tells the story. He does so as a confession of his sin after it has festered 
in him for 50 years. His audience performs the absolution. 


3035. Boyle, Ted E. “The Death of the Boss: Another Look at Kather- 
ine Mansfield’s “The Fly,’ ” pp. 183-185. The death of the fly symbolizes 
the spiritual death of the boss. 


3036. Mitchell, Charles. “The Wounded Will of Faulkner's Barn 
Burner,” pp. 185-189. Abner’s wounded foot symbolizes his wounded 
will. As a Satanic figure he burns barns, symbolically in order to destroy 
the ο. of fertility stored in them, factually in order to revenge 
himself, 


3037. Stallman, R. W. (ed.) “Two New Scott Fitzgerald Letters,” pp. 
189-191. Printed here for the first time are two letters from Fitzgerald 
to David Arnold Balch, dated June 19 and 24, 1920. 


3038. "Modern Fiction Newsletter,” pp. 192-215. [This is a list of Mss 
received and accepted by MFS, a review-article of 52 books on modern 
fiction, and a bibliography. | 


, XI:3, Autumn 1965. (Thomas Wolfe Special Number) 


3039. Kennedy, Richard S. “Thomas Wolfe and the American Experi- 
ence,” pp. 219-233. Wolfe’s notebooks, concerned with the diversity and 
multiplicity of American life, contain the raw material which he tried to 
integrate into his novels. The integration is successful only in his first 
novel, Look Homeward, Angel. 


3040. Hawthorne, Mark D. “Thomas Wolfe’s Use of the Poetic Frag- 
ment,” pp. 234-244. The poetic fragments (quotations from the most 
diverse poets) inserted in Look Homeward, Angel do not signalize a 
stream-of-consciousness method. They are rather Wolfe’s own comments, 
made in his function as a reliable commentator. 
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3041. Hill, John S. “Eugene Gant and the Ghost of Ben,” pp. 245-249. 
Although Wolfe took his title from Milton’s Lycidas, the philosophy 
underlying Look Homeward, Angel (especially in chapter 40) is not 
Milton’s but rather Coleridge’s and Wordsworth’s. Failure to recognize 
this has obscured Eugene’s role; actually it is he, and not Ben, who is the 
“Angel” of the title, the subject of the refrain “O Lost, and by the wind 
grieved, ghost, come back again,” and thus the real ghost of the chapter. 


3042. Rubin, Larry. “Thomas Wolfe and the Lost Paradise,” pp. 250- 
258. Wolfe's tetralogy is held together by the theme of the lost paradise. 
This theme appears in various guises, as the obsession with the past, with 
time generally, and with childhood, as alienation felt by the novels’ 
heroes, and as the quest for love and fame. The theme is signalized by 
Wolfe's imagery, especially the imagery of magic. 


3045, Boyle, Thomas E. “Thomas Wolfe: Theme Through Imagery,” 
pp. 259-268. Wolfe’s novels show a thematic development. Starting with 
a subjective idealism, Wolfe comes to realize that the obdurate facts of 
life are incompatible with it. He resolves the conflict between the ideal 
and the actual by accepting a “provisional empiricism” which enables him 
to see “American culture as worthy of full intrinsic development.” 


3044. Walser, Richard. “An Early Wolfe Essay—and the Downfall of 
a Hero,” pp. 269-274. “Ye Who Have Been There Only Know,” pub- 
lished anonymously in the Tar Heel of December 13, 1919 [here 
reprinted for the first time}, an essay on a train ride to Richmond for a 
football game, is reflected in a brief episode in The Web and the Rock. 
A comparison of both texts accentuates the enormous difference of style 
and Wolfe’s rich memory. 


3045. Reeves, Paschal. “Thomas Wolfe: Notes on Three Characters,” 
pp. 275-285. Among the many antisemitic traits in Wolfe’s work, the 
character of Mr. Rosen is a notable and laudable exception, and George 
Moore is the exception to the mle that Wolfe disliked the Irish. He 
figures as James Burke in You Can’t Go Home Again where Wolfe pays 
him a “left-handed salute.” Aline Bernstein, depicted as Esther πα 15 
George Webber’s as well as Wolfe’s own muse, even after Wolfe’s 
romance with her had come to an end. 


3046. Clements, Clyde C. “Symbolic Patterns in You Can’t Go Home 
Again,” pp. 286-296. `The meaning of the final symbolic statement of 
‘you can’t go home again’ is found in the summation of the individual 
symbolic patterns of reminiscence {the patterns of the family and of the 
hometown}, progression [the patterns of the business ethic and of love 
and art} and projection [the patterns of fame in exile and of the father}.” 


3047. Beja, Morris. “Why You Can't Go Home Again: Thomas Wolfe 
and “The Escapes of Time and Memory, ” pp. 297-314. Wolfe did not 
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write “the great novel . . . which he had it in him to write” because of a 
too often excessive and badly integrated use of memories of his own past 
and epiphanies. Only in his later work he seemed to obtain an objectifying 
control over the autobiographical matter. 


3048. Beebe, Maurice, and Leslie A. Field. “Criticism of Thomas Wolfe: 
A Selected Checklist,” pp. 315-328. 
—W. Erzgräber 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXVI:3, September 1965. 


3049. Pace, George B. “The Scorpion of Chaucers ‘Merchant’s Tale,’ ” 
pp. 369-374. In Z. 2057-68 Fortune is symbolized by the scorpion, which 
connotes treachery and sexuality. Such a figure, making Fortune a harlot, 
is in the medieval tradition and is appropriate to the teller of the tale. 


3050. Richards, Susan. “Marlowe's Tambuarlaine H: A Drama of Death,” 
ΡΡ. 375-387. Tamburlaine’s power to give death grows as he loses his 
power to withstand it. An event in the play may occur on four levels: 
as ritual, drama, characterization, and symbol. Such treatment of the 
action, emphasized by the unifying force of the language, shows that the 
play is a tragedy. Tamburlaine falls short of the tragic hero only in his 
failure to recognize defeat. 


3051. Erickson, Robert A. “Situations of Identity in “The Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerus, ” pp. 388-400. Written probably in the main by 
Dr. John Arbuthnot, “The Memoirs” satirizes a philosophical problem. 
With the abstractions of mind and body put on a material level, the prob- 
lem is presented in increasingly complicated comic situations. Since the 
answers to the questions about the nature of man are all ridiculous, so are 
the questions: man is revealed as not only divided but absurd. 


3052. Chandler, Alice. “Structure and Symbol in "The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, ” pp. 401-413. Coleridge’s repeated images and 
symbols, meaningful in relation to repeated actions, occur especially in 
inversions which involve modulations. Suggesting that the Book of 
Revelation is a source, the repetitions emphasize the theme of destruction 
and rebirth: life springs a nothingness and corruption, spiritual 
wisdom from corruption and sin. 


3053. Hartsock, Mildred E. “The Dizzying Crest: Strether as Moral 
Man,” pp. 414-425. The hero of James’s The Ambassadors is an existen- 
tialist figure: he rejects all moral absolutes. Seeing Chad’s possible 
desertion of Mme de Vionnet as the only ugliness in their affair, Strether 
returns to Woollett because he knows that he is responsible to everyone 
and that complete understanding of a situation is the only basis for 


judgment. 
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3054. DeLaura, David J. "Pater and Eliot: The Origin of the ‘Objective 
Correlative,’ ” pp. 426-431. Merely reversing the estimate of effectiveness, 
Eliot absorbed from Pater an analysis of a creative process (in which the 
artist contributes an “original sentiment” not called for by external fact) 
and a theory of criticism (in which the critic puts himself into the work 
he is criticizing). 


3055. Justus, James H. “The Uses of Gesture in Warren’s The Cave,” 
pp. 448-461. In this novel without a protagonist, the many characters 
illustrate the theme of the search for identity. The theme is emphasized 
by verbal and physical gestures (e.g., names and epithets and the touch 
of hands), which make manifest the difficulties and rewards in the 
individual’s attempt to fill his need for self-knowledge in the perspective 
of his impulse toward the community. 


, XXVI:4, December 1965. 


2056, Homan, Sidney R. “Doctor Faustus, Dekker’s Old Fortunatus, and 
the Morality Plays,” pp. 497-505. Dekker’s play draws heavily on Mar- 
lowe’s and on the morality tradition. However, there are significant 
differences between Faustus and Old F.; and although morality elements 
appear in Faustus, they do not mold the theme, which concerns the glor- 
ious though tragic end of an extraordinary man and calls for a complex 
response. 


2057. Calderwood, James L. “A Midsummer Nights Dream: The 
Illusion of Drama,” pp. 506-522. Language shapes the relationship 
between the play and the audience, who recognize in it the usually incom- 
municable world of imagination. As secular ritual the dramatic experi- 
ence makes the theater representative of social order: chaos is contained by 
artistic illusion. The play becomes a sacrificial object through which the 
audience deal with their irrational impulses while the dream extends into 
and is affected by reality. 


3058. Chernaik, Warren L. “The Heroic Occasional Poem: Panegyric 
and Satire in the Restoration,” pp. 523-535. Eighteenth-century epic satire 
evolved from heroic occasional poems which sought to combine topical 
material with epic conventions and thus provide models for conduct. In 
parodies of these panegyrics (the best of uncertain authorship or by 
Andrew Marvell) the heroic mold of Edmund Waller is turned upside 
down, but the purpose of exemplification remains. 


3059. Jackson, Wallace. ‘“Dryden’s Emperor and Lillo’s Merchant: The 
Relevant Bases of Action,” pp. 536-544. Descending from All for Love, 
The London Merchant reflects a “closed” society in which drama is 
influenced by an ideal of utility so that the scope of action is limited; 
characters tend toward the extremes of good and evil; heroic behavior is 
inappropriate; and all elements are judged according to conventional 
morality. 
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3060. Axton, William. “The Trouble with Esther,” pp. 545-557. The 
narrative of Esther Summerson in Dickens’s Bleak House contains ambig- 
uities reflecting a conflict between her sense of inherited worthlessness 
and her sense of innocence and merit. Esther's perceptiveness, her retic- 
ence, and her way of criticizing aig and situations from an external 
viewpoint lead her to make moral evaluations obliquely. 


3061. Parsons, Thornton H. “Ransom and the Poetics of Monastic 
Ecstasy,” pp. 571-585. An analysis of ‘Spectral Lovers,” “The Equilib- 
tists,” and “Winter Remembered” shows a graduation of success in 
achieving intensity with restricted materials as the poet cuts off the usual 
sources of empathy and turns irony on love. The third poem is the best: 
in its metaphoric and linguistic ingenuity it makes a thorough commitment 


to emotion. 
— Martha Seabrook 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LXI:1, January 1966. 


3062. Brown, Nancy Pollard. “The Structure of Southwell’s ‘Saint Peter's 
Complaint, ” pp. 3-11. Late 16th- and early 17th-century interest in 
“Saint Peter’s Complaint” stems from its historical context—its grounding 
in Catholic dogma as re-defined at the Council of Trent. The poem is 
built upon the sacrament of penance, whereby Southwell achieved “both 
a unity of form and a profound meaning.” 


3063. Presson, Robert K. “Some Traditional Instances of Setting in 
Shakespeare’s Plays,” pp. 12-22. Settings in Shakespeare’s plays are 
usually not vividly described except where the playwright wishes to 
characterize a person or an action. Furthermore, settings such as forests, 
tombs, gardens, and tempests may carry symbolic overtones within their 
traditional descriptions. 


2064, Ricks, Christopher. “Tennyson: ‘Armageddon’ into “Timbuctoo,’ ” 
pp. 23-24. Comparison of the Trinity Ms of “Armageddon” with the 
1931 “Armageddon” makes quite clear that in writing ‘“Timbuctoo” 
Tennyson had (in the words of his son) “patched up an old poem on “The 
Battle of Armageddon.’ ” 

—Charles R. Andrews 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LXVI:1, 1965. 


3065. Mitchell, Bruce. “Bede’s παρετε’ = Old English ‘magan’?,” pp. 
107-111. Probably “habere” and “magan” in the OE rendering of pide 
have some meanings in common. Three possibilities are “to be able,” 
“to be obliged to, must,” or futurity. One of these must render “mihi 
cantare habes,” since the OE translator meant to translate accurately and 
thought he had done so. In view of the uses of OE “magan,” the sense of 
“to be able to” seems most acceptable. 
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3066. White, Beatrice. “The Green Knight’s Classical Forbears,” pp. 
112-119. Examples in classical and medieval literature of the device of 
the severed part of the body continuing to live and act show its popu- 
larity. In literature, it is one of the figures of rhetoric. The author of 
Sir Gawain must have had rhetorical training and a knowledge of some 
classics. The severed head episode is carefully contrived for dramatic 
effect. It approximates an oxymoron and derives stylistically from Ennius 
via Virgil, Ovid, Statius, and possibly Joseph of Exeter. 


3067. Huber, John. ‘Troilus’ Predestination Soliloquy: Chaucer's 
Changes from Boethius,” pp. 120-125. In the soliloquy Chaucer is 
attempting to emphasize Troilus’s eagerness to shun responsibility by deny- 
ing the possibility of human freedom. The outline of the argument against 
free will is the same in Chaucer and Boethius, his source. Details differ. 
Boethius believes in free will but finds it inconsistent with divine fore- 
knowledge. Troilus denies free will before he starts and adds to the ideas 
of Boethius. Whereas Boethius finds prayer useless without freedom of 
the will, Troilus never considers this point; he is simply saved from the 
need to act. 


, LXVI:2, 1965. 


3068. Gottlieb, Stephen A. “The Metaphors of ‘Wanderer, Lines 53a- 
55a,” pp. 145-148. Analysis and translation of these lines based on 
etymological considerations suggest the possibility of multiple meanings 
which can be tested in relation to the mood and general sense of the 
context. 


3069. Rowland, Beryl. “The Whelp in Chaucer's Book of the Duchess,” 
pp. 148-160. Chaucers whelp, far from being attractive, demonstrates 
deceptive qualities in its doctlity and obsequiousness. The text of the 
passage is equivocal and the true meaning appears only when the scene 
is fully integrated in the dream sequence. The whelp serves to illustrate 
the αι in the Dreamer himself and to give meaningful continuity 
to the hunt. 


3070. Harrington, David V. “Dramatic Irony in the ‘Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Tale,’ ” pp. 160-165. The common interpretation of this tale stresses 
Chaucer’s antipathy to alchemy, but ance erusal fails to uncover this 
attitude. An awareness of the priest’s failings effects a shift in the 
critical appraisal. Chaucer sensed the potential enjoyment in the comic 
situation where the worthless priest is deceived by an even more expett 
practitioner. 


3071. Forker, Charles R. “Shakespeare's Histories and Heywood’s If You 
Know Not Me, You Know Nobody,” pp. 166-178. Heywood shows 
striking parallels to R. H, 1 H. IV, and H. V. His imitations are too 
numerous to overlook, especially in view of his habit of imitating Shake- 
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speare in Edward IV and elsewhere. Shakespeare's sources fail to explain 
the similarities; therefore, Heywood must be imitating Shakespeare. 


, LXVI:3, 1965. 


3072. Cross, J. E. “Gregory, ‘Blickling Homily’ X and Aelfric’s ‘Passio 
S. Maurici? on the World's Youth and Age,” pp. 327-330. Descriptions 
of the world’s youth to contrast the troubles of its old age in the homily 
and Aelfric are differing Να; of Gregory's “Homilia XX VII in 
Evangelia,” but with clear verbal and conceptual echoes. 


3073. Gelinek, Christian. “The Romance of Horn’: a Structural 
Survey,” pp. 330-333. The structure of the work is based on the geog- 
ne of the story. It could also be related to the two underlying themes 
of the romance: wooing, exile and the homecoming husband. 


2074. Moon, Douglas M. “Clothing Symbolism in Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight,’ pp. 334-347. The mantle appears at every point in the 
poem where Gawain has moved or been moved one step closer to the 
testing of his chastity. The hood and capados are the same object and 
are used as counter-symbols to the mantle, symbol of adultery. Gawain’s 
appearance in the blue bleaunt is color symbolism for the Virgin and 
Gawain’s chastity. The symbolism is mixed when Gawain’s chastity is in 
doubt. As his chastity is proved, the symbols of adultery are discarded. 


3075. Draper, John W. “King Claudius as a Diplomatist,” pp. 347-354. 
Claudius’s character and behavior are not just villainous. His skill as a 
diplomatist is shown in the way he used various allies to sound out Ham- 
let’s intentions and the extent of his information about the murder. When 
events moved the undercover action into open fighting, the diplomatist, 
depending on his last ally, Laertes, was not at his best and went down 
to defeat. 


3076. Mills, A. S. “Byrhtnoth’s Mistake in Generalship,” pp. 14-27. 
Byrhtnoth has been censured for succumbing to the cunning of the vik- 
ings and allowing them to cross the river. He cannot be excused by the 
“ethics of the age,” but more probably his mistake is to be attributed to 
gullibility. Perhaps the vikings taunted him with cowardice or mocked 
his religion. The reason for his mistake lies in his character; his flaw 
makes him a tragic hero. 


3077. Fry, Donald K. “The Hero on the Beach in ‘Finnsburh,’” pp. 27- 
31. The Anglo-Saxon oral-formulaic theme of “the Hero on the Beach” 
was identified by David K. Crowne, and Alain Renoir found an instance 
of the survival theme in the door-guarding scene in the Nibelungenlied. 
The passages from the Nibelungenlied cited by Renoir contain essentially 
the same elements and details as a passage in the ‘Finnsburh Fragment.’ 
Thus the case for the survival and transmission of the theme from the 
Continent to England or vice-versa is strengthened. 
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3078. Moon, Douglas M. “The Role of Morgain la Fée in Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight,” pp. 31-57. Morgain’s threefold motives in send- 
ing the Green Knight to Arthur's court are clearly malicious, and she had 
no expectations of failure. All three plans were in some way contingent on 
Gawain’s seduction and death. She failed because she was misinformed 
about the morality of Arthur's court. She was impotent against the simple 
Christian virtues exemplified by Gawain and Guinevere. 


3079. Nevanlinna, Saara. “A Note on the Robartes Ms of the Northern 
Homily Collection,” pp. 58-66. [This text is printed and analyzed in 
detail for the benefit of those interested in the Northern dialect.} 


3080. Jones, Claude E. "John Locke and Masonry: a Document,” pp. 
72-81. The document is from the Gentleman s Magazine and 15 reputedly 
from a pamphlet printed in Frankfurt in 1748. Whatever its validity, 
it is indicative of the wide-spread interest in and influence of Masonry 
at the time of Locke, who says in the letter that he intends to join the 
fraternity. 

—Jean Lee Johnson 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, [XIV]:7, July 1965. 


3081. Link, Franz H. “Das Theater Thornton Wilders,” pp. 305-318. 
Wilder’s plays, especially the three-minute plays and the Alcestis, are 
written on the formula that love presented in the form of belief results 
in art. (In German) 


3082. Richter, Irmgard. “Betrachtungen zu William Goldings Lord of 
the Flies,” pp. 332-336. Golding’s novels center around struggles of an 
individual with himself and with society. Lord of the Flies is a didactic 
novel in a political sense. It is based on a conflict between the democratic 
gentleman and the demagogue. (In German) 


, [XIV}:8, August 1965. 


3083. Sonntag, Wolfgang. “Macbeth im Englischunterricht. Forschung- 
Methodik-Praxis,”” pp. 353-368. [The article discusses the possibilities 
of interpreting Macb. in a German Gymnasium.| (In German) 


2084. Fabritius, Rudolf. ‘Das Bild des ‘gentleman’ in G. K. Chestertons 
Detektivgeschichte The Queer Feet,” pp. 376-381. Chesterton’s story 
satirizes the gentleman ideal and praises the type of the common (or 
vulgar) man. (In German’ 


, [XIV}:9, September 1965. 


3085. Giannone, Richard. “Willa Cather’s My Mortal Enemy and Bell- 
Inis Norma,” pp. 401-411. The reference to the Casta Diva aria in Willa 
Cather’s novel provides the most penetrating insight into Myra, the novel’s 
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heroine. Myra and Norma share the same temperament. Moreover, the 
novel and the opera treat the same theme, the opposition of sacred and 
profane love, although “Bellinis romantic denouement is not Willa 
Cather’s.” 


3086. Karl, Günter. “Would + Infinitiv Perfekt Aktiv und seine 
Übersetzung ins Deutsche,” pp. 426-431. “Would + perfect infinitive 
may express an intention which is not carried out. Of several English 
grammars only Jespersen gives an example, but he restricts its occurrence 
to temporal ciauses. (In German) 


, [XIV}:10, October 1965. 


3087. Jauernick, Stefanie. ‘“Crashaws Hymne auf Santa Teresa,” pp. 449- 
461. Crashaw’s hymn proceeds simultaneously on three planes: it 
describes some details of Teresa’s biography, it is suffused with her 
theological and mystical thoughts, and it mirrors to a certain degree 
Crashaw's own life. An interpretation of the poem shows to what 
extent Crashaw himself possesses Teresa’s mystical experiences. (In 
German) 


3088. Miiller-Schotte, Hans. “Zur Plastik des englischen Ausdrucks,” 
pp. 472-485. A phrase like “Canada and the United States had almost 
convinced me that the world was my oyster” demonstrates an important 
feature of the English language, the tendency towards strikingly pictur- 
esque expressions. [Similar examples are collected and classified accord- 
ing to provenance.} (In German) 


, [XIV}:11, November 1965. 


3089. Honnighausen, Lfothar}. “Die Verwendung der Dies Irae- 
Sequenz in Eliots Marder in the Cathedral,” pp. 497-508. Both Goethe’s 
Faust and Eliot's Marder in the Cathedral use the Dies Irae at crucial 
points. Goethe secularizes the hymn in order to bring a tragic figure 
(Gretchen) into focus, whereas Eliot adapts it to 20th-century poetic 
forms without changing its contents. (In German) 


3090. Müller, Gert. “Grammatische Felder,” pp. 508-519. Grammar 
can be taught successfully by collecting “grammatical fields.” ‘These may 
be either morphological fields or syntactical fields. (In German) 


, [XIV}:12, December 1965. 


3091. Göller, Karl Heinz. “T. S. Eliot: The Waste Land,” pp. 545- 
558. The quest for salvation is all-important in The Waste Land. The 
dichotomy between sterility and fertility pervades the whole poem and can 
be evaluated only in connection with the myth of the Holy Grail. The 
quotations at the end of the poem indicate a positive turn: Eliot wants 
to show “the necessity and possibility of salvation.” (In German) 
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3092. Hombitzer, Eleonore. “Ezra Pound: Phanopoeia. Hinweise zu 
einer Interpretation,” pp. 568-578. The theme of Pound’s poem is the 
ecstatic experience of a transcendental reality (symbolized by light, i.e., 
love) and its formative effect on man’s life. The argument proceeds 
from the equation light = work of art (part I), through a repetition of 
the ecstatic experience of the work of art, by another spectator (part H), 
to description of the spiritual force of the condensed image (part HI). 
(In German) 


, [XV1:1, January 1966. 


3093. Roy, Emil. “O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms and Shakespeare’s 
King Lear,” pp. 1-6. Desire Under the Elms is indebted to Lear in theme, 
imagery, and the moral grouping of the characters. Shakespeare shares 
with his audience a universally accepted belief, whereas O’Neill’s world 
seems mad and unable to transcend itself. 


3094. Schlegelmilch, Wolfgang. “Lockes Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion: Zur Kontinuität pädagogischer Theorien,” pp. 20-25. Some of 
Locke’s educational theories are very remarkable even today, as, for 
instance, his emphasis on the necessity of learning foreign languages at 
an early age, his preference for the oral approach (even in Latin), and his 
discussion of speech habits. (In German) 


3095. Worpenberg, Karl-Heinz. “Einführung in das englische Sonett,” 
pp. 25-30. Milton's “talent” (in “On his Blindness”) is that of writing 
poetry. Shakespeare’s sonnet LX employs the different aspects of time 
to reinforce the meaning of the couplet. The contents of both poems 
are perfectly matched by the different sonnet styles in which they are 
written. (In German) 


, [XV]}:2, February 1966. 


3096. Meller, Horst. “Zum literarischen Hintergrund von Dylan 
Thomas’ Under Milk Wood,” pp. 49-58. The literary fathers of Under 
Milk Wood are Wilder's Our Town, Masters’s Spoon River Anthology 
and Joyce’s Ulysses. Thomas is, however, sufficiently independent and has 
a conception of his own. Under Milk Wood is not a radio play in the 
strict sense; it is best thought of as “a sequence of pantomimic mono- 
dramas” held together by the speakers’ voices. (In German) 


3097. Wachtler, Kurt. “Strukturelle Grammatik und Generative Gram- 
matik: Zwei Entwicklungsphasen der deskriptiven Linguistik,” pp. 67- 
76. [The article surveys the theories of structural grammar and generative 
grammar as they are projected by Fries and Chomsky, respectively, and 
their followers.} (In German) 
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3098. Kerscher, Rudolf. “WAilomville Stories. Stephen Cranes verges- 
sene Kindheitserzihlungen,” pp. 77-80. Whilomville Stories deserve to be 
remembered because of the interesting background description of a small 
town in the American East of. the late 19th century. Even in juvenile 


literature Crane remains a strict naturalist. (In German) 
—K. P. 5. Jochum 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXXV:4, Winter 1965-1966. 


3099. Pilkington, William T. “The Southwestern Novels of Harvey 
Fergusson,” pp. 330-343. Although the Southwestern writer Harvey 
Fergusson has treated regional themes, he has contributed meaningfully 
to the art of American literature. For his craftsmanship, prose style, and 
wise understanding of humanity, he deserves more critical respect. His 
best books are his latest, Grant of the Kingdom (1950) and The Con- 
quest of Don Pedro (1954). 

—Saralyn R. Daly 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XIII:3, March 1966. 


3100. Greenfield, Stanley B. “Beowulf 207b-228: Narrative and 
Descriptive Art,” pp. 86-90. These lines may be read as depicting “a 
straighforward progress without retrospective digression” of Beowulf’s 
men from the town to their eventual disembarkation in Denmark. Their 
guide instructed them about harbor landmarks or even the route to follow 
to their destination; the men boarded their vessel (which was zot anchored 
afar out and reached by a dinghy), and set sail. The lines in question, 
then, give us “by a combination of series and variation,” a picture of the 
boat’s approach to land, with the landscape features being presented in 
normal sequence of sight “and shift of perspective.” Syntax and diction 
reinforce the thought by their subtle adaptation to it. 


3101. Dean, Christopher. “The ‘Place’ in “The Knight’s Tale,’” pp. 
90-92. From the medieval outdoor drama Chaucer borrowed the technical 
word place (the “grassy arena” used for presentation of plays) for use in 
describing the ground area of a tournament, the word being more specific 
than /ésts, which refers to the whole tournament space, including barriers. 


3102. Dronke, Peter. “Chaucer and Boethius’ De Musica,” p. 92. The 
reference to Boethius in “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale’ (“Than hadde Boece, 
or any that kan synge”) conceals a subtle humor at Boethius’s expense. In 
the final chapter of Book I of De Musica, Boethius asserts that only the 
intellectual, basing his judgments “on reason and speculation,” is the 
true musician; the poet and the actual performer are beneath him in the 
hierarchy of true musicianship. The caesural pause before the line’s final 
five words achieves the effect delicately. 
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3103. Hall, Roland. “More Nineteenth-Century Antedatings,” pp. 92- 
94. Twenty-eight antedatings of OED parallel the collection published in 
N. & Q. for February 1966. 


3104, Winter, John L. “A Conrad Letter,” p. 94. In a letter attributed 
to Conrad, appearing in E. D. Morel’s King Leopold’s Rule in Africa 
(London, 1904) the novelist denies ever having heard, in Africa, of the 
alleged custom of cutting hands off natives, and doubts that such a 
custom ever existed—at least along those regions of the Congo he knows. 


3105. Diskin, Patrick. “Joyce and Charlotte Bronte,” pp. 94-95. Pun- 
ishments described in Portrait of the Artist suggest similar episodes ‘in 
Jane Eyre; the conclusion of “The Dead,” with its picture of falling 
snow, suggests passages in Villette. Other, varied debts, due Emily 
Βτόπίε, Thackeray, and Dickens, reinforce belief that Joyce’s debt to 
Victorian novelists is greater than has been supposed. 2 


3106. Staples, H. B. “'Ribbonmen’ Signs and Passwords in Ulysses,” 
pp- 95-06. Joe’s alleged “remark on Russian tyranny” in Ulysses (p. 
290, i. 20-34, 1946 Random House edition) is actually not a topical 
allusion to the Russo-Japanese war but rather part of a password ritual of 


the Ribbonmen, an old Group dedicated to land reform and: harassment 
of English landlords. | | 


3107. Raina, M. L. “A Forster Parallel in Lawrence’s ‘St. Mawr,’ ” pp. 
96-97. In language and symbol the description of Mrs: Moore’s experi- 
ences at the Marabar Caves in A Passage to India parallels Lou Witt’s 
vision as she rides to the Devil’s Chair Rock in D. H. Lawrence’s “δι. 
Mawr.” 


3108. Andrews, W. T. “D. H. Lawrence’s Favourite Jargon,” pp. 97- 
98. Lawrence’s stated aversion to “formula” writing is disproved by an 
examination of his language, which rests heavily upon jargon-terms which 
determine a set pattern for his characters to follow—taunting, maiming, 
killing, “frustration and apathy” following excitement, and final solitude 
and isolation being elements in the pattern. Lawrence will probably 
emerge “among the most formal and mannered of major English 
novelists.” u | 8 


3109. Latham, Jacqueline. “The Origin of Mrs. Dalloway,” pp. 98-99. 
Virginia Woolf's diary references and unpublished notebooks show that 
the short story “Mrs. Dalloway in Bond Street” was conceived as the 
opening of the novel, with another story, ““The-Prime Minister,’ as 
Chapter 2. μη ., 


3110. Tippetts, Sally L.. “The Theatre in Dreiser's Sister Carrie,” pp. 
99-100. Of the eight plays mentioned in Szster Carrie, only two seem to 
have been Dreiser’s inventions; as a whole they reflect the contemporary 
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taste for melodrama and “provide realistic detail” and “a suitable back- 
ground for Carrie's career.” 


3111. Katz, Joseph. “Theodore Dreiser at Indiana University,” pp. 100- 
101. In Dawn (1931), Dreiser says of his subsidized first year at 
Indiana University that it fulfilled what he had hoped for it: relief from 
an uncongenial home life and job and a chance to consider how to reach 
future success, and that he had no intention of continuing beyond that 
year. Examination of records at Indiana suggests a different state of 
affairs: though free to choose courses as he wished, as a Special Student, 
Dreiser elected courses required for a degree, with literature and lan- 
guage as special interests. Low grades seem to have ended his college 
career. 


3112. Maxwell, J. C. “Edwin Muir's An Autobiography: An Error 
in Revision,” p. 101. A sentence in An Autobiography (1954) concern- 
ing a memory of Muir's early boyhood appears in identical form in The 
Story and the Fable (1940), with the phrase sixty years (in the later 
work) appearing as forty years in the earlier one. Muir must have been 
confused when he wrote sixty for forty; the word recently (naming the 
time when the memory returned) should have been changed instead. 
{Presumably the memory returned in 1939—“last summer” in The Story 
and the Fable but 15 years ago as far as An Autobiography is concerned. | 


3113. Davidson, Richard Allan. “Graham Greene and L. P. Hartley: 
"The Basement Room’ and The Go-Between,” pp. 101-102. Plot details 
showing striking parallels support the belief that “Greene’s story is 
thematically almost a microcosm of Hartley's novel.” 


3114. Blount, Trevor. “A Slight Error in Continuity in James Baldwin's 
Another Country,” pp. 102-103. In Chapter 4 of Book II (the scene 
in Erics apartment), Eric is made to take off Vivaldo’s shoes——-which 
are off already, as Baldwin has told us shortly before. 


3115. Myer, Michael Grosvenor. “ ‘Murder with a Penknife’-—A Child- 
ren’s Song,” pp. 103-104. A ten-stanza ballad sung by a South London 
boy in 1958, recounting the murder by a mother of her baby with a pen- 
knife, seems to have fused “The Cruel Mother” (Child No. 20) and 
“Babylon” (Child No. 14). How did the fusion occur? 


, XIII:4, April 1966. 


3116. Whitfield, Christopher. “Some of Shakespeare’s Contemporaries 
at the Middle Temple—I,” pp. 122-125. William Barnes, who entered 
the Middle Temple in 1566, undoubtedly knew Shakespeare through 
friends and relatives in Stratford and may have assisted young Shakespeare 
in becoming intimate at the Temple, then used by many as a club. 
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3117. Scott, P. G. “A Note on the Paper Castle in Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight,” pp. 125-126. Morally significant, representing luxury 
and excess, the paper castle (cf. parallel passages in the description of 
Belshazzar’s Feast in Parity and the denunciation under Superbia in the 
“Parson's Tale”) warns of temptations awaiting Gawain (Sir Gawain, 
ll. 800-802). 


3118. Pafford, J. H. P. “The Methuen Facsimile, 1910, of the First 
Folio, 1623,” pp. 126-127. The copy—or at least the main copy—used 
for the Methuen facsimile of the Shakespeare First Folio is the one in the 
library of the Guildhall, London. A non-exhaustive comparison of the 
facsimile with the original reveals a number of discrepancies caused by 
erroneous touching-up of misread uncertain letters and either faulty 
sequence of the plates used in printing the facsimile or faulty rearrange- 
ment of the original sheets in rebinding the Guildhall copy after its 
disassembling for photographing of the pages for the Methuen version. 
Another copy may have been used for certain defective pages. 


3119. Bland, D. S. “The ‘Night of Errors’ at Gray’s Inn, 1594,” pp. 
127-128. Leslie Hotson errs in believing the tumult that affronted the 
Inner Temple guests at Gray's Inn on Dec. 28, 1594, to have been 
deliberate. Rather, it would seem to have been caused by riotous under- 
graduates who, eventually tiring of their folly, deliberated how to repair 
the harm their misconduct had caused. The breach with the Templars 
was closed by a second invitation for January 3 and by appropriate cere- 
monies then. 


3120. Maxwell, J. C. “Love's Labour s Lost, TV.iti.313-4,” p. 128. The 
half-line, “With our selues’” (in the first draft of L.L.L.), commonly 
omitted from modern editions, really belongs with the following line, 
which, slightly emended, then reads, "Do we not with our selues see 
learning there?” Of course Shakespeare later rewrote the whole passage, 
thereby making the present emendation wholly academic. 


3121. Wood, James O. “ ‘Finde Out Moone-Shine, Finde Out Moone- 
Shine, ” pp. 128-130. In that the opening lines of Dream concern a 
fulling moon (οί a new moon) and its auspices for love and marriage, 
they reinforce later references to that lunar phenomenon. In 1595 there 
was 2 full moon at 9:30 on June 11, and Venus was conspicuous as the 
morning star (cf. Dream, IIL.it.380); June 22, 1594, is another possi- 
bility for the moon's coinciding with the play. 


3122. Rees, Joan. “Richard H in 1615,” pp. 130-131. In refusing to 
contribute money for the King’s use, one Oliver St. John suggested a 
parallel with Richard II's ill-fated and ill-advised attempts at fund- 
raising, for which St. John was charged with seditious libel and prose- 
cuted. In his charge, Bacon referred to Shakespeare’s play and those who 
produced and printed it, evidently thinking of the Essex rebellion of 1601 
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and aiming his remarks less at St. John than at Ralegh, whose “Prerogative 
of Parliaments” was to be circulating in Ms a month later. 


3123. Camp, Truman W. “Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part I and the Ballad 
‘Chevy Chase,’ ” pp. 131-132. In seeking to glorify Prince Hal, Shake- 
speare used details from the ballad of “Chevy Chase” (a proposed combat 
between two principals to settle a conflict, neither proposal coming to 
fruition, and a personal tribute by a victor to his dead foe). 


2324, Baker, Anthony. ‘Mistress Quickly’s Bawdy,” p. 132. Mistress 
Quickly’s reference to “my case so openly known to the world” (H H. 
IV, Π1.30) represents an instance of her bawdy hitherto apparently 
unnoticed. 


3125. Pearsall, Leslie E. F. “Pike and Jacks in Henry IV, Part 2,” pp. 
132-133. The allegory of H H. IV, IILti.329-331 ("If the young dace 
be a bait for the old pike . . . .”) rests upon a typically Shakespearean 
word-play apparently unnoticed to now—prke and jack (Falstaff), jack 
being a term for a young pike. 


3126. Jackson, MacD. P. “Henry V, HLvi.181: An Emendation,” pp. 
133-134. The unique and unidiomatic phrase “on to morrow” instead of 
simply tomorrow suggests a defect in this line. The error is one of 
punctuation. The line as emended and its immediate predecessor read: 
“Beyond the river we'll encamp ourselves, / And on tomorrow. Bid them 
march! Away!” 


3127. Steadman, John M. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Sonnet 130 and Aretino’s 
Ragionamenti,’ pp. 134-135. According “a modified praise” to his 
mistress but eschewing falsity of comparison, Shakespeare in Sonnet 130 
produced a poem resembling “a burlesque serenade in the Ragionamenti 
of Pietro Aretino,” the Second Day of Part II. The two poems represent 
“essentially the same subspecies of burlesque verse.”. i 


3128. Ure, Peter. “'Addition’ (Troilus and Cressida, YV.v.141),” P. 
135. Shakespeare appears to be using addition in “the specialized heraldic 
sense of . . . ‘something added to a coat of arms as a mark of honour’ ” 
(OED); Ford’s Perkin Warbeck, IV.iv.20 provides another instance of 
this specialized use of the word. | | 


3129. Muir, Kenneth. “The Duke's Soliloquies in Measure for Measure,” 
pp. 135-136. The Duke’s 22-line soliloquy ending Act ΠῚ belongs in 
IV.i; the soliloquy in IV.i.60-65 properly precedes ΠΠ.1.178-182, The 
passages should be restored to their original positions in the play. 


3130. Honigmann, E. A. J. “Othello, Chappuys and Cinthio,” pp. 136- 
137. In some respects Oth. follows the Italian of Cinthio; in others, the 
French translation by Chappuys. Hence Shakespeare read the story in 
either both languages or a now lost English version based upon both. 
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3131. McCarron, William E. “Othello and Fenton: An Addendum,” 
pp. 137-138. Analogues for three names—-Bianca, Cassio, and Roderigo— 
and similarities of plot and characterization reinforce Paul Siegel’s argu- 
ment in PMLA (1960) that Fenton’s Certaine Tragicall Discourses 
(1567) was Shakespeare’s source for Oth. 


3132. Wood, James O. ` Lady Macbeth’s Suckling,” p. 138. The passage 
in which Lady Macbeth describes snatching her babe from her breast and 
dashing out its brains derives from a passage in Ovid telling of a mad 
father snatching his baby from his wife’s arms and similarly killing it. 


3133. Orrell, John. “The Bellman in Macbeth, Π.1.5,᾽ p. 138. In 
Thomas Middleton’s Blurt, Master Constable (1602) as in Mach. the 
owl and the bellman are associated. Commentators hitherto have failed 
to find the link between the two. 


2134. Duncan-Jones, E. E. “Hermione in Ovid and Shakespeare,” pp. 
138-139. Shakespeare may have gotten the name Hermione in W. T. from 
Ovid’s Heroides. Some similarities of plot and one small detail of charac- 
terization are found in both works. 


3135. Howard-Hill, T. H. “Knight, Crane, and the es for the Folio 
Winter's Tale,” pp. 139-140. Gregs view that Edward Knight, book- 
keeper for Shakespeare’s company, was the most likely editor of the 
Folio, “seems correct,” but no evidence that he was has been found. 
Bibliographical evidence, especially the large number of parentheses, 
suggests Ralph Crane as editor or copyist. Crane seems to have been given 
foul papers for W. T. and told to prepare the promptbook too; by 
performing this latter task first, and preparing the printer's transcript 
second, he was enabled to return the foul papers quickly and to provide 
“the clean and sophisticated text” of the Folio. 


3136. Gilbert, C. G. “New Version of an Early Shakespeare Allusion,” 
pp. 140-141. A third version of a doggerel epitaph for Ben Jonson 
attributed to Shakespeare exists in a 17th-century Ms in the Archives of 
the Leeds Reference Library copied by Sir John Reresby, father of the 
Restoration figure. 


3137. Perrin, Noel. “The Real Bowdler,” pp. 141-142. Two Ms letters 
in. the University Library, Cambridge, reveal that the original editor of 
the Family Shakespeare, which contained 20 plays in its anonymous first 
edition, was Henrietta Maria Bowdler; her brother Thomas expurgated the 
remaining plays for the second edition, to which his name was appended. 
The question of the original ‘editorship has been mooted since 1825, when 
Bowdler’s nephew (another Thomas) wrote in a memoir that not his 
uncle-but a near relative had done the work of expurgation for the first 
edition. | | 


—John S. Phillipson 
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PERSONALIST, XLVII:1, Winter 1966. 


3138. Meyers, Jeffrey. “The Sermons of Swift and Johnson,” pp. 61-80. 
Jonathan Swift and Samuel Johnson wrote many sermons on the same 
topics (charity, false witness, Charles I, and the Christian mysteries) and 
shared similar views about the content and delivery of sermons. Both 
writers show that men must help each other, a dictum they practiced in 
their own lives. As moderate rationalists, they maintained that reason 
and revelation are not incompatible with religion. 


3139. Thomas, William. “They Called Him ‘Monk,’” pp. 81-90. The 
frenzied gothic novels of Matthew Gregory Lewis, especially The Monk 
(1796), may lack literary merit; but, because of their “magnificent 
vitality,” they can provide an exhilarating intellectual experience. “Monk” 
Lewis was notorious, influential, and rarely dull. 


3140. Murray, Byron D. “C. P. Snow: Grounds for Reappraisal,” pp. 
91-101. The full significance of the C. P. Snow-F. R. Leavis contro- 
versy over the two cultures has not yet been fully revealed because the 
critics cannot see what may be involved in the rather cloudy language of 
Snow when he discussed literature and because in dealing with our 
literary tradition they have displayed their own peculiar kind of ineptness 
and ambivalence. 


, XLVI:2, Spring 1966. 


3141. Solimine, Joseph. “The Dialectics of Church and State: Tenny- 
son’s Historical Plays,” pp. 218-225. In his historical plays of the 1870”, 
Alfred Lord Tennyson presented his views on the church-state relation- 
ship, based on the belief that genuine Protestant individualism can only 
be fostered by and within the unity of the whole church. In Queen Mary 
and Harold, he seemed to caution the English church against Rome; the 
more powerful Becket presented Tennyson’s basic belief that the spiritual 
and secular orders should be interrelated. i 


3142. Hoffman, Michael J. “Gertrude Stein and William James,” pp. 
226-233. Gertrude Stein and William James explored similar problems in 
their different disciplines and enjoyed a close mutual friendship. Miss 
Stein’s desire to eschew introspection and try the seemingly impossible 
task of capturing the inarticulate stream of her own consciousness is the 
key to her creative methods and corresponds directly to James’s writings 
on stream of consciousness and linguistic conventions. 


3143. Anderson, David D. “Ernest Hemingway, the Voice of an Era,” 
pp. 234-247. When we examine Hemingway's works against the back- 
ground of the age in which they were written, it is evident that he had his 
finger on the pulse of the main stream of modern civilization, that he 
understood what he felt, and that he conveyed his understanding so 
clearly that in his works our age stands forever defined. He focused our 
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attention on the dilemma with which we are faced, and he voiced his 
confidence in our choice. 
—G, J. Schiffhorst 


PMLA, LXXXI:1, March 1966. 


3144. Creed, Robert P. “A New Approach to the Rhythm of Beowulf,” 
pp. 23-33. Professor Pope’s method of reading Beowulf is more compli- 
cated than it need be, particularly for classroom teaching purposes. By 
using alliteration as a guide for determining the strongly stressed syllables, 
and accepting Pope’s assumption that the harp filled in any missing 
primary stressed syllables, it would appear that there are only “six 
significantly different patterns of stress” in Old English poetry. 


3145. Waddington, Raymond B. “Chapman’s Andromeda Liberata: 
Mythology and Meaning,” pp. 34-44. George Chapman’s wedding poem, 
although based on the Perseus-Andromeda myth,. more closely parallels 
the Mars-Venus story. The latter myth is altered in certain details 
because of the circumstances of the marriage being celebrated. The poet's 
technique of platonic allegory also allows some expression of his own 
political ideas. The theme of the poem is the harmonious unification of 
the forces of order and disorder. 


3146. Hartsock, Mildred E. “The Complexity of Julius Caesar,” pp. 
56-62. A comparison of the characterization of the main characters in 
Plutarch and the way Shakespeare used them in his play suggests that the 
author consciously shifts his attitude toward all the major characters. Thus 
the play concerns “the difficulty—perhaps the impossibility—of knowing 
the truth of men and history,” and emphasizes the relative nature of truth, 


3147. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. “ ‘Artful Strife’: Conflict in Gray's 
Poetry,” pp. 63-69. The ending couplet of Thomas Gray's “The Progress 
of Poesy” illuminates much of what is both effective and ineffective in 
the poet’s work. Following 18th-century tradition, his odes present images 
rather than action. However, in some of his less formal poems, the 
““Good—Great” conflict is worked out, although not reconciled. 


3148. Townsend, R. C. “John Wordsworth and His Brother's Poetic 
Development,” pp. 70-78. William Wordsworth, who did not know his 
brother very intimately, idealized John’s love of nature and, after his 
death, his love of duty. The poet, feeling compelled to commemorate the 
death of his brother, failed in “Character of the Happy Warrior,’ and 
“Elegiac Verses,” failed partly in “Elegiac Stanzas,” but succeeded in “To 
the Daisy.” | 


3149. Collins, Frank M. “Cooper and the American Dream,” pp. 79. 
94, James Fenimore Cooper throughout his life was concerned with man’s 
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morality, and the effect of European and American society on man. 
Although he first considered that strict early training would cause man 
to be upright, his travels convinced him that men in Europe had been 
corrupted by a money-centered society. He hoped that agrarian America 
would remain free from such European infection, but was forced finally 
to see that man was too innately evil to escape. Finally, he turns to 
fantasy to show a world where, in distinction to the real world, man can 
“exist in safe ‘retirement’ from the world’s corrupting ‘strife.’ ” 


3150. Fradin, Joseph I. “Will and Society in Bleak House,” pp. 95-109. 
Charles Dickens’s novel “transcends social criticism.” Although it calls 
for social amelioration, it “denies the possibility that any action arising 
from corporate society will better man’s condition.” Although Esther 
Summerson and Woodcourt are able to relieve individual suffering, the 
“Devil is everywhere” in the novel, particularly in Chancery (which 
symbolizes human will), Krook’s Shop, and Tulkinghorn’s office. The 
philanthropic efforts of Boythorn and Rouncewell are vain. 


3151. Schneider, Elisabeth W. “The Wreck of the Deutschland: A New 
Reading,” pp. 110-122. Gerard Manley Hopkins’s poem is “an ode on 
conversion . . . to the Catholic Church.” The main theme of the first 
part is his own conversion; the second is his hope for the conversion of 
England. The central passage, the cry of the nun, is intended to convey 
the idea that “Christ himself had appeared to the nun .. . as a real 
miraculous presence.” Although the poem has its flaws, its structure 
and metrics make it one of “the great odes of the English language.” 


3152. Sylvester, Bickford. “Hemingway's Extended Vision: The Old 
Man and the Sea,” pp. 130-138. Ernest Hemingway’s novel is a “success- 
ful achievement . . . of a coherent metaphysical scheme—of a philos- 
ophical naturalism which . . . embraces the realm of human affairs and 
gives transcendent meaning to the harsh inevitabilities Hemingway has 
always insisted upon recording.” 


3153. Malloch, A. E., and Frank L. Huntley. “Some Notes on Equivo- 
cation,” pp. 145-146. Malloch asserts that Huntley makes four errors 
in his article (PMLA, LXXIX, September 1964), among which is the 
idea that the theory of equivocation was “developed as a serious doctrine” 
by the Jesuits. Huntley accepts the corrections, but notes that the main 
thesis of his article is unaffected by them. 


, LXXXI:3, June 1966. 


3154. Parkin, Rebecca Price. “Certain Difficulties in Reading Marianne 
Moore: Exemplified in Her ‘Apparition of Splendor,’” pp. 167-172. 
Miss Moore’s poems are difficult because of her economical use of 
imagery, her understatement, and her indirection. The specimen poem is 
associated with two other Moore poems and reflects her knowledge of a 
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Diirer woodcut, a didactic fairy tale by Oliver Goldsmith, and a good deal 
of exact biological knowledge about the behavior of the porcupine. The 
poem equates man and animal as “soft and hard, defenseless avd embat- 
tled at the same time.” 


3155. Battaglia, Francis Joseph. “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 755: The 
Missing Evidence for a Traditional Reading,” pp. 173-178. The story of 
Sigebryht; Cynewulf, and Cyneheard in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is 
very confusing because of its unclear pronoun references and the diffi- 
culty of interpreting the comitatus spirit of the kinsmen. The latter 
difficulty vanishes with the assumption that the kinsmen had blood-ties 
with both rival leaders and that the narrative deals with an intra-familial 
struggle between branches of the same family. 


3156. Eliason, Norman E. “Two Old English Scop Poems,” pp. 185- 
192. Widsith and Deor are the only extant poems which deal with the 
life and activities of the scop. Among their other similarities, they are 
both begging poems, the first earnest and respectful, the second witty and 
impudent in its contrast between the reigns of the two Offas. That both 
are begging poems suggests that the position of the scop was not as high 
as has been heretofore believed. 


3157. Stevens, Martin. ‘The Dramatic Setting of the Wakefield Aznun- 
ciation,” pp. 193-198. The theory that the Wakefield plays were per- 
formed on a fixed stage in three days makes it possible to consider the 
cycle as a whole, not as a group of separate dramas. Annunciation is the 
pivotal one in the series, standing between the Old and New Testament 
incidents. Its dramatic superiority to other Annunciation plays also sug- 
gests that it was part of a whole, not a separate episode. 


3158. Stabler, A. P. “Melancholy, Ambition, and Revenge in Belle-. 
forest's Hamlet,” pp. 207-213. This French “most immediate extant 
source” elucidates several important problems in Shakespeare’s play: the 
concern for the truth of the ghost’s message, the question of how ambi- 
tious Hamlet is, and the significance of the revenge motif. The French 
source suggests that Hamlet delays because of his distrust of the truth of 
the ghost’s accusation, and that Hamlet dies at the end of the play 
because Shakespeare specifically Christianized the implied Christian frame 
of reference in Belleforest’s play. 


3159. McAlindon, T. “Classical Mythology and Christian Tradition in 
Marlowe's Doctor Faustus,” pp. 214-223. The mythological allusions in 
Christopher Marlowe’s play are not merely decoration. When Faustus 
mistakenly rejects theology for magic, he, in accord with the theological 
thought of the day, becomes enmeshed in the sexual entanglements of the 
pagan gods and goddesses and “the old gods invade his mind with... 
complete inevitability.” | 
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3160. Dussinger, John A. ‘Conscience and the Pattern of Christian 
Perfection in Clarissa,” pp. 236-245. Samuel Richardson considered his 
novel “an instrument of reviving the Christian religion” primarily 
through his main character, Clarissa, who is almost a perfect Christian. 
Basing his theological ideas on those of the Anglican divines of the day, 
particularly William Law, and using many allusions to John Milton's 
poetry, Richardson attempted “to promote a new era of Christian litera- 
ture and to supplant the heroism of classical and romantic traditions.” 


3161. Lyon, Judson S. “Romantic Psychology and the Inner Senses: 
Coleridge,” pp. 246-260. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, like most of his 
contemporaries, distinguished between the inner senses and the outer 
senses as part of his revolt from the materialistic and mechanistic 
psychological theories of the time. Coleridge, deriving his terminology 
from Plato, Plotinus, the Bible, contemporary philosophers and others, 
used references to the inner and outer senses throughout his career in a 
more organized manner than has heretofore been thought. 


3162. Friedman, Norman. “Newman, Aristotle, and the New Criticism: 
On the Modern Element in Newman’s Poetics,” pp. 261-271. John 
Henry Newman in his early essay “Poetry, with Reference to Aristotle's 
Poetics” misreads Aristotle in a way singularly similar to that of the New 
Critics. Newman platonizes and romanticizes the Poetics and thus shows 
that the differences in thought between the 19th and 20th centuries 
should be de-emphasized. Like many modern critics, Newman feels that 
Aristotle thinks that plot is the most important aspect of poetry, and also 
misreads his distinction between poetry and history. 


3163. Vargish, Thomas. “Gnostic Mythos in Moby-Dick,” pp. 272-277. 
Along with other eastern religious material, Herman Melville makes 
much more use of Gnostic myth than has heretofore been recognized. 
Without knowing of the Gnostic belief in an imperfect and malicious 
Creator and the feminine virtuous spirit, Sophia, one is unable to interpret 
certain passages of the novel. Melville got most of his information about 
Gnosticism from a theological work by Andrews Norton. 


3164. Meisel, Martin. “Miss Havisham Brought to Book,” pp. 278-285. 
The “germ” of Charles Dickens’s Great Expectations was not the Pip- 
Magwitch encounter, but Miss Havisham. Her source is either a playlet 
by the well-known actor Mathews, or real life—two well-known eccentric 
“perambulators of London.” Dickens wrote of this type several times, 
slowly evolving through a combination of features of the woman in white 
and the woman in black the character of Miss Havisham and the novel 
in which she is incorporated. 


3165. Austin, Allen. “T. S. Eliot's Theory of Personal Expression,” pp. 
303-307. Scholars are in disagreement concerning the degree to which 
Eliot feels that poetry is a personal or an impersonal expression. Eliot 
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believes that the poem is "indirect personal expression,” that is, that the 
creative process is impersonal, but that “the poem itself is personal, 
indirectly reflecting the personality behind it.” 


3166. Robbins, Rossell Hope. “The Bradshaw Carols,” pp. 308-310. 
A Ms containing four carols, two of them by James Ryman, dating from 
the late 15th century, has been found in the Cambridge University 
Library. [Texts of the carols are included.} 

—Phillips G. Davies 


POET AND CRITIC, Π:2, Winter 1966. 


3167. Yates, N. W. ‘Ramblin’ Down That Dusty Trail: A Folk History 
of Anglo-American Folksong,” pp. 33-38. Through a blending of fact 
and fancy, folksong and folksong commentary have become urbanized 
and sophisticated. A humorously exaggerated projection into the future 
suggests that so-called folksongs may display classical music and that the 
term “folksong,” already too broad for precision, may dissolve into 
meaninglessness. 


3168. McCarron, William E. “An Approach to the Four Quartets,” pp. 
39-45. T. S. Eliot’s poem is “concerned with the flexible, inner world of 
the poet’s meditation.” Its subject matter is words, the relation between 
time and eternity, and the function and creation of poetry. The poem “is 
itself its own meaning: it has validity and meaning only in terms of the 
very subject it talks about.” 

—Phillips G. Davies 


POETRY, CVI:6, September 1965. 


3169. Levertov, Denise. “Some Notes on Organic Form,” pp. 420-425. 
The form of a poem grows out of intuitive perceptions of form in an 
experience, coupled with a contemplative compulsion to imitate the 
experience in a verbal form which recreates the form of the original 
experience. 


, CVII:2, November 1965. 


3170. Meredith, William. “Auden As Critic,” pp. 118-120. Auden, in 
The Dyers Hand is mature and perceptive. Especially effective is his 
treatment of D. H. Lawrence. 


, CVII:4, January 1966. 


3171. Howard, Richard. “To a Known Place,” pp. 253-258. In his 
latest collection, Nothing for Tigers: Poems, Harde Carruth remains 
faithful to himself in a continuing pursuit of all his impulses. Less 
derivative than his first book and more dangerously poised than Journey 
to a Known Place, this book is “a kind of progress-report on Carruth’s 
condition.” 


—— CVII:5, February 1966. 


3172. Harrison, Jim. “Muse ὃς Hearth,” pp. 330-331. A. R. Ammons is 
“on the eve of a breakthrough.” His two recent publications, though 
flawed, show great promise. 


, CVII:6, March 1966. 


3173. Roseliep, Raymond. “Ὃν What Is Not the World; ” pp. 394- 
396. Howard Moss’s elegies show great power and great restraint. 


3174. Duffey, Bernard. “An Idea of Poetry,” pp. 397-399. The new 
“Reader's Edition” of Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass narrows Whitman 
to “bibliographically ‘honored’ texts.” The use of the latest printed text 
of poems and the earliest text of the prose seems inconsistent. “Whitman 
introduced to American practice the vision of reality discovered.” 


3175. Cutler, Bruce. “An American Heart of Darkness,’ pp. 401-403. 
“Goddard Tuckerman, is an important and sacar a major American 
poet.” With Emily Dickinson he stands at the forefront of American 
metaphysicals. His work is complex, associational, demonstrating the 
paradoxes of nature in words. 


, CVIII:2, May 1966. 


2176. Carruth, Hayden. “An Austria Remaining,” pp. 119-121. W. H. 
Auden’s new volume, About the House, marks a culmination of develop- 
ment in his work from shallow Marxism, to withdrawal, to attempted 
adoption of America, to a kind of religious phase, and now a “celebration 
of the Law of the Hearth.” 


, CVIIT:3, June 1966. 


3177. Stafford, William. “There Yet Remains What Fashion Cannot 
Kill,” pp- 187-188. Despite E. A. Robinson’s limitations, his Selected 
Poems is a useful reminder of a demanding poet. | 


3178. Moon, Samuel. “Master as Servant,” pp. 189-190. Robert Lowell’s 

trilogy of one-act plays, The Old Glory, develops a sense of warring 

biases. Exposition in each play is slow—resolution fast and violent. 
—Hugh Pendexter HI 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER, XXXIX:3, Fall 1965. 


3179. Wolfe, Peter. “The Social Theater of Edward Albee,” pp. 248- 
262. Albee avoids individualizing his characters in his existentialist 
morality plays. The Zoo Story shows.a disastrous attempt at personal 
relationship across economic caste lines. Social inequality returns in The 
Death of Bessie Smith with racial overtones. The four succeeding plays 
elaborate the same basic theme; they question three cliches: “sugary, 
home-spun rhetoric of older people, society’s protectiveness of its down- 
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trodden, and the exalted station of women.” In the last two plays Albee 
provides for possible redemption. 


3180. Peters, Robert L. “A Look at Jarrell,” ΡΡ. 268-270. Randall 
Jarrell’s latest book, The Lost World: New Poems, is markedly inferior 
to his earlier work. 


| XXXIX:4, Winter 1965-1966. 


3181. Luke, Hugh J., Jr. “The Last Man: Mary Shelley's Myth of the 
Solitary,” pp. 316-327. Though flawed, Mary Shelley’s Te Last Man 
is a remarkable study of the members of her circle, set in the last quarter 
of the 21st century. The fragmented characterizations of Shelley reveal 
her ambivalent attitude toward him. The theme of social progress is by 
the end of the novel overshadowed by that isolation. 


, &L:1, Spring 1966. 


3182. Kaufmann, R. J. “A Poetry for Sisyphus,” pp. 23-43. Modern 
poetry tends to play safe, avoiding emotional commitment, partly because 
of the critical training and caution of the poets. The poet needs to face his 
exhaustion and take up, like Sisyphus, the burden of aspiring for its own 
sake. Modern poets tend to sit narcissistically indoors; they need, like 
Kierkegaard, to get out and leap. 

—Hugh Pendexter III 


RAMPARTS, V:1, June 1966. 


3183. Cleaver, Eldridge. “Notes on a Native Son,” pp. 51-56. Cleaver’s 
early delight in James Baldwin’s books with their insights and power 
to liberate was augmented .by his special response as a fellow-Negro, 
then diminished by Baldwin’s attack on Norman Mailer’s The White 
Negro. Nobody Knows My Name reveals actual antipathy toward the 
black race. Ethnic self-hatred is not uncommon among American Negroes. 
Baldwin also resents Richard Wright's success as a man and novelist. 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXXI:1, March 
1965. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, Π1:4, December 
1965.) ` 


2184. Payne, Mildred Y.. “Folk Characters in Two Kroll. Novels,” pp. 
16-22. History and legend are mixed inextricably in two novels—Fury 
in the Earth and Rogue’s Company—written by the Tennessee novelist, 
Harry Harrison Kroll. Among his characters who correspond to American 
folk character types are Hogshead Bolivar and Lark Shelton, Mississippi 
rivermen. of the Mike Fink type; Eliza- Bryan, Yankee spinster school- 
marm; Jeff, the village idiot; John Murrell, legendary villain; and Virgil 
Stewart, legendary hero. They are presented against a background of 
authentic historical events and real places. 

| —James H. Penrod 
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TEXAS QUARTERLY, VII:4, Winter 1964. 


3185. Norman, Charles. “E. E. Cummings. Notes Toward a Final 
Chapter,” PP. 87-94. Cummings had enormous interest in other people, 
believed in flying saucers, had an obsession about freedom, and was over- 
whelmingly generous to his friends. 


3186. Norman, Sylva. “The Two Selves of Coleridge,” pp. 145-155. 
Coleridge’s gross, self-pitying, self-abasing physical person was a neces- 
sary partner to the imaginative genius who reached immense heights of 
rational and spiritual perception: the heights required the compensation 
of a downward plunge into “some damp and unheroic pothole.” 


3187. Bojarski, Edmund A. “Joseph Conrad's Sentimental Journey. A 
Fiftieth Anniversary Review,” PP. 156-165. Conrad, during his two- 
month stay in Zakopane, Poland, in 1914, was a gracious and good- 
humored visitor, a voracious reader of contemporary Polish writers, and a 
sparing commentator of his own writings. 


, VIII:1, Spring 1965. 


3188. Brace, Gerald Warner. “The Essential Novel,” pp. 28-38. The 
essence of the novel today is art form, and its essential minimums are 
commitments to human value and human purpose. 


3189. McHugh, Roger. “The Legacy of Sean O'Casey,” pp. 123-137. 
O’Casey’s dialogue reflects the speech rhythms, alliterations, and exag- 
perations of colloquial Dublin talk. Even though later experiments in 
expressionism and “engagement, abstraction, and stereotyping of character 
and of speech” diminished his dramatic power, his plays are his chief 
legacy; the six-volume autobiography is of mixed value. 

—Robert C. Jones 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 28, Fall 1965. 


3190. Honan, Park. “Metrical Prose in Dickens,” pp. 1-3. Three tradi- 
tions fostered metrical prose in the novels of the 1830's: the venerable 
schematic devices of rhetoric, the stylistic conventions of the sensibility 
cult, and the prevailing belief that poetry conveyed the grander passions 
better than prose. Dickens, influenced by this tradition and by precedent, 
learned to use meter with restraint and to use it functionally to signal the 
presence of deep feeling, to heighten comic irony, and to intensify imag- 
istic effects. Meter became an integral element of his style. 


3191. Kendall, J. L. “The Concept of the Infinite Moment in Te House 
of Life,” pp. 4-8. The “infinite moment” in Rosetti’s The House of Life 
is “that moment when the imagination breaks down the barriers of time 
to bring together all of the fragmented loveliness of existence.” His 
aspiration leads to the “salvaging of the sense of life’s beauty from the 
wreck of time.” The theme of The House of Life is love versus time. 
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3192. Matthews, Jack. “Browning and Neoplatonism,” pp. 9-12. Neo- 
platonic ideas, which Browning acquired either directly or indirectly, are 
central to much of his thinking. His unique belief in progress is the most 
pronounced Neoplatonic idea in his work. Progress tor Browning is not 
to be equated with Victorian social optimism but with the Neoplatonic 
idea of history “that represents the striving of all men as directed toward 
God.” This striving of the soul will ultimately succeed. 


3193. Waller, John O. “Ruskin on Slavery: A Semantic Examination,” 
pp. 13-16. Ruskin’s ideas on slavery have been insufficiently understood 
because Ruskin used the word slavery in at least seven different senses in 
his works and because he never made up his mind on the matter of actual 
contemporary Negro slavery. His unconscious feelings about slavery 
make it seem unlikely that he would have much sympathy for the 
American slave. 


3194, Clark, Robert Boykin. ‘“Hopkins’s “The Shepherd’s Brow,’ '' pp. 
16-18. The sonnet “The Shepherd’s Brow” has been placed by W. H. 
Gardner in his edition of Hopkins’s poems as a fragment and characterized 
by him as a piece of Swiftian cynicism. A careful examination of this 
poem suggests that it should not be placed among the “Unfinished Poems” 
and that instead of being a piece of cynicism it is an affirmation that 
through religious meditation we see the triviality of modern life. 


3195. Deneau, Daniel P. “Imagery in the Scenes of Clerical Life,” pp. 
18-22. In the three stories of George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life there 
is a movement from prose that is almost imageless to a relatively complex 
and fairly successful use of images. The stories show a desire to employ 
the figurative to enrich meaning. Her interest in imagery is manifest at 
the very beginning of her career as a creative writer. 


3196, Knies, Earl A. “Art, Death, and the Composition of Shzrley,” pp. 
22-24. The weaknesses of Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley are not due, as some 
critics have thought, to the deaths of her brother and sisters, which 
occurred after she had begun the novel and which interrupted its progress, 
but to her attempting a social Thackerayean novel for which her talents 
were not suited. Her vision was primarily private rather than social. 


3197. Stephens, L. Roberts. ‘“ ‘My Last Duchess’: A Possible Source,” 
pp. 25-26. Nathaniel Wanley’s Wonders of the Little World (1806 ed.), 
which contains the story of a duke of Ferrara who had an artist paint a 
portrait of a certain lady without her knowledge, may have been a source 
of Browning’s “My Last Duchess.” 


3198. Moscinski, Joseph. “The Victorian Woman,” pp. 26-27. The 
heroines of four Victorian novels, Becky Sharpe, Jane Eyre, Dorothea 
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Brooke, and Eustacia Vye, exemplify the evolutionary and dynamic 
character of Victorian fiction and the movement of the Victorian woman 
from form to form. 

—-Dougald MacEachen 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, IX:2, December 1965. 


3199. Chevigny, Bell Gale. “‘Instress and Devotion in the Poetry of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins,” pp. 141-153. “Instress’ is the key both to 
Hopkins’s poetry and spiritual life since subjectively instress represents 
an energy like that of Coleridge’s “secondary imagination,” and objec- 
tively the energy that sustains form and thus ultimately is God. Both 
Hopkins’s faith and poetry result from a fusion of the two energies. In 
the three phases of his poetry, those corresponding to his ordination, 
service as a priest in England, and exile in Ireland, the inscape in which 
the two forms of instress meet moves from nature to his fellow man, 
and finally to Hopkins’s self. . 


3200. Miyoshi, Massao. “Mill and Pauline: The Myth and Some Facts,” 
pp. 154-163. Careful examination of Browning’s Pauline and of John 
Stuart Mill's notations in the Forster copy of the poem tells against the 
theory that Browning was shocked by Mills’s comments on developing a 
more dramatic and impersonal style of poetry. Rather, the poem is one 
of the documents illustrating the realization by Victorian poets of the 
necessity of rejecting Romanticism and excessive subjectivity. 

—Wendell V. Harris 


Erratum 


The New Republic is to be found following Esquire instead of the New 
Mexico Quarterly. 
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ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND 
LITERATUREN, CCH/CXVII:5, March 1966. 


3201. Steadman, J.M. “Milton and the Argumentum Paris: Biblical 
Exegesis and Rhetoric,” pp. 346-360. “The argumentum paris owes its 
prominence in Paradise Lost largely to Milton’s recognition of the 
rhetorical possibilities inherent in the Tremellius-Junius version of Isaiah 
xiv.14 [London, 1593}. As this passage emphasizes equality rather than 
likeness, Milton’s account of Satan’s revolt tends to stress the ‘argument 
of the equal’ and its contrary rather than arguments derived from simili-~ 
tude or dissimilitude.”’ 


3202. Riesner, Dieter. “Shakespeares Zeitgenossen in deutschen Uber- 
tragungen,” pp. 361-369. [The article reviews the German translations 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries.} (In German) | 


, CCH/CXVII:6, April 1966. 


3203. Gardner, Thomas. “Old English garsecg,’ pp. 431-436. OE 
garsecg means “ocean of the primeval wind.” The etymology of the first 
part. (hitherto only insufficiently explained) derives from an earlier 
* gaiz- (ON geir,) (related to ON gár). The link between ON gezr, OE 
gar and garsecg 15 supplied by ON σότ(ε), a god representing “the wind 
inhabiting the sea.”’ | 

C —K. P. S. Jochum 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XIV:4, Winter 1965. 


3204. Carter, John, ed. “John Hayward, 1904-1965: Some Memories,” 
pp. 443-486. [Short memoirs of Hayward by Carter, George Rylands, 
Desmond Flower, A. N. L. Munby, Francis Meynell, Vera Russell, P. H. 
Muir, Dennis Cohen, Rupert Hart-Davis, Nicolas Barker, Catherine 
Porteous, Countess of Rosebery, Kathleen Raine, Janet Adam Smith, 
Graham Greene, Christopher Sykes, Frederick B. Adams, Jr., John S. 
Barrett, Jackson Mathews, and Mary Hyde.} 


3205. Wolff, Robert Lee. “Contemporary Collectors XLII: Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction II,” pp. 511-522. [Brief discussions of the following 
19th-century novelists: Anna Eliza Bray, John Galt, G. R. Gletg, Emily 
and Dorothea Gerard, William H. G. Kingston, George Lawrence, W. E. 
Norris, James Payn, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Charlotte M. Yonge. ] 


3206. Barber, Giles. “Some Uncollected Authors XLI: Henry Saint 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke, 1678-1751,” pp. 528-537. Bolingbroke’s 
bibliography is complicated because many of his works were published 
anonymously or pseudonymously and in multiple editions. His political 
life is well known, but his philosophical writings and correspondence 
show him to be “an important centre of both the political and literary 
life of his time.” [Includes a descriptive bibliography of his separate 
prose works. } | 
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3207. White, William. “Misprints in Housman’s Last Poems,” pp. 
540-541. The latest edition, published by John Baker for The Richards 
Press Ltd. in 1964, contains 19 misprints [here listed}, most of them 
matters of indentation and punctuation. 


3208. Randall, David A. “Variant Binding of Clough’s Poems,” p. 
542. In addition to the usual green cloth binding, the volume also exists 
in brown cloth with different blind stamping and lettering. 


3209. Brooks, Roger L. "Matthew Arnold’s ‘Stanzas from Carnac’ and 
‘A Southern Night,’” p. 543. Arnold’s unpublished travel journal of 
1859 reveals (1) that he received news of the critical state of his 
brother's health on April 12, the day before he was notified of his death, 
and (2) that he visited Cette on May 19 (not May 20 or 21 as reported 
by Kenneth Allott). 


3210. Todd, William B. “Holcroft’s Follies of a Day, 1785,” p. 544. 
This first English edition of Beaumarchais’s Le Mariage de Figaro exists 
in two impressions, which may be distinguished by the imprints “G. G. 
and J. J. Robinson” (earlier) and “G. G. J. and J. Robinson” (corrected). 


3211. Todd, William B. “Scotts Vision of Don Roderick, 1811,” p. 
544, The first of two undifferentiated editions has duplicate signing and 
pagination following H, whereas in the second the signing and pagination 
proceed in correct sequence; the difficulty in the earlier edition probably 
resulted from an attempt to insert Scott’s long “Conclusion” after the 
various notes had already been set in type. { 


3212. Keynes, Geoffrey. “Scott of Amwell’s Elegy,” pp. 544-545. A 
loosely stitched copy of the Elegy (1769) reveals that its collation is 
quite different from that given in BC, XIV:2, p. 356; it should be 
[ A FB8. 


3213. Pirie, Robert 5. “Fine Paper Copies of Bacon’s Essays, 1625, p. 
545. The Essays were issued both on small paper (with a pot watermark) 
and on fine paper (with a crown). 


, XV:1, Spring 1066, 


3214. Oakeshott, Walter. “Imago Mundi: Collector's Piece I,” pp. 12- 
18. A copy of Pierre d’Ailly’s Imago Mundi (1483) has come to light, 
containing annotation by Sir Walter Raleigh and other notes possibly 
by John Dee. (Illustrated) 


3215. Todd, William B. “Dickenss Battle of Life: Round Six,” pp. 
48-54. An examination of 83 copies shows that the engraved title exists 
in five states (two with further subdivisions), the earliest of which has 
the subtitle in heavy type and a three-line imprint. (There are five 
other states—examined in proof or in later issues—which preserve 
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in plates a condition still earlier.) The book was printed on “numerous 
plates of some ten indeterminate orders,” but there is no correspondence 
between these variations in the text plates and the various states of the 
inserted title engraving. (Illustrated) 


3216. Simpson, S. M. “An Anonymous and Undated Edinburgh Tract,” 
p. 67. The Archimedis Epistola ad regem Gelonem, ascribed to the 
Scottish satirist and poet Archibald Pitcairne, is sometimes dated 1710, 
but Edinburgh University Library Ms Dc.4.101 suggests 1706 as the 
publication date. 


3217. French, Hannah D. “A Slashed Copy of Relzgues of Robert Burns 
(1808),” pp. 67-68. The copy in which Aa-6-8 were slashed for can- 
cellation but not removed, reported in J. W. Egerer’s bibliography of 
Burns, is in the Wellesley College Library. 


, XV:2, Summer 1966. 


3218. Cope, Zachary. “Who Was Sophia Sentiment? Was She Jane 
Austen?” pp. 143-151. The March 28, 1789, issue of The Loiterer, 
edited by James Austen, contained a “joyous, uninhibited, imaginative” 
letter, signed “Sophia Sentiment,” requesting more reading material for 
women. That Jane Austen may have written the letter is “worthy of 
serious consideration”: the literature mentioned in the letter and the tone 
of the reference to Oxford fit with known facts of her youth; she was 
shortly to write a polished satire on the kind of morbid sentiment ridiculed 
in the letter; and the treatment of the letter in the journal suggests 
collusion between editor and correspondent. 


3219. Cline, C. L. “Sic William Hardman’s Journal,” pp. 207-210. 
Scattered pages from Hardman’s monthly letters (1859-1871) to E. D. 
Holroyd have turned up; they suggest that S. M. Ellis’s editions (based 
on Hardman’s copies) included “only slightly more than half” the total 
material and freely made omissions (such as an unpublished poem by 
George Meredith). 


3220. Juel-Jensen, Bent. “John Hamilton Reynolds,” pp. 210-211. The 
bibliography of Reynolds published in BC, Autumn 1954, should be 
corrected in two respects: (1) the collation of Leaves of Laurel (1813) 
is A? B® ο D?; (2) the second edition of Peter Bell (1819) has the 
same collation as the first but different contents (lacks the half-title), 
and the so-called “third edition” is a second issue of the second edition. 


3221. Juel-Jensen, Bent. “Sir Hugh Plat,” pp. 212-213. In the bibliog- 
raphy of Plat in BC, Spring 1959, item 4B (The Jewell House of Art and 
Nature, 1653), with the Elizabeth Alsop imprint, is actually a third 
edition, not an issue of the second edition. 
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3222. Sims, George. “Copies of Conrad’s Chance, Dated 1913. ” pp. 
213-214, Everard Meynell’s catalogue number 5 (1921) listed a presen- 
tation copy (inscription dated 1914) with the inserted 1913 title page. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


CITHARA, V:2, May 1966. 


3223. Barnes, Daniel R. “Ritual and Parody in ‘A Clean, Well-lighted 
Place, ” pp. 15-25. Ernest Hemingway's “implicit criticism of luke- 
warm .. . Christian morality is conveyed by the mock prayers, ‘Our 
Nada” and “Hail nothing,” by phrasal parallels to St. John’s Gospel on 
light and darkness, by ritual actions suggesting celebrant and acolyte and 
“veneration” of the coffee machine. 


3224, Gray-Lewis, Stephen W. “Too Late for Eden—an Examination 
of Some Dualisms in The Mills of the Kavanaughs,” pp. 41-51. Robert 
Lowell's compressed narrative poem traces through a Persephone-Hades 
analogy the decline of a family until the wife of the last Kavanaugh 
resolves by accepting “that complex combination of opposites [past and 
present, growth and decay, pagan and Catholic, love and hate} within 
her that ultimately gives her life its meaning.” 


3225. Milosh, Joseph. “Sisam’s Structure of Beowulf and Realism in 
Criticism: A Review Essay,” pp. 52-58. Kenneth Sisam’s thin book is 
more ‘‘a collection of brief observations” on Beowulf than a unified study 
of any aspect. Its “summaries and criticisms of previous interpretations”? 
are helpful; its chief value is its “constant tempering of theory by a 
realistic view of all things Anglo-Saxon.” 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, VIII:1, Spring 1966. 


3226. Shaw, Peter. “The Tough Guy Intellectual,” pp. 13-28. “The 
American writer and intellectual characteristically chooses a self that will 
compensate for his supposed shortcomings, one that will incorporate 
enough of . . . the lowbrow to compensate for his being a highbrow.” 
This created image, beginning with Benjamin Franklin, underlies the 
American writer's search for physical experience and explains the blending 
of the physical and the mental found in the heroes of Ernest Hemingway, 
Norman Mailer, and Saul Bellow. 


3227. Tanner, Tony. “The Watcher from the Balcony: Henry James’s 
The Ambassadors,” pp. 35-52. James’s idea of himself as “an appreciative 
but apprehensive spectator” forms the basis of his treatment of Lambert 
Strether. Strether, like James, appears again and again as an onlooker, 
viewing from without; from this detached observation comes the complex 
rethinking of his values that forms the central theme of the book. Only 
πο. detachment can come the clarity of vision giving true insight 
into life. 
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3228, Holloway, John. “Yeats and the Penal Age,” pp. 58-66. Yeats's 
works, particularly “The Seven Sages,” Cathleen nt Houlihan, and 
“Sailing to Byzantium,” echo the themes, imagery, and traditions of the 
non-Ascendancy, Gaelic-Irish poets of the 18th century. 


3229. Cox, C. B. “The Poetry of Louis Simpson,” pp. 72-83. The 
“distinctive voice” of Louis Simpson is his ability to mingle various 
accounts of reality that, though clear and controlled, are surprising and 
disturbing. Though he consistently uses conventional rhythms and 
stanzas, he manipulates them for novel and startling effects. [Quotes the 
whole of “Moving the Walls” and analyzes it in detail.] 

—Fred Erisman 


DRAMA CRITIQUE, VIII:3, Fall 1965. 


3230. Hethmon, Robert. “The Foul Rag-And-Bone Shop of the Heart,” 
pp. 94-102. Only when Tennessee Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is 
understood as art is it possible to judge it properly. Williams, dramatiz- 
ing “outside” of the system of accepted beliefs and attitudes, solves the 
cia of exposing artistically a corrupt society by the shock treatment. 

he obscenity and duplicity violently portrayed in the foreground is a 
projection of the corruption of the system sketched in the background. 


3231. Olley, Francis R. “Last Block on the Camino Real,” pp. 103- 
107. Despite his conventional sentimentality, Tennessee Williams has 
been successful on the American stage. The reason may be that he came 
along just as Eugene O'Neill was leaving the theatrical scene. It may also 
be, however, that in The Glass Menagerie and The Streetcar Named 
Desire, Williams shows true dramatic talent and that he is an artist 
who promises to move forward. 


3232. Dias, Earl J. “Full-Scale Albee,” pp. 107-112. An examination 
of technique and theme in Who's Afraid i Virginia Woolf, The Ballad 
of the Sad Cafe, and Tiny Alice reveals something of Edward Albee’s 
theatrical intent and his achievement thus far. The Ballad, though 
bizarre, is skillful. Tiny Alice carries all the Albee themes: “the inclin- 
ation of the contemporary world to live by false values, the spuriousness 
of many of our actions in the name of faith and religion, man’s inhumanity 
to man, the desire of the corrupt to debase the good.” The one “undeni- 
able masterpiece,” however, is Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf. 
—Sister Robert Louise 


DRAMA SURVEY, IV:2, Summer 1965. 


3233. Lyons, Charles R. “Two Projections of the Isolation of the 
Human Soul: Brecht’s Im Dickicht Der Staedte and Albee’s The Zoo 
Story,” pp. 121-138. Brecht’s play is considerably older than Albee’s, yet 
both show an insistence on the’ impossibility of communication, a ‘‘fright- 
ening response to the isolation of the human soul.” Brecht’s play pre- 
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figures the Theater of the Absurd and provides the embodiment of his 
perception of the world; Albee has an equally terrifying perception, and 
his own canon of plays may be growing from it. 


3234. Adams, Charles L. “The Structure of The Cenci,’ pp. 139-148. 
Though critics have long maintained Shelley's Cenci is structurally defec- 
tive, theater-goers have not felt this deficiency. The basic story is not 
Beatrice versus Count Cenci but Beatrice versus evil, or tyranny. The 
lago-like Orsino is essential to this conception and helps in the presenta- 
tion of a theme parallel to that of Prometheus Unbound. 


, IV:3, Winter 1965. 


3235. Roy, Emil. “World View in Shaw,” pp. 209-219. Shaw’s symbols 
are embodied in his heroes, who both perceive complexity and force their 
unsettled ideals onto the action. Shaw uses theological allegory, settings 
which are polarized or “split to represent value alternatives,” and ‘‘sym- 
bolic transcendentalism.” Shaw’s ritual archetype is the Roman Catholic 
testing process, and the end of his drama is purgative or redemptive. 


3236. Plotinsky, Melvin L. “The Transformations of Understanding: 
Edward Albee in the Theatre of the Irresolute,” pp. 220-232. The Zoo 
Story is both a good play and an epitome of Albee’s later drama, especially 
in its concern with the breakdown of communication. It is possible that 
Albee’s very ideas cause his plays to fail—for example, ‘‘Albee’s compre- 
hensive denial of intellect establishes a theatre incapable of resolu- 
ton... .” But a sub-theme in Albee may make his drama viable, a 
resolution wherein the audience will be allowed to find the central 
character's predicament understandable. 

—Julian Mates 


EDINBURGH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS, 
IV:4, Session 1958-59 (1966). 


3237. Cunningham, Jan C. “Alexander Cuningham on the Text of 
Tacitus,” pp. 149-157. National Library of Scotland Ms 3400 is part of 
a 1612 edition of Tacitus’s Dialogus de Oratoribus with Ms notes by 
Cuningham, giving “an interesting picture of an 18th-century critic at 
work.” The notes are all textual, and many involve original conjectures 
[listed here}. 


3238. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “The Columbian Lyre, 1828," pp. 159- 
165. One of the earliest anthologies of American poetry to be published 
in Scotland, this volume included the work of James Gordon Brooks, 
James Gates Percival, Henry Denison, George Robertson, and Richard 
Henry Wilde. The full story of its publication is not known, but 
Denison’s poems were sent to Scotland by Israel Tefft (a Georgia col- 
lector of autographs) about five years before. 

| | | —G. Thomas Tanselle 
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ENGLISH STUDIES, XLVII:1, February 1966. 


3239. Stone, Harry. “The Novel as Fairy Tale: Dickens’ Dombey and 
Son,” pp. 1-27. In Dombey, as in the Christmas books, Dickens self- 
consciously set out to blend autobiography, social criticism, story-telling, 
and fairy tales. Variations on the Cinderella theme give aesthetic form to 
the psychological complexities of the Florence-Walter, Florence-Paul, and 
Florence-Dombey relationships. When Florence seeks sanctuary in Sol 
Gills’s shop, Sleeping Beauty and Beauty and the Beast imagery intensifies 
her aura of airy-tale enchantment. Dickens made these fairy-tale elements 
the central foundation of Dombey’s methods and meaning, and all his 
subsequent works would be fairy tales raised to “a higher form.” 


3240. Schaar, Claes. “They hang him in the arbor,” pp. 27-28. In 
future editions of Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedie, the two stage directions 
“They hang him in the arbor” and “They stab him” (II.iv.53,55) should 
change places. 


3241. French, A. L. “Hamlet and the Sealed Commission,” pp. 28-30. 
Both Morris Weitz (1964) and W. W. Robson (1965) attack Wilson 
Knight’s reading of Claudius in the prayer scene. They base their argu- 
ment on Bradley's interpretation of Claudius’s words in Π1.111,1-4. The 
commission, mentioned there, provides no evidence, however, for the 
view that he had already planned his second murder at that time. 


3242. Wilson, Richard. “Henry James and “The Note Absolute,’’’ pp. 
31-35. In his “major phase” James had become impervious to all criticism 
except his own. His harshness towards his juvenilia is apparent in the 
New York Edition of his work (1907-1909). What mattered to him 
then was that all his published work should strictly obey the laws of his 
final manner. If he took upon himself the privileges of the autocrat, the 
final Preface shows that he never forgot the responsibilities. 


2243. Resink, G. J. “Samburan Encantada,” pp. 35-44. In Conrad's 
Victory there are so many similarities to Melville’s The Piazza Tales that 
there seems to be little doubt of direct influence. There is also definite 
evidence that Conrad drew largely on Albert S. Bickmore’s Travels in the 
East Indian Archipelago (1868) for his knowledge of this region. 
—M. Stam 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XVI:2, April 1966. 


3244. Rosenberg, John D. “King Lear and his Comforters,” pp. 135- 
146. Lear “asserts nothing, though it questions everything.” Critics who 
find poetic justice in the play are guilty of “a morally shocking reading.” 
Shakespeare transmuted the chronicle Leżr into a tragedy of cosmic male- 
volence which resolutely rejects justice on earth and emphasizes agony 
and negativity, yet he nowhere dismisses a possible world of grace 
beyond the horror and tragedy. The play is the tragedy of King Lear, not 
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his redemption, “a savage and beautiful confrontation of the ambiguity 
of human experience.” 


3245. Inglis, Fred. “Classicism and Poetic Drama,” pp. 154-169. Ker- 
mode’s theory that, since Blake, “suggestive imagery rather than ratio- 
cinative structure has been the ordering principle of both French and 
English poetry” is generally true of all poetry and is “best exemplified 
in the, major dramatic poets of the 17th century.” Classically-trained 
authors like Jonson, Chapman, and Racine demonstrate the ratiocinative 
habit of mind which limits the possibilities of poetic achievement. 


3246. Gomme, Andor. “On not being Persuaded,”’ pP. 170-184. Persua- 
sion is badly flawed, “but the weakness is the weakness of a sketch in 
which Jane Austen has not found the opportunity to develop her own 
most serious interests.” The novel contains successes, such as the heroine 
and Charles Musgrove, as well as obvious signs of haste in the mechanics 
of the plot. Jane Austen’s attitude toward Lady Russell, who is “in a 
sense the fulcrum of Persuasion,” is ambiguous. The action takes place 
under conditions of moral stasis: there is no process of growth or dis- 
covery; human relations are either predictable or arbitrary. The book 
reads like a blocked-in sketch awaiting detailed working out. 


3247. Bellringer, A. W. “The Spoils of Poynton: James's Unintended 
Involvement,” pp. 185-200. The Spoils of Poynton shows the beginnings 
of James’s later style: everything is told from Fleda Vetch’s point of 
view. In writing the novel, James’s attention turned away from his 
original conception of the outrage of Mrs. Gereth to concentrate on Fleda’s 
moral character. But he supplies no built-in norm by which to assess 
Fleda and her viewpoint. Her function as a critical intelligence cannot 
be independent of her role in the novel—her involvement necessarily 
circumscribes her view. In eliminating the role of the author as omniscient 
sage, James has merely disguised himself as one of his own puppets, and 
fallen victim to his own technique. 


3248. Wright, Keith. “Word-Repetition in T. S. Eliots Early Verse,” 
pp. 201-206. Favorite words throughout Eliot’s early verse as a whole are 
similar to those in single poems and generate the same effects—‘‘feet,” 
“dead,” “dry” “broken,” “cracked,” “damp,” “brown.” The mere 
amount of such words establishes a select world-view. Image patterns 
are built up by synonym-groups. An apparently restricted vocabulary 
gives these poems specificity and unity. 

—A. G. Newell 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XVII:4, October-December 1964. (Special issue 
marking the fourth centenary of Shakespeare’s birth.) 


3249. Picon, Gaëtan. “La Vie et le Miroir,” pp. 327-328. The 400th 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth serves as a reminder that his plays 
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continue to hold up the mirror to nature no less for our own time thar 
for the Elizabethan. (In French) 


3250. Maurois, André. “Le Quatriéme Centenaire de Shakespeare,” pp 
329-332. Shakespeare endures partly because his Romanticism continue: 
to please, but also because his writings are as relevant to the modern ag 
as they were for his own. (In French) 


3251. Fluchére, Henri. “Les Tâches de la Critique Shakespearienn: 
Francaise de Demain,” pp. 333-340. The chief task of future critics o. 
Shakespeare is to make clear his relevance to our time. (In French) 


3252. Bonnefroy, Yves. “Comment Traduire Shakespeare,” pp. 341 
351. In translating Shakespeare into French one should strive to capturi 
his spirit of “interrogation” and “inquietude” rather than attempt t 
render a literal translation. This may be achieved more readily by usin; 
free verse rather than regular verse or prose. (In French) 


3253. Muir, Kenneth, ‘Imagery and Symbolism in Hamlet,” pp. 352-363 
It has been noted by Wolfgang Clemen and others that the prevailing 
image pattern in Ham. is one of sickness. There are, however, othe 
image patterns, relating to corruption, harlotry, the stage, and mos 
important of all, to war. By paying greater attention to this last category 
critics would help to counteract those interpretations of the play whid 
concentrate almost exclusively on the psychology of the hero. 


3254. Lambrechts, G. “Un Aspect de Style de Shakespeare: Le Méta 
phores Ravivées,” pp. 364-371. Shakespeare’s diction is characterized b; 
an abundance of metaphor. There are simple metaphors where th 
comparison is understood only in relation to the image; there are pseudo 
metaphors where the image is absent and the reference is defined figur 
atively; and there are revived metaphors, which partake of the character 
istics of both the simple and the pseudo-metaphor. This latter category 
which usually depends upon a play on words, has an ambivalent quality 
intensifying its meaning and broadening its significance. A good exampl 
of a revived metaphor occurs in Ham. III.iv.161-165, where Shakespear 
effectively puns upon the meaning of “habit.” (In French) 


3255. Marienstras, R. “La Dégradation des Vertus Héroiques dan 
Othello et dans Coriolan,” pp. 372-389. In Oth. we have an image of { 
virtuous, epic hero, devoted to the state, a man inwardly torn and unabk 
to contro] himself, whose inner disorder mirrors the sickness of Venice 
and who unwillingly brings chaos to the city over which he presides. Ir 
Cor. Shakespeare shows us a man whose heroic qualities alienate him fron 
the rest of society and seems bent on showing us that the heroic virtues ar 
essentially destructive. In both plays Shakespeare demonstrates tha 
heroic qualities are dangerous and ultimately self-defeating, bringin; 
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disaster upon the man who practices them and upon those about him. 
(In French) 


3256. Grelon, F. “Shakespeare et la Jalousie,” pp. 390-401. Most 
studies of Othello’s jealousy have centered around the problem posed by 
J. Dover Wilson in his introduction to the play in the New Shakespeare 
edition: “How could such a lover descend to the vulgar and degrading 
depth of sexual jealousy!’ Actually, if we look at Shakespeare’s other case 
studies of jealousy—Claudio and Leontes, for example—it is clear that a 
characteristic they all share is a split personality, prompting them to 
behave sometimes like gods and at other times like beasts. (In French) 


3257. Kott, Jan. “Les Deux Paradoxes d’O¢thello,” pp. 402-420. Oth. 
is neither an opera nor a melodrama, though productions of the play in 
the past have appeared to make it so. In Shakespeare’s play we are made 
to feel that the world is corrupt and bestial, just as Iago himself sees it, 
but at the same time we also recognize that Jago too is a despicable 
creature. Shakespeare makes us realize that harmony and coherence are 
not part of his world order, any more than they are of our own, yet 
somehow life goes on, even though all who live in it are lost. (Translated 
from Polish into French by Anna Posner) 


3258. Fuzier, Jean. “Shakespeare et la Medécine Mentale de Son Temps 
d’Aprés La Comédie des Erreurs,” pp. 421-433. John C. Bucknill’s The 
Psychology of Shakespeare, Henry Somerville’s Madness in Shakespearian 
Tragedy and André Adnes’s Shakespeare et la Pathologie Mentale are all 
important contributions to the study of madness in Shakespeare. What 
is interesting to note, however, is that Shakespeare did not inherit all the 
prejudices against madness shared by his contemporaries. In Com. in 
particular we see him, under the guise of amusing his audience, actually 
instructing them to take a more humane and tolerant attitude towards 
insanity. (In French) 


3259. Jones-Davies, M. T. “Le Divertissement de Cour dans I’Oeuvre 
de Shakespeare,” pp. 434-446. Though ας was able to appeal 
to the populace, he knew also how to appeal to the Court. Lov. has many 
affinities with the court masque, lying somewhere between the comedies 
of Lyly and such “moral masques” as Middleton’s The World Tossed at 
Tennis, and though we shall never know whether he intended to appeal 
primarily to Whitehall or to Gray’s Inn, to mirror the pleasures of Queen 
Elizabeth's Court or to celebrate the joys of the Court of the Prince of 
Love, there is no doubt that this play would have appealed to Elizabeth 
as readily as to “our Jacques.” (In French) | 


3260. Silhol, Robert. “Magie εἰ Utopie dans La Tempête,” pp. 447-456. 
Some critics of Temp. have based their interpretation of the play on the 
notion that the art of dramaturgy is akin to that of the magician, in so. far 
as both create illusions. Some critics have suggested that Shakespeare sees 
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life as nothing but an illusory experience, just as the play itself is an 
illusion of reality. But the theater is not life, and just as comedy and 
tragedy stop at the doors of the theater, so the somber scenes in Temp. 
give way to comedy. Thus in this play the tragic scenes are to the comic 
what the theatrical is to the real, a direct symbolic parallel. (In French) 


3261. Lambin, Georges. “Passionate Pilgrims,” pp. 457-463. In Shake- 
speare’s plays there are many men of the Church but no authentic 
pilgrims. Nevertheless the pilgrims he describes have the most notable 
characteristics of genuine penitents: palmers, pilgrims who voluntarily 
make the sacred journey and those who are forced to, those who make it 
in hopes of secular advancement, and those pilgrims whose motives are 
obscure. (In French) 


2262. Legouis, Pierre. “Shakespeare et la Féodalité,” pp. 464-481. At 
one time the political background to ο... plays was largely 
ignored by critics. More recently, however, much attention has been given 
to it, particularly since the publication of John Palmer’s Political Charac- 
ters ο] Shakespeare in 1945. It appears that Shakespeare’s barons are the 
precursors of those who opposed the Stuarts, and from their behavior it 
is possible to deduce Shakespeare’s doctrine with regard to the authority 
of centralized power, both administrative and bureaucratic. Evidently 
he respects the feudal system and recognizes that it must form the basis 
of responsible, Constitutional government. (In French) 


3263. Jacquot, Jean. “De Richard Il ἃ Richard Π au Royal Shakespeare 
Théatre,” pp. 482-501. The Royal Shakespeare Company’s presentation 
of an abridged version of the history Pays, presenting the historical events 
in chronological sequence and edited in such a way as to compress the 
whole into the space of twenty-four hours spread over five days, was a 
distinct success. It was inevitable, however, that in presenting the plays in 
historical sequence rather than in the order in which they were written, 
the producers tended to distort the progress and development of Shake- 
speare’s political theory. (In French) 


3264, Watson, C. B. “T. S. Eliot and the Interpretation of Shakespearian 
Tragedy in Our Time,” pp. 502-521. T. S. Eliot is a great critic, but he 
more than anyone is responsible for the “new critical” approach to Shake- 
speare with its blithe disregard of historical scholarship. Eliot’s Selected 
Essays is a seditious document which has caused much mischief. 


3265. Fort, J.-B. “Le Quatrième Centenaire et le ‘Mystère Shakespear- 
ian,’ pp. 522-535. Francis Bacon, the Jesuits, Christopher Marlowe, the 
Earls of Rutland, Oxford and Derby have all been credited with the 
writing of Shakespeare’s plays. Many who have insisted that Shakespeare’s 
plays were written by someone else are obviously cranks, but there are 
some scholars among them, who have been able to put forward credible 


theories supported by documentary evidence. Thanks largely to them the 
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search will continue among public records and other contemporary docu- 
ments to establish beyond all doubt the identity of Shakespeare. Cer- 
tainly, after four centuries the mystery surrounding him is still as 
tantalizing as ever. (In French) 


3266. Pons, Christian. ‘Transposition et Traduction: A Propos du 
Hamlet d Yves Bonnefoy,” pp. 536-548. Translating Shakespeare into 
French vers libre seems to capture the spirit of the dramatist most 
satisfactorily. However, we should not too hastily assume that prose is 
inadequate, for the choice of stylistic vehicle is not between prose and 
verse, but between an “open” and “closed” mode of expression. (In 
French) 


3267. Le Vot, André. "Shakespeare et Melville: Le Théme Impérial 
dans Moby Dick,” pp. 549-563. One of the most important influences on 
Melville was certainly Shakespeare, and the mark of Lear lies heavily 
on Moby Dick, though there are also affinities between Ahab and Brutus, 
Macbeth, and Richard III. Like many of Shakespeare's heroes, Ahab is 
redeemed by a courageous death, dying after he has found once more 
his inner liberty. Unlike Lear, however, who is essentially passive, Ahab 
is deprived of the spiritual catharsis which saves Shakespeare's hero. The 
influence of Shakespeare on Melville is not direct; Melville merely uses 
him to illuminate and subtilize various aspects of his own tragic theme. 
(In French) 


3268. d’Hangest, Germain. “Walter Pater, Critique Shakespearien,” pp. 
564-570. Pater is not one of Shakespeare’s major critics, only three of his 
essays being directly concerned with him, and these having to do with 
Meas., Lov., and R. 1, rather than with the great tragedies. His view 
is impressionistic and colored by his personality, though he does manage 
to penetrate to the essence of the three plays he judges, and most 
significantly he explores the relationship between the creative impulse of 
the dramatist and his plays. (In French) 


3269. Berger, Hélène. “Stephen, Hamlet, Will: Joyce par dela Shake- 
speare,” pp. 571-585. In the Charybdis and Scylla chapter in Ulysses 
Stephen Dedalus holds forth on the subject of Shakespeare and Ham., 
claiming to understand everything and laying himself open to the charge 
that he is either an artistic impostor or a pretentious aspirant to the role 
of an Irish Shakespeare. He is, of course, neither, because Joyce uses 
Shakespeare as a mask for Stephen, who like Ulysses is “an all round 
man.” What Joyce tries to show us is that the artist is unknowable, “like 
the God of Creation... invisible . . . refined out of existence,” and that 
the author himself is only the threshold to the word, in which resides all 
understanding. (In French) . 
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3270. Guiguet, Jean. “ "To Shakespeare’ de Hart Crane: Le Peintre et 
son Modèle,” pp. 586-590. Crane's poem was probably written around 
the beginning of March, 1928, and though it has Shakespeare for its 
subject it reflects the personality and emotions of the poet. In particular 
it would seem that the poem refers to Crane’s welcome retreat to Altadena, 
California, where he was engaged as “secretary” to Herbert Wise. Cer- 
tainly this would help to account for the references to Temp. in the poem. 
(In French) 


3271. Bruneau, Jean. “Le Figure de Jules Cesar de Dante 4 Shakespeare,” 
pp. 591-604. When Julius Caesar is referred to in medieval and 
Renaissance literature, almost always he is intended to suggest parallels 
to the contemporary political scene. Shakespeare obviously admired him 
but also drew attention to the way his ambition led to the destruction of 
liberty and the Roman Republic. Essentially Shakespeare’s view of 
Julius Caesar is the same as that of Montaigne, though the dramatist has 
brought him to life and revivified his personality. (In French) 


3272. Jacquot, Jean. “Le Macbeth de Ducis,’ pp. 605-627. Ducis’s 
adaptations of Shakespeare, in particular his versions of Macb., mark a 
distinct step forward after Voltaire’s Brutus and de Vigny’s Le More de 
Venise. His sonorous alexandrines in the tradition of Hugo and Dumas 
have considerable virtues, and in spite of a number of liberties he takes 
with Shakespeare’s text, he does manage to recapture much of the spirit 
of the original. (In French) 


3273. Grivelet, Michel. “Le Mort d’Hamlet: Shakespeare dans les 
Lettres Francaises depuis le Début du Siécle,” pp. 628-645. In France 
the legendary view of the irresolute and “melancholy Dane” continues 
to color many people’s reactions to Shakespeare. Nevertheless he has 
exerted an important influence on a number of major literary figures of 
our time—Gide, Valéry, Claudel and Francois Mauriac in particular. 
Though he provides an admirable model, it is well to keep in mind the 
words. of Jules Renard: “Shakespeare! You are always talking about 
Shakespeare. There’s a Shakespeare in you too; find him.” (In French) 

| —John M. Munro 


FORUM DER LETTEREN, VI:1, February 1965. 


3274. Resink, G. J. “Conradiaanse Interraciale Vriendschappen,” pp. 35- 
47, Conrad's interracial friendships are unique in Western literature on 
Indonesia because of their frequency, intensity, and their spirit of equality. 
The racial superiority of the white is balanced by the social superiority of 
the Asiatic. Both are usually unmarried, unhappily married, or widowers. 
This 15 historically correct as regards the Europeans. His Malays are 
usually migrants or fugitives in no position to marry. Many of his 
characters show an erotic ambivalence, e.g., Jim, and the Wadjos and 
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Buginese. Baines’s theory on Conrad’s father-daughter relationships can 
be developed further. Nina Almayer and her half-sisters are expressions 
of Conrad’s subjective emotions which he allayed by the objective correla- 
tive of his art. (In Dutch) 

—D. R. M. Wilkinson 


GEORGIA HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XLVII:2, June 1963. 


3275. Smith, Herbert F. “Joel Chandler Harris’s Contributions to Scrib- 
ners Monthly and Century Magazine, 1880-1887,” pp. 169-179. Editor 
Richard Watson Gilder of Scribner's Monthly (later Century Magazine) 
provided for Joel Chandler Harris’s work a sympathetic outlet in the 
country’s largest literary magazine during the period of Harris’s greatest 
proliferation. In the process of building Harris’s self-confidence, both 
Gilder and associate editor Robert Underwood Johnson assumed powers 
of emendation over Harris's work that possibly over-reached the bounds 
of propriety in this area of editor-author relationship. 


, SLVII:4, December 1963. 


3276. Huff, Lawrence. “Samuel Jones Cassels: A Pioneer Georgia 
Poet,” pp. 408-419. Although Samuel Jones Cassels’s three volumes of 
poetry, Providence and Other Poems, America Discovered, and Liberty 
Poems, are generally inconsequential and unsuccessful as poetry, at times 
they are important historically as pioneer work in Georgia literature and 
illustrate thematically a plea for the rise of a distinctively native American 
literature. 

—Jerome H. Rosenberg 


3277. Entry cancelled. 


, XLVITI:2, June 1964. 


3278. Carter, John Archer. “Paul Hayne’s Sonnet “To the New South,’ 7 
pp. 193-195. Hayne’s sonnet, written in his later years, clearly indicates 
that his attitude toward the post-bellum South was ambivalent, that his 
nostalgia for the ante-bellum days and his “resentment against new 
Southern attitudes persisted vigorously into the late years of his life.” 


, XLVIII:4, December 1964. 


3279. Abney, Beth. “The Orton as a Literary Publication,” pp. 411-424. 
Although editor William Carey Richards’s “efforts to found a permanent 
literary magazine in the South failed” for many of the same reasons that 
other ante-bellum Southern periodicals failed, the Orion proved in its 
brief life to be an outstanding outlet for what Richards called “literature 
in the South.” Contributing a great deal to his periodical “himself, 
Richards was discriminating in what he printed in the Orion.” His 
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integrity in broaching controversial literary issues helped make the Orion 
an intellectually, as well as spiritually and morally, elevating journal. 
——Jerome H. Rosenberg 


GLASGOW REVIEW, I:1, Spring 1964. 


3280. Rillie, John A. M. “Close Reading and Closed Poems: I.—The 
Critics,” pp. 7-8. Stressing language as a self-held medium having no 
real touch with life breeds a specialist jargon, not a humane concern; 
critics must return to art as organism. 


3281. Morgan, Edwin. “Close Reading and Closed Poems: I[I.—The 
Poets,” pp. 9-11. Poets ought to talk directly about feeling. We should 
welcome the trend to oral poetry, topical content. Science needs the 
poet's eye. 


3282. Baillie, Martin, and Roy Wilkie. ‘““Wesker’s Microcosm,” pp. 12- 
15. “Chips With Everything” is false and unclear in its attack on the 
Establishment. 


3283. Slevin, Gerard. “Glasgow's Own Theatre,” pp. 19-20. Twenty 
years ago, James Bridie, Paul Vincent Carroll, and J. J. Honeyman helped 
found the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre, but now, though the city has paid 
τ a new plant, the Scottish talent in acting and writing has not come 
orth 


, 1:2, Summer 1964. 


2284. Boyd, Edward. “Snow Job for a Scottish Baronet Now with 
God,” pp. 7-18. James Barrie dropped from critical view when he was 
thought sentimental, but his best work shows a fatalism that can come 
clear with good cutting, directing, and acting. His many personal 
tragedies may partly account for his view that man may choose, but the 
choice is pointless. In Dear Brutus, Lob speaks for the irrational, which 
evades control by Barrie’s many weak clerical characters. 


3285. Wiseman, Christopher. “Poetic Limits: An Assessment of Philip 
Larkin,” pp. 19-22. Larkin shows metric skill in catching the pace of 
speech. Writing of the waste in not living out all one’s choices, he takes 
as basic subject his own small talent. 


, 1:3, Autumn 1964. 


3286. Leahy, John. “G. Wilson Knight: Paradox and Unreason in 
Criticism,” pp. 5-14. In The Wheel of Fire, Knight's habit of setting 
contrasts leads him to ignore the text and follow his response to it. His 
worst split, between plot and theme, allows him to break Ham. into ever 
smaller parts, each with his response, until the text fades into his notions 
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of it. Dismissing thematic clues, he misreads partial speeches to fit his 
assumed meaning. He presumes to rewrite the play. 


3287. Fulton, Robin. ‘The Poems of Iain Crichton Smith,” pp. 15-17. 
Smith’s increasing sureness of syntax and consistency of metaphor arise 
from the truth of his response to the North-West Highlands. 


, 1:4, Winter 1964-65. 


3288. Thomson, Derick S. “Contemporary Gaelic Writing,” pp. 7-9. 
Currently more vital than Lallans, Gaelic speaks in several genres on a 
wide range of modern topics to its audience of 75,000. Lack of money 
for printing has left room mainly for the short story and the poem. 


, 11:1, Spring 1965. 


3289. Scott, Alexander. “Scots in English,” pp. 12-16. Anglo-Scottish 
literature began with the John Knox Bible. The style grew in the work 
of William Drummond, Robert Burns, and Walter Scott. These last two 
knew the worth of the mixed idiom and showed Robert Louis Stevenson 
the range of this literary style. After World War I, Edwin Muir and 
Hugh Macdiarmid gave Scotland to the world in their use of English. 
Several new poets carry the work ahead. 


3290. Fulton, Robin. “The Reputation of Edwin Muir,” pp. 17-19. 
Starting late in verse after a career as critic and translator, Muir had to 
learn his metric skills while writing-out a life-burden most poets do not 
have until after their tyro work. He avoids echoes and frills; the style 
stays inside its task. He follows his own dictum: to state great themes 
clearly. | 

—John Lindberg 


GREYFRIAR, VIIL 1965. 


3291. Speaight, Robert. “W. B. Yeats and some Later Friendships,” pp. 
14-32. Yeats was not “a grand solitary . . . other people mattered to 
him—not personally . . . but . . . because they were grist for the mill 
he happened to be grinding.” He had many friends—W. J. Turner, 
Lady Ottoline Morrell, L. A. G. Strong, Percy Wyndham Lewis, Olivia 
Shakespeare, Dorothy Wellesley, Margot Ruddock among them. 


3292. Peterson, Sven. “Mr. Eliot in The Sacred Wood,” pp. 33-43. In 
1920 Eliot was sure that the critic was to survey the great poets from a 
timeless standpoint and that his only method was to be very intelligent. 
Yet the supposed critical object takes its place in a constantly changing 
system of values and relations, for the past order is constantly being 
modified by the present. Eliot’s impersonal theory of poetry in The 
Sacred Wood is a description not of an unchanging realm of objective 
realities but of a changing realm of relationships implanted in his own 
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mind and built out of his own transitory impressions. It fails to offer a 
coherent account of what takes place in the mind of the poet or critic. 
—A. G. Newell 


HUDSON REVIEW, XVIII:3, Autumn 1965. 


3293. Reid, B. L. “The House of Yeats,” pp. 331-350. Yeats’s idea 
of nobility can be examined in his “roll- Aing” poems—the ‘‘Intro- 
ductory Rhymes” of Responsibilities (1914), “The Tower” (1928), and 
“Municipal Gallery Revisited” and “High Talk’ (both 1939)—poems 
which celebrate the current state of his mind and heart. His noble 
heritage is defined in terms of his family, his dynastic sense of his own 
origins, of his aristocratic presence, and of the actual houses he occupied 
as they became symbols in his work. The major elements of his idea of 
nobility are “the elegant, the ancient, the traditional, the common.” 


3294. Fraser, Russell. “Rationalism and the Discursive Style,” pp. 376- 
386. Augustan poetry and pe in its insistence on the general apotheg- 
matic statement, is non-analytic and anti-intellectual. The heroic couplet 
is a medium for a rhetorical appeal to the emotions, and is not capable 
of handling a closely reasoned argument, as is, for instance, blank verse. 
The appeal to common sense, the looking into one’s own heart, is the 
paradoxical end result of the worship of reason. 


, XVIII:4, Winter 1965-66. 


3295. Hecht, Anthony. “On the Methods and Ambitions of Poetry,” 
pp. 489-505. “Art serves to arrest action rather than promote it, and to 
invite instead a state of aesthetic contemplation .... This is accomplished 
through techniques . . . peculiar to the arts and distinct from scientific 
techniques.” Literary techniques considered are particularity, syntax and 
diction, tone of voice, metaphor, and form (both dramatic and patterned). 
“The devices which poetry summons to its aid are fundamentally discon- 
tinuous, representing incoordinate orders of experience, which the poem, 
ever so briefly and tentatively, suggests must find their place in one 
constituent universe.” Science, on the other hand, deals with abstract 
perfections, logically related (as opposed to metaphorically related) orders 
of discourse and experience. { 


3296. Marx, Patricia. “Interview with Anne Sexton,” pp. 560-570. Anne 
Sexton discusses her working processes (she discards many false starts, 
makes up complicated syllabic counts, etc.), her conviction as to the 
relationship of poetic truth to experiential truth, and the influence of other 
poets and critics on her work. 

— Barbara A. Paulson 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE REVIEW, X1:34, March-April 1964. 


3297. Parker, Donald E. ‘The Future of English in Asia,” pp. 3-10. 
Since most Asian countries are multilingual, they need a second language 
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for internal communication, for transmission of science and technology, 
and for international communication. English, as the most widely spoken 
language in the world, is a logical choice, and its use is spreading. 


3298. Gibbens, Murray E. “Babel Around the. World,” pp. 15-16. 
From impressions gathered on a recent three-month tour of the world, 
it appears that English is a likely candidate for an international language. 


, XI:38, November-December 1964. 


3299, Marquardt, William F. “English as Verbal Behavior and Its 
Spread Abroad,” pp. 3-6. Teachers of English as a second language will 
have much more success if they place their students in situations where 
meaningful responses are required of them than if they concentrate on 
drilling in outlining, paragraph construction, and sentence patterns. 
—Joan M. Hoagland 


JAHRBUCH FUR AMERIKASTUDIEN, No. 10, 1965. 


3300. Lang, Hans-Joachim. “Die Prosaerzaehlungen des Atlantic Sou- 
venir. Zur Situation der Kurzgeschichte zwischen Irving und Poe,” pp. 
78-105. A detailed survey of prose fiction in the Atlantic Souvenir 
(1826-32) disproves Pattee’s thesis of the overpowering influence of 
Irving. Many stories are indebted to the drama or the gothic novel. 
Stories in Irving’s vein are definitely inferior to his masterpieces. Miss 
Sedgwick and Paulding hold a dominant position. Many stories are 
amateurish. Nevertheless the Souvenir and gift books helped to provide 
a wide reading public for a native American literary genre, soon to be 
raised to a higher level by E. A. Poe. (In German) 


3301. Weber, Alfred. “Der Autor von ‘David Whicher’ und das 
Geheimnis der gruenen Brille,” pp. 106-125. “David Whicher. A North 
American Story” appeared anonymously in The Token in 1832. Recent 
scholarship ascribed the authorship to John Neal. A re-examination of 
the internal and external evidence shows that either Hawthorne or Long- 
fellow are more likely to have been its author, the bulk of the evidence 
being in favor of Longfellow. (In German) 


3302. Kosok, Heinz. “'A sadder and a wiser boy’ Herman Melville’s 
Redburn as novel of initiation,” pp. 126-152. A thorough analysis shows 
that Redburn is a novel of initiation and of much higher artistic quality 
than either its author or recent scholarship ascribed to it. 


3303. Kearns, Francis E. “Margaret Fuller as a Model for Hester 
Prynne,” pp. 191-197. Numerous events in the life of Margaret Fuller 
are similar to episodes in Hawthorne’s novel, which he was in the process 
of writing when news of her life in Italy came to his attention. There 
seems to be a strong likelihood that he incorporated many details from 
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her life into his book under the impression created by ‘the news of her 
tragic death. | ey 


3304.. Schwarz, Peter. “Zwei mögliche ‘Faust’-Quellen für Hawthornes 
Roman The Scarlet Letter,’ pp. 198-205. Similarities between Arthur 
Dimmesdale and Faust’ are not so much of character as of incidents and 
motifs taken’ from the chap-book. “Doctor Fausti Weheklag,” Marlowe's 
Dr. Faustus and Goethe’s Faust H. (In German). 


3305. Domaniecki, Hildegard. “Complementary Terms in The Turn of 
the Screw: The Straight Turning,” pp. 206-214. The combination of 
the words “turn” and “straight” (adv.) is a structural element in James's 
story. It is found in the apparition scenes and in connection with Flora 
and Miles. In the beginning the governess, during the apparition scenes, 
is associated with straight and jerky actions, “whereas Miles, who had 
originally acted in harmonious straightforwardness, ends up in the feverish, 
spasmodic state of mind which makes him ‘jerk straight round.’ ” 


3306. Timpe, Eugene F., "Bret Harté’s Getman Public,” pp. 215-220. 
After -his introduction in 1872, Bret. Harte’s works were published in 
Germany in greater quantity than ‘those of “any other American author. 
After a decade ‘decrease began and. lasted until 1920, and from then 
until the present ‘the number remained at a constant one or two a year. 
The history of the reception of Harte’s works is useful for a future 
description of the reception of American literature in Germany. 


3307. Spevac, Marvin. “Tennessee Williams: The Idea of the Theatre,” 
pp. 221-231. Contrary to realist or naturalist interpretations, Williams's 
plays mirror the inner drama of his characters. His governing idea of 
the theater is the transcendent reality of "the only somebody worth 
being . . . the solitary and unseen you.” 

—K. A. Preuschen 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXIV:1, Fall 
1965. 


3308. Sen, Ramendra Kumar. “Imagination in Coleridge and Abhina- 
vagupta: A Critical Analysis of Christian and Saiva Standpoints,” pp. 
97-107. The author discusses the exact nature and scope—and_ limita- 
tions—of Coleridge’s definition of Imagination (Biographia Literaria, 
Ch. XIII) in the light of the aesthetics of Abhinavagupta. The Indian 
interpretation, which gives to Imagination a creativity about equal to 
God’s, would have been unacceptable to a Christian like Coleridge. 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXIV:3, 
July, 1965. 


3309. Benson, Larry Ὁ. “The Authorship of St. Erkenwald,” pp. 393- 
405. St. Erkenwald has heretofore suffered neglect because it was 
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believed to be a lesser work of the Gawain-poet. The evidence for this 
attribution is diminished by scholarship of the last 75 years, though the 
one feature still held in common is the use of periphrases. However, St. 
Erkenwald uses a small and conventional vocabulary, while the Cotton 
Nero poems draw on the full range of the traditional alliterative 
vocabulary. 


3310. Presson, Robert K. “Boethius, King Lear, and ‘Maystresse Philos- 
ophie,’ ” pp. 406-424, “The ethical and metaphysical foundations of De 
Consolatione and Lear are remarkably similar. The same problems and 
questions that troubled Boethius are raised in Shakespeare’s play, but many 
of the answers that satisfied Boethius no longer satisfy Shakespeare. At 
the dramatist’s moment of writing and thinking, pessimism about man 
and the larger context in which he exists takes the place of Philosophy’s 
optimism.” 


3311. Cole, Howard C. “The ‘Christian’ Context of Measure for 
Measure,’ pp. 425-451. The play as a whole reveals a central, consistent 
purpose of examining “sometimes satirically, and sometimes with high 
humor, the Duke's credentials for his self-appointed role as a benevolent 
Providence which would inerrantly establish and determine the drama’s 
final measurings.” 


3312. Alssid, Michael W. “The Design of Dryden’s Axreng-Zebe,” 
pp. 452-469. The basic structural design of Aureng-Zebe is that of the 
sun, with the solar upheavals reflecting the warring brothers. Dryden 
sees the heroic play as a vehicle for panegyric of the ideal prince, “whose 
private ο. is fused to the public good and who can provide the 
promise of a productive future, for himself as well as for his people.” 


3313. Reiman, Donald H. “Thematic Unity in Lamb’s Familiar Essays,” 
pp. 470-478. An examination of “Mers. Battle's Opinions on Whist,” 
“The Two Races of Man,” and “Old China” demonstrates that Lamb 
uses his trivial subject matter as analogue to more significant themes. The 
light tone of his approach enables him to avoid dogmatism and bombast. 


3314. St. George, Priscilla P. “The Styles of Good and Evil in “The 
Sensitive Plant, ” pp. 479-488. Parts I and II are concerned with the 
Good, which can therefore be alluded to in conventional terms; Part 
JHI, in its depiction of Evil, is emphatically sensual, employing “that 
tersely pictorial descriptive manner which has been the staple technique of 
modern poetry.” 


3315. Oliphant, Robert. “Dark Lemmata Documented for Common Old 
English Words,” pp. 489-495. Eighteen Latin lemmata are given possible 
interpretations based on evidence drawn from medieval glossaries. 
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3316. Frey, John R. “Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1964,” 
pp. 523-526. 
— Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXVI:1, January-March 
1965. 


3317. Mindel, Joseph. “The Uses of Metaphor: Henry Adams and the 
Symbols of Science,” pp. 89-102. Adams's quest for certainty led him to 
seek the meaning of man’s history and of his own unfinished education in 
the physical sciences. In applying the laws of thermodynamics and Gibbs’s 
phase rule to human events, Adams denied or neglected facts in order to 
preserve his models. His too literal application of metaphor does not 
disqualify metaphor from scholarly usefulness, however. Though mis- 
applied, his use of metaphor led Adams to the insight that, contrary to 
general belief, evolution is not synonymous with progress. 


, XXVI:2, April-June 1965. 


3318. Baym, Nina. ‘“Thoreau’s View of Science,” pp. 221-234. Thoreau 
accepted the Transcendentalist creed that one knows God through 
intuitions arising out of one’s own internal divinity but aroused into life 
by response to nature in a detailed, empirical sense. However, two 
things caused Thoreau to gradually develop a strong anti-scientific bias: 
(1) scientists themselves were increasingly rejecting the subjective, 
personal, symbolic nature of their quest, and (2) Thoreau’s own life- 
time attempt to establish a strict calendar of natural events to guide man’s 
life-pattern failed to take shape. 


3319. Wilson, John B. “Darwin and the Transcendentalists,” pp. 286- 
290. The transcendentalists first encountered Charles Darwin’s theories 
through the early reviews of Thomas H. Huxley and Asa Gray. But many 
of them were, in fact, “evolutionists” long before Darwin’s work appeared, 
having moved away from the static chain of being to the fundamental 
law of progress characteristic of an organic universe. 


, XXVI:3, July-September 1965. 


3320. Quinones, Ricardo J. “Views of Time in Shakespeare,” pp. 327- 
352. Three concepts of time appear in Shakespeare’s writing. Dominant 
among these is argumentative time. Here time is sensed as an agent of a 
reality that leads the organism ceaselessly, inevitably to destruction. While 
recognition of it allows discovery of a means of staving off ruin, many 
of the historical and tragic characters become infatuated with it, blinding 
themselves to its destructiveness. In contracted time we have the sense 
of time running out, of events closing in. In the last romances we 
encounter extended time, a healing force, erasing past error and pain as 
nature and time conspire. 
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3321. Armstrong, Robert L. “John Locke's ‘Doctrine of Signs’: A New 
Metaphysics,” pp. 369-382. As did most 17th- and 18th-century philos- 
ophers, Locke held in disrepute the term “metaphysics,” consistently 
using it pejoratively. But near the end of his An Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding Locke proposes a new science to take the place of 
traditional metaphysics, based upon the idea that signification implies 
causal association but not qualitative similarity between the sign and the 
thing. In thus entering into the treatment of the significance of the 
relation between thing and idea, Locke does enter an area that may 
properly be called metaphysical. 


, XXVI:4, October-December 1965. 


3322. Steadman, John M. “Eve's Dream and the Conventions of Witch- 
craft,” pp. 567-574. Satan’s appeal to Eve during her dream in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost contains such elements of current witch-lore as the demonic 
attempt to corrupt the phantasy, the choice of woman as the weaker and 
more vulnerable instrument, the apparition of the angel of light, the 
diabolical illusion, and the nocturnal flight into the clouds. We cannot 
assume, however, that these elements of current lore of sorcery were 
accepted by Milton himself. 


, XXVII:1, January-March 1966. 


3323. Allison, Henry E. “Locke on Personal Identity,” pp. 41-58. In 
An Essay Concerning Human Understanding John Locke develops the 
earliest systematic treatment of the problem of personal identity in the 
history of modern philosophy. Central to Locke’s theory is his repudia- 
tion of the traditional metaphysics of the substantial self. Not the sub- 
stantial soul but the organization of the constituent parts, “vitally 
related,” constitute the “person” that is the locus of identity to Locke. 


3324. McManmon, John J. “The Problem of a Religious Interpretation 
of Gulliver's Fourth Voyage,’ pp. 59-72. Certain dangers attend inter- 
preting the Fourth Book of Gwlliver’s Travels in relation to Christian 
doctrine and morality. One such danger lies in careless or superficial 
generalization about Christian concepts. Another lies in overextension of 
the conclusion that one can draw from intrinsic evidence and a writer's 
other works. A third danger lies in the assumption that since Jonathan 
Swift was a minister, his Christianity must of necessity emerge in his 
writings. 


, XXVIT:2, April-June 1966. 


3325. Merton, Robert C. “The ‘Motionless’ Motion of Swift’s Flying 
Island,” pp. 275-277. The way Jonathan Swift's Laputa moved may have 
been an adaptation of Gilbert's Royal Society monograph on magnetism. 
Gulliver's description of the operation of the central lodestone in keeping 
the island in the desired position above the earth can be interpreted 
several ways. But the most likely interpretation of Swift’s intention is 
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that the poles would rotate 90 degrees and the island would crash to 


earth, a joke on the abstract scientists. 
—R. Dial 


KANSAS MAGAZINE, 1963. 


3326. Hummel, William C. “Liber Amoris: Hazlitt's Napoleon,” pp. 
PP. 73-81. William Hazlitt’s last major work, the Life of Napoleon, 
often sacrifices historical reality to a thesis that is both a logical outgrowth 
and summary of Hazlitt’s political leanings, in which he elaborately 
restates 18th-century radicalism; the book is a literary creation nurtured 
by an obsessive infatuation for the conqueror Bonaparte, whom Hazlitt 
mistakenly “persisted in seeing as the one great hope of world republi- 
canism’’ and whom he thus depicts as “a Jalal rather than a personality.” 


, 1964. 


3327. Horsch, Janice. “Faulkner on Man’s Struggle with Communica- 
tion,” pp. 77-83. In his novels, primarily The Sound and the Pury, 
Absalom, Absalom!, and Light in August, William Faulkner explicitly 
comments upon the role of words and their inadequacy in man’s struggle 
to communicate objective reality. Yet, despite this inadequacy and the 
presence of non-verbal forms of communication, man finds himself 
unable to escape fully into a non-communicative solitude from the frus- 
tration offered by the distortion in meaning produced by verbal 
communication. 


3328. Yerby, Janet. “ ‘Proverbs of Hell’ and ‘Apocalypse,’ ” pp. 84-88. 
Norman O. Brown’s “Apocalypse,” in Harper's magazine (May 1961), 
picks up one side of Aldous Huxley's charge that “two things basically 
destructive in civilization fare} anarchy and too much organization.” In 
his philosophy that over-organization stifles man’s poetic imagination, 
Brown approaches Huxley's destructive anarchy. Although what Brown 
seeks is the anti-rationalist vision exemplified by William Blake's 
“Proverbs of Hell,” Blake’s vision precludes Brown’s anarchy. Brown’s 
anxious ranting does reach toward Blake’s vision, but some of James 
Thurber’s comments in his fairy tale, The Thirteen Clouds, more nearly 
approach the vital spirit of that vision. 


, 1965. 


3329. Blackwell, Louise. “Eudora Welty and the Rubber Fence Family,” 
pp. 73-76. In her story, “Why I Live at the ΡΟ. Eudora Welty 
dramatically illustrates what has “been described by scientists as the rubber 
fence in the family of the schizophrenic patient.” Her story foreshadows 
“the concept of pseudo-mutuality in family role structure” as forwarded 
by the Wynne Report based on research begun in 1954 at the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland: Miss Welty’s achieve- 
ment in delineating abnormal human behavior, previous to scientific 
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identification of that behavior, exemplifies what Henry James has called 
“the gift of artists to trace the implication of things.” 


3330. Howell, Elmo. “In Ole Mississippi: Faulkner’s Reminiscence,” 
pp. 77-81. William Faulkner’s The Reivers is the authors “final, explicit, 
and certainly most cheerful expression” of his “devotion to the ΣΑ πρῶ 
which the best of the Old South embodied.” Unlike Thomas Nelson Page 
who “‘romanticizes the old order” while “singing a dirge” for its demise, 
Faulkner, in The Reivers, optimistically suggests that the old standards, 
shorn of the all-pervasive evil and distortion of his earlier novels, have 
not lost their relevance in modern life. 


3331. Pennel, Charles. ‘The Learned Sir Thomas Browne: Some 
Seventeenth-Century Viewpoints,” pp. 82-86. Modern readers are attracted 
to the works of Sir Thomas Browne either by the artistry of his baroque 
style or by the implicit insights “into the revolutionary shifts in thought 
and feeling which occurred” in the 17th century. Browne’s contem- 
poraries, however, were more concerned with the substance of his 
theology, philosophy, and science; yet his Hydriotaphia was little known in 
his day. Among those who attacked Browne’s Religio Medici and Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica were Sir Kenelm Digby and Alexander Ross. His friends 
included John Evelyn, who corresponded with him, Anthony Wood, who 
wrote a life of Browne listing his works, and John Whitefoot, who 
prefaced the 1712 edition of Browne’s Posthumous W orks. 

—Jerome H. Rosenberg 


MICHIGAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, V:2, Spring 1966. 


3332. Brophy, Brigid. “Katherine Mansfield’s Self-Depiction,” pp. 89- 
93. Katherine Mansfield created a variety of personalities for herself. 
The publication by John Middleton Murry, her second husband, of her 
journal and letters to him and Antony ea biography reveal that, “Her 
true personality, which includes the polymorphous poseuse, is at once 
more attractive, more cogent, and more bitingly tragic” than hitherto 
believed. Her aggressive impulses were apparently connected with the 
realization that her mother did not want her and an ironic self-identifi- 
cation with her mother. Her most persistent images are those of eating; 
she died of consumption “(this was the name she regularly used for it)— 
the cannibal disease which consumes its victim.” 


3333. Holland, Norman N. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Mercutio and Ours,” pp. 115- 
123. Neo-classical critics held that Shakespeare’s characters were like real 
people; romantic critics tended to see them as historical beings; except for 
the psychoanalytic critics, modern critics reject the view that characters 
are either real or historical personages. We can, however, despite the 
illogicality, still talk of characters as if they were real. We can describe 
Mercutio realistically; but it is not satisfying, and “that is not why he 
feels real. He feels real because I can find the psychology of Mercutio in 
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myself or my psychology in him.” Both the earlier and the modern 
approaches to “identification” are incorrect. They looked to the character 
when they should have looked to the viewer, ‘‘for it is we who re-create 
characters and give them a sense of reality.” 


, V:3, Summer 1966. 


3334. Holtz, William. “Time’s Chariot and Tristram Shandy,” pp. 197- 
203. Tristram Shandy’s literary importance results from its particular 
conception of time, its variance from conventional narration. In a sense 
it is a story “about a man trying to write a story.” Sterne was obsessed 
with the problem of time; the many static devices are “calculated to force 
the reader to apprehend fiction at a preanalytic level, similar to one’s 
awareness of his own mental life.” The novel reflects Sterne’s experience 
as a painter, his consciousness of the possibility of sudden death, his 
“implicit concern for the problem of identity.” 

—Charles L. Squier 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, X1:4, Winter 1965-1966. 


3335. Riddel, Joseph N. “F. Scott Fitzgerald, the Jamesian Inheritance, 
and the Morality of Fiction,” pp. 331-350. Fitzgerald’s fictional method 
is a variation of James’s equation of the moral conscience and the artist’s 
imagination. This Side of Paradise and The Beautiful and the Damned 
fail because the artist’s sensibility is not mature enough to avoid senten- 
tiousness and superficiality. In The Great Gatsby Fitzgerald has found 
the most suitable method for the expression of his mature aesthetic 
consciousness. Nick’s development under the influence of his artistic 
vision of Gatsby demonstrates the dramatic balance of dream and fate 
in which Fitzgerald’s work centers and which is the equivalent of the 
Jamesian multiplicity of tensions. 


3336. Carlisle, -E. Fred. “The Triple Vision of Nick Carraway,” pp. 
351-360. The unifying center of The Great Gatsby is the person of Nick 
Carraway who combines the three perspectives of the historian, the 
detached participant, and the involved participant. The three perspectives 
come together at the end when the detached narrator tells his own story. 


3337. Rouch, John S. “Jake Barnes as Narrator,” pp. 361-370. Far 
from being a detached observer, the narrator of Hemingway’s “A Canary 
for One” is deeply involved in his story, as is revealed by its last sentence. 
Retrospectively, then, the selection and arrangement of the events told 
assume symbolical ο... The same principal applies, on a larger 
scale, to The Sun Aiso Rises. The novel features Jake as omniscient 
narrator recording events of the past, which explain his plight and his 
prospects in the present and the future. 


3338. Vanderbilt, Kermit, and Daniel Weiss. “From Rifleman to Flag- 
bearer: Henry Fleming’s Separate Peace in-The Red Badge of Courage,” 
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pp. 371-380. Henry Fleming’s self-election as flagbearer is the key to 
the structural and psychological unity of Crane’s novel. Crane’s intention 
to give “a psychological portrayal of fear” suggests that the flag func- 
tions as a charm against fear, after panic and active aggression have 
failed. The acceptance of the flag as a mother symbol gives Henry 
Fleming sufficient security to regain the detached view proper to his 
contemplative nature. 


3329. Marks, William S., III. “The Psychology of the Uncanny in 
Lawrence's “The Rocking-Horse Winner,’” pp. 381-392. The Oedipal 
pattern of Paul, Lawrence’s hero, shows analogies to case histories 
described by Freud. Freud’s essays on the uncanny and on witchcraft 
confirm Lawrence's somewhat arbitrary reading of Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter. Hester Creswell corresponds to Hester Prynne, whereas 
Paul combines the roles of Pearl and Dimmesdale. Essentially Lawrence’s 
story “‘satirizes the insanity of existence in a mechanically organized envir- 
onment as opposed to real living.” 


3340. Knowles, Sidney A., Jr. "The Fiction of Henry Roth,” pp. 393- 
404. Call It Sleep has remained Roth’s only novel. Its special impact 
lies in its fascinating treatment of child psychology. Roth’s tie writings 
show a decline in quality. “At Times in Flight” reveals in the form of a 
parable the reasons why Roth stopped writing. ‘The Dun Dakotas” is a 
confession of his inability to go on writing. Roth felt that “the themes 
were there but the embodying fable was not.” The fact that he did not 
go on producing clichés like so many other contemporary novelists is a 
sign of his artistic honesty. 


3341. Gordon, Robert C. “Classical Themes in Lord of the Flies,” pp. 
424-427. In his novel, Golding makes extensive use of Homer and even 
more of Euripides. He uses the device of the deus ex machina to end 
Lord of the Flies in almost the same way as Euripides does in Orestes. 
In both cases irony is the dominant προ. 


3342. Moore, L. Hugh, Jr. “Mrs. Hirsch and Mrs. Bell in Hemingway’s 
‘The Killers? ” pp. 427-428. When Mrs. Bell explains that she runs the 
place for Mrs. Hirsch, we have just another instance of the recurring 
theme that somebody does something for somebody else. The most 
dramatic example occurs when the killers remark that they want to kill 
Ole “just to obline a friend.” 


3343. Martin, John S. “Mrs. Moore and the Marabar Caves: A Myth- 
ological. Reading,” pp. 429-433. If one connects Mrs. Moore and the 
Marabar Caves in E. M. Forster's A Passage to India with the ancient myth 
of the Cumaean Sibyl and the caves x lives in, several passages in 
Forster's novel find a satisfactory explanation. 


3344. “Modern Fiction Newsletter,” pp. 434-460. 
—W. Erzgräber 
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MODERN LANGUAGES, ΧΙ.:2, June 1959. 


3345, White, D. V. “English Loan Words in Contemporary German,” 
pp. 67-70. The resistance to borrowing foreign terms manifested in the 
pre-war period in Germany -is breaking down and a great number of 
English words are beginning to be commonly used. 

—R. Vance Ramsey 


, XLI:4, December 1960. 


3346. Grimsley, Ronald. “The Don Juan Legend,” pp. 135-141. The 
imaginary character of Don Juan has such vitality that it has become a 
literary myth. From an origin in medieval legend and folklore Don Juan 
has come to represent not an individual but a demonic set of ideas. Real 
flowering of the myth occurred during the Romantic period when authors 
such as Byron combined this theme with the Faust legend thus making 
the light-hearted Don Juan a melancholy hero. The theme has been 
treated as recently as George Bernard Shaw’s Man and Superman. 

—W. Clark Hendley, Jr. 


NATION, CC:2, January 11, 1965. 


3347. Howe, Florence. “Doris Lessing’s Free Women,” pp. 34-37. 
Doris Lessing’s fiction treats of women who free themselves from tra- 
ditional bonds. Their freedom is of a most limited sort, they are divided 
selves, and they suffer failure repeatedly. Their dividedness is a disease 
leading to madness and death, though these women usually fail at dying, 
and live on in a purgatory unrelieved even by insanity. Mrs. Lessing's 
fiction is not to be studied for its artistry, but to be read for what it says 
about the life of the reader or of a next-door neighbor. 


, CC:4, January 25, 1965. 


3348. McLaughlin, John J. “Science Fiction Theatre,” PP. 92-94. Ray 
Bradbury has established in Los Angeles his own theater for the presenta- 
tion of his plays. “The World of Ray Bradbury,” a program of three 
one-act plays (originally short stories), has been well received. Bradbury 
has used techniques of the films to solve the special problems of 
staging science fiction. The technical effects, though sometimes impres- 
sive are too often obtrusive. The playwright and actors have worked 
together harmoniously and well. Bradbury’s financial independence, the 
availability of acting talent, and an audience of enthusiastic readers of 
Bradbury’s fiction have made possible an experiment of which the chief 
object is the fun of doing it. 


, CC:6, February 8, 1965. 
3349. Goldman, Albert. “The Comic Prison,” pp. 142-144. Sick comedy 
in America has ceased to provide catharsis and has become a required 
device, an automatic pattern. Sick comedy is ballyhooed and sold with 
great success. Novels are treated as products of show business. The 
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hostility and sterility behind the sick-comic mask are dealt with in John 
Nichols’s The Sterile Cuckoo. As everyone becomes his own sick 
comedian, the uncontrollable habit of sick humor makes everything 
ridiculous, isolates the comedian, and deludes him into thinking that he 
is confronting reality. 


, CC:11, March 15, 1965. 


3350. Sullivan, Kevin. “Last Playboy of the Western World,” pp. 283- 
287. In his best works—Borstal Boy, The Quare Fellow, and The 
Hostage—Brendan Behan wrote of men in one or another kind of prison, 
but not of criminals as such. In the plays, the serious and the tragic are 
at the core of uproarious comedy. Behan was most original in Borstal 
Boy. He wrote as if at play, and he was innocent of pompous intellectual- 
izing. The rest of his books add nothing to his stature or his reputation. 


3351. Ludwig, Jack. “Exile from the Emerald Isle,” pp. 287-288. In 
his first two novels (The Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne and The Feast 
of Lupercal), Brian Moore deals with Belfast characters—paralyzed, hope- 
less, and drab—living “below history.” The Luck of Ginger Coffey is 
set in Montreal, and Az Answer from Limbo in New York. The charac- 
ters of the later novels, like Stephen Dedalus, leave Ireland—but for 
different reasons and different destinations. For James Joyce, the center 
of life and power was Europe. For Moore the center is obviously 
America. 

—T. O. Mallory 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXVIII:4, December 1965. 


3352. Stein, Roger Β. “Royall Tyler and the Question of Our Speech,” 
pp. 454-474. Critics have missed the point that the first half of The 
Contrast is “a satiric drama of dialogue” in which Tyler scrutinizes various 
kinds of falsity in language, searching for integrity. He attacks the 
effeteness of Dimple’s group and the sententiousness of the otherwise 
admirable Manly. His characterization of Jonathan is complex, satirizing 
both artificiality and simplicity, but the character does not provide a 
standard of honest speech for America. Tyler is forced to end his play 
conventionally, leaving the question of our speech for treatment by later 
writers like Mark Twain αἴξ Hemingway. 


3353. Monteiro, George. “Howells on Lowell: An Unascribed Review,” 

p. 508-509. In an anonymous review written for the New York Tribune 
(Dec. 6, 1869), Howells spoke of “The Cathedral” as “the noblest poem 
which Mr. Lowell has yet written.” This enthusiasm was consistent with 
Howells’s criticism of Lowell’s earlier work, yet by 1900 Howells felt that 
“The Cathedral” was not one of the poet’s best works. 
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, XXXTX:1, March 1966. 


3354, Wilson, Douglas L. “‘Santayana’s Metanoia: The Second Sonnet 
Sequence,” pp. 3-25. After certain depriving experiences such as the loss 
of close relationship with his half-sister, Santayana went through a period 
of disillusion and readjustment which he later called metanoia (Gk., 
“change of mind”). He expressed this change symbolically in the poems 
entitled “Sonnets 1895” by telling a love story involving abandonment 
of unsatisfactory, physical love for ideal, spiritual love. The platonism of 
the Italian Renaissance poets provided what he (before Eliot) called 
“correlative objects” for his emotional experience. 


3355. Bonner, Willard Hallam. “Captain Thoreau: Gubernator to a 
Piece of Wood,” pp. 26-46. Ships and sailing were more important to 
Thoreau’s life and writing than commentators have realized. Letters and 
the Journal record happy sailing experiences from 1836 to 1860. A 
Week and other works reveal a large nautical vocabulary and carefully 
employed nautical imagery. Thoreau’s precept “Explore thyself” was 
meant to evoke the image of a bold navigator, and the much-admired 
Canadian woodchopper was described in Walden as “sailor-like.” 
—Donald M. Murray 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XIII:5, May 1966. 


3356. Rossiter-Smith, H. “Prince Leopold in Westmorland: 25th of 
9th Month 1819,” pp. 164-168. The visit of young Prince (later King) 
Leopold of the Belgians to Westmorland in September 1819, aroused 
feelings of strong respect and admiration in Thomas Wilkinson, a friend 
and neighbor of Wordsworth’s, who recorded the event in his diary and 
who, during the Prince’s visit of several days, met him with considerable 
initial embarrassed diffidence, according to his diary entry {herein 
reproduced}. A poem of Wilkinson’s, “To Prince Leopold,” also records 
the visit. 


3357. Scragg, D. G. “Old English ‘Bryt’ in the Vercelli Book,” pp. 168- 
169. Bryt, in Homily IV of the Vercelli Book, is derived from Bn. 
the idiom meaning a change of color. 


3358. Greene, Richard L. “The Hunt Is Up, Sir Thopas: Irony, Pun, 
and Ritual,” pp. 169-171. By indulging their imaginations too freely in 
searching for “irony, pun, and ritual” in older literature and paying 
insufficient attention to context, modern commentators sometimes mis- 
interpret badly. Illustrating this is Beryl Rowland’s “Chaucer’s Bukke and 
Hare,” ΕΙΝ (1964), dealing with covert sexual allusions in “Sir 
Thopas.” 


3359. Karrfalt, David H. "Another Note on ‘Kubla Khan’ and Cole. 
ridge’s Retirement to Ash Farm,” pp. 171-172. Wylie Sypher’s suggestion 
in PO (1939) that Coleridge wrote “Kubla Khan” at Ash Farm, in 
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Somerset, receives additional support from two details: the small stream 
mentioned by Sypher as flowing nearby actually flows beneath a building 
connected to the quarters where Coleridge stayed, and the farm buildings 
are joined into one structure enclosing a yard which Coleridge would 
have gazed upon from his window. The transforming power of the 
imagination may have made of these the scene which opens “Kubla 
Khan.” 


2360. Harrex, S. C. ‘“Coleridge’s Pleasure-Dome in ‘Kubla Khan,’ ” pp. 
172-173. A passage in Goldsmith’s “The Deserted Village” (H. 319- 
324), involving the word dome, may have provided the much-mooted 
source for the central image of “Kubla Khan.” 


3361. Martin, C. G. “Coleridge and Cudworth: A Source for “The 
Eolian Harp,’ ” Pp. 172-176. Similarities between some passages in Cud- 
worth's True Intellectual History of the Universe and “The Eolian Harp” 
suggest that Coleridge had Cudworth’s work in mind when he wrote his 
poem. One passage in particular, developing an analogy of music to 
show “plastic nature” at work, Coleridge fused with previous literary 
associations of the wind-harp. i 


3362. Haven, Richard. “Coleridge and Jacob Boehme: A Further Com- 
ment,” pp. 176-178. Evidence that Coleridge adopted Boehme’s sound- 
light, color-gravitation theory after 1807 (when he acquired the four- 
volume edition of Boehme) is fairly strong, involving Coleridge’s letters 
and other evidence. Coleridge must have erred when, in 1817, he wrote 
in a letter that he had adopted the correspondence-theory before 1798. 
Nothing in his writing around 1798 suggests his adoption of this theory 
that early. 


3363. Fahey, David M. “Southey’s Review of Hallam,” pp. 178-179. 
Ten pages of Southey’s celebrated review of Henry Hallam’s Constitutional 
History of England, in the January 1828 issue of the Quarterly Review, 
were by a collaborator, one Edwards, the interpolation being made at the 
request of John Murray, publisher of both the Quarterly Review and 
Hallam’s book. In a letter, Southey (unfairly, perhaps) ascribed the 
interpolation to Murray's self-interest in the book. 


3364. Rawson, C. J. “Pope Echoes in Byron’s Το Romance’ and Don 
Juan, ΙΥ͂.3,᾽ p. 179. In bidding farewell to Romance and Fancy, which 
he is abandoning for Truth, Byron appears to be echoing the Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot (li. 340-1); the line, “Where unlamented you must lie,” 
later in the poem, perhaps derives from Pope’s “Thus unlamented let me 
dye,” in the “Ode on Solitude.” The passage from Don Juan perhaps 
allusively transmutes Pope’s farewell and satirizes Coleridge on Fancy 
and Imagination. 
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3365. England, A. B. “An Echo of Prior in Don Juan,” p. 179. Byron's 
rhyme of Lincoln-think on (Don Juan, XVI. 82) is that of Prior in Hans 
Carvel (the devil’s speech, X. 139-140). Both poems involve a traditional 
reference. 


3366. Pollin, Burton R. “Keats, Charlotte Smith, and the Nightingale,” 
pp. 180-181. Verbal correspondences between Charlotte Smith’s sonnet 
“On the Departure of the Nightingale” and Keats’s ode suggest his debt 
to her “for ideas and diction.” 


3367. McLary, Ben Harris. “The Moore-Irving Letter File,” pp. 181- 
182. Dowden’s 1964 edition of Thomas Moore’s correspondence omits 
four letters to Washington Irving, one printed previously in MLN (1947) 
and three in Pierre M. Irving’s Life and Letters of Washington Irving 
(1864). 


3368. Illo, John. “‘Antimeria,’” p. 182. Omitted from OED and 
Supplement and Webster's 2nd and 3rd but contained in the Century 
Dictionary and Funk and Wagnall’s unabridged, this word, meaning “a 
kind of enallage,” can be illustrated by a quotation from Maria Edge- 
worth’s “Essay on Irish Bulls.” 


3369. Moler, Kenneth L. “Pride and Prejudice and Edward Cooper's 
Sermons,” Ῥ. 182. Another source for Jane Austen’s title is the 1804 
Sermons of Edward Cooper, which and whom she knew. 


3370. Firman, Catharine K. “The Squire of Donnington Priory,” pp. 
183-184, Biographical and bibliographical information about the family 
of John Hughes (father of Thomas, author of Tom Brown’s School Days) 
is supplied by “unpublished diaries, letters and notebooks now in the 
Oxford Collection at the Honnold Library.” 


3371. Crawford, Ronald L. “New Light on Robert Tannahill, the 
Weaver-Poet-of Paisley,” pp. 184-189. Inspection of Tannahill’s holo- 
graph letters in the University of Glasgow library reveals that David 
Semple’s 1876 edition of Tannahill merely copied P. A. Ramsay’s of 
1838, which was filled with errors in transcription and with “improve- 
ments.” 

—John S. Phillipson 


OHIO UNIVERSITY REVIEW, VII, 1965. 


3372. Swardson, H. R. “On the Poetical,” pp. 5-20. Poetical refers to 
things associated with poetry and poets; poetic refers to effects achieved 
in a way characteristic of poetry. Adelaide Procter and Allen Ginsberg are 
related in the poetical tradition: they “believe that stuff makes poetry. 
And they are successful to the degree that an audience sharing this belief 
is ready to respond to the presence of a particular kind of stuff.” Proc- 
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ter’s regular stanzas and Ginsberg’s formlessness are qualities their audi- 
ences expect to find in their na The sure sign of the poetical poet is 
that “he mentions things, rather than using them or shaping them.” The 
reader must be careful not to dismiss a poem because it seems poetical. 


3373. Knies, Earl A. “The Artistry of Charlotte Brontë: A Reassess- 
ment,” pp. 21-39. Although Charlotte Bronté believed in the idea of the 
inspired artist rather than that of a careful craftsman, “she realized that 
genius must be aided by a sound understanding of technique.” When 
she believed in the truth of her material, she would not alter it to make 
it seem “real.” The world of her novels is not as the author sees it, or 
as it is, but as the narrator sees it. 

— Duane B. Schneider 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LIX:4, Fourth Quarter 1965. 


3374, Gibson, R. W. ‘Pursuits, Problems and Pitfalls in Sixteenth- and 
Seventeenth-Century Bibliography,” pp. 355-366. Examples drawn from 
Francis Bacon and Thomas More illustrate such difficulties as “biblio- 
graphical ghosts,” forgeries (or restoration work), and the absence of 
“ideal” or “control” copies. 


3375. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Early American Fiction in England: The 
Case of The Algerine Captive,’ pp. 367-384. Royall Tyler’s novel (1797; 
London, 1802) was not, as has often been claimed, the first American 
novel reprinted in England (for C. B. Brown’s Ormond preceded it by 
about two years); nor was the English text altered so as to conceal its 
American origins (another traditional assertion), for the only substantive 
changes were “generally stylistic improvements not greatly affecting the 
meaning.” [Includes table of variants. ] 


3376. Armstrong, James C., and Kenneth E. Carpenter. “James Russell 
Lowell On Democracy,” pp. 385-399. The text of Lowell’s most popular 
address appeared in five versions: (1) the Harrison and Sons edition, 
printed before delivery on October 6, 1884; (2) the London Times 

rinting on October 7, set from a corrected copy of the Harrison edition; 
(3) the Pall Mall Budget printing on October 10, with further insertions; 
(4) the Birmingham edition (about November, issued in two states, with 
and without the price), incorporating four new insertions; (5) the 
Houghton Mifflin 1887 edition (of which the first two printings may be 
distinguished by the reading of Reformation / Restoration at 77.14). 
{Includes table of insertions and one of revisions. } 


3377. Jarvis, F. Ῥ. “A Textual Comparison of.the First British and 
American Editions of D. H. Lawrence’s Kangaroo,” pp. 400-424. 
Between the Secker and Seltzer editions there are over 800 variants in 
accidentals, few of which create ambiguities of meaning. On the other 
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hand, analysis of the substantive variants (printer’s errors, grammatical 
changes, revisions of “offensive” passages) reveals that the American 
edition (even though it lacks the final page) is the more reliable and “by 
far the more artistically satisfying.” [Includes table of substantive 
variants. } 


3378. Kinney, Arthur F. “Two Unique Copies of Stephen Gosson’s 
Schoole of Abuse (1579): Criteria for Judging Nineteenth-Century 
Editing,” pp. 425-429. Sir Walter Scott’s edition (1810) omits the 
material in the preliminaries and B2 of the second edition; since a copy 
at the Huntington Jacks these, it is probably the copy Scott used. Edwin 
Arber’s edition (1868) contains third-edition spellings for F4; a British 
Museum copy of the second edition has leaf F4 of the third edition and is 
thus almost certainly the copy Arber used. Nineteenth-century editing is 
often unreliable because editors did not collate multiple copies but were 
content to follow the text of one copy. 


3379. Harlan, Robert D. “The Publishing of The Grand Magazine of 
Universal Intelligence and Monthly Chronicle of our Own Times,” pp. 
429-436, Published from 1758 through 1760 by Ralph Griffiths and 
William Strahan, the magazine contained good τ lates and numerous 
original contributions (from one-third to one-half of the material); the 
chief causes of its demise were keen competition and the proliferation of 
imitations. Strahan’s printing ledger clarifies the economic aspects of 
the enterprise, and one may calculate that the partners would have realized 
a profit only if an average of 3000 copies per issue had been sold. 


3380. Wyllie, John Cook. “Footnote for an Andrew Jackson Bibliog- 
raphy,” p. 437. The 1825 Civil and Military History of Andrew Jackson 
is actualy a verbatim reprint of Samuel Putnam Waldo’s Memoirs of 
Andrew Jackson (1818). | 


3381. Haycraft,. Howard. “Poe and The Musiad,” pp. 437-438. One 
turn of phrase in the preface to the pseudonymous Mysiad (“too plain 
and self-evident’) is reminiscent of Poe’s use of the same words in a 
similar context in “The Purloined Letter.” 


3382. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “A Sophisticated Copy of The House of the 
Seven Gables,” pp. 438-439. A copy in the collection of C. E. Frazer 
Clark consists of the 1853 (sixth printing) sheets with a skillfully 
inserted 1851 title page; one can detect this sophistication by measuring 
the thickness of the sheets (.0045”, contrasted with .006” for the title 
page) or by checking folio 17 (the upright of the 7 is missing). 


3383. Golden, Arthur. “A Recovered Whitman Fair Copy of a Drum- 
Taps Poem, and a Sequel to Drum-Taps Fragment,” pp. 439-441. Whit- 
man’s annotated copy of the 1860 Leaves of Grass (at the New York 
Public Library) contains as paste-ons holograph copies of lines from 
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“Come Up from the Fields Father” and “Το the Leaven’d Soil They 
Trod.” 


, LX:1, First Quarter 1966. 


3384. Shawcross, John T. “Milton's Tenure of Kings and Magistrates: 
Date of Composition, Editions, and Issues,” PP. 1-8. Internal evidence 
suggests that the tract was written between about January 20 and 29, 
1649. The first edition was set from holograph and printed on or before 
February 13; the skeleton of inner A was used for outer B-E; and there 
are two states, one with spelling ‘‘frailries’” on page 9. In the second 
edition, set from a corrected copy of the first, gathering H went through 
the press just after A; there are three states of the title page (first has 
line ending “‘Ly-”) and two of the text (second has “thir” for “their” on 
page 3); several lines were revised; and a section of testimonies was added. 


3385. Eddy, Donald D. “Dodsley’s Collection of Poems by Several 
Hands (Six Volumes), 1758: Index of Authors,” pp. 9-30. [The defin- 
itive edition of 1758 is here indexed for the first time, arranging the 
titles under 125 authors, with 23 poems as yet unassigned. ] 


3386. Marks, Carol L. “Traherne’s Church’s Year-Book,” pp. 31-72. 
This Ms (Bodleian MS. Eng.th.e.51), a book of devotions designed for 
private use on the occasions of 19 holy feasts and fasts, was written 
between April and November 1670 and represents the second part of a 
longer work. In it Traherne borrowed from the Book of Common 
Prayer, Anthony Sparrow, Edward Sparke, Daniel Featley, William 
Austin, Jeremy Taylor, John Gerard, Lancelot Andrewes, John Donne, 
Meredith Hanmer, and’ Leontius. He chose them because “he had already 
arrived at a position harmonious with theirs,” and he revised the borrowed 
passages extensively; in this sense the work is original, for it voices his 
“most characteristic conceptions and concerns.” 


3387. Clarkson, John W., Jr. “A Bibliography of Franklin Benjamin 
Sanborn,” pp. 72-85. [205 items arranged under Sanborn’s three interests: 
belles-lettres, social reform, and abolition. } 


3388. Donovan, Dennis G. “A Note on the Text of The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” pp. 85-86. Compositors’ eyeskip resulted in the omission 
of two phrases in the “Religious Melancholy” section, one from the 
second (1624) and later editions, the other from the third (1628) and 
later editions. A “thorough and systematic collation” of the 17th- 
century ‘texts is needed. 


3389. Nickerson, Mildred E. “Howells and Salvini,” pp. 86-89. Howells 
translated Ippolito d’Aste’s Samson for Charles Pope in 1874, but his 
translation was not published until Tommaso Salvini’s revival of the 
play in 1889. Two printings have been noted, in the first of which the 
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“Argument” (a synopsis taken from the 1873 publication of another 
English translation) is on an inserted leaf rather than forming an integral 
part of the first gathering. 


3390. White, William. “The Old Man and the Sea as a German Text- 
book,” pp. 89-90. An English-language edition for German students was 
published by Silva Verlag, Iserlohn, in 1953, abridged (with 35 cuts) to 
one-third of its original length by Paul Kammer. 


3391. Monteiro, George. “John Greenleaf Whittier in The Independent,” 
p. 91. Three brief prose pieces (not previously listed in Whittier’s bibliog- 
raphy) appeared in The Independent on November 26, 1885; April 25, 
1889; and July 14, 1892. 


, LX:2, Second Quarter 1966. 


3392. Dearing, Vinton A. “The Poor Man's Mark IV or Ersatz Hinman 
Collator,” pp. 149-158. A device for collating microfilm copies of a 
printed edition, in order to identify press variants, can be constructed with 
two film projectors, a motor-driven shutter, a mirror, and a ground-glass 
screen. | i 


3393. Gulick, Sidney L. “Issued in Parts: The Seventh Edition of 
` Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son,” pp. 159-165. Evidence of. stab-marks 
in two bound copies reveals that the edition was originally issued in 24 
fascicles, each consisting of four gatherings in eights; evidence from 
changed press figures suggests an increase in the size of the printing 
during the issue in parts and a new press run after the sale in parts. In 
the copies issued bound, Y2.7 of Volume IV is a cancel. 


3394. Blanck, Jacob. “The Star Spangled Banner,” pp. 176-184. 
{Printings prior to 1815, both in separate form and in periodicals, books, 
and sheet music, are here listed for correction before the appearance of 
volume 5 of BAL.} 


3395. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “The Identification of Type Faces in Biblio- 
graphical Description,” pp. 185-202. Bibliographers should base their 
measurement of type on its E on the printed page rather than 
infer the size of the type body; their system of classification of type 
designs should be graduated so that different degrees of detail can be 
aia “under differing circumstances and for the several periods of 
ook production.” 


3396. Phillips, Robert S. “Shirley Jackson: A Chronology and a Sup- 
plementary Checklist,” pp. 203-213. [A chronology of her life, personally 
checked by her before her death in 1965; additions to the earlier list of 
her writings, published in PBSA, LVI:1, 1962, pp. 110-113; and a check- 
list of secondary material, including book reviews. Ί | 
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3397. Allen, Robert R. “Variant Readings in Johnson’s London,” pp. 
214-215. A copy of the first edition in the Nickell Collection at the 
University of titinois contains four readings which have not been dis- 
covered in any other copy of the first or later editions, nor is the reading 
at ΕΙ, line 10 (“pennon’d”) present in the surviving fragmentary Ms. 


3398. Howard, William J. “Dr. Johnson on Abridgment—A Re-exam- 
ination,” pp. 215-219. In Comstderations (1739), Johnson was not 
defending his own position but was simply restating the established 
thought of the time; as shown by a review of legal history, the principle 
“that an author had a right to a work if he could demonstrate enough 
original effort and judgment had an unbroken tradition down to 1761.” 


3399. Schweik, Robert C. “The ‘Duplicate’ Manuscript of Hardy’s Two 
on a Tower: A Correction and a Comment,” pp. 219-221. The auto- 
graph title (with Hardy’s signature) on the first leaf of the Ms at 
Harvard is not from a second Ms but has simply been stuck back at the 
spot from which it was originally clipped, the backing paper containing 
notes in the hand of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, not Hardy. This leaf thus 
lends no support to the theory that there were two Mss, but the special 
features of the rest of the Ms are still best accounted for by that 
explanation. 


3400. White, William. “The Text of A. E. Housman’s Collected Poems,” 
pp. 221-223. The 1965 Holt, Rinehart and Winston edition contains 16 
misprints [here listed} but “is the best we have had in this country.” The 
Cape edition has five more errors than previously reported (Book 
Collector, XIII:4, 1964, pp. 500-501), and the Penguin edition three 
more. 


3401. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “The ABA Issue of Meredith Nicholson’s 
A Hoosier Chronicle (1912),” pp. 223-224, The. special leather-bound 
issue contains a reproduction of Nicholson’s holograph of a 20-line 
poem on the front free end paper; this poem was a regular feature of the 
issue and not an actual inscription, as sometimes stated. 


3402. Shipley, John B. “Additions to the E. M. Forster Bibliography,” 
pp. 224-225. [Six signed periodical contributions are added to the 
bibliography by B. J. Kirkpatrick, as well as supplementary information 
about five other items. | 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


PAROLE E LE IDEE, VII:1-2, I-II trimester 1965. 


3403. Chinol, Elio. “The Poetry of John Skelton? (rev.-art., Edvige 
Schulte, The Poetry of John Skelton), pp. 45-46. From 20th-century 
critical negation of Milton, the romantics, and the Victorians as dead 
and artificial poets, comes the reappraisal of John Skelton as vibrant and 
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vital to modern poetry. Skelton fulfills T. S. Eliots ideal of a contem- 
porary poet who describes life in an art that resembles the spoken word. 
He draws from Italian models—Poggio Bracciolini al Valla, Poliziano, 
Folengo—to be the harbinger of Wyatt and Surrey. (In Italian) 

—Lena N. Gabriel 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XXVII:1, 
Autumn 1965. 


3404, Fish; Charles. “Beginnings: O’Neill’s "The Web,” pp. 3-20. In 
theme and theatricality the early one-act play “The Web” has a clear 
place in the development of O'Neill's oezvre. Princeton’s Ms [of which 
a page is reproduced in facsimile} shows careful revision, extending 
even to such minutiae as dialect spellings. 


3405. English, Thomas H. “On Choosing a Southern Hundred,” pp. 
45-52.-[A list of 100 books, ranging in date from 1557 to 1946, “from 
whose perusal the reader may form a fairly sound apprehension” of the 
South. } 


, SX VII:2, Winter 1966. 


2406. Madison, Charles A. “Gleanings from the Henry Holt Files,” 
pp. 86-106. The Henry Holt papers, now at Princeton, contain interesting 
correspondence with Thomas Hardy, Henry Adams, William James, and 
others. 


3407. Thorp, Willard. “Whit Burnett and Story Magazine,” pp. 107-112. 
Not yet fully available for scholarly use, the Burnett papers at Princeton 
contain extensive materials on fiction (especially American) since 1931. 
“Anyone who is writing about Sherwood Anderson, J. D. Salinger, 
William Saroyan, William Shirer, Jesse Stuart or Richard Wright will 
omit a visit to Princton at his peril.” x 


3408. Rice, H. C., Jr. “A Manuscript of Kipling’s The Light that 

Failed,” pp. 125-130. Princeton has recently acquired an important 

holograph Ms with the so-called “happy” version of the ending. 
——Charles A. Huttar 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
LXXV:2, October 1965. 


3409. Gummere, Richard M. “Thomas Paine: Was He Really Anti- 
classical?” pp. 253-269. Patriot, reformer, and journalist, Paine some- 
times contradicted himself on the classics. His rejection of the ancient 
tongues implies no distrust of or distaste for the matter or science of 
classical learning, merely for its form. Considering the range and variety 
of the classical allusions and references in his journalism, he “deserves 
a hearing as a ‘classicist malgré lui?” He repudiated modern foreign 
languages as well as ancient. 
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2410. Welch, D’Alté A. “A Bibliography of American Children’s Books 
Printed Prior to 1821: I-O,” pp. 270-476. [A continuation of LXXIII:1, 
April 1963; LXXIII:2, October 1963; LXXIV:2, October 1964; con- 
taining items numbered 579.1-876. | 

—Norman S. Grabo 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
LXXVI:1, January 1958. 


3411. Marsh, Philip. “Freneau in Philadelphia, War of 1812,” pp. 19- 
22. Philip Freneau was probably in or near Philadelphia much of the 
time during the War of 1812, and he probably wrote the annual news- 
boys’ greeting for the Avrora (newspaper) in 1812, 1813, and 1814. 


, LXXVIT:1, January 1959. 


3412. Marsh, Philip M. “Editor Philip Freneau’s Use of Translations,” 
pp. 22-26. In 1781-97 Freneau translated and published in five news- 
papers various French writings. To attack “American aristocrats and 
would-be monarchists” he used chiefly Boulanger’s Origin of Despotism; 
“to spread the doctrine of democratic idealism” he translated excerpts 
from French magazines and newspapers by Condorcet, Arnould, Mirabeau, 
and especially Rousseau. 


, LXXVIL:3, July 1959. 


3413. Hagemann, E. R. “The Death of Stephen Crane,” pp. 173-184. 
{Details the circumstances of Crane’s death, particularly through docu- 
ments in the National Archives. | 


, LXXVII:4, October 1959. 


2414. Marsh, Philip. “Philip Freneau’s Poetry in the New-Jersey Gaz- 
ette,’ pp. 240-242. The two verse epistles and letter signed “Z.” in the 
New-Jersey Gazette during the fall of 1780 are probably by Freneau. 


, LXXX:2, April 1962. κ 


2415. Marsh, Philip. “Philip Frenedu’'s Fame,’ pp. 75-93. By 1790 
Freneau was a popular, well-known poet, but his attacks in the 1790’s on 
the Federalist administration and his defense of France biased many 
against him. At his death in 1832 he was almost unknown. Interest in 
Freneau’s poetry was revived by Rufus Griswold in 1847-55 and especially 
by Evert Duyckinck in 1855-65. From about 1880 increasing attention 
has been paid to Freneau as a poet. [The author traces references to 
Freneau from 1778 to 1829 and evaluates biographies, collected works, 
and histories from 1800 to the present.} (To be continued) 


, LXXX:3, July 1962. 


2416. Marsh, Philip. ‘Philip Freneau’s Fame,” pp. 197-212. Today 
Freneau is famed less as a journalist than as a poet; his poetic fame is 
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firmly established. [The author traces Freneau’s fame since 1900. ] 


, LXXXI:3, July 1963. 


3417. Coad, Oral S. “The Barnegat Pirates in Fact and Fiction,” pp. 
183-203. Although the Barnegat Pirates or “wreckers” (salvagers of 
property from vessels grounded along the New Jersey coast) were 
probably no more than robbers, literature and legend have linked them 
with terrifying crimes, especially murder and the use of false lights. 
New Jersey wrecker literature, often including the murdered-loved-one 
theme, extends from 1835 to 1952 and includes tales by William Gilmore 
Simms and Stephen Crane. [Thirteen minor writers are discussed. ] 
--Ε. G. Stoddard 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 11:3, October 1965. 


3418. Alder, Benne B. “Sinclair Lewis: The Novelist Who ‘Hated’ 
Lecturing,” pp. 276-285. Sinclair Lewis is supposed to have hated 
lecturing and to have felt contempt for his audiences; too, he satirized 
the American orator in his novels. Yet he lectured in many different 
countries over a period of many years, more than was necessary merely to 
publicize his novels. He felt he had a message about the art of reading 
and the need for preserving the individualistic human mind. 


3419. Boggs, W. Arthur. “Some Standard Eighteenth-Century Usages,” 
pp. 304-306. Win Jenkins, in Smollett’s The Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker, is not quite as illiterate as she may seem to a 20th-century reader, 
since many of her usages were standard in the 18th century. “One 
measure of Smollett’s genius as a creator of comic character” lies in his 
success in utilizing the linguistic variety of the period. 


, LI:4, December 1965. 


3420. Rodgers, Paul C., Jr. “Alexander Bain and the Rise of the Organic 
Paragraph,” pp. 399-408. The modern paragraph emerged in the 17th 
century, reached full development in the 18th, and was ignored till the 
mid-19th, when Alexander Bain gave the “first systematic formulation 
of paragraph theory.” His six rules hold firm, and he is partly responsible 
“for placing twentieth-century paragraph rhetoric in a deductive cage, 
from which it has yet to extricate itself.” 


3421. Mills, John A. “Language and Laughter in Shavian Comedy,” 
pp. 433-441. Shaw was primarily interested in conflicts of ideas, and his 
language was neutral so as to bring out ideas most clearly. He worked 
primarily with the vernacular, with antithesis, and with anaphora, and 
these three elements not only make up a large part of the Shavian style 
but also “contribute most to the comic power of the plays.” 
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, LII:1, February 1966. 


3422. Sloan, John H. “ “The Miraculous Uplifting’: Emerson’s Rela- 
tionship with his Audience,” pp. 10-15. Emerson was concerned about 
the relationship between audience and speaker, and though he never 
set down a unified or coherent theory, he did evolve one. He believed that 
it was unnecessary for speaker to adapt to audience, and, indeed, that it 
was harmful. He felt, rather, that the audience must adapt to the 
speaker. 


3423. Johnson, Wallace H. “The Origin of the Second Shepherds 
Play: A New Theory,” pp. 47-57. The unique form and content of the 
Second Shepherds’ Play can be explained by the medieval tradition of the 
Saturnalia, particularly since the latter was basically concerned with the 
reversal of normal roles and attitudes concerning piety. Too, the Saturn- 
alia tended to be presented in and about the Christmas season. The play 
was probably the result of a tradition of improvisation joined to the nine- 
line stanza; it was probably later added to the Townely Cycle, and one 
Senet say which of the two shepherds’ plays was originally first or 
second. 


2424. Wadleigh, Paul C. “Earnest at St. James’s Theatre,” pp. 58-62. 
An account of the first production (February 14, 1895) of Oscar Wilde’s 
The Importance of Being Earnest reminds us that “even classics must 
emerge in the sweaty marketplace of the theatre.” 


, LII:2, April 1966 


3425. Gove, Philip B. “Englishes of Other Lands,” pp. 125-130. A 
general English dictionary is not a dialect dictionary and must handle one 
standard English language; too, “there is no distinctively regional stand- 
ard English among native speakers of English no matter where they 
live.” Recent times have shown the development of national languages 
rather than the growth of parochial dialects. 


3426. Brockett, O. G. “J. T. Grein and the Ghost of Oscar Wilde,” pp. 
131-138. J. T. Grein (founder of England’s Independent Theatre) pro- 
duced Oscar Wilde’s Salome in 1918. A member of Parliament, Noel 
Pemberton Billing, vilified both producer and star, and was in turn sued 
by Grein for libel. The jury decided Billing was not guilty. Grein lost 
both his job and his health as a result of the trial, though when the 
hysteria and the “animosities bred by the war subsided, Grein reestablished 
τ, as an influential and respected figure in the British theatrical 
world.” 


3427. Thurman, William R. “Journey into Night: Elements of Tragedy 
in Eugene O'Neill,” pp. 139-145. Tragedy must be “a positive assertion 
of value that not only survives but prevails,” and this affirmative quality 
is never fully achieved in O’Neill’s plays. O’Neill’s pervasive themes of 
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“anguished alienation and desperately-pursued illusion” are antithetical 
to the prerequisites of tragedy. 
—Julian Mates 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN STUDIES, IX, 1965. 


3428. Kinsley, James. “Burns and the Merry Muses,” pp. 5-21. Of the 
14 bawdy songs by Robert Burns printed in the Merry Muses of Caledonia 
(1800) and surviving in holograph, eight support the view that the 
compiler of the Muses worked from Burns’s “fair” papers or from 
reasonably faithful copies. Three others point to drafts or intermediate 
versions; only “The Case of Conscience,” “Green grow the Rashes O,” 
and “Ὁ Saw ye my Maggie” raise serious problems which the absence of 
more evidence makes insoluble. 


3429. Sucksmith, H. P. “Dickens at Work on Bleak House: A Critical 
Examination of his Memoranda and Number Plans,” pp. 47-85. The 
memoranda and number plans Dickens used in writing Bleak House have 
never been published or considered in their entirety. They provide an 
important glimpse of the author during composition. His notes show his 
exploitation of irony, his tight and sensitive control, his keen eye for 
proportion, his use of a rhetoric to communicate his complex, tragi- 
coe vision. [Twenty pages of detailed memoranda and number plans 
ollow. } 


3430. Tillinghast, A. J. “Boswell Playing a Part,” pp. 86-97. James 
Boswell not only identified himself with men he admired in order to 
improve himself; he also, recognizing the fictive qualities of his own 
life, identified himself with fictional figures, thereby leading him to use 
a variety of literary devices to describe his activities, His capacity to 
adopt various roles colors his observations of human behavior since there 
is evidence in his journals that he had explored the idea of playing a 
part in a way consistent with his interest in human behavior. 

: —G. J. Schiffhorst 


RESPONSE, VI:4, Easter 1965. 


3431. Peterson, R. G. “Our Debt to T. S. Eliot,” pp. 158-164. “Ash 
Wednesday” in 1930 was Eliot’s declaration that the best public and 
private course against chaos or inhuman order is accepting orthodox 
Christianity, not as a retreat from the world’s unpleasantness, but as a 
daily struggle against temptations, doubts, and despair. His was a poetry 
of ideas about historical traditions and religion; the more literate readers 
gained most meaning from Eliot’s ironic contrasts. 

—Carolann B. Purcell 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, VI:4, October 1965. 


3432. Melchiori, Giorgio. “Locksley Hall Revisited: Tennyson and 
Henry James,” pp. 9-25. While Hawthorne’s Our Old Home gave James 
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the idea for A Passionate Pilgrim, both Shakespeare and Tennyson make 
themselves felt in the work. James derives his narrative framework from 
“Locksley Hall,” though he reverses Tennyson’s optimistic conclusion. 
James found Tennyson's work lacking in vitality. 


3433. Thomson, A. W. “The Turn of the Screw: Some Points on the 
Hallucination Theory,” pp. 26-36. In spite of the attacks of Dorothea 
Krook and other critics on Edmund Wilson’s hallucination theory, 
several pieces of evidence in its favor can be suggested—particularly the 
difference in the manner of the appearance of the ghosts, the Freudian 
significance of Quint, and the use of the word “waiter” in the last 
scene with Miles. In addition, the prologue suggests that the governess 
affectionately identifies Douglas with Miles, to whom she had trans- 
ferred her infatuation for her employer. 


3434, Kirschner, Paul. “Conrad and Maupassant,” pp. 37-51. Conrad 
and Maupassant share a “conception of life and human nature.” Mau- 
passant’s influence on Conrad’s idea of sexual love is evident in a 
comparison of Victory with Fort Comme La Mort. Also Maupassant’s 
influence appears in Conrad’s preoccupation with the fear of death, 
specifically in the influence of Bel-Ami on The Nigger of the “Nar- 
cissus.” 


3435. Sherry, Norman. “Conrad’s Eastern Port: The Setting of the 
Inquiry in Lord Jim,’ pp. 52-61. Though unnamed in the novel, details 
of the description suggest that the setting for the Inquiry in Lord Jim 
was probably Singapore, and not—as J. D. Gordon suggests (Joseph 
Conrad: The Making of a Novelist)—Bombay. Singapore was the 
place of the Inquiry for the Jeddah case, which was the novel’s source; 
the scandal was most fully felt there; there, also, Conrad probably heard 
the Jeddah story and himself underwent an inquiry. 


3436. Fernando, Lloyd. “Thomas Hardy's Rhetoric of Painting,” pp. 
62-73. The strain of trying to be simultaneously traditional and modern 
is illustrated in the relationship between Hardy’s interest in European 
painting and his art as a novelist. Like Rossetti, Hardy—in order to 
increase the vividness of his writing—had recourse to painting when he 
described Eustacia Vye. He is like the Pre-Raphaelites in seeing a 
woman's hair as “one of her signal qualities” and in relying on emotion 
to inspire imagination. His style conjures up a painting, and in doing 
so it appears less flexible. In The Return of the Native the vividness 
of a portrait is likely to be a static vividness, and narrative action is 
slowed down, reducing the forward movement. In Native Hardy relies 
too much on the rhetoric of painting. 


3437. Holden, Molly. “Fool of Intellect,” pp. 75-80. Henry Gilbert's 
novel, Hearts in Revolt, published in 1901, provides a link between 
the Victorian novel and the modern. In its treatment of the relationship 
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between mother and son, the novel looks toward D. H. Lawrence; in its 
prudish fascination with prostitution and its profession of religious 
doubt, the novel is reminiscent of the Victorian era. 


3428. Church, Richard. “The English Poets from Chaucer to Yeats,” 
pp. 100-106. The long-playing record puts new emphasis on “‘hearable” 
as well as readable features of poetry. The recordings of the major 
Romantic poets in this series demonstrate the new qualities to be found 


in good oral readings. 
—Lewis B. Horne 


REVUE DES LANGUES VIVANTES, XXVIII:1, 1962. 


3439, Reed, Eugene E. “Ambrose Bierce’s ‘Chickamauga’: an Identity 
Restored,” pp. 49-53. By using skilfully the device of the contrasting 
“outside view,” which by dissociating the reader enables him to escape 
the blinding conventional view, Bierce restores “identity” and enables his 
readers to feel the horror he seeks to evoke. Thus Bierce solves what is, 
basically, a problem of style. 


3440, Michel, P. “American Literature,” pp. 62-69. Whereas literary 
criticism, particularly of 19th-century writers, has continued to flourish, 
critics seeming to prefer examining older writers of reputation rather than 
promising new ones, creative work in American literature since World 
War I has declined. Writers examined include Poe, Melville, Steinbeck, 
and Hemingway. The American theater is doing poorly, with play- 
wrights experimenting even less than fiction-writers. In poetry, Whit- 
man and Frost have recently and deservedly come in for study. 


| XXVIII:5, 1962. 


3441. Dierickx, J. “King and Archbishop: Henry II and Becket from 
Tennyson to Fry,” pp. 424-435. Seeking to write a modern play on the 
Henry [-Becket controversy, Eliot, Fry, and Anouilh conceive and 
present their central characters far differently from each other; in fact, 
their plays differ in almost every aspect. Tennyson’s Becket is much 
longer than Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral and more complicated than 
Anouilh’s Becket and Frys Cutmantle. These differences show the 
protean quality of the modern theater. 


3442, Slabey, Robert M. “Faulkner's Mosquitoes and Joyce's: Ulysses,” 
pp. 435-437. While not “pervasive,” Joyce’s influence on Mosquitoes 
is “discernible,” even though Faulkner claimed not to have even read 
Ulysses until after The Sound and the Fury had been written. Eliot’s 
and Huxley's influences can also be seen. | 


, XXVIII:6, 1962. 


3443. Michel-Michot, Paulette. “The Myth of Innocence,” pp. 510-520. 
Whereas in Robinson Crusoe Defoe oversimplified the problem of evil and 
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in The Coral Island R. M. Ballantyne ignored it, Golding in The Lord of 
the Flies faced it, presenting the adult world in miniature and exploding 
the myth of innocence. 


3444, Shuman, R. Baird. “Waiting for Lefty: A Problem in Structure,” 
pp. 521-526. Structurally somewhat atypical, Waiting for Lefty none the 
less uses “the elements of progression” to produce dramatically a successful 
conclusion. 


3445, De Graaf, D. A. “Arthur Rimbaud a-t-il connu Oliver Madox 
Brown?” pp. 549-552. Although some (e.g., Enid Starkie) have argued 
that Brown (Rossetti’s brother-in-law and a minor novelist) never met 
Rimbaud, it is possible that he did, through Swinburne and Verlaine. 
Brown seems to have read Rimbaud, whose work would in any case have 
drawn him. (In French) 


, XXX:1, 1964. 


3446. Michel-Michot, Paulette. ‘‘Jones’s The Thin Red Line—The End 
of Innocence,” pp. 15-26. Unlike earlier writers of war novels (e.g., 
Hemingway), James Jones in The Thin Red Line presents characters 
motivated not by idealism but by necessity, whose “conclusions about war 
derive from an individual psychological experience.” Through war they 
discover the bestial in themselves rather than the evil without. | 


, XXX:2, 1964. 


3447. Simon, Irene. “Shakespeare Criticism in Mid-Century (rev.-art., 
Anne Ridler, Shakespeare Criticism 1935-60), pp. 121-133. Heavily 
slanted toward interpretive criticism (16 out of 18 essays), Ridler’s 
Shakespeare Criticism 1932-60 indicates the increased importance of new 
critical techniques, especially seen in the shift from studying Shakespeare 
the craftsman to Shakespeare the symbolist, the use of the “new criticism,” 
and in historical scholarship. The two non-interpretive essays in this col- 
lection concern textual criticism and Shakespeare’s language. 


3448. Ketser, G. “Aldous Huxley: A Retrospect,” pp. 179-184. Over- 
shadowed by the assassination of President Kennedy, the death of Aldous 
Huxley on Nov. 22, 1963, brings to mind his warnings that in this mad- 
house world the lunatics must be controlled if they are not to destroy us 
all. His work of over 40 years reveals a consistent doom-sense, though he 
moved from an initial concern with “art, beauty and culture” to an 
awareness that man is responsible to his fellows. Repeatedly he stresses 
the unsatisfactory quality of ordinary life while maintaining a detachment 
pey natural to him and partly resulting from his disappointment with 
life. 
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, XXX:3, 1964. 


3449. Slabey, Robert M. “Soldiers Pay: Faulkner’s First Novel,” pp. 
234-243. In Soldiers’ Pay, “Faulkner imitates “Lost-Generation’ attitudes, 
gives evidence of his reading, especially in psychology and mythology, 
aligns himself with the Southern rhetorical tradition, overworks life’s 
little ironies, and presents a preliminary picture of the social and moral 
isolation of man in the odan world.” Unlike Eliot, Faulkner failed 
in his complexity. 


3450. Maes-Jelinek, Hena. “Morality and World Order in Shakespeare’s 
Plays,” pp. 269-279. Working from different assumptions, present-day 
critics of Shakespeare reach differing conclusions. Alfred Harbage finds 
“a satisfying scheme of moral justice” in the plays, the moral scheme 
denoting Shakespeare’s optimism deriving from a tradition opposed to 
that of the scholars. John F. Danby sees Shakespeare as ay outs the 
value of conflicting philosophies by opposing them within a is Ortho- 
dox in his “conception of man’s place in the universe,” he believes that 
Shakespeare wanted to investigate what effect the moderns had on soctety. 
Eventually, for Danby, medieval order is renovated as man’s public and 
private worlds fuse. That Lear is a Christian play (in Danby’s view) 
implies the possible regeneration of society. 


3451. Michel, Pierre. “Recent Criticism of American Literature,” pp. 
280-287. Two traditions—one labeled “ ‘progressive, revolutionary, 
revolt, coming of age, violence, quest, isolation, initiation’ etc.” and the 
other “conservative’—exist in American criticism of fiction. Until 
recently the former prevailed; now, critics are finding conservative values 
in great American novelists. (Critics discussed include Richard Chase, 
Daniel G. Hoffman, Ihab Hassan, Edwin T. Bowden, Hyatt H. Wag- 
goner, Frederick J. Hoffman, Hubert H. Hoeltje, Edward Wagenknecht, 
and Albert E. Stone.) 


, XXX:4, 1964, 


3452. Moucheron, Andrée. “Joyce and Shakespeare,” pp. 342-346. In 
his writings, particularly in the ninth episode of Ulysses (the “library” 
episode), Joyce reveals both a certain obsessiveness (the artist self- 
isolated through repudiation of patriotic, familial, and religious values) 
and an attempt “to dramatize personal problems and to achieve Shake- 
spearian serenity.” Shakespeare becomes for him a demiurge, like God 
the Father, yet also, like Joyce himself, an exile. Shakespeare is Joyce’s 
spiritual father. 


, XXX:5, 1964. - 


3453. Gale, Robert L. “Imagery in James’s Prefaces,” pp. 431-445. 
More concentrated in his prefaces than in his fiction (4.0 per 1,000 words 
in the latter, 8.7 per 1,000 in the former), James’s images in both 
represent the same major categories: “water, flower, and animal, war, art, 
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and religion.” They concern his inspirations and their recollection, his 
artistry, and his ideas about readers and other writers. 
—John S. Phillipson 


SATIRE NEWSLETTER, II:1, Fall 1964. 


3454, Tibbetts, A. M., and others. “Norms, Moral or Other, in Satire: 
A Symposium,” pp. 2-25. {The 14 contributors present differing views 
about the possibility of enumerating the essential characteristics of satire 
and whether or not the author must make clear his ideas of what is good. | 


3455. Greany, Helen T. “On the Opening Lines of ‘Absalom and 
Achitophel; ” pp. 29-31. The first 42 lines demonstrate the skillful 
manner in which Dryden, while demolishing his chief target, Shaftesbury, 
also manages to remark upon the weaknesses of King Charles and his 
son. 


3456. Pollin, Burton R. “Verse Satires on William Goodwin [sic} in 
the Anti-Jacobin Period,” pp. 31-40. Godwin, liberal thinker and later 
father-in-law of Shelley, was a prime target of the conservative anti- 
Jacobins. Two poems, “The Modern Philosopher” and “Modern Philos- 
ophy and the Godwynian System,” which seem not to have been reprinted 
or commented upon before, are devoted solely to him. [The poems are 
reproduced here. } 


3457. Griffin, Alice, and John. “Satire in the New York Theatre,” pp. 
44.46, Satire has had its best reception off Broadway, and the 60’s have 
seen the growth of such groups as The Second City, which reflect the 
young liberal view. Comparable poe in Britain, where the audience 
for satire is much greater, are losing force because of the indiscriminate 
nature of their attacks. In recent years solo performers like Mort Sahl, 
who can revise relatively easily, have won popularity here. 

—Joan M. Hoagland 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY, XXII:3, Summer 1958. 


2458, Greenleaf, Richard. “Emerson and Wordsworth,” pp. 218-230. 
Emerson not only utilized the poetic innovations of Wordsworth but also 
extended this revolutionary fervor into his attitudes toward society. Words- 
worth, however, moved from youthful revolutionary fervor to political 
complacency in his old age. He used the language of the common man to 
divorce his poetry from social convention, while Emerson sought to 
involve his creative work in society. His mind divorced from his heart, 
Wordsworth retreated into sentimentality. Emerson combined both 
thought and feeling, thereby staying true to the cause of the people. 


(Science and Society, XXIII:2, Spring and ΧΧΠΙ:ά, Fall 1959, were 
abstracted in AES, Π1:4, April 1960.) 
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, SXIV:3, Summer 1960. 


3459. Gifford, Ernest. “James Joyce” (rev.-art., Stanislaus Joyce, My 
Brothers Keeper; Richard Ellman, James Joyce), pp. 271-273. For all 
his literary innovation, Joyce remained a bourgeois and reactionary thinker. 
In maintaining the ideology of medievalism while rejecting the religion 
of the Middle Ages, Joyce rejected the objective as the real ground for 
truth, and thus edged toward nihilism. 

—John Knoll 


SELECTED PAPERS FROM THE ENGLISH INSTITUTE (formerly 
English Institute Essays), 1964. 


3460. Mercier, Vivian. “From Myth to Ideas—and Back,” pp. 42-70. In 
Shaw’s terms, drama of ideas presents unsettled ideas; the very question 
of what is right and wrong is in the balance. Marlowe's plays (except 
Dr. Faustus) and Restoration comedy are one-sided. Shakespeare, Ibsen, 
Molière, and Shaw himself gives us drama of ideas in Shaw's terms. Post- 
renaissance pluralistic society is the cultural milieu in which such drama 
of ideas is most at home. Those who revert from ideological conflict to 
myth (Claudel, Brecht, Yeats, the Existentialists) are rejecting not only 
drama of ideas but contemporary society as well. 


3461. Gassner, John. “Shaw on Ibsen and the Drama of Ideas,” pp 
71-100. Shaw’s criticism of Ibsen was not alone responsible for Ibsen’s 
influence in England. Although Shaw did try to mold Ibsen to Shaw’s 
own image, he at least saved the Norwegian’s reputation from the possible 
imputation of dullness. In his theory of drama of ideas Shaw equated 
“idea” with “new idea” or “challenge.” For Shaw, drama of ideas was 
composed of discussion wedded to action, brought to bear on the con- 
temporary situation. Shaw used Ibsen as his hero, but Shaw's principles 
are better illustrated by his own plays and by those of Brecht, Eliot, 
Sartre, Beckett, and Ionesco. 


3462. Engel, Edwin A. “Ideas in the Plays of Eugene O'Neill,” pp. 
101-124. O’Neill’s early plays show his preoccupation with his own 
adolescence and with the idea of death-rebirth as explored by Nietzsche. 
The theories of Freud and Jung illuminate the father-son enmity and 
mother-son affection found in many of O’Neill’s plays. With Strange 
Interlude O'Neill left off writing plays with Dionysian remedies to the 
problems portrayed. His final (and finest) works, The Iceman Cometh 
and Long Day's Journey Into Night show his espousal of a love which 
seeks others rather than returns to the self. 

—A. Leah Jansky 


SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, XII:4, September 1962. 


3463. “Controversy and Success Herald Opening of New York City’s 
Free Shakespeare Festival,” p. 27. Opening of the New York City 
Shakespeare Festival in its new $400,000 open air theater provoked a ` 
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controversy because of the inclusion of Merch. in the repertory. The 
New York Board of Rabbis sent a delegation to protest to Joseph Papp, 
director, and Newbold Morris, Park Commissioner, against the proposal 
to televise the performance, on ground of concern with “the possible 
impact of . . . Shylock on [the] television audience.” Papp, himself 
a Jew, replied that “Anti-Semitism is not the issue here.” As with their 
earlier attempt to ban Oliver Twist, the pleas of the Board were ineffectual 
and Merch. was produced, evoking generally favorable critical response. 


3464. Marder, Louis. “Shakespeare’s Bones, Birthplace and Burial,” pp. 
28-29. Proposals to exhume the bones of Shakespeare and efforts to 
discredit the Birthplace as a shrine are of common recurrence, but not 
since 1883 has the controversy over such efforts to revise or confirm the 
Shakespeare legend been so vigorously debated as with the approach of 
the Quadricentennial. A letter to the London Times, August 30, pro- 
posing exhumation provoked protests from numerous writers, among 
them J. Dover Wilson and T. S. Eliot. Supporters were also numerous, 
among them Calvin Hoffman, proponent of Marlowe’s authorship. 
Although “precedents for such ghoulish activity” are numerous, that the 
“authorities will not assent is a foregone conclusion.” (To be continued) 


3465. Steensma, Robert C., and Louis Marder. “Shakespeare and the 
Supernatural: A Bibliography,” p. 32. In his extensive use of folklore, 
Shakespeare reflects the interest of Elizabethans in the supernatural. The 
bibliography is divided into “(I) works dealing with Elizabethan . . . 
magic, demonology, and folklore; and (II) books and articles concerning 
Shakespeare’s use of these elements.” 


, 11:5, November 1962. 


3466. Marder, Louis. “Shakespeare’s Bones, Birthplace and Burial—II 
AND A CHALLENGE,” pp. 35-36. Part I of this article elicited a 
letter of protest from Francis Carr, editor of Past and Future and one 
of three who proposed opening the grave. Carr, a Baconian, writes that 
“the orthodox scholars have failed to come up with any really convincing 
evidence.” In reply one may pose “a formal challenge” to the heretics 
to prepare “a list of as many questions as they can—the answers to which 
will satisfy them that Shakespeare is the author of the plays.” This should 
meet the claims of the unorthodox “who are saying that Shakespeareans 
are silent because they cannot reply rather than will not.” 


3467. McAleer, John J. “Charlotte Stopes—Spindle-side Shakespearean,” 
p. 38. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes (1841-1929) was the first woman 
in Scotland to be awarded a Certificate in Arts Diploma (M.A., First 
Honors). A novelist and critic, she was a charter member of Furnivall’s 
New Shakespeare Society. Voluminous writings on Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries followed, culminating in her Life of Southampton (1922), 
whom she had championed in earlier studies of the Sonnets. 
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, 11:6, December 1962. 


3468. McAleer, John J. “The Resolute and Righteous Mr. Ritson,” p. 
45. Joseph Ritson (1752-1803), trained as a solicitor and conveyancer, 
devoted much of his life to researches on Shakespeare. He attacked the 
Johnson-Stevens Shakespeare for inaccuracies, his notes being used 
extensively by later editors. Later he attacked Malone’s edition, pro- 
voking a personal feud as a result of which Malone is thought to have 
bought and destroyed three volumes of Mss left on Ritson’s death. Despite 
his acerbity of style, his standards were so high that he made them prevail. 


, XIII:1, February 1963. 


3469. “Quest for Shakespeare Manuscripts and Exposure of ‘Sham 
Shakespeare’ Continues Among ‘Heretics, ” p. 1. Voluminous responses 
to SNL’s November challenge have been recetved and others promised, 
although some critics challenge the validity of the question-answer 
procedure. Meanwhile, the debate continues, Past and Future interpreting 
Stratford’s silence on the proposal to open the tomb as indicating fear. 
The attack seems intended to get publicity by instigating a lawsuit. 
Among letters received are some claiming to prove Bacon’s authorship by 
recently decoded ciphers and interpretations of Masonic and Rosicrucian 
symbols in monuments and portraits. 


3470. Steensma, Robert C., and Louis Marder. “Shakespeare’s Fools: 
A Bibliography,” p. 6. “This bibliography lists books and articles con- 
cerning the fool in Elizabethan and Jacobean drama as well as in the 
plays of Shakespeare. A few background volumes have been included.” 


3471. Hallo, Jay L. “Bird Imagery in Macbeth,” p. 7. In Mac., pro- 
nounced by Caroline Spurgeon the richest in imagery of all Shakespeare's 
plays, bird imagery is especially significant. Birds are used to evoke 
images both pleasant and sinister. In various scenes the sparrow, the 
martlet, the wren, and the chuck (chick) are used to connote such 
attributes as timidity, security, courage, and feminine charm. On the 
evil side the raven, the owl, and the kite are used to connote different 
aspects of Macbeth’s insatiable appetite for blood. The pattern is an 
integral part of the tragic vision of ‘‘Macbeth as a man increasingly 
‘devil-possessed.’” ” | 


, XTII:2, April 1963. 


3472. Marder, Louis. “Question [sic} and Answers on the Authorship 
of Shakespeare,” pp. 16-17. Of questions submitted in response to the 
challenge (SNL, Nov. 1962), 17 are chosen as representative. The 
evidence suggests that both Shakespeare’s schooling and general learning 
were ample. Absence of authentic Mss no more precludes Shakespeare's 
authorship than does the like absence disprove authorship of Lyly, Kyd, 
Marlowe, and others. Irregular hyphenation and spelling of Shake- 
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speare’s name prove only that such matters were not then standardized. 
Lack of recorded eulogies and other negative evidence also proves nothing. 
Contemporary praise of Bacon as scholar and writer is meaningless as 
evidence. That the Birthplace Trust has kept silent in the face of recent 
attacks proves only that their position is so strong that no defense is 
necessary. 


3473. McAleer, John J. “Malone and Ritson,” p. 12. The conjecture 
(SNL, Dec. 1962) that Edmond Malone bought and destroyed three 
volumes of Joseph Ritson’s Mss for a proposed edition of Shakespeare is 
disputed by James M. Osborn on grounds that Malone’s life “gives not 
even a remote parallel to such an action” and that his circumstances at the 
time and afterwards “left him in no position to make liberal expenditures 
to spite rivals, even if disposed to do so.” 


3474. Crouch, J. H. “Some Ground Rules for Shakespeare,” p. 13. 
Since the turn of the century when European producers were rediscovering 
the facts of Shakespearean staging, the objective has been to make pro- 
ductions “presentational” rather than “representational.” This has meant 
using broad, deep stages with little or no scenery, thus focusing attention 
upon the actors. The pace is rapid, soliloquies and asides are directed 
-at the audience, and the verse is spoken, not like prose, but with five 
beats to most lines. Shakespeare’s lines are not natural speech but 
artistic expressions. | 


3475. McAleer, John J. “Mary. Cowden Clarke: Shakespeare’s First 
Woman Editor,” p. 18. Mrs. Clarke (1809-98) grew up in a home where 
prominent writers were frequent guests. At 19 she began a “storybook 
marriage” with Charles Cowden Clarke, ‘Keats’ inspired schoolmaster,” 
and lecturer on Shakespeare and Chaucer. Her voluminous writings on 
Shakespeare included the scholarly Concordance (1844-45) and an 
edition of the plays done jointly with her husband (1864-68), “surpassed 
in amplitude only by the New Variorum.” Her scholarship is marred 
by the zdée-fixe, shared with her husband, that Shakespeare’s plays are 
an infallible guide to conduct and that Shakespeare is “the greatest 
human intellect.” 


3476. Renfrow, Jack N. “Hamlet and the Psychologists,” p. 20. Ham- 
let’s motivations, long debated by literary critics, furnish themes also 
attractive to psychologists. Freud, Ernest Jones, and Theodore Reik trace 
Hamlet’s actions to the Oedipus complex. Norman Symons finds the 
graveyard fight of Hamlet with Laertes symbolic of Hamlet’s battle 
against the father figure. Besides the Oedipal overtones, a number of 
psychoanalysts interpret Ham. as having homosexual implications. Leav- 
ing aside extreme interpretations, it may be agreed with Lionel Trilling 
that “if psychoanalysis has indeed added a new point of interest to the 
play, that is to its credit.” l 
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, XIII:3, May 1963. 


3477. Marder, Louis. “Sir Tyrone Guthries Hamlet,’ p. 24. The 
Minnesota Theatre Company, Minneapolis, opened on May 7 with Sir 
Tyrone Guthrie’s production of Ham. One New York critic describes 
such details as the use of candles and flashlights, rapiers and revolvers, 
and imaginary and modern costumes. Another tells of Ophelia’s carrying 
tennis rackets and Laertes’s wearing a revolver strapped over his trench 
coat. Like Akimov’s Moscow production, this leaves the critic who 
believes “the play’s the thing’? wondering if such a production is not at 
fault because it stands between the audience and Shakespeare. “If 
Shakespeare needs these devices to make him live again for the 20th 
century, the less Shakespeare he.” 


3478. Marder, Louis. “In Defense of Shakespeare and Shylock,” p. 28. 
Paul Y. Siegel's’ contention that Shylock was less a target for anti-Semitism 
than a caricature of the English Puritan (like Jonson’s Zeal-of-the-Land 
Busy) is fallacious because it is based on interpretations not justified by 
Merch. itself. Shylock could not have deliberately planned his revenge, 
because at the time he took Antonio’s bond he could not have known 
“that one of the richest men in Venice was going to go broke in 90 days.” 
Neither was he a mere “comic distraction.” Shakespeare may have 
intended some anti-Semitism in his play, but he humanized his victim— 
“as he did with all his tragic villains.” 


, ἘΠΠ:4, September 1963. `` 


2470, “Shakespeare Debate Continues; Oxfordians Submit More Ques- 
tions,” p.l. Francis Carr, editor of Past and Future, printed in his June- 
July number SNL’s answers on the authorship. The voluminous evidence 
of the unorthodox does not constitute proof. Carr's suggestion to Thomas 
Bland, Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, that the tomb be opened elicited 
the reply that the act, besides being a desecration, would disrupt service 
to no purpose. Sir Laurence Olivier refused to support the proposal, 
calling it a “clod-hopping, jack-booted outrage.” 


3480. McAleer, John J. “Samuel Tannenbaum: Shakespearean ‘Biblio- 
tist, ρ. 24. Samuel Aaron Tannenbaum (1874-1948) combined an early 
interest in Shakespeare with his life as a professional psychiatrist. He was 
turned to psychology by a psychoanalytical article on Oth. Calling him- 
self a “bibliotist,’” he undertook to refute Baconian slurs on Shakespeare’s 
script, scrutinizing hundreds of Elizabethan Mss to determine the 
characteristics of ο... hand; his rejection of the claim that 
part of the Book of Sir Thomas More was by Shakespeare involved him 
for a time in controversy. In addition to psychiatry, his major interests 
were compiling bibliographies and teaching Shakespeare. His library of 
15,000 items formed the nucleus of the University of North Carolina’s 
Tannenbaum Shakespeare Collection. 
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, XIV:2-3, April-May 1964. 


3481. Craig, Hardin. “The Advancement of Shakespeare—Suggestions,” 
p. 17. Shakespeareans must understand Shakespeare's philosophy. From 
Dryden on it has been said that Shakespeare followed nature, but what 
this means is vague. The philosophy of nature involves both what was 
believed in the Renaissance and what is known now. The philosophy 
impelled Shakespeare and his contemporaries to tell what they thought 
were true stories—to illuminate truth, never to violate it. Deducing 
human nature from deeds, Shakespeare ignores the conventional rules 
and operates in the concrete, leaving us either to interpret or be content 
with the mystery, as nature is. Broad knowledge, sympathy, and sensi- 
tivity to truth are keys to understanding Shakespeare. 


3482. Reese, M. M. “Shakespeare in His Habit as He Lived,” p. 19. 
Historians and aesthetic critics have contributed to Shakespearean biog- 
raphy. Their studies are less to be depored than those of subjective vision- 
aries. From casual gossip common in the 17th century, late 18th- and early 
19th-century biographers laid the foundation for the solid contributions 
of Victorian and 20th-century scholarship, British and American. 
Chambers set standards that have influenced biographers down to the 
present. Recent trends have been toward studies of localized pockets of 
information, illustrated in the books of Chute, Brown, and Hotson. 


3483. Seigel, Paul N. “Change and Continuity in Shakespearean Criti- 
cism,” p. 21. Each succeeding period in Shakespearean criticism has 
tended to react against the previous one, but there has been a continuity 
of influence. Except for the more judicious appraisals of Dryden and 
Johnson, neo-classicists saw Shakespeare as an erratic genius. To the 
romantics he was infallible and godlike. Schlegel defended Shakespeare's 
language, his use of comic scenes in tragedy, and his use of violence on 
stage; Coleridge championed his concept of organic form against the 
neo-classical charge that he violates the unities. The Victorians tended 
to stress the moral aspects of the plays and to find in them biographical 
allusions. Modern critics study Shakespeare in the light of Elizabethan 
theatrical and literary conventions. Future criticism may concern itself 
with the Christian overtones of the plays. 


2484. Ure, Peter. “The Enigmatic Problem Play,” pp. 22-23. First 
applied to All’s W., Meas., and Troi. by F. S. Boas (1896), the term 
“problem plays” has proved a “convenient phrase” to later critics. The 
use of other appellations and attempts to apply the term to tragedies and 
other comedies have failed, but it seems more appropriate to the first two 
than to Troi. In these, fantastic and romantic plots combine with realistic 
characterizations to produce overtones of grim satire. In Troi. the satire, 
despite elements of the tragic, is more truly comical. As in Shakespeare’s 
other plays no “final descriptions” seem possible. 
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3485. Ribner, Irving. “The History Plays,” p. 25. Interest in the 
histories has grown during the past 25 years. Plays covering the period 
from R. I to R. HI are interpreted as an epic of the "Tudor myth,” 
culminating in the accession of Elizabeth I. Critics who see them as 
mirrors for the edification of their times regard H. IV and H. V as por- 
traying the education of the ideal king. Falstaff is the negation of valor 
and justice, whom:the king must reject, or the ordinary man, whom he 
must transcend. The consenus as to possible collaborators on the later 
histories is generally that Shakespeare was their sole author. 


3486. Weisinger, Herbert. “Myth and Ritual Approaches,” pp. 28-29. 
The school of myth criticism, though it involves many dubious approaches, 
must not be condemned in toto. Deriving from Frazer and Freud, it has 
been applied to all fields of literature, though its use in Shakespearean 
criticism is disappointingly small. It has often been applied to the later 
plays to find in them Christian allegories. Closer study of individual 
plays is needed to determine the importance of their mythic elements. 


, XIV:4, September 1964. 


3487. “Worldwide Activities Honor Shakespeare,” p. 1. Celebrations of 
Shakespeare’s 400th year were worldwide. Not only in Britain and 
America but in Malaysia, the Soviet Union, and Germany elaborate 
festivals were conducted. In West Germany appeared an index of the 
first 99 volumes of the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, and in East Germany a 
week-long birthday festival took place.’ 


3488. “Hotson’s Sonnet Theories Astound Scholars” (rev.-art., Leslie 
Hotson, Mr. W. Η.), p. 1. In a London Times article and a book, Mr. 
W. H., Leslie Hotson says that William Hathcliffe is “Mr. W. H.” and 
that Lucy Morgan is the “Dark Lady.” He also credits the “miscalled lost 
years” with “amazing accomplishment, says that Shakespeare is Spenser’s 
‘gentle Spirit’ and ‘Aetion, ” and that the Rival Poet was Marlowe. 
Hotson’s treatment uses facts, but his interpretations of them, added to 
his flights of fancy, are more amazing than convincing. Such procedure 
does not make for definitive scholarship. (To be continued) 

—Ira N. Hayward 


STAND, Quarterly 7, Number Three, [1965}. 


2489. Mottram, Eric, “The Making of Paterson,” pp. 17-34. From 1936 
the letters of William Carlos Williams indicate his preoccupation with the 
difficulties of formulating and completing his epic poem Paterson. For 
structure he “needed to find a form which presented people, in action in 
the present, but in a city built on a site with a local history and geography 
from which universals could be made.” Over the 20 years of its composi- 
tion and publication, Paterson “became one of those persistent efforts of 
major American poets to create an epic poem of their personal vision.” 
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, Number 4, 1965. 


3490. Williams, Raymond. “Prelude to Alienation,” pp. 36-44. Words- 
worth and Blake both perceived the isolation of the individual in an 
industrial society which brought with it “a social dissolution and the 
loss of a common world.” Both saw and described this condition within 
the “modern urban metropolis.” Alienation can lead “to the practice 
of individual preservation, within a ‘grievous general condition, or to the 
practice of revolution, which would seek to end the condition. Blake and 
Wordsworth, this early, point the different ways.” 

—Kristen Patton 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, XIX, 1966. 


3491, Williams, Franklin B., Jr. “Commendatory Verses: The Rise of 
the Art of Puffing,” pp. 1-14. Commendatory verses were “an innova- 
tion of the Renaissance,” and 4,748 such poems appeared in 1,472 
English books before 1641 (though the peak was not reached until about 
1650). In the earlier years they were mainly “confined to books of 
serious pretensions,” but the most striking feature of the later years was 
“the increasing preponderance of literary works.” Grammar school stu- 
dents were expected to produce such verses as an exercise, and all the 
chief poets of the period (except Sidney and Shakespeare) wrote them. 
A stock of commonplaces developed, giving rise to the tradition of the 
mock-commendatory poem. 


3492, Miller, William E. “Printers and Stationers in the Parish of St. 
Giles Cripplegate 1561-1640,” pp. 15-38. [Transcript (from the parish 
registers now in the Guildhall Library) of entries relating to more than 
160 printers and stationers. } 


3493. Bowers, Fredson. ““Today’s Shakespeare Texts, and Tomorrow’s,” 
pp. 39-65. Present-day texts are generally based on the Globe (Old 
Cambridge) edition, which is inadequate in its handling of (1) the 
pre-printing history of the Ms used by the printer; (2) the effect of the 
printing process on the transmission of the text; and (3) the relation of 
the printed texts to each other. The texts of tomorrow will be based on 
a critical old-spelling edition (as yet nonexistent), prepared in the light 
of modern bibliographical research. This new scholarship must (1) 
evolve a logically rigorous method of ‘shoosing between variants; (2) 
indicate the degree of confidence to be placed in these choices; and (3) 
bring “order and authority into the preparation of the accidentals.” 


3494. White, Edward M. ‘Thackeray's Contributions to Frasers Mag- 
azine,” pp. 67-84. There has been confusion as to which pieces are 
Thackeray's because of “much legitimate doubt” about his connection with 
the magazine before 1837 and because of the unreliability of internal 
evidence as a test of authorship. Of all the Fraser items ever attributed to 
Thackeray (between 1831 and 1853), 92 (four of which are doubtful) 
can τ assigned to him and 61 must be “disallowed.” [Both groups here 
listed 1. 
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3495. Silver, Rollo G. “The Costs of Mathew Carey’s Printing Equip- 
ment,” pp. 85-122. The bills preserved in the Carey Papers (American 
Antiquarian Society) provide “an insight into printing house management 
of the period”; they reveal the kinds of materials needed, the expenses 
of maintenance, and the sources of supply. [An Appendix prints the 
statements submitted to Carey by the foreman of the shop during 1807.] 


3496. Tanselle,.G. Thomas. “Press Figures in America: Some Pre- 
liminary Observations,” pp. 123-160. Press figures are not common in 
American books, but they appeared with great regularity in the work of 
certain printers in Philadelphia in the 1790's and New York in the 1810's. 
The American edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, various printings 
of the Bible, and the publications of Isaac Riley (legal reports and 
general literature) offer convenient concentrations of press figures for 
study. [The figures in 37 volumes are here tabulated and analyzed. } 


3497. Rosenbaum, S. P. “The Spoils of Poynton: Revisions and Addi- 
tions,” pp. 161-174. For the first American separate edition (1897), 
James made over 1400 changes in the text as it had been serialized in the 
Atlantic Monthly (“The Old Things”), mainly a lightening of punctua- 
tion, a tightening of sentence structure, a strengthening of diction, and a 
developing of imagery; for the first English edition he made 500 more 
revisions of the same sort. The most extensive revision came with the 
New York Edition (1908): 1500 new readings, adding more descriptive 
details and compressing the style still further. This last text 15 the best, 
with the “only responsible alternative’ the first English edition. 


3498. Baumgartner, Paul R. “The Date of Cocke Lorelles Bote,” pp. 
175-181. Both internal evidence (the date of the closing and reopening 
of the Southwark stews) and external (analysis of Wynkyn de Worde’s 
types) suggest a date of 1506-1508, with February 1510 “the latest 
likely date.” 


3499. Huttar, Charles A. “Wyatt and the Several Editions of The Court 
of Venus,” pp. 181-195. It is not necessary to postulate a lost 1549 
edition (between the extant fragment of 1547-1549 and that of 1561- 
1564) to explain certain contemporary references or the textual changes in 
1561-1564. Neither is it possible to say (as has recently been done) that 
The Court printed poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt before 1540; the 1547- 
1549 edition is the earliest one which can definitely be shown to contain 
Wyatt poems. 


3500. Thomas, Sidney. “The Printing of Greenes Groatsworth of Wittee 
and Kind-Harts Dreame,” pP. 196-197. Examination of type fonts and 
running titles shows that both books were “divided in approximately 
equal sections between two printers”; analysis of ornaments further 
reveals that the printers were John Wolfe and John Danter. 
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3501. Turner, Robert K., Jr. ΠΕ Types as Bibliographical 
Evidence,” pp. 198-209. Analysis of the reappearance of recognizable 
types can supplement spelling evidence in determining compositors’ shares 
in a book—as in Thomas Tomkis’s Albumazar (where the spelling 
evidence is inconclusive) or the second section of the Beaumont and 
Fletcher folio (where the types were not consistently returned to the same 
cases). In addition, distinctive types in running titles can a determine 
the order of the imposition of the formes, as in The Maid’s Tragedy. 


3502. Carlson, Norman E. “Wither and the Stationers,” pp. 210-215. 
The traditional belief that The Schollers Purgatory is “the final statement 
of a bitter loser” in a fight with the Stationers can be shown to be a 
misconception by referring to the Records of the Court of the Stationers 
Company and the Acts of the Privy Council; in his own accounts of the 
affair, Wither “was always purposefully exaggerating his troubles.” 


3503. Armitage, C. M. “Identification of New York Public Library 
Manuscript ‘Suckling Collection’ and of Huntington Manuscript 198,” 
pp. 215-216. The Huntington Ms miscellany (used by A. B. Grosart for 
his edition of Donne) was once owned and annotated by Joseph Hasle- 
wood, who made a copy of part of it between 1822 and 1833! this copy 
is now the New York Ms. 


3504. Kenny, Shirley Strum. “Two Scenes by Addison in Steele’s 
Tender Husband,” pp. 217-226. An examination of compositorial varia- 
tions in speech prefixes (reflecting the Ms copy), numerous discrepancies 
in details of plot, and the last-minute change of the title to emphasize 
certain scenes, all suggest that Addison wrote parts of Hli and V.i. In 
this first collaboration of the two men, Addison was “responsible for the 
setious marital plot,” and his scenes “were never carefully integrated” 
with Stéele’s. | 


3505. Woof, R. S. “A Coleridge-Wordsworth Manuscript and ‘Sarah 
Hutchinson’s Poets, ” pp. 226-231. A single folio leaf (in Dove Cottage 
Library) with Ms poems by Coleridge and Wordsworth, when examined 
in conjunction with Dorothy Wordsworth’s journal and Sara Hutchinson’s 
copies of the poems in her notebook, suggests that the Hutchinson copies 
of “The Mad Moon” and “The Language of Birds” were made in 1802, 
not 1801 as George Whalley dates them. 


3506. Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘The Date of Blake’s Pickering Manuscript, or 
The Way of a Poet with Paper,” PP. 232-243. The erasure of a printed 
word on page 16 of the Pickering Ms reveals that at least this leaf (and 
‘probably all the paper) was from the stock of unused sheets of William 
Hayley’s Ballads (1802); therefore the Pickering fair copies (at least on 
this leaf) “cannot have been transcribed as early as 1801.” The history 
of the Ballads and of Blake’s use of the paper makes 1805 a more likely 
date, and one should “be prepared to accept a date of 1807 or 1809 to 
1824.” 
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3507. Todd, William B. “Arithmetic Colophons in Nineteenth-Century 
Books,” pp. 244-245. Certain English books of the 1880’s have formulas 
below the closing imprint which, when deciphered, reveal the date of 
printing, number of gatherings, and amount and size of paper used. 
| Ilustrated by examples from “The Grosvenor Poets” series. } 


3508. Dillard, R. H. W. “The Writer's Best Solace: Textual Revisions 
in Ellen Glasgow’s ‘The Past, ” pp. 245-250. Between the periodical and 
book publication of this story there are 190 changes, 82 of them substan- 
tive, including “single word changes for precision of meaning and text- 
ure, and larger revisions to heighten suspense [by adding realistic details} 
and to increase the reader’s awareness of the characters and the tensions 
between them” by eliminating extraneous characters. 


3509. Clarke, Derek A. [a], and Howell J. Heaney [5]. “Α Selective 
Check List of Bibliographical Scholarship for 1964,” pp. 251-275. [a] 
“Incunabula and Early Renaissance” (260 items); [b] “Later Renaissance 
to the Present” -(339 items). 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, V:4, Autumn 1965. 


3510, Gleckner, Robert F. ‘‘Keats’s Odes: The Problems of the Limited 
Canon,” pp. 577-585. Standing between an approach to each ode individ- 
ually or to each ode in the context of John Keats’s “system of things,” a 
limited-canon approach to his six great odes is often used but not clearly 
defined, This approach obligates a critic to establish clearly the sequential 
arrangements of the odes and be fully responsible for the manifold impli- 
cations that evolve. In using this approach, critics have not felt their 
obligations and have ignored complications. 


3511. Rose, E. J. “The Symbolism of the Opened Center and Poetic 
Theory in Blake’s Jerusalem,” pp. 587-606. William Blake’s metaphorical 
description in The Four Zoas of eternal time becoming historical time 
and vice versa ο... much about the symbolic context of Jerusalem and 
his ο. of the moment. Patterns of metaphor, symbol, and myth 
in Jerusalem can be related to Blake’s poetic theories. The opened center 
is a symbol of the destruction of selfhood as the creative man enters an 
infinite world, an eternity. His continual entrances are his works of art 
and for him “there is only the creative present, an opened center—eternal 
and infinite.” 


3512. Hellstrom, Ward. ‘“Francophobia in Emma,” pp. 607-617. Jane 
Austen’s Emma suggests her attitude toward contemporary political, 
philosophical, and perhaps economic problems. Emma’s maturation 
involves her choice of good (George Knightley) over bad (Frank 
Churchill). Further, Knightley is associated with English national 
characteristics, Churchill with French. Emma’s acceptance of Knightley 
thus symbolizes a rejection of French political and philosophical ideas— 
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a rejection seen also in many of Miss Austen’s contemporaries. She was 
aware of the world outside. 


3513. Schulz, Max F. “Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the 1800 Preface to 
Lyrical Ballads,’ pp. 619-639. Much written evidence and various other 
reasons support the view that Samuel T. Coleridge and William Words- 
worth did not hold the same philosophical views of man and poetry, even 
at the time of the conception of the 1800 Preface. 


3514. Sellers, W. H. “Wordsworth and Spender: Some Speculations on 
the Use of Rhyme,” pp. 641-650. Examination of Wordsworth’s and 
Stephen Spender’s poems reveals that they eschew rhyme when they wish 
to express great and intense thoughts and feelings, substituting various 
other devices to harmonize thought and effect; and that they use rhyme 
when they wish to develop other effects. The example of the two poets 
suggests that rhyme or the absence of it is closely connected to the pursuit 
of aesthetic harmony. 


3515. Mansell, Darrel, Jr. “George Eliot’s Conception of ‘Form, ” pp. 
651-662. In her “Notes on Form in Art” George Eliot theorizes that 
form in art is “inward” relations, and the highest form contains “the 
most varied group of relations bound together in a wholeness which again 
has the most varied relations with all other phenomena.” This idea 
accounts for the complex relations in her novels and her contention that 
her novels are organic wholes. Carried to an extreme in her last novels, 
the idea effects relations so diverse and complex that unity or wholeness 
becomes almost Eliot’s own private experience. The idea also nullifies 
the importance of a beginning or ending of a novel. 


3516. Axton, William. “Unity and Coherence in The Pickwick Papers,” 
pp. 663-676. The narrative of The Pickwick Papers is organized around 
alternative but related points of view toward the middle class society and 
its hollow, misleading, functionless institutions. Epitomized by Mr. Pick- 
wick is the self-deluding, gullible point of view that tends to idealize the 
commonplace and exalt the trivial; epitomized by Sam Weller is the 
pragmatic, realistic, literal point of view. Pickwick’s view blinds him to 
actuality; Weller’s view causes cynicism and suspiciousness. Each tends 
to balance the other and both define the theme of the novel and order its 
structure. The interpolated tales of the novel are related to the main 
narrative in exploring fundamental issues raised by the points of view. 


3517. Faurot, Ruth Marie. ‘From Records to Romance: Stevenson’s The 
Black Arrow and The Paston Letters,” pp. 677-690. R. L. Stevenson's 
methods of using The Paston Letters, his basic source, in writing The 
Black Arrow shows “the process from records to romance.” The novel 
has suffered undeserved inferior status because critics have misunderstood 
Stevenson’s term fashery in characterizing it. 
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3518. Miyoshi, Masao. “Clough's Poems of Self-Irony,” pp. 691-704. 
Though Arthur Hugh Clough could not commit himself to a theological 
position, he could view his state in a playful, ironic way as well as indulge 
his unhappiness. Unlike many others of his time, Clough, as Dipsychus 
reveals, η. therapeutic value in laughing at the symptoms of a spiritual 
malaise. 


3519. Donohue, Joseph W., Jr. ‘‘Hazlitt’s Sense of the Dramatic Actor 
as Tragic Character,” pp. 705-721. William Hazlitt’s concept of the 
tragic hero emphasized the dramatist’s ability to present the hero as 
experiencing passionately a desire for what he conceives as an unattained 
good. The actor’s success in the hero’s role depends upon his ability to 
convey to the audience an impassioned dramatic moment. Plays include 
many of these moments through which the hero or heroine is to respond 
imaginatively to external stimuli by conceiving, or revising, his concept 
of some future good. Actors and actresses of Hazlitt’s time were judged 
by him in respect to their ability to live up to his preconceived notions. 


3520. Greenberg, Robert A. “Patterns of Imagery: Arnold’s ‘Shake- 
speare, ” pp. 723-733. Matthew Arnold was in control of his poem 
when he wrote “Shakespeare.” The poem is complete and intelligible 
in itself. It is also, in its statement and imagery, centrally related to the 
body of his work. Since the poem was among Arnold’s earliest and 
appeared in every major collection of his work, the point that it is 
centrally related to his later work is both evocative and provocative. 


3521. Fogle, Richard H. “Recent Studies in English Romanticism,” pp. 
735-748. [A critical survey of books published in 1964 and part of 1965 
on English Romanticism. | 

—Melvin F. Orth 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1960. 


3522. Quirk, Randolph. “Towards a Description of English Usage,” pp. 
40-61. Even the best grammars have usually started with ‘concocted’ 
examples of what the grammarian expects to find rather than on a body 
of material analogous to that available to dictionary makers. The task 
of assembling and describing the data of usage is now being undertaken 
(Survey of Educated English Usage). The three principles of the Survey 
are: (1) the primary material will include all the data, rather than only 
part; (2) the Survey embraces “the whole range of educated English 
usage, from learned and technical writing to the most spontaneous 
colloquial English’; (3) only English since 1950 will be considered. 
—R. Vance Ramsey 


TRANSITION, IV:15, 1964. 


3523. Rubadiri, David. “Why African Literature?” pp. 29-42. E. M. 
Forster, William Faulkner, and Joseph Conrad succeeded in portraying 
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characters belonging to cultural groups outside their own; they did not 
simply write race relations stories. Themes such as race, the self-conscious- 
ness that comes with the search for identity, and politics excite writers in 
Africa. Alan Paton, Peter Abrahams, William Conton, Leopold Sedar 
Senghor, Leon Damas, Aimé Cesaire, and Herbert Dhlomo treat these 
themes in different ways and with different degrees of success. 


, [V:18, 1965. 


3524. Clark, John Pepper. “Poetry in Africa Today,” PP. 20-26. There 
is great diversity in African poetry in English. Early Ghanaian and 
Nigerian poets wrote stilted poems about “Africa Lost and Regained,” a 
theme which reappeared later in poetry from East and Central Africa. 
South African poetry, except for some poems by Dennis Brutus, has been 
weak. Modern West African poetry shows sophistication and range. 
Wole Soyinka writes about anything that catches his imagination. Gabriel 
Okara is concerned with the self, the soul, the “mystic inside.” Christo- 
pher Okigbo’s one theme has been a combination of the processes of 
creation and self-purification. 


3525. Achebe, Chinua. “English and the African Writer,” pp. 27-30. 
African literature is the sum total of all the national and ethnic literatures 
of Africa. “The national literature of Nigeria and of many other countries 
of Africa is, or will be, written in English.” Having inherited a world 
language by an accident of history, the African writer should aim to use 
it in a way that brings out his message best. Writers will have to create 
“a new English, still in full communion with its ancestral home but 
altered to suit its new African surroundings.” 


3526. Wali, Obiajunwa. “The Individual and the Novel in Africa,” pp. 
31-33. The heroes in Camara Laye’s Radiance of the King, Chinua 
Achebe’s No Longer at Ease, and Gabriel Okara’s The Voice are lonely 
and frustrated individuals whose suffering is due to a failure of com- 
munication between them and society. “The chief obstruction to the 
three characters is the community with its tyranny and incomprehensibility, 
the community where the individual does not exist in his own right but is 
compelled to lose his identity for the sake of social cohesion.” The 
greatest challenge for the African novelist is the creation of viable heroes. 


3527. Gleason, Judith. “Out of the Irony of Words,” pp. 34-38. African 
writers are using traditional and modern materials to create new, complex 
works of art. Chinua Achebe in Arrow of God and Wole Soyinka in A 
Dance of the Forests point out the ironic relationship between a man and 
his ancestors, an artist and his materials, a modern world and the historical 
past. These writers do not show their own faces; they carve masks for 
themselves out of the irony of words. 
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, 1V:19, 1965. - 


3528. Nwoga, Donatus J. “Onitsha Market Literature,” pp. 26-33. Most 
of the cheap, poorly-printed, popular novelettes published and sold in 
Onitsha Market and elsewhere in Nigeria are didactic and aim at the 
moral education of readers. They focus on love and marital problems 
and usually end with vice punished and virtue rewarded. They are written 
in poor but sometimes exciting English by authors with little formal 
education. Though not of a high literary standard, this literature is 
significant for its revelation of popular attitudes to socio-cultural phen- 
omena. It is a literature of, by, and for the common man. 


3529. Leshoai, Bob. “Theatre and the Common Man in Africa,” pp. 
44-47, Theater in Africa should be taken to the common man. Children 
should be encouraged to perform plays in schools. Music and drama 
schools, theater workshops, and community theaters should be set up to 
involve adults in theater. Plays should be written that fit into the 
experience of the common man. Africa does not need big Broadway or 
West End productions. Cultural centers should aim to serve the masses. 


, ν:20, 1965. 


3530. Bienen, Leigh Buchanan. “New American Fiction,” pp. 46-51. 
Much recent American fiction has been concerned with questions of 
national identity or with an individual’s search for identity within Ameri- 
can culture. Saul Bellow’s Herzog is the most successful recent American 
novel, for, “in creating Herzog, Bellow has at one and the same time 
mirrored a complex culture and given that culture a new image of itself.” 


, V:22, 1965. 


3531. Theroux, Paul. “Christopher Okigbo,” pp. 18-20. “Okigbo’s art 
is in moving, movement, being moved, a lived-through victimization full 
of symbol and logic and accident and the poet’s own plots.” The sources 
for his poems—Silences, Heavensgate, Limits, and Distances—can be 
found in “Ibo mythology, the Bible, Allen Ginsburg’s Howl, Pound’s 
Cantos and in his own impeccable craft coupled with a soaring 
imagination.” 


3532. Nichol, Davidson. “Our Critics and Lovers. Three Re-assess- 
ments,” pp. 32-37. Albert Schweitzer’s attitude toward all Africans was 
paternalistic, patronizing, and sometimes openly offensive. Graham 
Greene had an affection for the uneducated African but felt uneasy with 
the educated African. Joyce Cary dealt with his African characters as 
characters and not as Africans; his love of Africa and things African was 
detached and dispassionate. 


3533. Ramchand, Kenneth. ‘“Decolonisation in West Indian Literature,” 
p. 48-49. “In West Indian fiction, a language which originally carried 
only an English cultural load and an English experience is being made 
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to reflect a West Indian way of life and a West Indian experience.” In 
expressing the colonial’s disenchantment with and critique of England 
as well as a sharpened awareness of West Indian community and of the 
need to discover identity, these books reflect the process of decoloni- 
zation. 


. V:23, 1965. 


3534. Abasiekong, Daniel. ‘Poetry Pure and Applied: Rabearivelo and 
Brutus,” pp. 45-48. In his poetry Dennis Brutus reacts with vigor, 
integrity, and defiant hopefulness to the South African situation. The 
remarkable range of his imagery gives concrete body to his ideas and 
affects us with a “complex intellectually satisfying emotion.” The 
immutability and inevitability of his poetic diction lift his protest into 
the realm of art. Jean-Joseph Rabearivelo does not write protest poetry. 
Using generalized images and fresh, direct language, he contemplates 
Nature with a peculiar visionary intensity. His poetry is “pure art.” 
—Bernth Lindfors 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXV:2, January 1966. 


3535. Millgate, Michael. “William Faulkner, Cadet,” pp. 117-132. 
William Faulkner’s Canadian Royal Air Force Squadron was deactivated 
before the completion of its pre-flight training, in December, 1918. 
Faulkner himself may have been the source of stories of his having 
earned a flying badge and having received a leg injury in a flying 
accident. A photograph taken in the early 1920’s shows him in uniform, 
wearing the unearned “wings” of graduation. Squadron classmates 
remember Faulkner as reticent, business-like, and as always carrying a 
sketch book about the field. Although some of Faulkner’s work reflects 
his association with the R.A.F., his real source of creative stimulation was 
not, like Ernest Hemingway’s, that of violent or even varied experience. 


3536. Callan, Edward. “Auden’s Ironic Masquerade: Criticism as Moral- 
ity Play,” pp. 133-143. In The Sea and the Mirror W. H. Auden discusses 
the value of art in a three-part drama based upon Temp. In Part I, 
Ariel is freed to perform his aesthetic duties without demands of corre- 
spondence to Prospero’s reality, to magic, or to prophecy. Part II seeks 
to join the ethical world of will and the aesthetic circle of the reconciled. 
In Part III, Caliban, the natural man, the poet in the flesh, reminds us 
that Ariel’s world of pure art must yet be reconciled with the real world. 
The conclusion reaffirms the frequent Auden theme that, though in the 
end only a game, art can at least discover analogies for truth, which is 
ultimately a religious sphere and unrepresentable. 


3537. Parker, Brian. “Point of View in Arthur Miller's Death of a 
Salesman,” pp. 144-157. The blurring of realistic and expressionistic 
dramatic devices in Death of a Salesman makes it richer and more subtle 
than Arthur Miller’s later, more consistent plays. That it does not divide 
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neatly into realistic scenes in the present and expressionistic memory 
scenes in Willy’s mind is justified in that the extension of expressionism 
to non-memory scenes forces us to see these events as Willy Loman might 
have experienced them. Thus we, like Biff, come to experience Willy's 
disaster as a single, coherent, and even tragic experience. Hence tragedy 
is achieved through stage techniques rather than through the usual 
method of moral sympathy and admiration. 


3538. Miller, Lewis H., Jr. “Arthur, Maleger, and History in the 
Allegorical Context,” pp. 177-187. The encounter between Arthur and 
Maleger (malicious eagerness) in Book IL canto xi of The Faerie 
Queene, is best considered as Arthur’s own soul-struggle, or psychomachia. 
The personal nature of this struggle which explains the departure of 
Guyon just before it occurs is not intended to cast ignominy on Guyon 
but simply to clear the ground for a test that Arthur alone must face. 


3539. Ramsay, Judith C. “The Garden of Adonis and the Garden of 
Forms,” pp. 188-206. Book III, canto vi of The Faerie Queene presents 
a myth not of a single garden but of two. In the descending scale of 
creation, an analogy is depicted between the life and development of 
forms in the ideal world (Garden of Forms) and their fragmentary 
existence in the realm of mutability (Garden of Adonis). In the purer 
realm are combined the forms descended from God and the “‘sinfull mire” 
from below. These garden images of the interweaving of form and 
matter are complemented in proto-human terms in the myth of Venus 
and Adonis, in which Adonis represents a bridge between the two ο. 

—R. L. Dia 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANGLISTIK UND AMERIKANISTIK, XIII:4, 
1965. 


3540. Höhne, Horst. “John Gays Beggars Opera und Polly. Teil II,” 
pp. 341-359. Polly marks a decline in Gay's creative powers. The simple 
black-and-white technique accounts for lapses in the theatrical structure 
and in the literary merit of the opera. The positive ideal of the honest 
bourgeois in Polly lacks the vitality of the representatives of the “low life” 
in The Beggar's Opera. (In German) | 


3541. Glaser, Rosemarie. “Zur Grammatik des modernen Englischen auf 
pattern-Grundlage,” pp. 360-374. English grammar can be successfully 
taught on a basis of patterns. The disadvantages of the method are that 
it neglects contextual relations, stress phonemes and subtle differences in 
meaning. Pattern drill, however, helps to form speech habits, it demands 
the student's concentration, and it allows the use of programmed tapes. A 
modern English grammar based on patterns and structural models is very 
much needed. (In German) 


3542. Danchev, A[{ndrei}], and others. “The Construction going to + 
inf. in Modern English,” pp. 375-386. Examples taken from 19th- and 
20th-century literature fall roughly into seven groups. The construction 
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may be used (1) to express intention and determination, (2) in the 
function of pure future, (3) to avoid ambiguity, (4) for the expression 
of aspect, (5) for the expression of uncertainty, (6) synonymously with 
about to and on the point of, and (7) for the expression of near future. 
The general tendency is towards synonymy with the ordinary future tense. 


3543. Brüning, Eberhard. “Die ‘Red Decade’ und die amerikanische 
Dramatik in der neueren Forschung,” pp. 387-398. Contrary to current 
opinion and belittlement, the “Red Decade” belongs to one of the most 
powerful and influential periods in American dramatic writing. (In 
German) 


3544, Burghardt, Jutta. [untitled] (rev.-art., Herbert Smith, A Morning 
to Remember), pp. 433-436. The unifying point of view in Smith's 
novel results from the fact that the events in the power-station are inter- 
preted as representative of a more comprehensive social reality. (In 
German) 


3545. [Hansen, Klaus}. “Aus dem Jahresverzeichnis der deutschen 
Hochschulschriften 1963,” pp. 441-442. [This is part of a current bibliog- 
raphy of German dissertations on English and American language and 
literature. | 


, AIV:1, 1966. 


3546. Schirmunski, V. M. “Die gemeinsamen Tendenzen in der Laut- 
entwicklung der germanischen Sprachen,” pp. 5-29. The Germanic 
languages show many instances of a roughly parallel development in 
their vowel systems, due to the common heritage of a strong accent on 
the first syllable of a word. The accent has grammatical or semantic 
functions; it causes the weakening of the unstressed syllables. Common 
features in the development of the Germanic languages are quantitative 
and qualitative changes of the vowels [here discussed at length}. (In 
German, translated from Russian) 


3547. Ussher, Arland. “Irish Literature,” pp. 30-55. The highlights 
of Irish literature (both Gaelic and Anglo-Irish) are the Tain Bó 
Cuailgne, Deirdre’s story in the Ulster cycle, the Fenian or Ossianic cycle, 
Brian Merriman’s The Midnight Court, the works of Swift, Thomas 
Moore, Wilde, Shaw, Yeats, Synge, O’Casey, George Moore, and Joyce. 


3548. Linsky, S. S. “John Wilkins’ Linguistic Views,’ pp. 56-60. 
Wilkins’s An Essay Towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Lan- 
guage (1668) raises a number of phonetical and semasiological questions 
which have not been answered up to now and which deserve the close 
attention of 20th-century linguistic scholarship. 
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3549. Schlösser, Anselm. “Shakespeares King Jobn als geschichtliche 
Lektion,” pp. 117-126. The anonymous Troublesome Reign of King 
Jobn of England is one of the probable sources for Shakespeare's play. 
The differences between the older anonymous play, which is mainly 
based on Holinshed’s chronicle, and Shakespeare’s drama show that the 
latter expresses a typical Elizabethan view. While no direct parallel to 
contemporary events is intended, the play is a comment on these, especially 
on the relations between England and France and the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic churches. (In German) 


3550. Harris, Henry. “The Symbol of Frontier in the Social Allegory of 
the “Thirties, ” pp. 127-140. The symbols of frontier, border, and moun- 
tains in the works of Rex Warner, Auden, Isherwood, Edward Upward, 
and C. Day Lewis continue “the traditional allegorical equation of ‘sin’ 
with ‘any contagious error” and cure the sin by “symbolic isolation.” 
The allegorical theme of quest for salvation connected with the symbolism 
is expressed in Marxist terms. The use of allegory was α means of coming 
to terms with the crisis of the “Thirties” and of bringing about an aware- 
ness of the danger of Fascism and “the need for political commitment 
to the working-class movement.” 


3551. Ihde, Horst. “Der Entwicklungsstand der Literatur in den amer- 
ikanischen Kolonien am Vorabend der Revolution,” pp. 141-159. 
Although the American colonies had a high standard of literacy as well 
as a distinctive sense of their own cultural life before the revolution, they 
produced practically no serious fiction. The reasons can be found in the 
lack of a feudal system against which, as a rule, the novelists of all ages 
have tended to react. The flourishing periodicals and almanacs which 
attracted the best writers of this time were the foundations of an American 
literature. (In German) 


3552. Hansen, Klaus. “Die Bedeutung der Worttypenlehre fiir das 
Wörterbuch,” pp. 160-178. Future dictionaries should contain an 
inventory of prefixes and suffixes which will help students to analyze 
unknown words. The inventory discusses the derivations and distinguishes 
between affixes which are “living” (analyzable) and “etymological” (only 
analyzable from a historical point of view). It also considers semantic 
and tonal, stylistic and emotional classification, references to synonymic 
ways of forming words, the dependence of meaning on phonetic structure, 
and the possible variations depending on the type of the stem word. (In 
German) 


3553. Boguslavskaya, Galina Porfirevna. “Adverbial Modifier of Sub- 
sequent Events and Its Syntactical Synonyms,” pp. 179-189. Syntactical ` 
synonyms express the same grammatical relations by means of similar 

syntactical structures. “In Modern English the adverbial modifier of 
subsequent events can be synonymous to: (1) one of the homogeneous 
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verb-predicates of the sentence (the last verb-predicate); (2) non-finite 
forms of the verb that fulfill different syntactical functions in the 
sentence. When the adverbial modifier of subsequent events is made 
emphatic with the help of 24 zs (was), it cannot be replaced by its syntac- 
tical synonym (a verb-predicate).” 

—W. Erzgraber 
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. Compiled by 
Dianne C. Tate and Charles D. Tate, Jr. 
‘Brigham Young University 


Code: 


abstracts appear) Vol.: 


Nome of Journal (Issue Number for Vol. 
No., Date of Journal. 


ΙΧ of AES in which 
When several issues 


for one volume of a journal are abstracted during the year, the 


volume is identified in the first entry; 
(The address of any journal listed will be 


with the issue number. 
supplied upon request.) 


—— A. 

Alabama Review: (1) XVIII:2, λα 1965; 
3, July 19 νά X1X:2, 1966. 

Alaska ο... (5 LTI, Win 196 53; 2, Sp. 
964; 3, Fall 1964; et, Fall 1965. 


Alphabet, (6) No. 10, ‘July 1965. 

America, (ὁ) ΟΧΙΙ:18, “May 1, 1965; 
ΟΧΙ 11, Sept. 11, 5; 15, Oct. 9, 
1965; (9) 22, Nov. 225 1965; CXIV:2, 
Jan. 8, 1966; 12, Mar. 19, 1966; 17, 
Apr. 23, 1966. 


American Book Collector, (1) XV:6, Feb. 
65; 7, Mar. 196 


965; 4, Dec. 1965; 5, Jan, 
1 Ματ. 1966. 
American Dialog, (2) tf: 2, May-June 1965; 


ee , Oct.-Nov. 1965; Ukl], Mar. -Apr. 

ἵν... Heritage, gh gels 3, Apr. 1965; 
(5) XVII:1, Dec. 

ane Γοργία, Ὁ XXXVI, σος 

965; 2, Μαν 1965; (5) 3, Nov, 1965, 

ας, Notes and Queries, (5) ILI, 
Sept. 1963; 2, Oct. 1963: 3, Nov, 1963: 
4, Dec. 1963; i 5t- ion 1964; 6, Feb. 
1964; 7, Mar. 1964; 8, Apr. 1964: 9, 
May 64; 10, June 1964 ΙΙΙ], Sept 
1964 2, Oct. 1964 3, Nov. 19 
Dec. 1964; (6) 5, Jan, 1965; 6, Feb. 
1965, 

American Speech, (2) XL:1, Feb. 1965. 

Anglia, LXXX1:3-4, 1963; LXXXIII, 
1964; 2, 1964, 

Anthropological οτε (2) Ιν:1, qan; 
1962; 3, Mar. 1962; 6, June 1962: ; 
Jan. 4 3. 

Antioch Review, (7) XIV:1, Sp. 1964: (8) 
2, Sum. 1964: 3, M 1964; 4, Win. 
1964-1965, 


Appalachian State Ten tone College Fac- 
ulty Page ca ether on 

Approach, ΕΙΝ wire "i965: No. 55, 
Sp. 1965; (6) ene. 57, Fall 1965, 


Archiv Fur Dos Studium Der Neueren 
Sprachen Und Literaturen, (3) CXVI/ 
CC1:6, ΤῸ 1965; CXVII/CCII:1, June 
1965; (7) 2, Aug. 1965; 3, Nov. 1965; 
, Dec 1965; 10) 5, Ματ. 1966: 6, 
Apr. 1966. 

Arlon, ΗΝ a) š η (6) IV:1, Sp. 

ee Quarterly, ae XX:4, Win. 1965; 
(6) XXt:1, Sp. 1965; 2, Sum. 1965; 3, 
Aut. 1965. 

Arts, (4) 11:3, 1963-19 

Aryan Path, (3) ΧΧΧ]: 2° eb. 1960. 

Atlas, (7) [ ο) Apr. 1 él. 

AUMLA, (4) Νο. 22, Nov. 1964; No. 23, 
May 1965, 


Australian Literary Studies, (1) 1:4, Dec. 
1964; (9) Jl:1, June 1965. 


all subsequent entries begin 


on ; 
Ball State Teachers College Forum, (3) 
V:3, Aut. 1964; ΜΙ:], Win. 1965 


Begegnung, (1) ΊΧΧ:4 Apr. 
June-July 1965; (7) 8, Aug. 1965; 
XX1:1-3, Jan.-Mar. š 

Black Orpheus, (4) Νο, 1, 
No. 4, Oct. 
No. 6, Nov. 
No. 9, June 1961; No. : 
No. 15, Aug. 1964; No. 16, Oct 
τ No. 17, June 1965; Νο. 18, Oct. 


1965. 

Book Collector, (1) ΧΙΥ:], Sp. 1965; (3) 
2, Sum. 1965; 3, Aut. 1965; (16) 4, 
μοι 1965; XV:1, Sp. 1966; 2, Sum. 


Books Abroad, (1) May 1965, 
British Book ews: ` Guide to Book 
Selection, (5) Νο, 300, Aug. i 
301, Sept. 1965; No. 502, Oct. 
British Books News: Writers and Their 
Work, (5) No. 1963; No. 155, 
1963; No. 156, 1963; No. 157, 1963: 
NSS. a 1963; No. 159, 1963; Νο. 


Bronte Society Transactions, (6) XIV:5, 


1965. 

Bulletin of Bibliography, (3) XXIV:6, Jan.- 
Apr. 1965; 7, May-Aug. 1965; (9) 8, 
Sept.-Dec. 1965. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 
(9) ΧΧΙ:3, Nov. 1965. 

the British Association for 
American Studies, (7) No. 8 June 1964; 
No. 9, Dec. 1964; No. 10, June 1965. 

Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
(1) LXIX:], aes 1965; 2, Feb. 1965: 3, 
Mar. 1965; PE 1665; 5, May 1965; 
6, June 368! ee , Sept, 1965; 8, Oct. 
1965: 9, Nov. 1965; (9) 10, Dec. 1965: 
LXX:1, Jan, 1966; oe 66. 

Burke Newsletter, (2) ΠΕ 5ρ. 1965; (5) 
ὙΗΕΙ, Fall 1965; (8) 2, Win. 1965-1966. 


Bulletin of 


—C— 
Canadian Journal of Linguistics, (1) [X:2, 


Sp. 1964. 
Canadian Literature, (5) No. 23, Win. 
l 1965; (9) Μο. «25, 
um, 


1965; SA 24, Sp. 

Carlton Miscellany, (7) VE2, Sp. 1965; 
3, Sum. 1965. 

Carolina Quarterly, (1) ΧΝΙ]:2, Win. 1965 

Serre ο πε Review, (6) XLVI: 3, 
€ 

Catholic Library World, (6) XXXI, May- 
sune 1960; XXXH, Nov. 1960; Apr. 


61. 

Catholic World, (9) 201: 1,201, Apr. 19265; 
1,202, May 1965; 1,203; June 1965. 
CEA Critic, (9) ΧΧΙΙΙ:3, Mar. 1961; 4, 

Apr. 1961: 6, Sept, 1941. 
Centennial Review, (1) ΙΧ:1, Win. 1965, 
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Charlatan, (9) Be: 2, Fall eves 
Chelsea, (7 17, “Aug. 
Chicago Circle ται (8) i: 6 


Cithara, (2) 1V:2, May 1965; V:1, 
Nov. 1965; (10) 2, May 1966 

Classic, (7) (21, 1963: 4, 1965, 

Classical Bulletin, (6) XLI:1, Nov. 1964, 
wai ΜΕ {1} LX:5, Feb. 1965; 

Caan Phiicloay, (5) ΙΧ], Jan. 1965; 
2, Apr. 1965; (8) LXI:2, Apr. 1966. 


College Composition and Communication, 


3) XVisi, Feb. 1965; 2, May 1965; (7) 
5, Dec. 1965: XVII:I, eb. 1966, 
College English, (1) XXVI:4, Jan 1965; 
Feb. 1965; 6, Mar. 1965; 7, Apr. 
965; 8, May 1965; (5) XXVIHF 1, Oct. 
1965; 3, eee 1965; {7} 4, Jan. 1966; 
Feb, 966; 6, Mar. 1966; (8) 7, Apr. 
1966, 9) 8, May 1966. 
Colorado Quarterly, (5) XIV:1, Sum. 1965. 
Columbia University Forum, (5) VIT!!:2, 


Sum. 196 
Sommen, (5) Vi:3, May 1965; 4, Aug. 


πες, (5) ΧΧΧΙΧ:2, Feb. 1965; 4, 
Apr. 1965: 6, June 1965; XL:5, Nov. 
1965; (8) XLI1:2, Feb. 1966; 3, Mar. 1966. 

Commonweal, (5) LXXXI, Oct. 22, 1965. 

Comparative Literature, (4) XVI:1, Win. 
1964; 2, Sp. 1964; 3, Sum. 1964; 4, 
Fall 1964; Revita “Win, 1965. 

Comparative iterate Studies, (6) iR], 


1965, 2, 
Cornhill, (γ᾽ Νο. 1043 Ὃν 1965 


Country Dancer, (6) 1963-1964, 
εν. ο aA Mart, Sp. 
„Sum 1965; 196 


coe 1961: ' 4, μι 1961. 
eh (Minnesota), (1) Vil:2, ‘Win, 1964- 


Culture, (9) XXVH:1, Ματ, 1966. 


—D— 
Dolhousie Review, (5) δεν» Win. 


1964- 
65; (8) XLV:1, Sp. 1965; Sum. 1965. 
Delta (Cambridge, e t5) No. 35, 


Sp. 1965; No. 36, Sum, 1965. 
Delta (Montreal), (54 No. 24, Dec. 1964: 


o, 25, Nov, 

Descant, (4) ΙΧ:2, Win. 1965: 3, Sp. 1965; 
XT, Fall. 1965. 

Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft West. 
Jarhbuch, (7) 1965. 

Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift Fur Litera- 


turwissenschaft Und Bec ats se 
ο hated iX:], Apr. 1965; (3) 2, June 


κο, (8) LX1:345, Jan. 1965; 346, 
May 1965; 347, ws 1965. 

Diliman Review, (3) | Χ:1, Jon. 19 

Discourse, (6) Viii: 2, Sp. 1965: ` (9) $ `Sum. 
1965; 965; IX: l. Win. 1966. 


Drama, (7) Μο, Sp. 1964: Νο. 73, Sum. 
1964; No. 74, Aut. 1964; No. 75, Win. 
1964; Νο. 76, Sp. 1965; (9) No. 77, 


sum. 1965. 


Drama Critique, (5) 1V:3, Nov. 1961; VET, 
Win. 1963; 2, Sp. 1963: 3, Fall 1963; 
Vil:1, Win. 1964: (6) J, Sp. 1964; 3, 
Fall 1964; ΝΙΗ:2, Sp. 1965; (10) 3: 
Fall 1965, 

Drama Survey, (10) (Ν:2, Sum. 1965; 3, 
Win. 1965. 


Dublin Review (formerly Wiseman Review), 
(5) No. 503, Sp. 1965; (7) Νο. 505, 


Aut. 1965, 

Durham , University πο (5) LvVll:3, 
June 1965; (6) LYH, Dec. 1965; (9) 
2, er 1966. 

--Ἔ----- 

East-West Review, (4) iI, Sp. 1964; (9) 

2, Aut. 1964, 


Edinbugh Bibliographical Society Transac- 
tions, (á) IV:1, Session 1955-56 (1960); 
Session ΝΕ 56-57 (1962); 3, Session 
1957-58 (1963); (10) 4, Session 1958- 
59 (1966). 

ο σπα Theatre Aa. (7) ere 
Ματ. 1965; 2, May 1965; 3, Oct. 196 65. 

ELH: Wade of English Literary History, 
(4) ΧΧΝΙ:3, Sept. 1959. 

Emory University Quarterly, (5) ΧΧ:2, 
Sum. αμ 3, Fall 1964; 4, Win. 1964; 
XX1:1, 1965 

Encore, Gi Pat 4, Jaata: 1964, 

Encounter, (1) XXIV:1, Jon, 1965; 2, 

65; 3, Mar. 1965; 


Jon 1966; 3, Mer, 1966. 
English, 1 XIV: 84, Aut. eo XV:85, Sp. 
1964; (8) 86, Sum. 19 
English | Journal, (1) L ia, ‘Mar. 1965; 4, 
Apr. 1965; (5) 6, Sept, 1965; (7) 7, 
Oct. 1965; 9, Dec. 1965: LV:1, Jan. 


1966, 

English Literature in ο. m VHEL 
1965; (3) 2, 1965; (5) 3, 1965; 
5, 1965; (7) ΙΧ:1, 1966: (9) 2, 41966 

English Miscellany, (1) XV, 1964; (9) 
XVI, 1965. 

English τ (2) XV:3, Feb, 1965; 4, 

English Studies, (4) XLV: Supp. 1964; 
XLVi:1, Feb. νο on 2, Αρτ. 1965; 
3, June 1965; 1965; 5, Oct. 
1965; 6, Dec, 1965. (10) XLVI, Feb. 

Epoch, (1) X!V:2, Win. 1965; L SB. 1965. 

Esquire, (1) LXI11:5, 
Aug. 1965; (3) 4, 

LXV:1, 
Apr. 1966; (9) 6, June 1966. 

Essays and ‘Studies, (5) XViIWIIK eae 

Essays by Divers Hands, (4) New Series: 
1965, 1962; XXXI!I, 1963; (5) XXXHH, 


Essays in Criticism, (1) XV:2, Apr. 1965: 
3, July ; } 4, Oct. 1965; οὖν 
XVI, Jan. 1966; 10), a Apr. 

Estudios Americanos, (8) XV:78-79, ae 
aun 1958; (9) ΧΝΙ:82-83, July-Aug, 


Ete., (Ὁ ΧΧΙ:4, Dec. 1964: (5) XXII, 
Mar, 1965; 2, June 1965, 

Ethnomusicology, (2) ἰΧ:}, Jan. 1965. 

Etudes Anglaises, (10) XVII:4, Oct.-Dec. 


1964. 
ών Quarterly, (8) XXXVIIi:1, 


Evergreen Review, (T; ΙΧ:36, June 1965 
37, Sept. 1965; (5) 38, Nov. 1965; (8) 
X:39, E ο 1966; 40, Apr. 1966; ih 
une 

explicator, ο ΧΧΗΙ:5, Jon, 1965; 6, Feb. 
1965; (8) 7, Mar. 1965; 8, Apr. 1965. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


---ᾱ--.. 


Club Historical Quarterly, (3) 

ΧΧΧΥ:4, Oct. 196l; XXXVI:4, | Oct. 
1962; ΧΧΧΝΊΙ:4, Oct. 1963. 

First Stage, (2) !V:2, Sum. 1965; (8) 4, 
Win, 1965-1966. 


Filson 


Fitzgerald Newsletter, (6) No. 26, Sum. 
1964; (9) Νο. 27, Fall ος. No, 28, 


y Ñ 
Folklore, (1) LXXV, Sp. 1964. 
Fort Hays suq (Literature Series), (8) 


No. 3, Mar. 1965; No. 4. June 1965. 
Forum Der Letteren, (10) V1:1, Feb, 1965. 
Four Querters, [1 X1V:3, Mar. 1965; (3) 

4, May 1965: (9) XV:1, Nov. 1965; 

2, Jon. 1966. 

—G— 


Georgia Historical Quarterly, (10) XLVil:- 
2, June 1963; «4, Dec, 1963; XLVIII, 
Mar. 1964; 2, June 1964; 4, Dec, 1964. 


Georgia Review, (3) Ὅν A 3, Fall 1964; 
4, Win. 1964; XEX:1, 1965. 

Glasgow Review, (10) Ki a 1964: 2, 
Sum. 1964; 3, fous 1964; 4, Win. 1964- 
65; lit}, Sp. 1965. 

Gordon Review, 5) ΝΙΗ:2-3, Nov. 1964- 
65; 4, Sp. 19 

Greek Heritage, (4) 1:3, 1964. 

Greyfrisr, (10) VIIL 1965. 

= ae 

Hamilton Review, (4) ΧΧΙΧ:4, 1964. 

Horvard Theological Review, (2) LVIII:I, 
Jan. 1965; 3, July 1965. 

Hermathena, (8) XCIX, Aut. 1964. 

μάς ος Fur Volkskunde, (1) 

Hibbert Journal, (3) LXIH:3. Sp. 1965. 

History Today, (7) Vil:4, Apr. 1957; 6, 
June 1957; 11, Nov. 1957; ΧΙ:2, Feb, 
1961; 6, Apr 1961: 11, 


. 1961; roe Oct. 


Nov. 1961; 2, Dec. : 
Πο. A Vit: 4, Aut. 1965: (7) VII, 
(1) XVII I:TT, So. 1965; 


Win 
Hudson Review, 
(10) 3, Aut, 1965; 4, Win. 1965-66. 
Humanist, (3) ΧΧΙΙΙ:2, Mar-Apr. 1963; 3, 
May-June 1963; XXIV:5, Sept.-Oct. 
1964; XXV:1, Jan-Feb. 1965; 3, May- 
; June 1965. 
Huntington Library Quarterly, (5) XVIII:3, 


May 1965; 4, Aug. 1965; ΧΧΙΧ:], Nov. 
1965, 
---ᾖ---- 
Independent Shavian, (3) Ι||73, Sp. 1965; 
r Toa Tea (9) 2 Win. 1965-1966: 
Indian Literature, (6) VI:1, 1963; 2, 1963; 
VILI, 1964. 
man Seas, (3) XYILI, Sp. 1961: 3, Fall 


International Language Review, (10) XI:- 


34, Mor.-Apr. 1964; 38, NY: woe 1964, 

lowa English Yearbook, (6) X, 1965. 

Irish Digest, (3) ΙΧΧΧΙ/:4, ret. 1965; 
LXXXIII:1, Mar. 1965; 2, Apr. 1965; 4 
June 1965. 

—J—— 
James Joyce Quarterly, (3) 11:1, Fall 1964; 
, Win, 1965; 3, 5 5, 

ἡ Amerikastudien, (10) Νο. 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
(1) ΧΧΙΙΙ:3, Sp. 1964; (5) 4, Sum. 1965; 
(10) XXIV:1, Fall 1965. 


Journal of American Folklore. (6) LXXVII- 
ΠΗ Jan.-Mar. 1965; 308, Apr.-~June 


965. 
Journal of British Studies, (9) El, 


Nov. 
1961; 2, May 1962; fl:1, Nov. 1962; 2, 
Μαν 1963; IV:1 1964; 2, May 


Nov. 


1965; V:1, Nov. 1965 
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ἐμ οἵ Commonwealth Literature, (9) 
Νο, Sept. 

as of English απά ας Philology, 
a ΧΙΥ:2, Apr. 1965; (10) 3, July 


Journal of General Education, (1) XVI:4, 
Jan. 1965; (5) XVIHEI, ae 1965; (9) 
3, Oct. | 965; 4, Jan. | 

Journal of Linguistics, (3) | Apr. here 

Journal of Philosophy, (9) LV: ó, Apr. 
1957, 25, Dec. 5, 1957, LV:5, Feb. 33° 
1958: 18, Aug. 28, 1958; 20, Sept. 25. 
1958: LVI:13, June 18, 1959; 19, Sept. 


10, 1959; LVI: 12, June &, 1961; 14, 
July 6, 1961; 16, Aug. 3, 1961; a 
Sept. 28, 1961; LIX: 17, Aug. 16, 1962; 
21, Oct. 1, 1962; LX:21, Oct. 10, 1963. 


Journal of Southern History, to). OVET. 
Feb. 1960; 2, May 1960; XXIX:4, Nov. 
1963: XXX:4, Nov, 1964, 


Journa! of the History of Ideas, (10) 
XXVI:I, Jan-Mar. 1965: 2, Apr.-June 
1965; 3, July-Sept. 1965: 4, Oct.-Dec, 
1965; XXVII:1, Jan.-Mar. 1966; 2, Apr.- 
June 1966. 

—K— 

Kansas Historical Quarterly, (9) XXV:3, 
ο 1959; 4, Win. 1959; ΧΧΝΙ:3, Aut. 

Kansas Magazine, (10) 1963: 1964; 1965. 

Keats-Shelley Journal, (7) XIV, Win. 1965. 

Kenyon ο. (1) ΧΧν!!:2, Sp. 1965; 
(9) 4, Aut. ve XXVIll:1, Jan. 1966. 

Kerygma, (2) | Win.-Sp. 1965. 

Kipling Journal, (3) ΧΧΙΙ:1535, Sept. 1965; 
(7) 1965. 


156, 
Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny, (5) ΧΙ], Ist 
ca 3, 3rd Qr. 1965; 4, 4th Or; 


a 12 
(6) ΧΙΧ:2, June 1965; 4, Dec. 


Language, and Speech, (8) II:], Jan.-Mar. 
59; 2, Apr.-June 1959; 3, J 
1959; 4, Oct.-Deec. 1959: 11:2, 
June 1960; 3, July- Soar. 
Oct.-Dec. 1961; V:1, Jan.-Mar, ; 
2, Apr.-June 1962; 3, July-Sept. 1962; 
ΓΑ S -Ματ. 1963; 2, Apr.-June 
963; 3, ΠΤ, 1963; 4, Oct.-Dec, 
1263: (9) V Jan.-Mar. 1964; 2, Apr.- 
June 1964; un sent 1964; 4. Oct.- 
Dec, 1964; VIT Jan.-Mar. 1965; 2, 
Apr.-June 1965; 3, July-Sept. 1965; 4, 


Oct.-Dec. 1965. 
Langues Modernes, AU ogee Jan.-Feb. 
Library ‘(5th Berea) (4) ΧΝΜΙΙΪ:4, Dec, 1963. 


Landfall, 
1965. 


1965; 2, Mar.-Apr 


Libro Espanol, (8) 1:11, Nov. 1958; 11:15, 
Mar. 1959, 
Linguistics, (8) 3, 16, Sept. 1965; No. 


7, Oct. 1965 
Listener, ( tio) LXXII: 1864, Dec. 17, 1964: 


66, Dec. 31, 1964; LXXIII: 1867, Jan. 

Z, 1965; Ἱ , don. 14, 65; 1871, 
eb , 1965; 1872, Feb. TH, ; 
1878, αγ. 25, 1965; 1881, Apr. 15, 
a : Beet Apr. 29, 1965; 1884, May 
Lit (8) Νο. 6, Sp. 1965; (9) No. 7, Sp. 


Literary Review, (4) VII:3, Sp. 1964: 4, 
Sum, 1964. 

Literature and Psychology ,(5) XV:1, Win. 
1965; 2, Sp. 1965; 3, aa mere 


η ` (8) 8, 
(9) Il, Feb, 1966; iz Mar. 
1966: Viel, Apr. ee z May 1966. 

Lovingood Papers, (5) 1964 
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a 
Mod River Review, (1) ἱ Win. 
ar Sum, 1965; iaj 3, 


Fali-Win. 
Mark Twain Journal, τ gee Sum, 1965. 
McNeese neve (7) Χ 1965. 
Meanjin, (8) x ον 1968; (5) 2, 1965, 
Merkur, (9) "Ja 1962: 2, Feb, 
1962; XVI. yee 1963; XVIII: 4, Apr. 
1964; 7, July 1964; 10-11, Oct.-Nov. 
1964; XiX:2, Feb. 1965; 3, Mar. 1965. 
Michigan Quarterly Review, (4) [:1, 
1962; 2, Sp. 1962; 4, Aut. 


963: 7 : 

V:1, Win. 1965; 3. Sum. 1965; 
4, Fall 1965; ak, Maly ‘Win. 1966; (10) 
2, Sp. 1966: 1966, 

Mid-America, ig} ΧΙ: 3, July 1958; XLV:3, 
July 1963. 

Midcontinent American Studies Journal, 
(4) V:2, Fall 1964:(6) VI:1, Sp. 1965 

) X:4, Dec. 962. 


1964-65; 


Midstream, (1 


μον Quarterly, (7) V:i, Aut. 1963: 

ΠΡ») 

Minnesota Review: (5) 1:2, Jan. 1961; 3, 
Sp. 1961; 4, Sum, 1961; TA "Fall 1961; 
2, Win. 1963. 3, P 1962; Hist, Fall 
1962; 2, Win. 1963; 4, Sum. 1963; IV:1, 
Fall TA 3, Sum. 19 64. 

Mississippi ‘Quarterly, (3) XVII ΕΙ Sum. 
1964: 4, Fall 1964: (7) XVIII, Win. 
1964-1965; 2: Sp. 1965; 3, Sum. 1965, 

ΜΉ Age. (3) [X:3, Sum. 1965; (8) 4, 
Fal! X:1, Win. 1965-66. 

αι σας, (D Vil:4, Feb. 1965; 
VHI, May 1965; (3) 2, Sept. 1965. 

Modern Fiction Studies, (5) X:4, Win 


eee (9) XI:1, Sp. 1965; 2, Sum. 
ic , Aut. 1965; (10) 4, Win. 1965- 

Modern Language ΤΉ (1) XXV:3, 
Sept. 1964; 4, Dec. 1964: (6) ane 
Mar. οι 2, June 1965; (9) 3 , Sept. 
1965; Dec, 65. 

Modern μα. Review, (3) LX:2, Apr. 
1965; (5) 3, oy 1965: (7) 4, Oct. 
1965; (9; LXE an 966. 

Modern a (10) XL:2, June 1959; 
XLI:4, Dec. 1960. 

Modern Philology, (2) Ι ΧΙ:3, Feb. 1965; 

4, May 1965; (8) LXI :1, Aug. 
1965: 


3 
1965; 2, Nov, 1965, 
Month, (2) COXIX, Feb. 1965: Apr. 
June 965, 
Music g Letters, (1) XLVI:2. Apr. 1965. 
Musical Quarterly, (6) XLIV, Oct. 1958; 
XLVI, Jan, 1960, 


—N— 

Nation, (10) CC:2, Jan. 
25, σος ὅ, Εεῦ. 8, 
15, 1965 


11, 1965; 4, Jan. 
1965; 11, Mar. 


Nationa] an View, we ο ον May 18, 

1965; 30, July 27, 1965, 
Neophilologus, (5) XLIX:1, Jan. 1965; 2, 
Apr. 1965: 3, July 1965; 4, Oct. 1965. 
ae Sprachen, (1) XIV:3, Mar. 
pr. 


; 10, Oct. 
1965: 12, Dec, 1965; XV:1, Jan. 1966: 
2, Feb. 1966. 

Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, (9) LXVI:1, 
1965; 2, 1965; 3, 1965. 

New England Quarterly, (2) ΧΧΧΝΗΙ:1, 
Mar. 1965; (3) 2, June 1965; (8) 3. 
Sept. 1965; (10) 4, Dec. 1965; ΧΧΧΙΧ:1΄ 
Mar. 1966, 

New Left Review, (5) No. το July-Aug. 
1965; No. 34, Nov.-Dec. 1965. 


New ο... Quarterly, (9) XXXV:4, Win. 


1965-19 

New ας. {1} No. B.XVi, Jan. 1965; 
(7) Νο. B.XVII, June 1965; No. B,- 
XVIII, Jan. 
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New Republic, (2) CLI:13, Mar. 27, 1965; 
16, Apr. 17, 1965; 22, May 29, 1965; 
26, June 26, 1965; (7) CLI: 4-5, July 
24, 1965; 10, Sept. 4, 1965; 17, Oct. 
23, 1965: 22, Nov. 27, 1965; CLIV:2, 
, 1966; 3, Jan. 15, 1966; 5, Jan, 
, 1966; (9) 13, Mar. 
5, Apr. 9, 1966; 20, May 

14, 1966. 


New Statesman, (2) Jan. 8, ο Jan. 
29, 1965; Feb, 


1965; Dec. 3, 1965: 
Newberry Library Bulletin, (6) V:2, May 


Nieuw Vlaams τν πε (1) XVII:12, 
1964; (7) XVIII:5-6, 1965. 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, (3) ΧΙΧ:4, 
or 1965; XX:1, June 1965; 2, Sept. 
Northwest Review, (3) [:3, Sp. 1958; 4, 
Sum. 1958: H:l, Foll-Win. 1958; 2, Sp. 
1959; HEI, Fall-Win. Pe 3, Sum, 
1960; IV:1, 'Foll-Win. 1960: Sp. 1961; 
: . 1962; 3, Sum. 1925; V1:2, 
Sp. 1963; 3, Sum. 1963. 
Notes and Queries: (2) ΧΗ:3,. Mar. 1965; 
4, Apr. 1965; 5, May 1965; 
1965; 7, July 1965; (3) 8, Aug. 
; Sept. 


mo 


Ohio University Review, (10) VII, 1965. 
ας Library Review, (6) XLV: 2, May 
Overland, (6) No 3], Mar. 1965. 

saat aa αμα of English Studies, (8) 


T. 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, (1) LIX:1, Ist Or. 1965; (3) 
. 1965; (7) 3, 3rd Qr. 1965; 
4th Qr. 1965; LX:1, Ist Or. 
1966; 2; 2nd Qr. 
Papers on English Language & μοι 
(2) LI, Win. 1965:{4} 2, So. 1965. 
Parole e le Idee, (10) Vl: 1-2, I-l tri- 
mester 1265. 
Paunch, (3) Νο. 17, Jan. 1964; Νο. 20, 
May 1964; No. 21, Oct, š 


24, Oct. I965; ANI No: 25, Feb. 1966. 
οποιος (2) , Win. 1965; 2, 
Sp. 1965: 3, Zum "965; (6) 4, Aut. 
1965; (9) XLVII: Win. 1966; 2, Sp. 
Philological Quarterly, (3) XLIV:1, Jon. 
1965; 2, Apr. 1965. 


Phylon, (6) XXVI:3, Fall 1965. 


PMLA, fer LXXX:1, Mar. 1965: 3, June 
1965; (4) 4, Sept. 1965: (6) 5, Dec. 
ħar. 1966: 3, June 


1965; (9) ΙΧΧΧΙ:1, 
1966. 


Poet and Nt (1) 12 Win. 1965; (6) 
[1:1], Fall 1965; (9) 2 an 1966. 
1965; , Mar. 1965; 


Poetry, | (2) CV: 5, "Feb. 
(6) 3, June 1965; 5° “Aug. 
(9) A Sept, 1965; CV11:2, Nov. 
À, Jon, 1966; 5, Feb. 
1966; CVIII:2, May 1966; 3, June 1966. 

Poetry Review, (6) LVI:2, Sum. 1965. 

police allege Magazine, (2) ΝΤ 4, Sp. 


Political Science Quarterly, (6) LXxXII:4 
Dec. 1957; LXXI1V:3, Sept. 1959 


Prairie Schooner, (6) XXXIV:2, Sum. 1960; 
3, Fall 1960; XXXV:1, Sp. 1961; 2, 
Sum. 1961; 3, Fall 1961; 4, Win. 1961- 
1962; XXXVET, Sp. 1962: 3, Fall 1962; 
4, Win. 1962-1963: XXXVI, Sp. 1963; 
3, Fall 1963: 4, Win. 1963-1964; 
XXXVII:1, Sp. 1964; 3, Fall 1964: 4, 
Win. 1964-1965: XXX1X:1, Sp. 1965; 
(9) >) Fall 1965; 4, Win. 1965-1966; 
XL Sp. 1966. 

σα. 3) No. 85, Mar. 1958: No. 87, 
May 19 No. 98, Apr. 1959; No, 100, 
June 1959. No, 103, Sept. 1959; No. 
109, Mor. 1960; No. 119. Jan. 1961; 
Νο. 120, Feb. 1961; No. 121, Mar. 
1961; No. 134, Apr. 1962: No. 137, 
July 1962; Νο. 138, Aug. 1962; Νο. 
143, Jan. 1963: Νο. 144, Feb. 1963: 
No. 146, Apr. 1963: Νο, 147, May 
1963; Νο. 149, July 1963: No. 15], 
Sept. 1963; No. 152, Oct. 1963: No. 
155, Jan. 1964; No. 161, July 1964. 


Princeton University Library Chronicle, (2) 
XXVI:3, Apr. 1965; (10) XXViE l, Aut. 
1965; 3, Win. 1966. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, (4) LXV:1, Apr. 1965: (10) 2, 
Oct. 1965, 

Proceedings of the ava Jersey Historical 
Society, (10) LXXV Jan. 1958; 
LXXVII:1, Jan. 1959; ΚΝ July 1959; 4, 
Oct. 1959; LXXX:2, Apr. 1962; 3, July 
1962; LXXXI:3, July 1963. 

Przeglad Humanistyczny, (6) 1X:2, 1965; 
3, 1965: 4, 1965. 

Psychoanalytic Quarterly, (3) ΧΧΙΧ:2, Apr. 
1960; XXX:4, Oct. 1961; XXXI:2, Apr. 
1962; 3, July 1962; XXXII:4, Oct. 1963. 

Psychoanalytic Review, (6) Lil: I, Sp. 1965; 

2, Sum. 1965; 3, Fall 1965; 4, Win. 
1965-66, 

Publication of the 

Society, (6) No. 40, Nov. 


PERE o ae 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
Oct. 1965; 4, Dec. 1965; 


American Dialect 


1963. 


(10) Li:3, 
LIEI, Feb. 


1966: 2, Apr. 1966. 

Quarterly Review, (3) CCXCVI:615, Jon. 
1958; 616, Apr. 1958: 617, July 1958; 
CCXCVH:619, Jan. 1959; CCXCVILI: 626, 
Oct. 1960; CCXCIX: 629, July 196]; 
CCC:631, Jan. 1962; 632. Apr. 1962: 
633, July 1962; CCC1:635, Jan. 1963. 

Queens Quarterly, (4) LXX111, Sp. 1965; 


(8) 2, Sum. 1965. 
Quest (2) No. 44, Win. 1965; No. 45, Sp. 
965; (4) No. 47, Aut. 1965. 


ΠΕ. ση 

Ramparts, (1) HE7, Apr. 1363; IV:2, June 
1965; 4) 7, Nov. 1965; (9) V:1, June 
Renaissance and Modern Studies, (10) ΙΧ, 
1964; 


Renaissance News, (6) XVIL], Sp. 
2, Sum. 1964; 3, Aut. 1964: 4, Win. 
1964; ΧΥΙΠ:1, Sp. 1965; 2, Sum. 1965. 
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Renaissonce ο. (4) 1964 
Renascence, (8) XVIII: ane Aut. 1965, 
Research Studies, (1) X Ματ. 1964, 
μας (6) Vi:2, (Ook: (10) 4, Easter 


Restoration and 18th Century Theatre 


Research, (2) IV:1, May 1965; (7) 2 
Nov. 1965. 
Review: A Magazine of πμ απά 


Criticism, (7) No. 15, Aor. : 
Review of English ite. (D) Vist, 
Jan. 1965; a 2, ee 1965; 3, July 
1965; (10) 4, Oct. 1965 
Rev ‘of English Studies, (2) XV1:62, May 
Review of Politics, (7) XXIV:1, Jan. 1963. 
Revue de Litterature Comporee, (1) 
1963; 3, July- 


ar. 64: Apr.- 
3, July~Sept. 1564: (6) 4, 
Oct.-Dec. 1964. 
Revue de Paris, (8) Feb. 1965; June 1965; 
July-Aug. 1965; Sept. 5. 
Revue des Longues Vivantes, (6) XXIVi1, 


3, 19 4, ᾽ 
1961: (10) XXVIUI:1, 1962; 5 
1962: XXX:1, 1964; 2, 1964; 3, 
4, 1964; 5, 1964. 
Revue Nouvelle, (7) XXXV:2, Feb. ; 
XXXVI:7-8, July-Aug. 1962: ΧΧΧΨΊ:2 
Feb. 1963; XXXVIII:9, Sept. 


` 


Nov. 1963; ΧΧΧΙΧ:2, Feb. 1964: 6, 
June 1964; XLI:4, Apr. 1965; XÉIE7, 
July 1965. 

(2) LEL Win. 


Rice University Studies, 
1965. 


ο να 


Samtiden, (2) ἱΙΧΧΙΗ:], Jan. 1964; 4, 
Αρτ. 1964; ΕΧΧΙΥ:5, May 65. 
Satire Newsletter, (10) vey Fall 
Saturday Review, (4) XLVI, 
1965; July 10, 1965; July 17, 963! 
Aug. 14, 1965; Aug. 2] . 1965; τος 4, 


1965; Oct. 2, 1965 
(10) XX11:3, Sum. 


Science and Society, ΘΙ 
Selected Papers from the English Institute, 


© 


1958; XXIV:3, Sum. 


(10) 1964. 

Sewanee Review, (7) LXXHET, Win. 1965; 
2, Sp. 1965; 3, Sum. 1965: A, Aut. 
1965; "LXXIV:1, Jan.-Mar, 1966. 


Shakespeare Newsletter, (10) XII: ‘4, Sept. 
1962; 5, Nov. 1962: 6, Dec. 1962; 


ΧΊΠ:1, Feb. 1963; 2, Apr. 1963; 3, May 
1963; 4, Sept. 1963; XIV:2-3, Αρι.- 
May 1964: 4, Sept. 1964, 
Shakespeare Quarterly, (1) XV:4, Aut. 
στ (6) XV!:1, Win. 1965; 2, Sp. 
Shakespeare Survey, (6) XVIII, 1965. 
Shavian, (4) 111:2, Sum, 1965. 
Shaw Review, (4) Vili:], Jan. 1965; 2, 


May 1965. 

Shenandoah, (1) XVI:2, Win. 1965; 3, Sp. 
19 4, Sum, 1965; (8) XVII:1, Aut. 
1965: 2, Win. 1966. 

Slavonic and East European Review, (8) 
ΧΧΧΙΧ:9 June 1961; XLI:97, June 


1963. 
South Atlantic Quarterly, (5) LXIV:2, Sp. 
1965; (6) 3, Sum. 1965. 
South Central Bulletin: Studies, (3) 
ΧΧΙΙ]:4, Win. 1963, 
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South Dakota Review, (2) 19 2, Sp. 1965, 
Southerly, (6) ee eee ΧΧΙΝ:2, 
1964: 3, 1964: XXV 65. 
Southern Quarterly, ay 1, 3. Apr. 

4, July 1965. 
Southern Review, (2) New Series I:1, 
1965; 2, Sp. 1965: (6) 3, Sum. 


Southern Speech Journal, (á) XXX:2, Win. 
ieee (6) 4, Sum. 1965; XXXI: Ý, Fall 


Southwest Review, (6) L:1, yee 1965; 2, 
Se. 1965; 3, Sum. 1965: Aut, 1265. 

Spectator, (3) No. 7133, ία, 12, 1965; 
No. 7] Mor. 26, : 


Νο. 7143, ay 2i No. 7144, 
May 28, 1965; Νο. 7146, June 11, 1965; 
ο, 7147, June 18, 1965; No. 7148, 
June 25, 1965: (8) No. 7176, Jan. 7, 
1966; No. 7178, Jan. 21, 66; Νο. 
7179, Jon. 28, 1966; No. 7180, Feb. 4, 
1966; No. 7181, Feb. 11, 1966. 


Spectrum, (a VHI: 1, Sp. 1965 
Speculum, (6) ΧΧΧΙΧ:3, 1964; 4, 
; ree Jan. 1965; 2, Apr. 
1965; July 1 965, 
stand, (10) Quarterly 7, No. 3, 1965; No. 
1965. 


Studia Neophilologica, (4) XXXVII:1, 

Studia Romanica et Anglica, (4) No. ὁ, 
Dec, 1958; No. 8, Dec. 1959: No. 9-10, 
Dec. 1960; No. 12, 5 961. 

Studies, (4) LIV: 213, Sp. 1965. 

Studies in Bibliography, 1} XVIII, 1965; 
(10) XIX, 1966. 

Studies in “English cee ΠΟ 
(2) V:1, Win. 1965; Sp. 1965:(4) 3 
Sum, 1965; (8) Vil, ms 1966; (10) 
4, Aut. 1965. 

Studies in Philofogy, (2) LXIL, Jan. 1965; 
(4) 2, Apr. 1965: 3, May 1965. 

Studies in Short rietan, (4) 11:2, Win. 

1965; 3, Sp. 1965; 4, Sum. 1965. 


anf e 

Tamarack Review, (3) No. 32, Sum. 1964; 
No. 34, Win. 1965; (8) No. 35, Sp. 1965; 
No. 36, Sum. 1965. 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, (9) 
ΧΧΧΙ[:1, Μας. 1965. 

Tennessee Studies in Literoture, (8) VIII, 
1963; ΙΧ, 1964; X, 5, 

Texas Quarterly, < (9) VII:4, Win. 1964; 

1965; 


VIli:1, Sp 
Theatre Notebook, (2) ΧΙΧ:3, Sp. 

(4) 4, Sum. 1965; (8) XX:1, Aut. 1965, 
Thoreau Society Bulletin, ( (4) Μο, 90, Win. 


965; Νο, an 
Win. 1965; 2, Sp. 1965, 
1965; Νο. 57, Sum. 1965. 
1962: 5, 
1963; IV:1, 1964, 
Transactions of the Philolagical Society, 


Thoth, {7) εκ. 

Trace, (6) No. 55, Win. 1964: No. 56, Sp. 

Transactions of the Cambridge Biblio- 
graphical Society, (3) ΙΙ], 

Transactions of the Johnson Society, (7) 
Dec. 1965 

Transatlantic Review, (6) No. 12, 50, 1963; 
Νο, 13, Sum. 1963; Νο, 14, Aut, 1963; 


No. 15, Sp. 1964: (7) Νο. 16, Sum. 
1964; No. 17, t. 1964; Νο, 18, Sp. 
1965: No. 19, Aut. 1965, 

Tean ihon, (8) ii, Nov. 1961; 11:4, June 
1962; 6-7, Oct. 1962; Ιἱ:8, Mar. 1963; 
9, June 1963; 10, Sept. 1963; 11, Nov. 
1963: 12, Jan.-Feb. 1964; 13, Mar.- 
Αρτ. 1964; (10) IV:15, 1964; 18, 1965; 
122 κας V:20, 1965; 22, 1965; 23, 

Tri-Quarterly, (3) Fall, 1964; Win. 1965; (7) 
No 

Twentieth Century ο re, (2) Χι1, 


Apr. 1965; 2, July 1965. 


—U— 

University College Quarterly, (8) X:1, Nov. 
1964; 2, Jan. 1965; ΧΙ, Nov. "1965: 
3, Ματ, 1966. 

University or a sipi Studies m Eng- 
lish, (8) VI, 1965. 


University of Toronto Quarterly, (2) 
XXXIV:2, Jan. 1965; 3, Ei ; (6) 
XXXV:1, Oct. 1965; (16) 2 Jan. 1966. 

University Review (Dublin), (4) 1Π:5, n.d.; 
6, n.d.; (8) 1:7, n.d. 

= 
Ventures, (6) Vi, Fall 1965. 


Victorian Newsletter, (2) No. 27, Sp. 1965; 
(9) No. 28, Fall 1965. 

Victorian Poetry, {D {112, Sp. 4; 3, 

Sum. 1964; 4, Auf. ας Ge Hist, 


Win. 1965; 2, Sp. 19 
Victorian Studies, a)! ΥΓ 3, Mar. 1965; 
4, June 1965: 1X:1, Sept. 1965; Supp. 


1965; (9) 2, Dec, 1985. 
Virginia ημων Review, (2) XLI:3, Sum. 
65; (8) 4, Aut. 1965; XLII:1, Win. 


Vicamse Gids, (2) ο. 1, Jan. 1965; 
Feb, 19 


3, Mar. 1965; 6, June Ce 
(8) 9, Sept. 1965. 
omea W — 


West Virginia History, (3) XIX:4, July 
1958; ΧΧ:3, Apr. 1959, ΧΧΙ:2, Jan. 
1960; XXII: Í , Oct. 1960; ΧΧΙΙ1:4, July 
1962; V8. Apr. 1964, 

Westerly, (6) No. 4, Feb, 1965. 

Western Humanities Review, T (2) ΧΙΧ:3, 
Sum. 1965; (4) 4, Aut. 1965 

Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, G 


Petters, (3) XLVH, 1958: XLVIII, ‘out, 
XLIX. 1960; L, 196]; (4) LI, 62. 
World Theatre, (4) ΧΙΝ:], Jan.-Feb. 1965: 

2, Mar-Apr. 1965. 
— Y — 

Yale University Library Gazette, (1) 
ΧΧΧΙΧ:2, Oct. 1964; 3, Jan. 1965; 4, 
Apr. 1965; (2) XL:1, July 1965; (45 2 
Oct. 1965, 


—Z— 
Zeitschrift fur Anglistik und Amerikanistik, 
1) ΧΙ, 1963; 2, 1963; 3, 1963; (25 


4, 1963; ΧΙΙ:1, 1964; 2, 1964; 3, 1964; 
4, 1964; XII:1, 1965; 2, 1965; (8) 3, 
1965; XIV:1, 1966; 2, 


1965; (160) 4, 
66. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Editor: J. Wallace Donald 
Assistant: Carmen F. Brooks 
Staff: Leah Afkhami, Constance Pesche! 
Technical Adviser: Roger Clark 
Linguistics Editor: Harold J. Kane 


University of Colorado Data Processing Center 
Manager: James Byrum 
Programmer: Donald Alcorn 


EXPLANATION OF THE 1966 AES INDEX 


The Index of 1966 AES contains in a single alphabetical listing four 
types of entries: (1) names of authors of articles abstracted, (2) names of 
people referred to significantly in the abstracts, (3) titles of anonymous works 
referred to significantly in the abstracts, (4) subjects treated in the abstracts. 
The subject entries require some further explanation. First, abstracts are 
generally indexed under subject headings only when they do not deal specific- 
ally with individual authors; thus articles about individual poets or critics are 
indexed under the poet's or critic’s name, and only articles about poetry or 
criticism in general are indexed under the subject headings. Second, all 
subject entries are grouped under the following main headings: 


1. Anonymous textst 15. Literary theory 

2. Arthurian material 16, Literature and science 

3. Bibliography and scholarship 17. Literature and society 

4. Book production and publishing 18. Literature and the other arts 

5. Children’s literature 19. Mass media 

ó. Comparative literature 20, Particularism and regionalism” 

7. Criticism 21. Periodicals 

8. Devotional and religious 22. Periods of literary history 
literature 23. Poetry : 

9. Education 24. Rhetoric and style 

10. Fiction 25. Schools and creeds 

ΕΙ. Folklore 26. Semi-literary types 

12. History of ideas 27. Theater and drama 

13. Humor and satire 28. Themes 

14. Linguistics 29. Writing in theory and practice 


flncludes material that is difficult to identify or that is generally not well known. 
Familiar works not listed here may be found under their proper titles. 

*"Darticularism’’ refers to special interests of a trans-regional character-~such as 
Protestant or Negro culture. “Regionalism” refers to special interests identified with 
a geographical area—such as Scottish culture. 
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THE AUTOMATED INDEX 


This, the first AES Annual Index produced by the computer, is an achievement 
which we look on with some pride and satisfaction. As AES readers will have noticed, 
all monthly indexes for 1966 issues have been computer-generated. This was done 
not only as an end in itself but in preparation for the automated production of the 
Annual index. Each month cards carrying all data required for the monthly index 
plus the additional data which we supply in the Annual Index (ἰ.ε., authors of 
articles, subcategorization} were punched. The computer ‘was programmed to sort, 
collate and print out those portions required for the monthly index. As soon as the 
December Index had been prepared, the computer sorted and collated all ten of the 
monthly indexes together, this time using all the data on the cards. The result is an 
Annual Index produced two or three months sconer than previous ones, with the 
expenditure of perhaps one-twentieth the time and effort previously required, and 
with, we believe, the highest degree of accuracy we have attained. Printing costs were 
also reduced. Had we been able to employ the computer from the beginning, we 
would now be able to produce a 9-year cumulative index in a matter of hours. The 
success of this pioneer use of the computer in our field to produce subject-content 
indexes and to cumulate single indexes into a comprehensive index will, we hope, 
encourage others to follow suit. 

The Editors 


NOTE ON THE NEW INDEX 


The automated index will follow the same policy as the former index with a few 
exceptions in form to accommodate the requirements of the computer and to save space: 


(1) All material will be printed in one monocase font; thus there will be no 
typographical! distinctions between titles of various sorts and names of 
authors. 


(2) Names or titles exceeding thirty-six characters and spaces in length 
will be abbreviated. 


(3) Parenthesis marks will be replaced by slashes. 


(4) When only one first name of an author is used, that name will be printed 
in full; when two or more first names and/or initials are used, initials 
will be printed. In the cases of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and certain very 
well known foreign authors, only last names will be printed. 


As usual, authors of abstracted articles will be listed in the annual index only. 
These names will be printed in the forms in which they appear with the article. ΙΓ a 
scholar does not wish to appear as two or three different persons in the annual index, 
we advise him to sign his name in one standard form when he submits articles to 
journals for publication. Also major categories and authors will be subcategorized in the 
annual index only. 


AARON, DANIEL 410 
ABASTEKONG, DANIEL 
ABBOTT, JOHN LAWRENCE 
ABEL, RON 893 
ABNEY, BETH 3279 


3534 
2671 


ABRAHAM, WILLIAM 2175 
ABRAHAMS: PETER 2416. 3523 
ABRAHAMS» WILLIAM 2294 


ABSALOM, HP 
ACHEBE, CHINUA 
3526, 3527 
ACKLANDe RODNEY 202 
ADAM: IAN 875 
ADAM, RJ 2290 
ADAMS, SARRY B 
ADAMS, CHARLES L 
ADAMS, FB, JR 3204 
ADAMS» FRANCIS D 1227 
ADAMS, HENRY 1565, 2767: 3317, 3406 
ADAMS,» JOHN 545 
ADAMS, R 651 
ADAMS, ROBERT H TE 


1861 
422, 2163, 2810, 3525. 


1548 
3234 


ADAMS, SH 1174 Ὅν 
ADDISON, JOSEPH 140, 234, 749, 1511, 
2733, 3504 


ADEN, JOHN M 2524 

ADERMAN, RALPH M 241 

ADES, JOHN I 500 

ADLARD, JOHN 470 

-ADRIANNEs RENE 2513, 2414 

AELFRIC (697, 1025, 1500, 1767, 2553: 
3072 

AESCHYLUS 1447 

AGEE: JAMES 733, 2096, 2756 

AGRIPPA, CORNELIUS 1070 

AGULLO Y COBO, MERCEDES 2635 

AIKEN, CONRAD 3702 780: 8889 1987. 
2444 

AKANJI, SANGODARE 

AKRIGG, GPV 1258 

ALBEE, EDWARD 503, 13205 1624, 2132. 
2241. 24764 2503: 27842 3179, 32325 
3236 

ALBERES; R-M 2722 

ALBRECHT, ROBERT C 

ALCOTT, BRONSON 409 

ALCOTT, LM 1685 

ALCUIN 474 

ALDER, ΒΕΝΝΕ B 3418 

ALDINGTONy, RICHARD 46 

ALDISS, BRIAN 122 

ALDRICH, TB 3399 

ALEXANDER, EOWARD 

ALEXANDER, JEAN 

ALEXANDER, JOHN 

ALEXIS, GERHARD T 

ALFRED THE GREAT 
2296 

ALFRED, WILLIAM 2832 

ALITAN, ANATOLE 698 

ALKON», PAUL κ 2620 

ALKON, PK 2618 

ALLAINe MATHE 

ALLEN, ROBERT R 3397 

ALLEN, HALTER 333. 2175, 3003 

ALLEY, JOHN N 260 

ALLISON, HENRY E 3323 

ALLSOP, KENNETH 2244 

ALMEIDA, BARBARA Hy DE 262 

ALPER, ANTONY 3332 

ALSSID, MICHAEL W 

ALTENBERNDs LYNN 

ALTER, ROBERT 207 

ALTERCATIO HADRIANI 464 


1076 


408; 2203 


2138 
1283 
3008 
` 1551 
6953 1598+ 2117, 


2186 


3312 
1584 


ALTHOLZ, JOSEF L 1416 
ALTICK, RICHARD D 1395 
AL VALLA, PB 3403 


ALVAREZ, ἃ 117. 1011. 2736 

ALVIS, JOHN 395 

AMES: KINGSLEY 122, 688, 1014, 2399 
AMMONS+ AR 1855, 3172 

AMYGT, JACQUES 448 
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ANAND, MR 1783 

ANDERSON, CARL L 855 
ANDERSON: CHARLES R 1181 
ANDERSON, DAVID D ` 191, 3143 
ANDERSON, EDGAR 1205 
ANDERSON» JAMES BRUCE 2870 
ANDERSON, MAXWELL 1553 


ANDERSON: PETER 5 245 

ANDERSON» QUENTIN 4139 2349 

ANDERSON, SHERWOOD 491. 5625 1251+ 
1376, 2097, 2570, 2968, 3407 

ANDREACH, ROBERT J 13119 2785 

ANDREASEN? NJC 397 


ANDREWES; LANCELOT 1101. 2888» 3386 


ANDREWS, SIR LINTON 1831 
ANDREWS» WT 3108 
ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE 1764, 3155 


ANGLO-SAXON PRAYERS Τὸ 


ANGOFF, CHARLES 1998 
ANGUS» IAN 2844 
ANGUS, WILLIAM 2712 


ANIKST, ALEKSANDER A 
ANNAN, NOEL 1280 
ANNUNCIATION 3157 
ANONYMOUS TEXTS 
ARCHIMEDIS EPISTOLA AD REGEM GELON 
3216 
BABYLON 3115 
BALLAD OF NANCY DAWSDN 2382 
Β18 NAT MS FONDS LATIN 8846 


2002. 2003 


1903 


BRADSHAW CAROLS 3166 
CRUEL MOTHER 3115 
DAVID WHICHER 3301 


EPITAPHIUM THOMAE COMITIS STRAF 
1768 
FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM MS MCLEAN 123 
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